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PREFACE. 


For  a  very  long  tiine  Switzerland  was  the  only^ 
country  in  Europe  which  possessed  a  Guide^^ok, 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  excellent  work  of  Ebel, 
here  alluded  to,  indeed  deserves  the  highest  praise ; 
and  it  is  upon  the  foundation  of  the  materials  col- 
lected by  nim  that  every  succeeding  work  of  the 
same  kin4,  on  that  country,  has  been  laid.  It  is, 
however/voluminous^  extending  to  four  volumes : 
its  arrangement  and  bulk  fit  it  more  for  the  library 
than  the  pocket,  or  even  the  travelling-curriage ; 
and  the  abridged  French  translation  is  unskilfully 
made,  inconvenient  to  consult,  and  full  of  gross 
errors*.  In  addition  to  this,  the  original  work  was 
written  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  was  not 
corrected  at  the  time  of  fhe  author  s  death.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  and  owing  to  the  great  changes 
wmch  have  been  made  in  every  p?irt  of  Switzer- 
land since  its  publication,  a  portion  of  the  informa- 
tion is  necessarily  antiquated.  The  improvements 
of  roads,  the  opening  of  new  passes  over  the  Alps, 
the  establishment  of  steam-boats,  and  the  increased 
facilities  of  locomotion,  have  given  rise  to  a  tho- 
roughly different  system  of  travelling.  Most  va- 
luable contributions  to  our  stock  of  knowledge, 
respecting  the  natural  history,  resources,  etc.,  of 
Switzerland,  have  been  made  since  his  time;  the 
geology  of  the  country  has  assumed  a  totally  diffe- 
rent aspect ;  and  the  ancient  political  forms  are  now 
scarcely  recognised  since  the  recent  revolutions. 
The  editor  of  the  present  work  has  great  plea- 

*  The   Guide-Booh   For   SwiUerland  reccDtJy  puhlfsfaed  by 
lA.  Ma  ISO  II  ^  Par^s,  are  free  from  error. 
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sure  in  acknowleding  his  obligations  to  Ebel,  as 
well  as  to  the  later  writers  on  the  country,  espe- 
cially  to  the  scientific  researches  of  Agassiz,  Hu^ii^ 
and  Studer,  to  the  compilations  of  Glutz  Blotzheim^ 
and  Bolman,  and  to  the  recent  publication  entitled 
*'  Gemselde  der  Schweitz."  Nor  is  he  less  indebted 
to  his  own  countrymen,  having  found  the  |j;reatest 
assistance  from  the  accurate  and  interesting  works 
of  Brockedon'^  and  Latrobef .  For  his  own  part,  he 
has  brought  to  the  task  the  experience  gained  in 
four  different  visits  to  the  country,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  left  but  a  small  portion  of  it  unexplored. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  cannot  speak  of  the  Hand- 
book fqjr  Switzerland  with  less  diffidence  than  he 
did  of  {he  volumes  relating  to.Qermany  which  have 
preceded  it;  and  he  must^  equally  trust  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  readers  to  excuse  numerous  inac- 
curacies which  no  doubt  pervade  H.  ' 

He  has,  however,  no  hesitation,  in  speaking  of  ^ 
the  merits  of  the  second  section  of  this  volume ; 
relating  to  Savov  and  Piedmont,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  a  Friend  and  fellow-traveller,  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  those  countries,  which 
he  has  explored  in. almost  every  direction,  an(i  op 
many  different  occasions.  The  routes  contained 
in  it  possess  great  interest,  from  the  total  want  of 
any  other  information  respecting  the  country  ihev 
traverse,  from  the  extreme  accuracy  with  which 
they  are  described,  and  from  their  being  derived, 
not  from  books,  but  from  personal  knowledge. 
They  will  probably  be  the  means  of  throwing  open 
to  English  travellers  a  region  little  visited  hitherto, 
but  possessing,  from  its  romantic  beauties,  the 
highest  claim  to  attention. 

*  The  Passes  of  the  Alps,  2  vols  A  to.:  and  Excursions  among 
the  Alps, 
t  The  Alpenstock  and  the  Pedestrian. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


LIST  OF  ROUTES, 

*.*  The  names  of  m«ny  places  are  necessarily  repeated  ia,se«e-*. 
r«ll  Routes;  but,  to  facilitate  reference,  they  are  printed  In, 
Jialics  only  in  those  Routes  under  which  they  are  fully  described. 

BOIITB  PA6B 

i  BMe  to  Bienne  and  Bern  by.  the  MunsterthaL  (Val 

Moutierg),  with  ezcnrsioD  to  the  WeiBsenstein.  1 

2  Bale  to  Schaffhausen.  10 

3  Bftle  to  Soleure,  the  fVei$t&uiem,  and  Qiemie»  by 

Ober  Hauensteiru  ii 
A  Bdle  toLuoerne,  by  the  Unter  Hanemteinf  Olten,  Aar- 

burg  and  Sempach.  16 

5.  B&le  to  Aarauy  by  the  Staffelegg  19 

6  BAle  to  Zurich,  by  Brugg  (the  Bkths  ol  Sckintinach\ 

andj6a<ien«                                                             '  20 

7  Sekaffhaiuen  and  the  RhinefaU  to  Constance,  25. 

8  Schaffhausen  to  ZiiricA.  92 
p  Zurich  to  Constance,  by  Winiertfiur  9uA  FrautnfeUL  87 

10  Zurich  to  St.  Gall.                                               *  38 

13  Zurich  to  Berne,  by  Baden  and  Lenzbnrg.  38 
lA  Zurich  to  Coire,  by  the  lakts  of  Zurich  and  Wair 

lenstadt.  39 

15  Zurich  to  Lucerne,  by  Horgen,  Zug^  and  the  Righi.  46 

la  Zurich  to  Lucerne,  by  the  Mbis.  48 

17  Lucerne  to  the  Righi  and  Brunnen,  by  Kussnaeht, 

Arth,  the  Fall  of  the  Roscberg^  and  Schwytz,  55 

18  The  Lake  of  Lucerne — from  Lucerne  to  Fluelen.  71 

19  Lucerne  to  Meyringen^  by  the  Fal  of  Somen  and  Pomb 

oftkeBrunig.  78 

22  Lucerne  to  Berne  and  Thun,  by  the  Entlebw^h.  85 

23  Lucerne  to  Berne,  by  Summiswald.  87 

24  Soleure  to  Berne,  87 

27  The  bbrnbsb  obbbIiAni}. 

Berne  to  Thun,  Inierlachen,  Lauierbrwinen,  over 
the  Wengem  Alp  to  Grindelwald^  up  the  Faul- 

korn^  over  the  Scheideck  to  Meyringen  and  Brienz.  96 

28  Pass  of  the  Grimsel— Meyringen  to  GberGestelen  and 

Brieg.     ...  rj5 


LUi  of  Rouiu — SmUerUuut  ix 

^  P1«B 

29  Pats  of  the  Grief —Ober  GcsleKn  to  Doom  dt)iwla,    iso 

by  the  Val  Foimam  and  FalU  of  the  Tota, 

30  Pass  of  the  Pwreoy  tnm  the  Homioe  oftlie  Orinitd 

to  Ho9pital,;oQ  the  St.  Gotthard,  by  the  GUder  of 
tkeRhone*  Ua 

3i  Pass  of  the  5airejieiit— SUni  to  Altdori;  by  EngeUerg 

and  the  base  of  the  Titlis.  iS4 

33  Pass  of  the  ^usfen.— Meyringen  to  Wasen.  iS8 

34  Pass  of  the  St.  Go/fAtfni,— from  Plueien,  op  the  I.ake 

of  Lnoerne,  to  Belliniona.  1 29^ 

95  P«iMoffAei\rtt/aiien^Oberge8telen|Q,Airolo«  i4S 

ZS  /ass  of  the  GomrnL—thvak  to  the  Baihs  ofLeu([  in 

the  VaUais.  US 

39  Pass  of  the  Itaivy/.— Than  to  Sion  over  the  Grinuni  150 
kO  Pass  of  theSfn^ssh.^9uiDak  toSion  US 

41  Than  to  Ve?ey,  hjiheSimmenthaly  Baihs  of  J^eissen' 

bur§f  Saanen^  and  Gruy4res;  footpath  over  the 
Dent  de  Janunu  i5S 

42  Berne  to  Lailsanne,  by  Preghurg*  157 
45  Berne  to  Lansanne,  by  Jtforof ,  and  Jlvenehes,  (ATen- 

ticumj.  I6S 

44  Berne  to  NeuehAtel.  165 

45  Biebne  to  Nenchfttel,  Yverdw^  and  Lansanne,  along 

the  Lato  of  JBtatine  and  NeuehdteL  169 

48  Neochfttel  to  LocU  and  la  Chaax  de  Fonds.  174 

49  PonUrlier  (jn  France)  to  KenchAtel,  by  Motiers  Jra- 

vers.  i:7j% 

50  Yverdan  to  QeneTa,  by  Orbe,  with  eicnnion  \oLaede 

Joax*  178 

53  B'jon  to  Geneva.  180 

55  Lake  of  Geneva.  196 

56  Genera  to  MaiticDy,  by  Lausanney  Keveffy  CInUon  and 

Bex.  199 

57  Genera  to  Bfartigny,  by  Thonon  and  MaUerie*  215 

58  Bex  to  Sion,  by  ieDiablerets.  217 

59  Passage  of  the  ShnpUm — Mwrtigny  to  Man,  by 

5ton,  Brieg^  Domo  d^Ossola.  S18 

66  ConsUnce  to  St.  GalL'-Lake  of  Constance.  232 

67  Si.  Gall  to  Coirey  by  Rorschach,  Rheineck,  the  Valley 

of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Baths  of  Pfefers.  237 

08  St.  Gall  to  the  Baths  ofGais  and  AppenseU,  with  ei- 

currions  to  the  Stose,  the  fTeissbadt  fTUdkirchUIn 

and  Sentis,  248 

69  St.  Gall  to  Rapperschwyl,  by  Herisau  and  the  Hdn- 

richsbad.  *52 


i 


X  List  of  Roui$8  -  Sufitzeritrnd, 

BOOTS  PA«S> 

7i  Sckallhausen  to  Coire,  Ihrough  Toggenhurg  and  fVUd- 

hauM.  253 

72  Wesen  to  GlanUy  the  Batln  of  Statkeiherg^  and  tbe 

Pantenbrueke.  ^  Pass  of  the  Kknuen  to  AltdorH         254 

74  Rapperscbwyl  to  Einsiedeln  aod  Schvytz ;  witbexeur- 

aion  to  Morgarien.   •  258 

75  Schwjtz  to  Glarus,  by  tbe  Muoltathal,  the  Pass  ofiAe 

Prqgel^  SBd  the  Kldntkal .  268,- 

76  Glaruft  to  Coire,  by  the  SemfUtkal.  270 
17  Coire  to  ADdermatt  on  the  St.  Gpttfaard,^up  the  VaOey 

of  the,  Vorder'lUtein^  by  UHssen^,  and  across  the 
Oberaip^  272 

78  Pats  of  the  Lukmanier,  Dissentis  to  Olivone,  in  the 

VatBlegno.  '  27a 

81  The  Pretttgau ;  MayenfeU-io  Fidiris'ZtkA  Davos*         277 

82  Pass  of  the  JvUer-^Cone  to  St.  Mauritz  m  the  Enga- 

dine.  278 

^  Pass  of  the  Albula,  Coire  to  Ponte  in  the  Engadine.     280 

84  The  Engadine  —St.  H^oritz  to  the  Pass  of  Finster- 

muaz.  28i 

85  Pass  of  the  Aemiita.—Samadan,  in  the  Engadino^,  to 

Tirano,  in  the  Valleline.  285 

87  Coire  to  Spl&gen,  by  the  f^ia  Mala.  28($. 

88  Pass  of  the  5p/a^en.— SplQgen   to  Chiavenna   and 

Como ;  Logo  di  Como,  293^ 

$9  Chfavenna  to  St.  Maoritz,  and  the  souroe  of  the  Inn, 

by  the  Val  Bregaglia  and  the  Pass  of  the  MaUfja      29S 

90  Pass  of  the  /7erN4ardin.— rSplugen  to  tieltinxona,         800 

91  Bellinzona  to  Magadino  and  Locarno  on  the  Lago 

Maggiore.  805 

92  Bellinzona  to  Lugano  and  Como,  by  the  Monte  Cenere  309 
^9  Luino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore^  to  Menaggio,  on  the 

Lago  di  Cgrno^  by  the  Lago  Lugano.  312 
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VODTB  PAGB 

4X)1  Arooa.  (>ik  Ltfgb  Maggiore,  to  VahUVo^  \n  the  Fal 

Stsia.  '  '  ■  .  810 

102  Baveoo,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  to  VaraHo^  by  the 

Uigo  )irOttii  ahd  the  €bl  de  ColmtL.  395 

1 63  Aoma^rnano  to  Tarin.  329 

104  Vafallo  tio  ChUtilbti,  in  the  Val  d'Aosta,  b^ the  Passes 
of  the  Colde  Val  Dobhia,  the  ColiU  Ranzota,  and 
the  Col  de  Jon^  crossing  the  Vol  de  Lift  and  the 
Fal  ChalUukti  M9 

*  45  Vogogna,  in  Val  d'Ossola  to  Visp,  in  tbi  Valais,  by 
the  Pass  oi  \h^  Monte  Moro  and  the  Tdrf/ey  of 
Saas*  333 

196  Visp  to  CkAtUhn^  by  the  Pom  Of  the  Mcnt  Cervin    ' 
and  the  Vol  Tournancke.  344 

407  The  Vol  d'Jiokta.    Turin  to  Cofmayeur,  348 

408  The  Great  St,  Bernard.    Martigny  to  Aoita.  357 
109  St.  Branckier  to  Aosta;  by  the  bailey  of  Bttgnes^  the 

Glaciers  of  Ckarmcntane,  the  Coi  4e  la  fenitre^ 
and  the  fal  Pellina.  869 

14  0  Martigny  to  Gormayeur,  by  Col  de  Ferret  374 

ill  Aosta  to  Ponte,  Fal  d'Orea^  by  Cogne,  Fenitrt  de 

Cogncy  the  Col  de  Reale,  and  Fal  Soanna,  376 

112  Ponte  to  Filleneuve^   by  the  Fal  dOrea,  the  Col  de 

Croix  deNivolet,  and  the  F'alSavaranche ;  detonr 

to  the  Col  de  Gaiese,  382 

113  Ivrogne  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice,  in  the  Tarentaise, 

by  the  Fal  Grisanche  and  Col  du  Mont.  387 

114  Cormayeur  to  Bourg  St.  Mauricp^  by  the  Pass  of  the 

Little  St.  Bernard.  .     300 

115  Geneva  to  Chamouny*  396 

116  Chamouny  to  Martigoy,  by  the  TSte  Noire,  Trient, 

and  the  Col  de  Forclaz.  418 

117  Martigny  to  Cliamouny,  by  the  ColdeBalme.  420 

118  Chamouny  to  Cormayeur,  by  Ihe  Colde  Bon-homme  422 

and  the  Col  de  la  Seigne, 
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119  SallcDdies  to  VHOffital  Confiam.  438 

i2d  Genera  to  Vkambery^  hj  Anneey.  431 

ISi  Genera  to  Ghambery,  by  itttfRcf^y.  43*^ 

ISS  Chambery  to  Lanslebourg,  by  VH&gitd,  Btoutiers 

Tarentaise,  Boarg  St.  Maurice,  Tignet^  and  the 

Col  <Pheran^  4S8 

i}^  kouden  Tarentaise  to  Laittleboai|[,  by  the  C7af  lie 

VnnoiBe^  446 

125  Pont  de  BeauToisin  to  the  Baths  ofJix,  by  Mont  du 

Chat  and  the  Lae  tU  Bourget^  449 

128  Pont  de  BeauTOisin  to  Chambeiy,  by  JigwbeUette.    451 
HI  Pa$$  of  Mont  Cenif.^Pont  de  Beattvoiain  |o  Torin, 

by  Les  ^ehellea^  Ghambeiy,  and  Sua*  454 

128  Moot  Cenis  U>  Sow*  by. the  UttU  Mont  Cewis  and 

iheColdeClaSrie.  461 

129  Grenoble  to  Biiangon,  by  Bourg  d^O^smu,  and  the 

ColdeLautaret.  465 

150  Brlaq^n  to  Siua,  by  the  Pass  of  the  Mont  Genevre.  4'71 

151  CeMonne  to  Pignerolf  bj  the  Col  de  Sestrieres  and 

Val  de  CliuKm  47s 

182,  PaansTANT  Vauais  o»  tbb  WAuigifsn.— Pignerol  to 

Embmn ,  by  the  Col  de  Croix.  4?5 

isa  Pbovbstant  VAibi<BT«,— ^^rJM  Kt  Salutxoy.  by  the. 

pQssofthe  Monte  VUo.  .  479 

184  £m^ttfi  to  (7on<,  1^  BareeUonettewad  Ihq  Co4  <<'^r- 

gentidre.  488 

135  Turin  to  Nice,  by  the  Col  de  Tende.  488 

138  iVi«  lo  Genoa,  by  the  RiTiera^  or  Comiee^  490 


INTRODUCTORY  INFORMATION. 

§  1.   PASSPORTS. 

A  TBAVELLEB  canoot  reach  Switzerland  without 
a  passport  from  a  minister  of  one  or  other  of  the 
states  of  Europe;  and,  though  it  is  seldom  called 
for  while  he  is  in  the  country,  yet  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  produce  it  whenever  it  is  required.     At 
the  gates  of  Geneva,  and  perhaps  in  one  or  two 
other  capitals  of  the  cantons,  passports  are  de- 
manded on  entering.    Persons  proceeding  frorn 
Swita^erland  to  the  Austrian  states,  or  Bavaria, 
must. have  the  signature  of  the  ministers  of  those 
countries  attached  to  their  passports;  or  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  across  the  frontier. 
The  ministers  accredited  to  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion reside  at  Bern,  or  at  least  have  their  JDassport- 
offices  there ;  even  when  they  themselves  follow 
the  Diet  either  to  Zurich  or  Lucerne.    Strangers, 
therefore,  should  take  c^e  to  secure  their  vtsS  as 
they  pass  through  Bern.    See  Route  ^^  p.  ^3,  for 
further  particulars.      . . 

In  gomg  from  Geneva  to  Chamouny^  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Sardinian  Consul  is  made  a  sine  qud  non, 
in  order  to  secure  to  that  official  a  fee  of  four 
francs. 

§  2.  MONEY. 

There  is  hardly  a  country  in  Europe  which  has 
so  complicated  a  Currency  as  Switzerland ;  almost 
every  canton  has  a  Coinage  of  its  own,  and  those 
coins  that  are  current  in  one  canton  will  not  pass 
in  the  next.  Let  the  traveller,  therefore,  be  cau- 
tious how  he  overloads  himself  with  more  small 
change  than  he  is  sure  of  requiring. 

Detailed  tables  of  Swiss  coins  are  given  below, 
but  it  is  scarcefly  worth  the  traveller  s  while  to 

b 
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perplex  himself  with  iheir  intricacies;  since  he 
will  find  French  Napoleons  and  francs  current 
nearly  all  over  Swilzerland.  They  are  indeed,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  coins  he  can  take  with  him  : 
and,  except  in  some  very  remote  situations,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  country,  in  the  cantons  of  St. 
Gall,  Appenzell,  and  Grisons,  which  border  on 
Germany,  and  where  Bavarian  florins  (-20  pence) 
and  kreutzers  are  in  common  circulation,  the  inn- 
keepers always  make  out  their  bills  in  Fr.  francs, 
or  will  do  so  if  required. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  prevent  beinfi^ 
cheated,  that  the  traveller  should  know  the  value 
of  one  or  two  Swiss  coins. 

1  Swiss  franc,  containing  10  batz  ^  1  1/2  French 
franc  ^1  franc  4-8  cents.),  =  (nearly  is.  2a. 
English. 

N.B.  This  distinction  between  the  value  of 
French  and  Swiss  francs  should  be  particularly 
attended  to. 

1  batz  contains  10  rappen,  and — 1  l/2rf.  (nearly) 
English. 

The  Swiss  coins  most  frequently  met  with  are 
pieces  of  5  batzen.  or  1/2  a  Swiss  franc;  1  bat^-, 
1/2  batz,  and  rappen.  Pieces  are  also  coined  of 
•1,  2,  3,  and  k  Swiss  francs. 

Value  of  some  Foreign  Coins  in  Su>i8s  Cwrrency. 

1  French  NapoleonzzHi  Swiss  francs. 

1      »      5  franc -piece  =  from  33  3/4  to  35 

batzen. 
1  French  firanc=:  (commonly)  7  batzen  or  exactly 

6  batzen  8  rapps. 
1  English  shilling  ==  9  batzen. 
1 1      »       sovereign  =  17  Swiss  francs  4  batzen 
6  Bspps. 
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1  Brabant  dollar  =z  k  Swiss  francs »  or  kO 
batzen. 

[The  Brabant  dollar  (krontbaler,  or  grosse  tha*- 
ler)  is  an  advantageous  coin  to  take  into  the  Ger- 
man cantons,  since,  although  it  is  worth  only  5Fr. 
fr.  80  cents.,  it  passes  throughout  for  6  francs.  ] 

SWISS  FJRANcs  Aifb  BATZEN,  —Reductd  to  their  Valve 
in  the  Money  of 
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FRENCH  FRANCS  AND  CENTIMES  COMPARED  WltO 
SWISS  FRANCS  AND  BATZEN. 
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many  iDsUnces,  the  coins  in  the  following  tables  are  almost 
;  and,  where  they  stilt  exist.  French  francs  and  Swiss  batzea 
current,  so  tliat  the  traveller  need  rarely  have  recourse  to 
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Aarau,  Bern,  Basle,  Freyhurg,  Soleure,  Vaud,  and 
VaUais. 

These  cantons  combined  together  in  1825  to 
adopt  an  uniform  currency. 

Sirvtss franc  =,*0  batxen. 
„  baiz.  ='10  rapps. 
,,    Gulden  =r  15  batzen  =  60kreutxers. 

Appenzell,  Su  Gall,  Schaffhausen,  and  Thurgovie^ 

Accounts  are  kept  in  florins  ( ^  gulden  foot ,  as 
in  Frankfort,  Baden,  e^,) 

i  florin,  of60kreutier»=20rf.  English. 

1  Napoleon  =  9  florins  21  kreutiera, 

1  Brabant  doHar  =  2^  fl.        42  kr.  ^ 

i  Ducat  =  5  fl.         80  kr. 

1  Convention  dollar  =  t  fl.        24  kr. 

Geneva. 
a  Florins  (petite  monnaie)  containing  12  sols  =  12  denlers. 
b  Livres,  cx)ur3i)ts  of  20  sols  =  42  deniers. 

c  French  francs  and  centimes 
d  Swiss  francs,  and  batzen 

GenATeM  CurrancT. 
IJT.    Sol.  Den.  Fl        D«ik 

i  French  S-franc  piece    =    31      9      or      10      la 
1  French  franc  =  26  Genevese  Sols. 

i  Brabant  dollar  ^    3    40      ft     or      12       .4 

(The  Pound  sterling  is  aslially  worth  25  fr.  50  c) 

Glarus. 
1  Florin  or  Gulden  ^40  sthillings, 

Grisons. 

Florin  contains  15  (ligbt)  batzen ,  60  krentiers,  or  70  bbitxger8=^ 

1  French  franc  1%  centimes  »  iM.  English. 

.1      <■ 

Brabant  dollar  ==    3  Or.  florins  2d  kreutzers. 

French  Napoleon         =r  11    fl.  36  kr. 

„     S-franc  pJeqe  =3    2    fl.  53  kr. 

„    i  franc  «  34  kr^ 

Swiss  franc  =^  81  kr* 
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Swiw  |Heceof5batzen  =  ooe  fl.  30  blulzgers. 

„       ,f       lbaizen=»  6  blutzgers. 

i  Bavarian  florio       <=  iGri8onfl.l4kreolz. 

3  Zwaniigers  =:  iGrisonfl. 

Lucerne  and  Unterwalden. 
'  florin  of  15  (ligbO  balzen,  or  40  schilUngs ,  or  6a  kreotzers. 

i  Louis  d^or        =s  ^2  florin&  of  Lucerne. 

i  5-franc  piece    =    3  floriosofLucerue.  22  scliUliogs. 

NeuchdteL 
Li vres  of  NeuchMel  of  20  sols  and  i  2  deniers. 


Louis  d'or  » 16 1/6  Neucb&iel  liYres, 
Schwytz  and;  Vri. 
Florin  of  15  (light)  batien ,  or  40  schillings^  or  60  kreutsers. 

Louis  d'or=l  S  florins  of  Scbwytz.. 

Ticino  [Tessin], 
The  lira  contains  20  soldi,  each  Of  4  quatrini 

Louis  d'or  ^  from  34  to  37 1/!^  lire. 

Zurich. 

Florin  =  16  ^good)  batzen  =  60  krentzers  =  2  French  franco 
85  cents,  ns  1  Bavarian  flariji  6 kreutzers. 


Bryant  dollar  «s  2        Zurich  florins  27kreutzers» 

French  5-franc  piece      =  2  1/6  Zurich  florins 

,,     20-franc     ,,         »>  8  1/2  Zurich  florins. 

The  Zurich  florin  is  also'divided  into  16  good)  bataen  and 
40  rapps,  and  again  into  40  schillings  of  4  rappseach. 

In  August,  1834  twelve  of  the  cantons  ^  agre^ 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  pre- 
sent complicated  currency,  and  to  devise  a  new 
and  uniform  system' of  coinage.     They  have  aU 
'ready  altered  and  corrected  the  weightis  and  mea- 

*  Zurich,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Zug.  Glarus,  Froyburg,  Soleure, 
9jUle,  Schaffhausen,  Sr.  Gall,  Argovicy  and  ThurgoTie. 
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sares  of  Switzerland,  but  the  result  of  their  la- 
bours regarding  the  currency  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared. 

§  3,   DISTANCES. 

There  is  not  less  perplexity  and  variation  in  the 
measurement  of  distances^,  tnan  in  the  calculation 
of  money,  in  Switzerland. 

Distances  are  reckoned  throughout  Switzerland 
not  by  miles,  but  by  stunden  (hours,  t.  e.  hours' 
walking)  or  leagues.  The  measures  of  length  gi- 
ven in  the*  following  routes  have  been  taken  from 
the  most  perfect  tables  that  could  be  procured  ; 
but  the  Editor  is  aware  that  there  must  be  many 
errors,  and  that  an  approach Xo  accuracy  is  all  that 
can  be  expected  from  them.  The  length  of  the 
stunde  has  been  calculated  at  5278  metres,  or 
2708  toises  » 1800  Bernese  feet ;  21,137  of  such 
stunden  go  to  a  degree  of  the  equator.  To  make 
this  measurement  agree  with  the  actual  pace  of 
walking,  it  is  necessary  to  advance  271  Paris  feet 
in  a  minute. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  Swiss  Government  that 
no  authorised  measurement  of  the  roads  through- 
out the  country  should  have  been  undertaken  by 
them  at  the  public  expense.  Since  the  correction 
of  weights  and  measures  in  1833-34.,  3-lOths  of  a 
m5tre  (=3  decimetres,  or  132,088  Paris  lines)  has 
been  constituted  the  legal  Swiss  foot,  and  16,000 
Swiss  feet  :=  1  stunde. 

§   5.    MODES    OF    TRAVELLmG    IN    SWITZERLAND. — 
POSTING. 

The  means  of  travelling  in  Switzerland  have 
been  greatly  improved  and  increased  wiftin  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  great  roads  are 
excellent,  and  those  over  the  Alps  stupendous  in 
addition;  upon  almost  all  of  them  diligences  run; 
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and  since  1823,  when  the  first  experiment  with 
Sieam  was  made  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  every 
4)ne  of  the  large  lakes  is  navigated  by  steam- 
boats. 

Posting  is  unknown  in  most  of  the  cantons  of 
S^'tzerland,  and  is  confiaed  to  the  following  routes 
near  the  frontier; — From  Constance  to  St.  Gal! 
and  through  the  Grisons  to  Coire:  over  the  Splii- 
gen  to  Chiavenna  and  Milan  ;  over  the  Bernardio 
U)  Bellinzona,  Lugano,  and  Milan:  from  Geneva 
to  Milan  over  the  Simplon,  along  both  Shores  of 
the  Lake  Leman,  by  Lausanne  or  by  1'honon  ; 
from  Airolo  ^t  the  south  base  of  the  St.  Gotlhard 
to  Bellinzona.  The  traveller  may  likewise  post 
from  Basle  to  Schaffliausen,  and  from  Schaffhau- 
sen  to  Constance,  if  he  choose  the  routes  throngh 
Baden  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  It  is  stated 
that  post-horses  are  kept  in  Canton  Argovie,  be- 
tween Basle  and  Schafmausen,  and  in  Neuch&tel, 
but  on  .this  point  the  writer  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. The  tariff  and  charges  for  horses  and 
postilions  vary  in  the  different  cantons,  but  the 
rc|];ulations  of  the  adjoining  states  are  for  the  most 
part  followed.  For  instance,  in  ThurgovLe  and 
St.  Gall  the  charges  are  according  to  the  Baden 
tariff;  in  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  the  Vallais,  accord- 
ing to  the  French;  and  in  the  Grisons,  according 
to  the  Austrian.  Further  particulars  are  given  in 
I  he  respective  routes  upon  which  post-horses  are 
maintained. 

At  Coire,  and  other  post-stations  on  the  great 
road  through  the  Grisons,  the  post-masters  give 
I  he  traveller  a  printed  ticket,  ciontaining  the  details 
of  all  charges  according  to  the  distance  and  number 
of  horses. 

%*  It  is  very  generally  asserted  that  the  Diet 
is  about  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  post- 
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borses  throagh6ut  Switzerland,  and  that'  this  new. 
enacimenc  may  be  eipected  tacome  into  force  nexit 
year. 

§  6.    DILIIQENGES. — LUGGAGE. 

Diligences  now  run  daily  between  most  of  tbe^ 
large  towns  of  Switzerland,  and  there  are  few  car- 
riage-roads in  the  countrv  not  traversed  by  them- 
tww5e  or  thrice  a-week  at  least. 
~  They  generally  belong  to  the  goyernmeni  of  the 
different  cantons,  and  are  attached  to  the  post- 
office,  as  in  Germany.  The  places  are  nambered, 
and  all  baggage  exceeding  a  certain  fixed  wdght 
is  diarged  extra,  and  often  gready  increases  the 
expense  of  this  mode  of  conveyance,  which  is  one 
reason  among  many  why  travellers  should  reduce 
their  baggage  to  the  smallest  possible  compass. 
The  public  conveyances  are  by  no  means  so  well 
organised  as  in  Germany.  On  some  routes,  par-- 
ticulariy  in  going  from  one  canton  into  another, 
passengers  are  sometimes  transferred  into  another 
coach,  and  run  the  chance  of  waiting  several  honrs 
for  it,  being  set  down  in  a  remote  spot  to  pass  the^ 
interval  as  they  may^  and  this  not  unfrequently  in 
die  middle  of  the  night. 

'  The  conducteur's  fee  is  included  in  the  fare, 
but  the  postilion's  trinkgeld  is  paid  separately  by. 
the  passengers  in  some  parts  of  the  country;  in  St. 
Gall,  for  instance,  they  expect  from  6  to  9  kr^  per 
stage. 

'  Travellers  in  Switzerland  will  frequently  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public  oonveyan* 
ees  to  forward  their  luggaae  from  one  place  to 
another,  while  they  are  making  pedestrian  excur-> 
sions  among  the  mountains.  In  such  cases,  the^ 
have  only  to  book  their  packages  at  the  coach-(^ 
fioe,  after  carefully  addressing  them,  and,  hi  some 

b. 
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cases,  entering  a  specification  of  their  value  in  a 
printed  form.  They  will  then  receive  a  receipt, 
and  the  article  will  be  forwarded  and  taken  care  of 
until  reclaimed. 

In  making  application'  for  packages  so  con- 
Signedk  as  well  as  for  letters  at  the  post-office,  the 
Englishman  should  present  his  name  in  writing, 
ai  our  pronunciation  is  frecfuently  unintelligible 
to  foreigners,  and  without  this  precaution  the  ap- 
plicant majr  be  told  that  his  luggage  has  not  arri- 
ved, when  in  realitv  it  is  all  the  while  lying  in  the. 
depdt.  The  traveller  may  also  request  to  lool^ 
over  the  packages  in  search  of  his  own. 

§  7.  VOITURIER. — LOBNEUTSCmSB. 

Posting,  except  along  the  few  routes  mentioned 
already  in  p.  xx»  ceases  at  the  Swiss  frontier,  and 
those  who  have  been  travelling  post  must  there- 
fore engage  a  voiturier  at  the  first  Swiss  towa» 
with  a  suitable  number  of  horses  to  draw  their 
carriage.  If  it  be  light,  and  the  party  small,  two 
horses  will  suffice ;  but  the  coachman  must  thea 
drive  from  the  box ;  with  a  heavy  carriage,  three 
9r  four  horses  must  be  taken,  and  the  driver  will 
ride  as  postilion.  The  towns  of  Basle,  Schaffhaur* 
sen,  Zurich,  Bern,  Thun,  Lausanne,  and  Geneva, 
are  the  head-quarters  of  the  voituriers ;  at  all  of 
them  there  are  many  persons  who  keep  job-horses 
fer  hire,  and  will  either  conduct  tne  traveller 
themselves,  or  send  coachmen  in  their  employ.  At 
oiost  of  the  frontier  towns^  return  horses  ar^  to  be 
met  with,  and  the  traveller  may  save  some  days  of 
back  fare  by  availing  himself  of  them* 
.  Before  making  an  engagement,  it  is  prudent  to. 
consult  the  landlord  of  the  inn  or  some  other  res? 
pectable  inhabitant— (N.B.  not  the  waiter)  —  to 
tecommend  a  person  of  approved  character  to  be 
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employed.    As  there  are  many  very  roguish  voi- 
taners,  ready  to  take  advantage  or  the  traveller 
on  all  occasions,  sach  a  recommendation  will  be 
a  guarantee,  to«a  certain  extent,  for  go6d  beha- 
viour. *  The  landlord  should  be  referred  to  apart, 
not  in  the  presence  of  the  coachman,  nor,  inaeed, 
with  his  cognisance.    It  is  a  bad  plan  to  intrust  a 
waiter  or  inferior  person  with  the  negociation ;  he 
will  most  probably  sell  the  traveller  to  the  voitu- 
rier,  and  make  a  job  for  his  own  advantage.    The 
most  judicious  mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  discard 
all  go-betweens  and  subordinates,  to  insist   on 
seeing  the  principal',  the  owner  of  the  horses,  and 
to  make  the  bargain  at  once  with  him.    Besides 
ascertaining  that  the  voiturier  is   a  respectable 
man,  that  his  horses  are  good,  and  his  carriage 
(when  it  also  is  required)  be  clean  and  stout,  it  is 
desirable  in  many  cases  that  he  should  speak  French 
as  well  as  German,  and,  in  all,  that  he  be  acquaint 
ted  with  the  roads  to  be  tratersed.    The  engage- 
ment should,  in  the  first  instance,  not  be  made 
for  any  specific  time,  at  least  not  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, uQtil  man  and  horses  have  been  tried  and 
have  given  satisfactiour    It  is  better  to  take  him 
on  firom  day  to  day,  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
his  being  continued  if  he  behaves  well. 

Some  persons  engage  a  voiturier  for  a  certain 
sum,  to  perform  a  stated  journey  in  a  fixed  num-» 
ber  of  days;  a  bad  plan,  since  it  ties  down  the 
trav^er  to  a  prescribed  route,  without  the  power 
of  diverging,  if  he  choose  to  alter  his  plans,  or  of 
tarrying  by  the  way.  The  employer  should  re-» 
serve  to  himself  the  power  of  aismissins^  his  voi-^ 
tarier.as  soon  as  he  reaches  a  post-4*oaa  (see  the 
map). 

The  egtablished  charge  througfaoat  Switzerland, 
per  diem,  is  9  Fr.  francs  for  each  horse,  and  1  Fr. 
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franc  per  horse  trinkgeld  for  the  driver.  This  in— 
elndes  the  hire  of  a  carriage  when  wanted. 

For  this  consideration  the  coachman  keeps 
himself  aAd  his  horses,  supplying  ^sh  ones  if  his 
own  fall  ill  or  lame  :  he  ought  also  to  pay  ail  tolls, 
and  the  charge  for  leaders  (vorspann)  to  drag  the 
carriage  up  steep  ascents«  These  two  last  condi- 
tions, however,  are  not  alwavs  aftceded  to,  and 
these  charges  often  fall  upon  the  master. 

When  the  traveller  has  no  servant  of  his  own, 
the  voiturier  cleans  the  carriage,  greases  the 
wheels,  and  assists  in  packing  and  unpacking  the 
baggage. 

The  usual  rate  of  travelling  is  from  ten  to  four- 
teen ^tunden,  thirty-two  to  forty-six  miles  a-day, 
proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an-hour 
— ten  stunden  a-day  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
driver.  It  is  necessary  to  halt  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  about  two*houps,  to  rest  the  horses.  Oa 
the  days  during  whidi  a  halt  is  made  in  a  town 
or  elsewhere,  the  charge  is  reduced  one-half;  and, 
should  the  traveHef  require  the  horses  for  a  short 
drive  of  an  hour  or  two  through  the  town,  this 
should  make  no  difference. 

Back-Fare. — In  addition  to  the  daily  charges 
while  employed,  the  voiturier  requires,  if  dismiss- 
ed at  a  distance  from  his  own  home,  to  be  paid 
back-fare  for  the  number  of  days  necessary  to 
take  him  thither.  This  payment  should  be  cal- 
culated at  the  rate  of  the  longest  day's  journey, 
say  twelve  stunden  (nearly  forty  miles),  which  is 
not  too  much  with  an  emptor  carriage.  At  this 
rate,  the  back-fare  to  be  paid  between  some  of 
the  principal  places  in  Switzerland  would  be  nearly 
according  to  the  number  of  days  set  down  in  the 
following  table :  — 
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Days  of 

Stundrn. 

Back-F.r». 

Bdsle  to  Bern     .    .     . 

18  4/2 

.         1  4/2 

,,          Coira    •    •     « 

41 

3  1/2 

„          Geneva .     .    . 

44 

8  1/2 

„          Lausanne  .    . 

33  1/2 

2  1/2 

•    ,,          Lucerne    •     . 

19 

1  1/2 

NeucfaAtel  .    . 

32 

2 

M          Zurich  .     .    . 

16  1/8 

i   i/2 

Geneve  to  Berne   *    .    . 

28  1/3 

3 

„          Coire    .     .    • 

76 

6 

„          Neuchdlel  .    . 

23  2/3 

2 

„          Schaffliausen . 

54 

4 

„          Soleure     .    • 

83 

2  1/2 

,,          Zurich      .    • 

51  1/2 

4 

yy         Lucerne    .    . 

46 

3  1/2 

It  is  more  for  the  traveUer*s  advantage  to  iake 
one  set  of  horses  through  the  journey  than  to 
trust  to  the  chance  of  engaging  them  from  one 
town  to  another — a  metboa,  subject  to  delay  aM 
vexation  from  the  uncertainty  of  finding  them  at 
ail  times,  and  from  the  manoeuvres  of  petty  inn- 
keepers, who  will  of ten^  pretend  that  none  are  to 
be  had,  and  will  throw *every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  his  departure.  Besides  which,  by  such  an 
arrangement,  the  employer  must  inevitably  pay 
back-fare  for  every  day,  whereas,  if  he  engage  the 
same  voiturier  for  a  length  of  time,  he  may  so 
arrange  his  tour^  ina  circle  as  it  were,  as  to  dis- 
charge him  within  one  or  two  day's  journey  from 
his  home,  and  thus  considerably  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  back-fare. 

It  is  advisable  beforo  setting  out  to  have  an 
agreement  drawn  up  in  writing,  including  the  sti- 
pulations which  have  been  recounted  above.  A 
{iece  of  money,  called  in  German  daraufgeld,  in 
talian  la  caparra,  is  then  given  bygone  of  die  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  other,  after  which  the  bar- 
gain is  held  to  be  concluded. 
There  are  many  excursions  in  Switzerland  that 


i^re  not  to  be  made  in  a  travelling-carriage :  insuch 
cases  it  must  either  wait  for.  the  trayelier;  or  be 
sent  round  to  meet  him  at  an  appointed  spot* 

The  system  of  vetturino  travelling,  with  all  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  has  been  so  fully 
explained  in  the  Handbook  iFor  North  Germany, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  again  into  fuller  de- 
i;ails  here  than  have  been  given  above. 

§  8.   CHA.RS-A-BA1!(^C. 

The  char-&4)anc,  the  national  carriage  of  Swit- 
z€rlapd«  may  be  described  as  the  body  of  a  gig, 
or  a  bench ,  as  its  name  implies ,  placed  side- 
ways upon  four  wheels,  at  a  very  little  distance  from 
the  ground;  li  is  surrounded  by  leather  curtains^ 
made  to  draw«  whence  it  has  been  compared  to  a 
four-post  bedstead  on  wheels.  There  is  a  larger 
kind  of  char^  in  which  the  benches  are  suspended 
by  thongs,  not  springs,  across  a  kind  of  long 
waggon,  and  are  arrange^l  one  behind  the  other. 
The  char-A-banc  is  a  very 'strong  and  light  vehicle, 
capable  of  carrying  two  persons,  or  three  at  a 
pinch,  and  will  go  on  roads  where  no  other  species 
of  carriage  could  venture.  It  is  convenient,  from 
being  so  low  that  one  can  jump  in,  or  alight  with- 
out stopping  the  horse,  while  it  is  going  on ;  but 
it  is  a  very  jolting  conveyance.  Such  a  carriage 
is  to  be  hired  even  in  the  smallest  Swiss  villages, 
and  the  usual  charge,  including  the  driver,  is 
twelve  French  francs  a-day;  but  the  charge  will 
be  doubled  by  back-^are  if  the  driver  cannot  reach 
home  the  same  night,  after  the  time  when  he  is  dis- 
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The  services  of  a  Guide  are  needful  when  the 
traveller  is  about  to  plunge  into  the  recesses  of  the 


moantains  on  foot.  Ho  makes  himself  useful,  not 
only  in  pointing  out  the  way,  but  in  acting  as  in-i 
terpret^  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  country,. and  also  in  Feiieving  the  traveller 
of  the  weight  of  his  knapsack  or  travellings  bag. 
He  may  be  said  to  be  indispensable  in  ascending 
very  lofty  mountains,  in  exploring  glaciers,  and  in 
crossin£|  the  minor  passes  of  the  Alps,  not  traver-^ 
sed  by -nigh  roads,  but  by  mere  bridle  or  foot- 
paths, which,  bein^  rarely  traversed,  and  in  many 
places,  not  distinctly  marked,  or  confounded  wita 
mnumerable  tracks  of  cattle,  will  often  bewilder 
the  inexperienced  travdler  not  acquainted  with 
the  mouatains^  When  snow  is  threatening  to 
fall,  or  after  a  snow-storm  has  covered  the  path, 
and  dblttarated  the  footsteps  of  preceding  travel- 
lers^ a  guide  ma^  be  required  in  ^tuations  where, 
under  ordinary  ciroufflstances,  his  presenee  might 
be  dispense  with. 

Gmde$  by  frahssion  are  to  be  met  with  in  most 
parts  of  Switzerland ;  those  of  Chamouni  (in  Savoy) 
are  deservedly  renowned,  being  regularljr  bred 
to  their  profession,  and  subject^  to  examination 
as  to  character  and  fitness  before  they  are  admit* 
ted  into  the  fraternity.  They  are  enrolled  in  a 
corps,  placed  under  the  control  of  a  syndic  aiH 
poialedi>y  the  Sardinian  Government.  (Route  115.] 
In  Switzerlsmd  they  abound  at  Interlachen  and 
Thua,  liucerne,  and  all  the  other  starting-points 
from  whidi  pedestrian  excursions  are  be^tm* 
Here,  again^  tbe  traveller,  had  better  tru^t  to  the 
innkeeper  to  recommend  a  fit  person ;  but  it  is 
advisable  not  to  hire  one  for  a  lengdi  of  time 
beforehand.  He  ought  not  to  be  too  far  advanced 
in  years. 

The  established  rate  of  hire  is  six  Frendi  francs 
a-day ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  a 
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claim  for  money  to  return,  if  dismissed  at  a  dis^ 
lance  from  home,  unless  the  employer  find  hina  a 
fresh  master  to  lake  back.    For  this  sum   the 

Suide  provides  for  himself,  and  is  expected  to 
ischargei  all  the  duties  of  a  domestic  towards  his 
eniployer. 

For  the  most  part  j  the  guides  may  be  said  to  be 
obliging,  intelligent,  and  hard-working  men. 
Few  who  have  employed  them  but  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  tact,  ia 
moments  of  danger — ^in  the  difficult  pass,  in  the 
midst  of  the  snow-storm,  or  among  the  gaping 
clefts  of  theglaciers.  It  is  in  such  situations  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  mountains,  their  experience 
of  the  weather,  their  strong  arm  and  steady  foot, 
are  fully  appreciated.  The  traveller  should  al- 
ways follow  the  guide  in  crossing  glaciers,  and,  in 
ifoing  over  tracts  covered  with  snow,  should  al- 
ow him  to  choose  what  his  experience  teaches  to 
be  the  safest  path.  In  dangerous  situations  the 
guide  advances  a-head,  with  cautious  step,  sound- 
ing with  his  pole  beforehand  as  in  a  sea  beset  with 
shoals. 

-  A  little  civility  and  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
the  employer — the  offer  of  a  cigar  from  the  tra- 
veller's own  case,  or  a  glass*of  brandy  from  his^ 
private  flask-— will  rarely  be  thrown  aw^ ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  likely  to  produce  .assiduity  and 
communicativeness  on  the  part  of  the  guide.  Many 
of  them  are  fine  athletic  men,  and  to  carry  for  8 
or  10  hours  a-day,  and  for  a  distance  of  25  or  30 
miles,  a  load  of  30  or  40  Jbs.  weight  is^made  light 
of  by  them.    "    ■ 

Some  travellers  content  themselves  with"  Kel- 
ler's excellent  map  to  guide  them,  and'employ  a 
mere  porter  to  carry  their  baggage  for  them. 
Such  a  man  'is  paid  less  than    the  professional 
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guides ;  3  or  &•  fir.  a-day  will  suffice  for  them ;  others 
are  satisfied  with  taking  a  guide  only  to  cross  the 
moan  tains,  from  one  valley  ii^to  another,  where^ 
as  before  observed,  they  are  really  indispensable; 
Those  who  travel  in  chars  or  on  horseback  will 
find  that  the  driver,  or  the  man  who  accompanies 
the  horse,  will  usually  serve  as  guide^  and  render 
unnecessary  the  employment  of  any  other  person 
in  that  capacity.  At  Chamouny,  however,  the 
{guides  must  be  hired  distinct  from  the  mules. 
I.et  it  be  observed  that,  when  the  travelling  party 
includes  ladies,  a  guide  is  required  to  attend  on 
each,  during  a  mountain  excursion,  to  lead  down 
the  horses,  where  the  path  is  steep,  and  to  lend 
their  arms  to  the  fair  travellers,  when  the  exigences 
of  the  way  require  them  to  dismount,  and  proceed 
on  foot. 

Even  the  aged  or  invalid  female  is  by  no  means 
debarVed  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  part  in  difficult 
mountain  expeditions.  Those  who  are  too  infirm 
either  to  walk  or  ride,  may  be  carried  over  the 
mountains  in  a  ^'dtaise-a-porteurs"  (Germ.  Trag- 
sessel),  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  chair,  car- 
ried in  the  manner  of  a  sedan,  upon  poles,  by  two 
bearers ;  two  extra  bearers  must  be  taken  to  re- 
lievein  turn,  and  every  man  expects  6  fr.  per  diem, 
and  3  fr.  return-money  for  the  days  required  to 
reach  home. 

§  10.    HOBSES  AND  IIIULES. 

Previous  to  1800,  or  even  later,' until  Napoleon 
commenced  the  magnificent  carriage-roads  over 
the  Alps,  which  will  assist  .in  immortalising  his 
name,  the  only,  mode  of  conveying  either  passen- 
f;ers  or  goods  across  them  was  on  the  back  of 
horses  or  mules.  .  Even  now,  upon  all  the  minor 
passes,  almost  the  entire  traffic  is  carried  on  by 
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meaas  of  them.  la  oiher  instances,  where  the 
beauties  of  scenery  attract  an  influx  of  strangers , 
mules  are  kept  for  their  conveyance,  even  where 
they  are  not  required  for  the  transport  of  roer- 
chandise. 

The  customary  hire  of  a  horse  or  mule  through- 
o.ut  Switzerland,  generally  fixed  by  a  printed 
tariff,  amounts  to  9  fr.  a*day,  inclumng  tne^  man 
who  takes  care  of  it ;  at  Ghamouny  it  is  6  fr.,  but 
there  a  guide  must  also  be  taken.  Back-fare 
must  be  paid  if  the  animals  are  dismissed  at  a 
distance  from  home,  and  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the 
day  that  they  cannot  return  before  night. 

The  ponies  that  are  used  in  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land,  on  the  Biighi,  and  in  other  parts  of  Swit^ 
zerland,  are  clever  animals,  that  will  carry  you 
up  and  dowq  ascents  perfectly  impracticable  to 
horses  unused  to  the  mountains;  but  they  are  far 
distanced  by  the  mules  of  Ghamouny  and  other 
parts  of  Savoy.  Their  sagacity,  strength,  and 
sureness  of  foot,  are  really  'wonderful.  The  paths 
which  they  ascend  or  descend  with  ease  are  steep- 
er than  any  staircase,  with  ledges  of  rock,  2  or 
3  ft.  high,  fnstead  of  steps.  Sometimes  they  are 
covered  with  broken  fragments,  between  which 
they  must  pick  their  way,  at  the  risk  of  breaking 
their  legs ;  at  others,  they  traverse  a  narrow  ledge 
of  the  mountain,  with  an  abyss  on  one  side  and  a 
wall  of  rock  on  the  other;  and  here  the  mule  in- 
variably walks  on  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice 
—a  habit  derived  from  the  animal's  being  ac- 
customed to  carry  large  packages  of  merchandise, 
which,  if  allowed  to  strike  against  the  rock  on  one 
side,  would  destroy  the  mule's  balance,  and  jostle 
him  overboard.  In  such  dangerous  passes,  the 
caution  of  the  animal  is  very  .remarkable  :  he 
steeds  i^  rein  to  guide  him,  but  will  pick  his  own 
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way,  and  find  out  ihe  best  path,  far  better  than, 
his  rider  can  direct  him;  and,  in  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  safer  to  let  the  reins  hang  loose,  and 
trust  entirely  to  his  sagacity,  than  to  perplex  him 
by  checking  him  '^ith  the  curb,  at  a  moment 
when,  by  confusing  the  animal,  there  will  be  risk 
of  his  losing  his  footing,  and  perhaps  tumbling 
headlonjg. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe*  the  patient  animal, 
on  reaching  dangerous  ground,  smelling  with  bis 
nose  down  like  a  dog,  and  trying  the  surface  with 
hrs  foot,  bdFore  he  will  advance  a  step,  as  the  poe( 
has  accurately  described  him  : 

**  Shanning  tbe  loose  stone  oii  the  precipice  — 
Snorlh^  sutpioioQ^wbiie  with  sight,  smell,  touch, 
Trjing,  detecting,  where  the  surface  smiled ; 
And^  with  deliberate  courage,  sliding  down, 
Where,  in  his  sledge,  the  Laplander  had  tiirU^d        , 
With  lo(^  aghasU'^— Ao^crj. 

§  11.   SWISS  INIfS. 

Switzerland  is  well  provided  with  inns;  and 
those  of  the  large  towns,  such  as  the  Faucon,  at 
Beilne,  tbe  Vergues  and  Couronne,  at  Geneva,  the 
Bellevue,  at  Thun,  the  Three  Kings,  at  Basle, 
yield,  in  extent  and  good  management,  to  few  ho*, 
tels  in  either  France  or  Germany*  The  ^eat 
annual  influx  of  strangers  into  the  country  is  of 
the  same  importance  to  Switzerland  that  some 
additional  branch  of  industiy  or  commerce  would 
b^  and  renders  the  profession  of  host  most  lu- 
crative. Many  of  the  Swiss  innkeepers  are  very 
wealthy,  and  it  is  not* uncommon  to  find  an  indi- 
vidual in  this  capacity  who  is  landamman  or  chief 
i^agtstrate  of  the  canton. 

The  approach  to  one  of  the  first-rate  hotels  in 
the  larfi;e  towns,  in  the  height  of  summer,  exhi^ 
bits  rather  a  characteristic  spectacle.  The  street 
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before  it  is  usually  filled  with  several  rows  of  ve- 
hicles of  all  sorts,  from  the  dirty  and  rickety  ca- 
liche of  the  German  voiturier,  to  the  neat  chariot 
of  the  English  peer,  and  the  less  elegant,  but 
equally  imposing,  equipage  of  the  Russian  prince. 
Before  the  doorway  is  invariably  grouped  a  crowd 
of  loitering  Servants  and  couriers,  of  all  nations 
and  languages,  and  two  or  three  knots  of  posti- 
lions and  coachmen  on  the  look-out  foremplov- 
ment.  During  the  height  of  the  season,  should 
the  traveller  arrive  late  in  the  evening,  the  chances 
are  against  his  being  admitted,  unless  he  have  sent 
or  written  beforehand  to  secure  rooms.  This 
object  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  the  means  of 
the  courier  of  another  party  about  to  set  out  at  aa 
earlier  hour. 

Couriers,  voituriers,  guides,  and  boatmen,  are 
apt  sometimes  to  sell  their  employers  to  the  inn- 
keepers for  a  gratuity,  so  that  travellers  should 
not  always  implicitly  follow  the  recommendations 
of  such  persons  regarding  inns ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  list  of  inns,  drawn  up  with  much  care, 
and  given  in  this  book,  will  render  the  travelhr 
in  future  more  independentof  their  recommenda- 
tions. The  innkeepers  hitherto  have  been  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  this  class  of  persons,  who 
invariably  fare  sumptuously,  and  certainly  not 
at  their  own  expense.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  attendance  which  ought  to  be  be- 
stowed on  the  master  is  lavished  upon  his  menials. 
Whenever  a  new  inn  is  started,  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably by  -the  lavish  distribution  of  high  gratui- 
ties to  coachmen,  couriers,  and  the  like,  and  by 
Kampering  them  with  the  best  fare,  that  the  land- 
)rd  endeavours  to  fill  his  house,  to  the  prejudice 
both  of  the  comfort  and  the  purse  of  their  mas^ 
ters.     With  few  exceptions,  tnerefore  (which  are 
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specified  in  tbe  following  pages],  the  writer  has 

fenerally  found  himself  best  off  in  the  old-esta- 
lisbed  nouses. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
wants,  tastes,  and  habits  of  the  English  are  more 
carefully  and  successfully  studied  in  the  Swiss 
inns  than  even  in  those  of  Germany.  Thus,  at 
most  of  the  large  inns,  there  is  a  late  table-d'bdte 
dinner  at  4  or  5  o'clock,  expressly  for  the  En- 
glish; and  the  luxury  of  tea  may  always  be  had 
in  perfection.  Cleanliness  is  to  be  met  with  al- 
most everywhere,  until  you  reach  the  S.  slopes 
of  the  Alps  and  the  approach  to  Italy.  In  canton 
Bern,  in  particular,  the  inns,  even  in  the  small  and 
remote  villages,  are  patterns  of  neatness,  such . 
as  even  fastidious  trayellers  may  be  contented 
with. 

The  uSual  charges  are,  for  dinner  at  the  early 
table-d'hdte— 3  Fr.  fr.::^20  batz.  Later  ditto,  I 
orSFr.  fr. 

Dinner,  in  private,  6  fr.  per  head  for  1  or  2  per- 
sons, at  the  more  expensive  inns;  and  from  3  to  5 
fr.  per  head  for  a  party  at  smaller  inns. 

Beds,  1 1/2  to  2  fr.- 10  to  13  1/2  batz. 

Breakfast,  1 1/2  to  2  fr.=10  to  14  batz; 

Tea,  ll/2fr. 

To  ibis  is  added,  in  most  of  the  larger  inns,  a 
charge  of  1  franc  for  a  wax  candle,  to  swell  the 
bill. 

The  charges  for  rooms  vary  according  to  their 
situation  on  tbe  lower  floors  and  the  views  they 
command;  but  the  best  suite  of  apartments,  in 
first-rate  inns,  ought  not  to  exceed  4  fr.'  a-day, 
for  a  sitting-room  or  salon,  and  3  fr.  for  each 
bed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  gene- 
rally two  sets  of  charges,  one  for  natives,  or  Ger- 
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mans,  and  another  for  th^  Engli^ ,  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  th^  latter  have  both  longer  purses^  and 
also  more  numerous  wants,  and  are  more  difficult 
to  serve. 

The  servants  are  remunerated  nearly  as  in  Ger- 
many—  1  fr. ,  a-day  is  ample  from  each  person  for 
the  whole  household,  including  the.  cfeanii^  of 
clothes,  boots,  and  shoes. 

It  is  often  remarked  by  the  English  that  the 
Germans  pay  very  little  to  the  servants  at  inns ; 
but  they  should  bear' in  mind  how  much  less  trou- 
ble the  Germans  give^  and  how  slight  the  atten^ 
dance  which  they  require  generallv  speaking. 

French  is  almost  invariably  spoken  at  the  inns, 
even  in  the  German  cantons,  except  in  remote 
parts,  as  in  the  side  valleys  of  the  Grisons.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  German  language  is  a  very  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  traveller. 

Swiss  inns  have,  in  general,  the  reputation  of 
being  expensive,  and  the  innkeepers  of  being  ex<- 
tortionate.  At  recent  journey  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  has  scarcely  afforded  an  in^ 
stance  of  either;  but,  where  such  cases  have  oc- 
curred, notice  has  been  taken  of  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  At  minor  and  remote  inns  manoeu- 
vres are  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
detaining  the  guests. 

Among  the  mountains  the  traveller  may  obtain, 
in  perfection,  the  small  alpine  trout,  which  are  of 
great  excellence;  sometimes,  also,  chamois  veni- 
son, which,  by  the  way,  is  far  inferior  to  park  ve- 
nison; wild  strawberries  are  yery  abundant,  and, 
with  a  copious  admixture  of  delicious  cream,  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  Alps, — are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.. 

Those  who  enter  a  Swiss  inn,  tired,  hot,  and 
thirsty,  after  a  long  walk  or  dusty  ride,  may  ask 
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for  a  battle  of  "Iknonade  gazense/' under  which 
name  they  will  recognise  a  drink  nearly  resem* 
bling  ginger  beer,  bat  with  more  acidity,  and» 
when  good,  very  refreshing.  It  supplies  here  the 
place  of  hock  and  Settzer-^water  on  the  Rhine. 

The  best  Swiss  wines  are  those  of  Neuchfttel  and 
Vaud ;  such  as  they  are  procured  at  inns,  they 
merit  no  great  praise.  An  effiervescing  sweet  Sar* 
dinian  wine  (vin  d'Asti]  is  common,  and  may  be  re* 
sorted  to  for  a  change. 

§    12.— :  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TRAVELLERS,    AND  REQUI'- 
SIXES  FOR  A   JOURNEY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

The  begt  season  fdr  travelling  among  the  Alps  is 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  in 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  mcladed  the  last  half  of 
Jane.  The  higher  Alpine  passes  are  scarcely  clear 
of  snow  before  the  second  week  of  June ;  and  be^ 
fore  the  middle  6f  October,  though  the  weather  is 
often  still  serene,  the  nights  draw  in  so  fast  as  to 
curtdil,  inconveniently,  the  d^y's  journey.  Dur- 
ing the  long  days,' one  may  get  over  a  great  deal 
of  ground.  The  judicious  traveller  will  econo- 
mize the  daylight  by  rising,  and  setting  forth  as 
soon  after  sun-rise  as  possible. 

The  average  daily  expense  of  living  at  the  best 
inns  in  Switzerland  will  vary  between  8  Fr.  fr.  and 
10  fr.  a-day,  excluding  all  charge  for  coiivej%n- 
ces,  horses,  and  guide.  The  pedestrian  who^ 
with  Keller  in  his  pocket,  can  dispense  with  a 
guide,  may  travel  in  the  remoter  valleys  of  Swit- 
zerland at  the  rate  of  5  to  7  fr.  a-day,  provided  he 
knows  German  and  French.  The  German  stu- 
dents, who  understand  the  art  of  tratellii^  eco- 
nomically, always  proceed  in  a  party,  and  usually 
send  on  one  of  their  number  a^tiead,  to  tbei^  in-^ 
tended  night-quarters,  to  make  terlns  with  the 
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innkeeper.  There  is  this  advantage  in  iravellin(; 
with  a  party;  that  numbers  are  more  welcomed  at 
an  inn  and  better  attended  than  a  sofitary  indivi- 
dual ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  inns  are  rail,  few 
stand  a  better  chance  than  many.  All  arrange- 
ments for  the  hire  of  carriages,  horses,  or  guides, 
should  be  concluded  over-night  :  he  that  waits  till 
the  morning  will  generally  find  either  the  conveyan- 
ces engaged  by  others,  or  the  price  demanded 
for  them  increased,  and,  at  all  events,  his  depar- 
ture delayed. 

Saussure  recommends  those  who  are  inexperien- 
ced in  Alpine  travelling  to  accustom  themselves 
for  some  time  before  they  set  out  to  look  down 
from  heights  and  over  precipices,  so  that,  when 
they  really  enter  upon  a  dangerous  path,  the  eye 
may  be  familiarized  with  the  depths  of  the  abyss, 
ana  the  aspect  of  danger,  and  the  head  relieved 
from  the  vertigo  which  the  sudden  sight  of  a  pre- 
cipice is  otherwise  apt  to  produce. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  caution 
against  '^drinkmg  cold  water"  or  cold  milk,  when 
heated;  but  the  guides,  and  natives  accustomed 
to  mountain  travelling,,  never  drink  before  rest- 
ing ;  exercise  afterwards  will  render  the  draught 


It  is  tiresome  and  unprofitable  in  the  extreme 
to  ^alk  along  a  level  road  at  the  bottom  of  a  val- 
ley, where  conveyances  are  to  be  had,  and  there 
is  a  carriage-road  :  here  it  is  best  to  ride ;  the 
expense  in  money  is  counterbalanced  by  the  eco- 
nomy of  time. 

In  crossing  one  of  the  minor  passes  of  the  Alps 
— those  not  traversed  by  carriage-roads,  but  mere- 
ly by  foot  or  bridle-paths  —  a  guide  should  al- 
ways be  taken,  as,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valleys, 
such  paths  almost  invariably  disappear,  and  be- 
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3ome  confounded  with  the  foot-tracks  of  the  cattle. 
This  rale  should  especially  be  observed  when  the 
pass  terminates  in  snow  or  glacier.  It  is  also  ad- 
nsable  to  eschew  short  cuts,  remembering  tbe  old 
proverb  of  **the  longest  way  round." 

After  the  middlQ  of  June,  the  season  for  travel- 
ling in  Switzerland,  there  is  little  danger  to  be 
Feared  from  avalanches,  except  immediately  after 
$now*storras,  which  constantly  occur  among  the 
high  Alps,  evcQ  in  the  height  of  summer.  The 
precautions  to  be  adopted  in  crossing  spots  ex- 
posed to  avalanches  are  stated  in  §  18. 

It  is  rash  to  attempt  to  cross  a  glacier  without  a 
guide,  and  he  should  always  be  allowed  to  take 
the  lead,  and  the  traveller  follow  his  footsteps. 
The  few  instances  of  fatal  accidents  occurring  to 
strangers  among  the  Alps  arise  from  (heir  either 
not  taking  a  guide  with  them,  or  neglecting  to  fol- 
low his  advice.  In  the  same  way,  in  traversing 
Swiss  lakes,  notorious  for  their  sudden  storms, 
implicit  reliance  ^ould  be  placed  on  the  advice  of 
the  boatmen,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
induce  them  to  launch  their  boats  when  they  fore- 
see danger. 

Avoid,  sedulously,  stopping  for  the  ni^ht  near 
the  embouchure  of  a  river,  wnere  it  empties  itself 
into  a  lake.  The  morasses  and  flat  land,  created 
by  the  deposits  of  the  river,  are  the  hotbeds  of 
malaria,  and  inevitably  teem  with  disease.  To 
stop  in  such  situations  for  the  night  will  probably 
be  followed  by  a  fever ;  and  it  is  even  dangerous 
to  sleep  in  a  boat  or  carriage  in  crossing  sjoch 
districts.  Should,  however,  any  accident  compel 
the  traveller  to  take  up  his  night-quarters  in  such 
a  spot,  let  him  choose  the  highest  house  in  the 
village,  and  the  loftiest  room  in  the  house  :  the 
^laria  does  not  rise  above  a  certain  height ;  and 
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let  him  close  carefully  the  windows.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  better  to  walk  on  all  night,  should  there 
be  no  other  means  of  advancing  or  avoiding  a  spot 
so  situated,  than  to  run  the  risk.  Such  morasses 
are  most  dangerous  in  spring  and  autumn. 

Signs  of  the  Weather  among  the  Mountain*  — 
When,  in  the  eivening,  the  wind  descends  the  vaK 
ley,  it  is  usually  a  sign  of  fine  weather;  the  con- 
trary when  it  ascends.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  march  of  the  clouds  at  all  times  of  the  day. 

When  the  roar  of  the  torrent  and  the  knell  of 
the  church-bell  reach  the  ear,  at  one  time  loud 
and  clear,  at  another,  indistinct  and  apparently 
distant,  it  is  a  warning  of  rain. 

If,  when  the  clouds  clear  off,  after  several  days^ 
of  rain,  the  mountain- tops  appear  white  with  fresh 
snow,  steady  fine  weather  will  almost  invariably 
follow. 

.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  the  outline  of  the  distant 
mountain-peaks  appears  particularly  sharp  and 
defined — cut  out,  as  it  were,  against  the  horizon. 

To  cure  blistered  Feet — Rub  the  feet  at  going  to 
bed  with  spirits,  mixed  with  tallow  dropped  from 
a  candle  into  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  no  blister  will  exist.  The  spirits  seem 
to  possess  the  healing  power,  the  tallow  serving 
only  to  keep  the  skin  soft  and  pliant.  This  is  Cap^ 
tain  Cochrane's  advice,  and  this  remedy  was  us^d 
by  him  on  his  **Pedestrian  Tour."  To  premnt 
the  feet  blistering,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  soap  the 
inside  of  the  stocking  before  settmg  out. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  requisites  for'travelling 
in  Switzerland  may  properly  be  placed  Keller's 
admirable  map  of  that  country,  which  indicates, 
not  only  every  place  and  every  road,  but  distin- 
guishes each  kmd  of  road,  whether  carriage,  char, 
bridle-road,  or  foot-path;  marking  at  the  same 
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tkne  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  the  depths  of 
the  lakes,  the  waterfalls,  points  of  view,  ana  other 
remarkable  objects.  It  ainoost  enables  the  tra- 
veller to  dispense  with*  a  guide.  Of  course,  it  can- 
not be  faultless,  but  its  errors  are  remarkablyfew. 

Travellers  should  provide  themselves  with  the 
Swiss  edition  of  this  map,  published  by  Keller 
himself,  at  Zurich,  1833.  Both  the  English  and 
French  copies  of  it  are  very  inferior  both  in  clear- 
ness  and  accuracy.  The  new  Paris  edition ,  1838,  A 
is  pretty  and  correct.  » 

The  little  map  published  by  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society  (London,  1838),  under  the  able  su- 
perintendence of  Captain  Beaufort,  is  remarkably 
correct  and  distinct  tor  its  size. 
.  "The  shoes  ought  to  be  double-soled,  provided 
with  iron  heels  and  hob-hails,  such  as  are  worn  i^ 
shooting  in  England  :  the  weight  of  a  shoe  of  this 
.kkid  is  counterbalanced  by  the  effQCtual  pro  tec- 
tion^afforded  to  the  feet  against  sharp  rocks  and 
loose  stones,  which  cause  contusions,  and  are  a 
great  source  of  fatigue  and  pain.  They  should 
be  so  large  as  not  to  pinch  any  part  of  the  foot. 
The  experienced  pedestrian  never  commences  a 
journey  with  new  shoes,  but  with  a  pair  that  have 
already  conformed  to  the  shape  of  the  feet.  Cot- 
ten  stockings  cut  the  feet  to  pieces  on  a  long  walk; 
i«. their  place,  thick  knit  worsted  socks  ought  in- 
variably to  be  worn.  Gaiters  are  useful  in  wet 
weather  to  keep  the  socks  clean ;  at  other  times  to 
prevent  small  stones  from  falling  into  the  shoes ; 
But  they  are  liable  to  heat  the  ankles.  It  is  advi- 
sable to  travel  in  cloth  trousers,  not  in  linen, 
which  afford  no  protection  against  rain  or  (changes 
of  teniperature  in  mountain  regions.  A  frock- 
coat  is  better  than  a  shooting-jacket,  which,  though 
well  enough  in  remote  places,  is  strange,  and  will 
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attract  notice  in  the  streets  of  a  foreign  town.  A 
straw  hat  is  the  most  pleasant  covering  for  the 
headr  from  its  lightness  and  the  protection  afforded 
to  the  face  by  a  broad  brim*" 

"Avery  serviceable  article  in  a  traveller  sward- 
robe  is  a  blouse  (Kittel,  op  Staub-hemde.  in 
German),  somewhat  resembling  a  ploughman's 
imock' frock  in  £ngland,  but  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  lower  orders  abroad,  as  it  is  a  common 
travelling  costume  of  nobles,  gentles,  and  pea- 
sants. It  may  be  worn  either  over  the  usual  dress, 
to  keep  it  clean  and  free  from  dust,  or  it  may  be 
substituted  for  the  coat  in  hot  weather.  Thiij 
kind  of  garment  may  be  purchased  ready-made  in 
any  German  town.  A  knapsack  (Germ.  Tornister) 
may  be  purchased  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  abroad 
(10  fr^],  and  on  a  much  better  plan  than  those 
made  in  England,  where  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
got  under  ^s»  or  305.  Portmanteaus  are  better, 
in  England  tfean  anywhere  else.  A  Mackintosh 
cloak  is  almost  indispensable,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  one  abroad. 

**A  flask,  to  hold  brandy  and  kirschenwasser,  is 
necessary  on  mountain  excursions ;  and  very  con- 
yienient  cups  of  patent  leather,  capable  of  being 
folded,  and  so  carried  in  the  pocket,  may  be  got  at 
Paris  and  Geneva.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  spirits  ought  to  be  resorted  to  less 
as  a  restorative  than  as  a  protection  against  cold 
and  wet,  and  to  mix  with  water,  which  ought  not 
to  be  drunk  cold  or  unmixed  after  walking.  The 
best  restorative  is  tea ;  and,  as  there  are  some  parts 
of  the  Continent  in  which  this  luxury  cai^iot  be 
procured,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  small  quantity 
from  England.  Good  tea,  however,  may  be  bought 
in  all  the  large  towns  of  Switzerland." 

**Carey,  optician,  181,  Stran4,  makes  excellent 
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ket  teleseopes,  about  four  inches  long,  combiD- 
ing,  with  a  small  size,  considerable  power  and  an 
extensive  rainge.  A  compass  for  the  pocket  is 
useful  on  Alpine  journeys/  —(From  Hand-book  N. 
Germany^]  • 

Paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  soap,  should  by  all 
means  be  deposited  in  the  knapsack,  being  arti- 
cles difficult  to  meet  with  at  every  place.  Berry's 
patent  inkstands  and  fire-boxes  are  much  to  be  re- 
commended for  their  portability. 

The  pedestrian,  in  packing  his  knapsack,  if  he 
intend  to  carry  it  on  his  own  back,  should  not  al- 
low its  weight  to  exceed  20  lbs.,  even  if  he  be 
strong.  The  most  part  of  travellers,  however 
zealous  at  first  in  bearing  their  own  pack,  grow 
tired  of  it  after  a  day  or  two,  transferring  it  to  a 
guide,  who,  if  young  and  stout,  will  carry  with  the 
greatest  ease  a  weight  of  35  or  kO  lbs. 

The  alpenstock  is  an  almost  indispensable  com-r 
panion  upon  mountain  journeys,  and  may  be  pro- 
cured everywhere  in  Switzerland  for  2  fr.  It  is  a 
stout  pole,  about  6  ft.  Ibng,  with  an  iron  spike  at 
one  end  for  use,  and  a  chamois'  horn  for  show  at 
the  other.  The  pedestrian  ^ho  has  once  tried  it 
will  fully  appreciate  its  uses  as  a  staff  and  leaping- 
pole,  but  chiefly  as  a  support  in  descending  the 
mountains ;  it  then  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  third  leg. 
It  enables  one  to  transfer  a  part  of  the  weifi;ht  of 
the  body  from  the  legs  to  the  arms,  which  is  a 
great  relief  in  descending  long  and  steep  hills.  By 
the  aid  of  it,  the  chamois -hunters  glide  down 
snow-covered  slopes,  almost  perpendicular,  check- 
ing the  velocity  of  their  course,  when  it  becomes 
too  great,  by  leaning  back,  and  driving  the  point 
deeper  into  the  snow.  In  crossing  daciers,  it  is 
indispensable,  to  feel  the  strength  or  the  ice,  and 
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ascertain  whether  it  be  free^'from  crevices  and  able 
to  bear  the  wei^t. 

When  about  to  traverse  the  glaciers  for  any 
distance,  the  traveller  should  provide  himself  with 
a  green  gauze  veil,  and  with  coloured  spectacles 
to  protect  his  eyes  from  the  glare  of  tne  snow, 
which  is  very  painful,  and  often  produces  tempo-* 
rary  blindness.  Lip-salve,  or  some  kind  of  greas^, 
to  anoint  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  prevent  it  from 
blistering  and  peeling  off  should  also  be  taken. 
]Further  requisites  for  such  an  expedilion  are — 
ropes  to  attach  the  travellers  and  their  guides  toge- 
ther, so  that,  in  case  one  fall  or  slip  into  a  cre- 
vice ,  his  descent  may  be  arrested  by  the  others ; 
iron  crampons  for  the  feel — the  surface  of  the  gla- 
cier, though  soft  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  becomes 
hard  and  very  slippery  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins 
to  decline ;  a  ladder,  to  cross  those  crevices  which 
are  too  broad  to  leap  over;  and  a  hatchet,  to  cut 
steps,  or  resting-places  for  the  feet,  in  the  ice. 

These  preparations  are  quite  unnecessary  for  a 
mere  visit  to  the  glaciers. of  Chamouny  or  Grin- 
delwald,  and  are  required  only  when  a  journey 
over  them  of  many  hours',  or  of  one  or  two  days* 
duration,  is  meditated. 

§  13.  OBJECTS  MOST  DESERVING  OF  NOTICE  IN  SWIT- 
ZERLAND— THE  COUNTRY  AND  PEOPLE. 

In  order  to  travel  with  advantage  in  a  country 
previously  unknown,  something  more  seems  ne- 
cessary than  a  mere  detail  of  certain  lines  of  road, 
and  an  enumeration  of  towns,  villages,  moun- 
tains, etc.  The  following  section  has  been  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  furnish  such  preliminary  in- 
formation as  may  enabla  the  tourist  to  tura  his 
time  to  the  best  account;  to  decide  where  to 
dwell,  and  jf^here  to  pass  quickly.    The  t  sk  is  dif- 
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ficult :  let  this  serve  as  an  excuse  for  its  imperfect 
execution. 

Switzerland  owes  the  sablimity  and  diversified 
heaaty  of  its  scenery,  which  it  possesses  in  a  great- 
er decree,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  of  the 
globe,  to  the  presence  of  the  Alps — the  loftiest 
mountains  of  Europe,  the  dorsal  ridge  or  bacb- 
bone,  as  it  were,  of  the  Continent.  These  run 
through  the  land,  and  occupy,  with  their  main 
trunk,  or  minor  spurs  and  offsets,  nearly  its  whole 
surface.  They  attain  the  greatest  height  along 
the  S.  and  £.  frontier  line  of  Switzerland ;  but,  as 
they  extend  N.,  subsiding  and  gradually  opening 
out  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  Rhine  and  its  tribu- 
taries, they  are  met  by  the  minor  chain  of  the  Jura, 
which  forms  the  N.  W.  boundary  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  from  the  apex  of  this  advanced  guard,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Alps,  or  from  one  of  the  intermediate 
outlying  hills,  that  the  traveller,  on  entering  the 
country,  obtains  the  first  view  of  the  great  cen- 
trai  chain.  From  the  brow  of  the  hill,  at  the  fur- 
ther extremity  of  a  landscape,  composed  of  undu- 
lating country — woods,  hills,  villages,  lakes,  and 
silvery,  windmg  rivers — sufficient  of  itself  to  rivet 
the  attention,  he  will  discover  what,  if  he  has  not 
before  enjoyed  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  snowy 
mountain,  he  will  probably  take  for  a  border  of 
fleecy  cloud  floating  along  the  horizon.  The  eye, 
unaccustomed  to  objects  of  such  magnitude,  fails 
at  first  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  notion  that  these 
clearlvidefined  white  masses  are  mountains,  60  or 
70  miles  off.  Distance  and  the  intervening  atmos- 
phere have  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  intense 
white  of  the  snow;  it  glitters  as  pure  and  unsullied 
as  if  it  had  just  fallen  close  at  hand. 

There  are  many  points  of  view  whence  the  se- 
micircular array  of  Alpine  poaks,'  presented  at 
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once  to  the  eye,  extends  for  more  than  120  miles^ 
from  the  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Titlis,  and  comprises 
between  200  and  300  distinct  summits,  cap{)ed 
with  snow,  or  bristling  with  bare  rocks,  having 
their  interstices  filled  with  towering  glaciers  : — 

**  Who  first  beholds  those  everlastiog  clouds  — 
Those  mighty  hills ,  so  shadowy,  so  sablime. 
As  rather  lo  belong  to  heaven  than  earth  — 
But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling,  that  he  loses  not — 
A  something  that  informs  him  \\s  an  hour 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  e^er,^*— -Rogers. 

It  was  such  a  prospect  that  inspired  those  re- 
markable lines  of  Byron  : — 

**  Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Natare,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  Avalanche — tlie  thonderbolt  of  snow  I      • 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  soar  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below/' 

The  points  from  which  such  an  Alpine  pano- 
rama may  be  enjoyed  to  the  greatest  advantage 
are — 

The  D61e,  above  St.  Cergues,  on  the  road  from 
Dijon  to  Geneva ; 

The  Chaumont,  above  Neuchfttel ; 

The  Weissenstein,  above  Soleure ; 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Hauenstein,  on  the  road 
from  Basle  to  Soleure  and  Lucerne; 

The  Albis,  between  Zurich  and  Zug ; 

Monte  Salvadore,  rising  amid  the  intricacies  of 
the  Lago  Lugano ; 

The  Kamor,  near  Gais,  in  St.  Gall ; 

The  Righi,  between  the  Lakes  of  Zug  and  Lu- 
cerne : 
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The  Faulhorn,  adjoining  the  Bernese  Alps. 

Of  these  the  Righi  is  probably  the  finest,  as  it 
is  certainly  one  or  the  most  accessible;  some  give 
the  preference  to  the  Faulborn,  from  iis  proxi- 
mity to  the  great  chain.  The  passion  for  climb- 
ing mountains  so  ardent  in  a  young  traveller, 
soon  cools ;  and  they  who  have  sunnounted  the 
Kighi,  the  Faulborn,  and  the  Ddle,  may  fairly 
consider  any  farther  ascents  a  waste  of  time  ana 
labour.  For  a  near  view  of  alpine  scenery, 
amidst  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the  spots 
which  afford  a  concentration  of  the  most  grand 
and  sublime  objects  are  the  valleys  of  the  Bernese 
Oherland,  and  those  around  the  base  of  Mont 
Ulanc,  including  of  course,  Chamouny.  It  is  ib 
these  two  districts  that  the  combination  (rf  fine 
forms,  and  great  elevation  in  the  mountains ;  of 
vast  extent  of  glaciers  and  snow  fields,  with  the 
accompaniments  of  the  roar  of  the  avalanche  and 
the  rush  of  the  falling  torrent^--4ire  most  remar^ 
kable.  Here,  in  particular,  the  glaciers,  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  this  country,  are  seen  to 
greatest  advantage — not  only  those  fantastically 
ifractured  masses  of  iceberg  which  descend  into 
the  low  grounds,  but  those  vast  fields  of  ice,  cal- 
led Mers  de  Glace.  To  Chamouny,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mont  Blanc,  of  the  two,  must  be 
given  the  preference,  in  point  of  sublimity ;  and 
the  traveller  will,  for  this  reason,  do  well  in  re- 
serving;, for  the  termination  of  his  tour,  and  the 
crowmng  act  of  hi^  journey— Mont  Blanc,  with  it« 
attendant  aiguilles  and  circumambient  leagues 
of  ice. 

The  glaciers  of  the  Aar,  near  the  Grimsel  (which 
may  be  comprised  in  the  Bernese  Oberland)^  that 
of  the  Rhone,  near  the  Furca ;  those  of  the  Rhine, 
above  Splugen ;  and  of  the  Bemina,  in  the  Enga* 
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dine  -  are  likewise  deserving  of  mention  from  their 
extent.  That  of  Rosenlaui  is  celebrated  for  its 
extreme  purity,  and  the  dark  blue  colour  of  its 
chasms. 

Lakes.  —  Madame  de  Stael  has  somewhere  re^ 
marked,  on  the  proximity  of  lakes  to  mountains, 
that  nature  seems  to  have  placed  them  in  the  midst 
of  her  grandest  scenes,  at  the  foot  of  the  AI^ps,  in 
order  to  serve  as  mirrors,  and  multiply  their  en- 
chanting forms.  The  lak^s  of  Switzerland  are 
very  numerous,  and  they  certainly  add  a  principal 
charm  to  its  scenery.  It  is  difficult  to  classify 
them  according  to  their  respective  merits,  as  al- 
most every  one  has  some  peculiarity  which  cha-^ 
racterises  it  and  renders  it  worthy  of  attention. 
The  most  remarkable  are,  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
which  exhibits,  in  perfection,  savage  grandeur  and 
Sublimity ;  Wallenstadt,  Thun,  and  Brienz,  all  tho« 
roughly  Swiss;  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  Lac  Leman, 
distinguished  for  its  great  extent,  and  fcr  the  di- 
versified character  it  presents,  being,  at  one  end. 
rirgged  and  sublime,  at  the  other,  soft  and  smil* 
ing  it  occupies  an  intermediate  rank  between  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  lakes.  These  last,  that  is  to  say, 
Maggiore,  Lugano,  and  Como,  may  be  included 
in  the  tour  of  Switzerland,  either  from  portions 
of  them  being  actually  situated  within  its  terri^ 
tory,  or  froni  their  vicmiiy  to  it.  Their  character 
is  rather  smiling  than  frowning ;  they  are  blessed 
^ith  a  southern  climate,  in  addition  to  their  own 
attractions;  their  thickets  are  groves  of  orange, 
olive,  myrtl^,  and  pomegranate ;  and  their  ha- 
bitations are  villas  and  palaces.  Along  with  the 
lakes  named  above  must  be  mentioned-  the  little 
Laker  of  Orta,  which ,  though  situated  in  Pied- 
mont, lies  so  close  to  the  Simplon,  and  possesses 
tmch  high  claims  to  notice  from  its  surpassing 
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beaut^^,  that  no  trayeller,  approaching  that  comer 
of  Switzerland  to  which  it  is  a  neighbour,  should 
omit  to  visit  it. 

The  attempt  to  fix  an  order  of  precedence  for 
the  SiDtss  WaterfalU  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
general  approval,  because  so  much  depends  on 
the  seasons  and  the  weather,  as  well  as  on  the 
taste  and  temper  of  the  spectator.  A  fine  water- 
fall is,  indeed,  a. magnificent  spectacle:  but  it  will 
be  appreciated,  not  merely  by  its  own* merits,  but« 
to  use  a  mercantile  phrase,  according  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  supply.  Now,  in  Switzerland,  wa- 
terfalls are  as  numerous  as  black-berries.  The 
traveller,  after  a  week  or  fortnight's  journev,  is 
pestered  by  them,  and  will  hardijr  turn  his  bead 
aside  to  look  at  a  fall  which,  if  it  were  in  Great 
Britain,  would  make  the  fortune  of  an  £nglisb 
watering-place,  and  attract  visitors  half-way  across 
our  island  to  behold  it*  The  fact  sedans  to  be 
that  there  is  a  certain  monotony  and  similarity  io 
all  falls  of  water ,  and,  after  the  curiosity  has  once 
been  satiated  by  the  sight  of  three  or  four,  it  is 
tiresome  to  go  out  of  one's  way  to  visit  another^ 
unless  it  be  much  finer,  and  have  a  distinctive  cha- 
racter from  any  seen  before.  Thus,  then,  there  is 
utility  even  in  an  attempt  to  classify  these  natural 

jects. 

1.  The  Fall  of  the. Rhine,  at  Schaffhausen,  de- 
Serves  the  first  rank,  from  the  volume  of  water ;  but 
it  is  rather  a  cataract  than  a  cascade —  it  wants 
height. 

2.  Fall  of  the  Aar,  at  Handek,  combines  a  grace- 
ful shoot  with  great  elevation;  an  abounding  ri- 
ver and.  a  grand  .situation.  It  may  be  said  to  at- 
tain ahnost  to  perfectiottr-(Terni  being  a  perfect 
waterfall). 
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3.  Fall  of  the  Tosa,  in  the  Val  Formazza  :  re- 
markable less  for  its  form  than  for  the  vast  volame 
of  water,  but  in  this  respect  very  fine. 

4.  The  Staubbach,  or  Dust  Fall  :  a  thread  or 
'  scarf  of  water,  so  thin  that  it  is  dispersed  into  spray 

before  it  reaches  the  ground ;  beautiful^  however, 
from  its  height  and  graceful  wavings. 

5.  TheGiesbach. 

6.  The  Fall  of  the  Sallenche,  near  Martigny, 
sometimes  called  Pissevache. 

7.  Reichenbach  fall. 

8.  The  Fall  of  Pianazzo^  or  of  the  Medessimo,  on 
the  Splugen. 

9.  Turimagne  Fall,  near  the  Simplon  road. 
Other  falls,  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  not 

placed  (to  use  the  language  of  the  race-eourse) ; 
though,  in  any  other  country  but  Switzerland  or 
Norway,  they  would  deserve  especial  notice. 

The  design  of  this  enumeration  is  to  spare  the 
traveller  a  long[  walk,  or  a  day's  journey,  to  see  a 
fall,  probably  mferior  to  others  which  he  has  al- 
ready seen. 

The  principal  and  most  interesting  of  the  Swiss 
Alpine  Passes  (see  §  15)  are  the  Simplon,  the  St. 
Gotthard.the  Splugen  ,and  theBernardin,  regarding 
at  once  their  scenery,  and  the  magnificent  and  ski U 
fully  constructed  carriage-roads  which  have  been 
madeover  them.  Of  passes  not  traversed  by  car- 
rage-roads,  the  most  striking,  in  point  of  scenery, 
are  those  of  the  Monte  MoroandCervin,  between  the 
Vallais  and  Piedmont;  the  T^te  Noire  arid  Col  de 
Balme,  leading  to  Chamouny ;  the  Grimsel,  Furca, 
and  the  Gries,  branching  off  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
ot  the  Rhcye ;  the  Gemmi ,  one  of  the  most  singular 
ot  all  the  passes;  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  chiefly 
visited  on  account  of  its  celebrated  Hospice. 

Alpine   Gorges.  —  Especially  deserving  of  no-' 
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lice  are  some  of  the  avenues  leading  up  to  these 
passes ;  in  many  instances  mere  cracKS ,  pr  fis- 
sares,  cleaving  the  mountains  to  the  depth  of  several 
thousand  feet. 

None  of  these  defiles  at  all  approach  the  Ba-^ 
vine  of  the  Via  Mala,  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
terrific  scenes  anywhere  among  the  Alps — unless, 
perhaps,  it  be  equalled  by  another  magnificent 
Dut  little-visited  gorge  on  the  way  to  the  Monte 
Moro.  The  gorge  of  the  Schc^llenen,  on  the  St. 
Gotthard ;  that  of  Gondo,  on  the  Simplon ;  and  that 
extraordinary  glen,  in  whose  depths  the  Baihs 
of  Pfeffers  aire  sunk— one  of  the  most  wouderfuL 
scenes  in  Switzerland— also  deserve  mention. 

The  most  beautiful  Swiss  Valleys  are  those  of 
Hasli,  near  Meyringen ;  the  Simmenlhal ;  the  Vale 
of  Sarneo;  the  Kanderthal ;  and  the  Emmenthal — 
all  distinguished  for  their  quiet  pastoral  charac- 
ter, and  the  sohness  and  luxuriance  of  their  ver- 
dure. And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  tra- 
veller in  Switzerland  must  not  suppose  that  beauty^ 
of  scenery  is  confined  to  the  High  Alps :  the  Jura, 
and  the  intermediate  undulating  .country,  which i 
though  still  greatly  elevated  above  the  sea,  may 
be  called  the  Lowlands,  in  reference  to  the  High- 
lands of  Switzerland,  abqund  in  peculiar  and  nn- 
obtrusive  beauties  —  hills  tufted  with  woods, 
among  which  picturesque  masses  of  bare  rock 
prmect  at  intervals,  slopes  bursting  with  rills, 
and  meadows  which,  by  the  aid  of  copious  irriga- 
tion,  yield  three  crops  of  grass  a-year,  presenting 
at  all  seasons  a  car{^et  of  the  liveliest  verdure, 
and  of  a  texture  lik^  velvet,  equal  .to  that  of  the 
best-kept  English  lawns;— such  are  the  beauties 
of  diese  lowland  scenes.  The  frequent  hedge- 
rows, the  gardens  before  the  cottages,  and  the 
neatness  of  the  dwellings— the  irregular,  winding 
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roads,  free  from  the  straight  monotony  and  ever^ 
lasting  avenues  of  France  and  Germany  —  remind 
^one  frequently  of  England.  There  are,  besides^ 
among  the  Jura,  many  scenes  of  great  grandeur-; 
such,  especially,  is  presented  by  the  Yal  Mou- 
tiers,  or  Miinster  Thai,  between  Basle  and  Bienne ; 
the  pass  of  Klus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ober-Hauen- 
stein,  etc.. 

- 

With  regard  to  the  natural  beauties  of  Switzer- 
land, there  can  be  but  one  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion.  On  the  subject  of  the  mwai  condition  of 
the  Swiss, ^nd  of  their  character  as  a  nation,  there 
is  much  greater  variety  of  opinion,  though  the  lar- 

Sir  portion  of  impartial  witnesses  will  concur  in  a 
w  and  unfavourable  estimate  of  them* 
The  Ifavourable  anticipations  awakened  by  his- 
torical associations  in  the  mirid  of  the  traveller,  as> 
he  approaches  the  land  of  Tell  and  Winkelried, 
are  wofuUy  falsified,  for  the  most  part,  on  arriv- 
ing upon  t«e  spot.  If  he  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  the  political  state  <^  the  country,  he 
will  find  a  Government  almost  powerless,  a  con-^ 
federacy  without  unity,  split  into  parties  by  dis- 
sentient religions  and  opposing  interests,  and  nearly 
every  canton  either  torn  by  contending  factions^ 
or  actually  split  into  two,  and  as  much  dissevered 
as  thoujg[h  it  consisted  of  two  separate  states.  Pa-^ 
iriots  are  scarce  in  the  land  of  Tell ;  and  that  com- 
bination of  petty  republics  which,  while  firmly 
united,  not  only  withstood  the  shocks  of  foreign 
invasion,  secure  in  its  mountain-fastnesses,  but 
shattered  and  annihilated  tl^  apparently  ov«r-r 
whelming  armaments  of  Austria  ana  Burgundy,  not 
in  one  battle,  but  on  almost  every  occasion  whe» 
opposed  to  them,  must  now  submit  to  be  [dropped 
up  by  its  neighbours,  and,  as  a  necessary  cQuse^ 
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(]iieiiGe,  must  endure  aod  stomach  the  diplomatic 
insalts  ^hicfa  are  constantly  heaped  upon  it. 

The  poverty  of  the  land,  its  slight  capabiliiies 
for  improvements,  its  deficiency  of  resources  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  iis  population,  have 
given  rise  to  that  venality  of  character  which  has 
passed  into  a  proverb ;  a  reproa^^h  by  no  means 
removed,  even  in  the  present  day.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  long  enjoyment  pf  liberty  and  free  instt- 
tations,  in  spite  of  the  glorious  examples  of  their 
history,  we  do  not  find  the  nation  actuated  by 
that  independence  and  nobleness  of  sentiment 
which  m^ht  be  expected.  On  the«  contrary,  a 
spirit  of  time-serving  and  a  love  of  mpney  appear 
the  influencing  motives  in  the  national  character, 
and  the  people  who  have  enjoyed  freedom  longer 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  are  principally  dtstm- 
guished  for  fighting  the  battles  of  any  master^  bow- 
ever  tyrannical,  who  will  buy  their  services ;  for 
sending  forth  the  most  obsequious  and  drudging 
of  valets;  for  extortionate  innkeepers,  and  among 
the  lower  class  of  Swiss  for  almost  universal  men- 
dicity: for  to  beg  appears  to  be  regarded  as  no 
degradation,  and  is  taught  by  parents  to  their 
children  less^  from  necessity  than  as  a  sort  of  spe- 
culation. The  Tyrolese,  the  neighbours  of  the 
Swiss,  and  their  partners  in  the  same  cold  climate 
add  unproductive  Alpine  region,  exhibit  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  them  in  this  and  other  respects. 

It  is  more  pleasing  to  dwell  on  another  result 
of  Swiss  poverty,  viz.,  the  impulse  it  has  given  to 
commercial  industry  and  manufactures.  The  lia^ 
tural  disadvantages  of  an  inland  country,  into 
which  the  raw  material  must  be  conveyed  almost 
exclusively  on  the  axle  over  snowy  passes,  and  by 
long  journeys,  have  been  overcome,  and  in  the 
excellence  of  her  manufactured  articles  Switzer- 
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land  competes  with  England,  while  she  oftem^r-^ 
passes  her  in  cheapness. 

The  demoralizing  effect  produced  upon  the 
Swiss  by  the  great  influx' of  travellers  into  their 
country,  is  explained  in  the  following  tempe- 
rate and  judicious  remarks  from  Latrobe's  'Alpen- 
stock'  :— 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  character  of  the 
majority  of  the  Swiss  peasantry,  whose  habita- 
tions are  unfortunately  in  the  nei£;hbourhood  of 
the  main  routes  of  travellers,  or  of  the  particular 
points  of  interest  to  whiqh  they  lead,  is  most  coQ'^ 
temptible ;  that  in  such  parts  it  is  not  only  vslin 
to  expect  to  find  those  simple  and  guileless  man- 
ners which  in  time  past  were  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  of-  these  mountains,  but 
that  eveii  common  morality  is  out  of  the  question* 
There  is  a  disposition  in  the ,  majority  of  those 
who  have  been  at  all  exposed  to  temptation  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  travellers,  to 
make  the  most  exorbitant  demands,  and  to  go  to 
the  greatest  possible  length  in  the  system  of  extor- 
tion and  deception*  Even  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  Uhe  open  profligaqy  of  the  cases 
brought  before  them  has  excited  the  attention  and 
provoked  the  surveillance  of  the  magistrates,  and 
where,  in  consecfuence.  a  kind  of  just  price  ha$ 
been  set  upon  various  articles,  opportunities  are 
always  greedily  seized  upon  to  turn  a  dishonest 
penny,  when  it  can  be  done  without  serious  risk. 

**This  the  writer  knows  to  be  unquestionably 
the  fact ;  yet  he  must  candidly  add,  what  he  also 
knows  from  observation,  that  the  absurd  conduct 
and  unreasonable  folly  of  travellers  have  strength- 
ened the  spring  of  this  dishonest  propensity  ia 
a  very  great  degree  :  and  while  many  a  jtisi  cbm- 
plaint   has  been  made  against  the  extortion  of 
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those,  vith  whom  the  traveller  must  come  in  con-* 
tart,  many  an  unreasonable  accusation  has  also 
heen  preferred  under  circumstances  which  would 
not  allow  the  plaintiff  to  make  his  case  good.  An 
individual  who  is  satisfied,  while  travelling  in  a 
eoontry  like  this,  to  identify  himself  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  people  among  whom  he  is  thrown 
»— who  is  contented  with  thje  general  style  of  li- 
ving, with  the  produce  of  the  country,  and,  more 
especially,  with  the  customary  hours  of  eating  and 
steeping,  has  certainly  reason  to  complain,  if  .the 
mere  circumstance  of  his  being  a  stranger  is 
deemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  making  him  the 
object  of  unprincipled  sjpoliation  and  imposition. 

"But  if  the  travellers  be  of  another  mind  and 
order— iJF  they  pass  through  the  country,  as  hun- 
dreds do>  with  their  eyes  shut  to  the  style  and 
saanners  of  the  people  and  difference  of  their  ha- 
bits from  our  own,  and  intent  upon  keeping  up 
^heir  usual  style  of  corporeal  indulgence  as  mucn 
as  po^ibte^SQcb  have  not  Xhe  same  reason  in 
their  complaints ;  which  is  a  lesson  many  have  had 
U>  learn,  py  the  refusal  af  the  magistrate  to  inter- 
fere i^  the  quarrel,  or  by  having  a  verdict  given 
agaii^t  them. 

*'l  h^ye  seeDi  a  party  of  English  arrive  at  a 
mountaiin  cabaret  at  nightfall,  when  the  host  and 
his  family  would^  in  tbe  usual  course  of  thin^, 
have  been  thinjting  of  their  beds ;  they  order  dm- 
per,  and  insist  upon,  having  flesh,  fish,  or  fowi» 
foreign  wines  and  liqueurs,  just  as  though  they 
were  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond;  abuse 
the  master  and  the  domestics,  dine  at  eight  or 
nine,  and  sit  over  their  cheer  till  past  mid- 
night. Mine  host  can  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
extra  trouble,  with  no  small  quantity  of  abuse, 
and  will  stay  up  all  night  with  considerable  temper , 


because  he  knows  he  can  make  them  pay  for  it  in 
hard  money. 

"The  next  morning,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
he  hands  in  a  bill  of  nearly  as  many  dollars  as  they 
had  expected  francs,  without  doubt  exorbitant  and 
overcharged,  but  at  any  rate  there  are  plausible 
excuses  for  this  exorbitancy. 

"The  host  will  shrug  his  shoulders,  in  answer 
to  their  ill-expressed  and  angry  expostulation,  and 
merely  say,  that  the  gentlemen  must  not  expect  to 
have  articles  which,  however  plentiful  in  towns  are 
luxuries  on  the  mountains,  without  paying  well  for 
them. 

*'The  worst  is  that,  little  by  little,  the  show  of 
justice  that  there  once  existed,  and  the  distinction 
which  was  made  between  the  individual  who  gave 
ho  trouble,  and  was  contented  with  what  enter- 
tainment was  easily  provided,  and  those  last  des- 
cribed, is  fast  waning  away:  and  to  be  a  foreigner 
is  sufficient  to  excite  the  plundering  propensities 
of  mine  host  and  his  coadjutors.  He  has  fre- 
auentljr  a  regular  system  to  pursue,  according  as 
tne  visitor  adnounced  is  an  Englishman,  aFrench? 
nfian,  or  a  German.  The  latter  obtains  the 'most 
grace  in  his  eyes,  and  pays  perhaps  only  ten  ok 
twenty  per  cent ;  the  Frenchman  must  expocket 
something  more  in  consideration  of  his  polish  an4 
politeness,  and  the  old  grudge  borne  him  for  past 
events ;  and  the  poor  Englishman  may  esteem 
himself  very  happy  if,  after  partaking  of  the  same 
fare,  he  finds  himself  desired  to  lav  down  a  sum 
which  only  excites  his  surprise  ana  keeps  him  on 
the  grumble  for  the  next  three  miles,  and  does  not 
at  once  make  him  fly  into  a  passion  and  get  a  pre-, 
judice  for  life  against  every tning  Swiss. 

**And  it  is  not  only  those  parts  of  the  country 
through  which  the  great  stream  of  travellers  sets 
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lliai  have  by  this  means  become  degraded  :  the 
feme  of  these  doings  has  gone  abroad  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  whole  community,  and  very 
few  are  the  retired  corners  where  you  do  not  de- 
fect more  or  less  of  this  dishonourable  bent  in 
die  lower  orders^  if  any  way  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion. • 

"  But  it  is  not  only  in- this  point  that  the  moral 
character  of  the  common^  people  is  debased.  It 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  present 
Swiss  peasantry  as  a  nation  cannot  boger  be  supr- 
posed  to  be  the  simple,  virtuous,  patriarchal  race , 
that  their  forefathers  were.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  perusal  of  their  history ,  that  Ae  deterioration 
iiad  been  steady  and  gradual  for  some  time  previous 
-to  the  close  of  the  last  century;  and  that  nothing 
contributed  more  to  it  than  that  system  of  foreign 
military  service  which,  it  would  appear,  had  become 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  community . 

'*  Then  the  Otverpowering  deluge  of  the  French 
Revolution  swept  over  the  Jora,  and  gave  accelerat- 
ed impulse  to  the  downward  current  of  moral  feel- 
ing in  every  rank  of  society  in.this  un}iappy  country. 

••  What  evil  influence  this  had  at  the  time  upon 
the  principles  of  the  people  in  general,  as.  well  as 
Ihe  virtue  of  families  and  individuals^  it  would  now 
be  a  difficult  and*ungratefui  task  to  decide.  Much 
of  that  evil  raav  at  this  tinie  be  supposed,  to  have 
been  already  obviated ;  yet,  now  tnat  the  waters  of 
that  fearful  political  phenomenon  h^ve  retired,  we 
may  stiU see  left  behind  the  scum  and  the  mud  with 
which  their  polluted  stream  was  heavily  charged. 


**  *  I  have  not  been  in  the  Oberland  for  years,*  is 
s^n  expression  I  have  heard  time  after  time  from 
worthy  natives;  and  the  reason  is  perfectly  com^ 
prehensible.    A  true  lover  of  his  country. may  well. 


ffrieye  over  the  dishonour  and  the  loss  of  niortf 
feeling  in  Switzerland,  and  lavoid  goang  where  he 
mu^t  be  constantly  reminded  of  its  downfall."— 
p.  324-328. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  reference  to 
ihe  condition  of  the  people,  is  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  those  cantons  where  it 
prevails.  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
feast  enlightened  portions  of  the  country  at  present 
are  the  Yailais,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Schwytz.  Tessin, 
a  large  part  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  the 
(Grrisons.  In  passing  from  a  Catholic  to  a  Protestant 
canton,  the  traveller  will  scarcely  fail  to  remark  a 
striking  change.  Yet,  in  his  comments  thereon « 
let  him  bear  in  mind  the  benevolent  preeept  sa 
beauiifuUy  conveyed  in  the  follgwing  verses,  cooi^ 
jposed  in  one  of  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzeis- 
land:  — 

DoomM,  as  we  are,  our  native  dust 
To  wet  with  many  a  bitter  showefi 
It  ill  befits  us  to  disdain 
The  Altar,  to  deride  llie  Fane 
Where  patient  sufferers  bend,  in  trust 
To  win  a  bappier  iiour. 

'         I  love,  where  spreads  Ibe  village  lawn, 
Upon  some  knee-worn  cell  to  gaze  ; 
Hail  to  tbeilrm«  unmoving  cross, 
Alan,  where  pioes  their  branches  tossi 
And  to  the  chapel  far  withdrawn, 
That  lurks  by  lonely  ways. 

Where^r  we  roam,  along  the  brink 
Of  Rhine,  or  by  the  sweeping  Po, 
Through  Alpine  vale^  or  Champaign  wide-r 
Whate*er  we  look  on,  at  our  side 
Be  Charity— to  bid  us  I  bin  k 
And  feel,  if  we  would  know.^WoRDSWOBTH. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  Switzerland 
as  **  the  land  of  liberty,"  that  the  generality  of 
travellers  will  take  the  thing  for  granted ;  and  U 
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h  only  afte]^.  diving  to  a  certain  depth  in  Swiss 
annals,  that  the  question  arises,  what  was  the  na- 
ture of  this  freedom  I  and  how  far  was  it  calculated 
to  foster  nobility  of  sentiment  and  public  spirit 
among  ihepeoplet  Was  the  abolition  of  the  Austrian 
dominion  succeeded  by  a  more  equitable  govern^ 
ment ,  extending  to  aU  the  same  privileges ,  and 
dividing  among  all  alike  the  public  burthen  ?  Was 
political  equahty  accompanied  by  religious  tole- 
rance and  harmony?  Did  the  democratic  principle 
produce  fruit  in  the  disinterestedness aild  patriotism 
of  the  children  of  the  land?  To  all  these  inquiries 
there  remains  but  one  answer^^a  negative.    Th<^ 
cowherds  of  Uri .  Schirytz ,  and  Unterwalden,  who 
had  so  nobly,  and  with  so  much  moderation,  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke,  in  process 
or  time  became  themselves  the  rulers  of  subject 
Slates,  and,  so  far  from  extending  to  them  the 
liberty  they  had  so  dearly  purchas^ ,  and  which 
they  so  highly  valued,  that  they  kept  their  subiects 
in  the  most  abject  state  of  villenage ;  so  that,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  la^t  century,  the  vassals  of  no 
despotic  monarch  in  Europe  exhibited  a  picture  of 
equal  political  debasement.    The  effects  of  this 
tyrannical  rule  were  equally  injurious  to  the  go^ 
vemors  and  the  governed,  and  the  marks  of  it  may 
be  traced  is  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  even  dowa 
to  the  present  day,  in  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  i^ple,  morally  as  well  as  physically.    It  wiB 
be  discovered  from  Swiss  history  that  ambition  ^ 
and  a  thirst  for  territorial  rule,  is  inherent  in  re*- 
publics  as  well  as  in  monarchies,  as  we  may  learn 
rrom  the  encroachments  and  aggrandizing  spirit  of 
Canton  Berne.    She  retained,  as  tributary  to  her, 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half  ^  the  district  called 
Pays  de  Vaud,  deriving  from  rt  an  annual  revenue 
i^  i^200|000  francs,  and  yet  denying  to  the  inha*^ 
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bitants  all  share  of  political  rijghts.  Gene?»\  « 
weaker  state,  after  throwiog  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy,  with  difficulty  escaped  the  wiles  of 
theBernese  Government,  which  would  have  plunged 
them  in  a  slavery  not  more  tolerable  than  that  from 
wh  ch  they  had  just  escaped. 

Religious  dissensions  were  a  source  of  a  \qio^ 
series  of  troubles  to  the  Confederation,  dividing  it 
into  two  opposite  parties  >  which  not  only  were 
arrayed  agamst  eacii  other  in  the  field  of  battle , 
but  also  interfered  with  the  internal  peace  of  ^tte 
individual  cantons.  Although  by  the  laws  the  two 
parties  in  religion  were  allowed  equal  freedom  of 
worship,  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  was  em- 
bittered to  either  party,  in  the  state  where  the 
other  faith  was  predominant:  it  was,  in  fact,  but  a 
nominal  tolerance.  It  is  curious  to.  observe ,  that 
even  in  these  days  of  liberal  ideas  and  Catholic 
emancipation,  a  citizen  of  Lucerne  is  deprived  of 
all  political  privileges,  if  he  be  a  Protestant. 

Until  the  two  French  revolutions,  the  common 
people  of  Switzerland^  except  in  one  or  two  of  the 
cantons ,  had  no  more  share  in  the  constitutional 
privileges,  which  all  Swiss  were  supposed  to  possess 
as  their  birthright,  than  the  subjects  of  the  des- 
potic monarchies  of  Austria  or  Prussia.  Thego- 
vernment  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  aristocratic 
oligarchies,  as  exclusive,  and  as  proud  of  birth, 
blood,  and  descent,  as  the  most  ancient  nobility 
in  Europe.  The  burgher  patricians  of  the  great 
towns  managed,  by  gradual  encroachments,  to 
deprive  the  lower  orders  of  the  exercise  of  their 
rights,  and  gradually  monopolized  all  places  and 
offices  for  themselves  and  their  children.  ' 

The  TotDiM.  of  Switzerland  exhibit  many  interes* 
ting  marks  of  antiquity;  their  buildings  are  fre- 
quently found  unchanged  since  a  very  early  period. 
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9nd  in  Lucerne^  Freybarg,  Basle,  Beliiiizena  and 
several  other  instances,  the  feudal  fortifications. 
With  battlements  and  watch-towers,  remain  per- 
feelly  preserved.  Qn^  characteristic  and  very 
pleasant  featnre  are  the  Foun$a%n$,  the  never- 
failing  ornament  of  every  Swiss  town  and  village. 
They  usually  consist  of  a  (iothie  ornamented  pillar, 
surmounted  by  thefiguceof  a  man,  usually  some 
hero  of  Swiss  history,  either  Tell,  the  dauntless 
crossbowtna^,  or  Winkelried,  with  ••  sheaf  of 
spears."  Sometinies  the  figures  of  animals  are  sub- 
stitaled  for  the  human  form. 

A.  singular  custom,  connected  with  education, 
prevails  in  Switzerland,  which  deserves  notice  here 
from  the  influeoce  which  it  exercises  over  society. 
In  most  of  the  liirge  towns,  children  of  the  same 
age  aud  sex  are  associated  together  by  their  pa- 
reats  in  little  knots  and  clubs— called  Soc'etes  des 
Dimanehes  The  parents  seek  out  for  their  children 
an  eligible  set  of  co,mpattions  when  they  are  still 
quite  young.  The  parties  so  formed  amount  to 
12 '  or  15  in  number,  and  the  variation  of  age  be- 
tween them  is  not  more  than  2  or  3  years.  All 
the  members  meet  in  turn  on  Sunday  evenings  at 
the  houses  of  their  parents,  whil^  children,  to  play 
together  and  partake  of  tea,  cakes,  and  sweet- 
meats, attended  by  their  bonnes  or  nurses;  .when 
grown  up,  to  pass  the  evening  in  other  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  suited  to  their  age.  .At  these 
meetings  not  even  brothers,  or  sisters  are  present, 
except  they  be  members  of  the  society  From 
thus  being  constantly  thrown  together  on  all  occa- 
sions, a  strict  friendship  grows  up  anwng  the 
members  of  each  brotherhood  or  sisterhood,  which 
generally  lasts.through  life,  even  after  the  parties 
are  settled  and  dispersed  about  the  world.  The 
females,  even  when  grown  up,  distinguish  ..theij? 


companions  by  such  endearing  terms  as "  mi^ 
mignonne/'  "mopcoeur,"  "  mon  ange,"elc.  This, 
practice  renders  Swiss  society  yery  exclusive,  and 
few  strangers  however  Veil  introduced,  penetrate 
below  the  surface. 

.  When  a  young  woman  marries,  her  husband  is. 
admitted  into  the  society  to  which  she  belongs^ 
and  thus  the  wife  determines  the  caste  of  the  hus- 
band. 

Ranz  des  Vaches.  —  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
the  Ranz  de  Taches  spoken  of,  by  persons  unac- 
quainted with  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  as  a  single 
air,  whereas  they  are  a  class  of  melodies  prevailing 
among  and  peculiar  to  the  Alpine  valleys.  Almost 
every  valley  has  an  air  of  its  own.,  but  the  original 
air  is  said  to  be  that  of  Appenzell.  Their  effect  in 
producing  home  sickness  m  the  heart  of  the  Swiss 
mountaineer,  when  heard  in  a  distant  land,  and 
the  prohibition  of  thismusip  in  the  Swiss  regiments 
in  the  service  of  France,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  desertions  occasioned  by  it,  are  stories  often 
repeated,  and  probably  founded  on  fact. 

These  national  melodies  are  particularly  wild  in 
their  character,  yet  foil  of  melody;  the  choruses 
consist  of  a  few  remarkably  shrill  notes,  uttered 
with  a  peculiar  falsetto  intonation  in  the  throat. 
They  originate  in  the  practice  of  the  shepherds  on 
the  Alps  of  communicating  with  one  another  at  the 
distaiice  of  a  mile  or  more,  by  pitching  the  voice 
high.  The  ?)ame  Ranz  des  Yaches  (  Germ.  Kuh- 
reihen),  literally  coto-rotu*,  is  obviously  derived 
from  the  order  in  which  the  cows  march  home  at 
milking-timo,  in  obedience  to  the  shepherd's  call, 
communicated.by  the  voice,  or  through  the  Alf^ 
horn,  a  simple  tube  of  wood,  wound  round  with 
bark  5  or  6  feet  long,  admitting  of  but  slight  mo- 
dulation, yet  very  melodious  when  caught  up  and 
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prolonged  by  the  mountain  echoes.  In  some  of  the 
remoter  pastoral  districts  of  Switzerland,  from 
which  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  is  notal- 
fogether  banished  >  the  Alp-horn  supplies,  on  the 
higher  pastures,  where  no  church  is  near,  the 
place  of  the  vesper-belK  The  cow-herd,  posted  on 
the  highest  peak,  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  pours 
forth  the  &  or  5  first  notes  of  the  Psahn  *'  Pram 
God  the  Lord  ;'*  the  same  notes  are  repeated  from 
'  distant  Alps,  and  all  within  hearing,  uncovering 
their  heads  and  bending  their  knees,  repeat  their 
evening  orison,  after  wliich  the  cattle  are  penned 
in  their  stalls,  and  the  shepherds  betake  thern^ 
selves  to  rest. 

The  traveller  among  the  Alps  will  have  frequeat 
opportunities  of  bearing  both  the  music  of  the 
horn;  and  the  songs  of  the  cow-herds  and  dairy- 
maids; ,  the  latter  have  been  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Southey :  — ''Surely  the  wildest  chorus  that  ever 
was  heard  by  human  ears :  a  song,  not  of  articulate 
sounds,  but  in  which  the  voice  is  used  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  music,  more  flexible  than  any  which 
art  could  produce,  sweet,  powerful,  and  thrilling 
beyond  description." 

A  word  may  be  said  on  Swiss  Husbandry  to 
draw  the  attention  of  such  persons  as  take  an  in* 
terest  in  the  subject  to  one  or  two  practices  pe- 
culiar to  the  country.  The  system  of  irrigating  the 
meadows  is  carri^  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
mountain-torrents  are  turned  over  the  fields  by 
means  of  trenches  and  sluices,  and  not  unfre* 
quently^  when  the  ground  is  much  inclined,  the 
stream  is  conducted  to  the  spot  where  it  is  required, 
through  troughs  hollowed  out  of  the  ^tem  of  4 
fir-tree. 

The  drainings  of  dunghills,  cow-houses,  and 
pigsties,  are  not  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  but  are 
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carefully  coHected  in  a  vat  by  the  farmer/  andrat 
the  fit  moment  carried  oat  in  carts  to  the  fields, 
and  ladled  over  them,  very  much  to  their  benefit, 
and  to  the  equaldisgust  of  the  olfactory  nerves  of 
all  who  pass ;  the  arr,  far  and  neait,  being  filled, 
with'  this  truly  Swiss  fragrance. 

The  Swiss  mountaineers  are  skilful  marksmen 
with  the  rifle,  and,  like  their  neighbours,  the  Ty- 
rolese>  meet  constantly  to  practise  and  engage  in 
trials  of  skill.  There  are  clubs  or  societies  in  most 
of  the  cantons,  and  every  year  a.  grand  federal 
rifle-match  is  held  in  one  or  other  of  the  large 
towns,  at  which  all  the  best  shots  from  the  whole 
of  Switzerland  meet  to  contend  for  a  prize. 

Annual  contests  in  wrestling  (called  zwing-Feste) 
are  also  held  in  different  parts  of  Switzerland.  The 
cantons  which  distinguish  themselves  for  skill  in* 
this  and  other  athletic  exercises  are  Bern,  Appen-* 
zell,  and  Unterwalden. 

§   !&.    SKELETON  TOURS  THROUGH  SWITZERLAND 
AND  PART   OF  SAVOY. 

N.B.  It  is  advisable  to  enter  Switzerland  from 
the  side  of  Germany  rather  than  by  that  of  France^ 
as  the  scenery  of  Chamouny,  the  grandest  among 
the  Alps,  oughi  to  be  reserved  for  (he  conclusion 
of  the  tour. 

There  are  parts  of  Switzerland  which  cannot  be 
peached  in  a  travelling-carriage,  and  those  who 
can  neither  ride  nor  walk ,  and  will  not  submit 
to  be  carried  in  a  chair,  must  forego  them. 

The  pedestrian  tours  in  this  list  are  laid  down  with 
the  understanding  that  only  the  more  interesting 
scenes,  and  such  as  are  impracticable  by  other 
conveyances,  are  to  be  travelled  on  foot,  and  that 
on  high  roads  the  pedestrian  will  ride,  otherwise 
he  will  waste  much  time  unprofitably. 


§  14. — SkiUion  Tours. 
^^•.— Casiiiagb  Todb  of  about 

Two  Movrm,  beglDiiHig  at 
>  Salle  and  eediiig  atSchaff- 

hauseo,  performed  io  1837. 


The  portion  of  this  tour 
yitbiii  brackets  would  extend 
U  beyond  the  two  months,  and 
must  be  oraiited  if  the  traveller 
be  pres<ied  for  time.. 

Basle. 

Munsterlhal. 

Bienne. 

I  St.  Peter*s  inland 

i  Neuchdtel. 
SoWure. 
Weisseustein. 
Lucerne. 

Arth  and  the  Riehl« 
Weggis. 

Lake  Lucerne  to.Altdorf^ 
Kntlebuch. 

Thun  '  Leave  the  carriage.^ 
Interlacben. 
Lauterbrunnen. 
Grindelwald. 
[Faulhorn.] 
Meyringen. 

.  GrimseL 
Furca. 

[St.  Gotthard. 

jAltdorf. 

V  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

Istanz. 


This  part 
lof  the  tonr, 
[except  the 
road  of  the 
StGotliard, 
can  only  be 
periorinecl 
in  chars, on 
^horseback, 
and  across 
jtlie  lake  in 
a  boat. 


Bruoig. 

I  Meyringen. . 
Thun. 
Berne. 
Freyburg. 
Lausanne. 
Vevey  and  GhUlon. 
Geneva. 

Send  jp9und  the  carriage  to 
Mnriignyv  which  it  may  reach 
lu  2  days  from  Geneva 
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Infirm  persons,  notable  to  ride 
or  walk  over .  an  Alpine  pass, 
may  n'tain  their  carriage  at 
far  as  Sallenche,  proceed  in  a 
char-ft-bonc  to  Chamouny,  r6h 
join  their  carriage  at  Sallenche, 
and  then  proceed  by  Th^oon 
and  S  «  Maurice  to  Martigny.. 

Sallenche,  in  a.  hi  red  carriage. 

Chamouny,  ijj  ajchflr- Vbanc .. 

MoBla^vertf 

^legftre. 

T^te  Noire,  to 

Martigny, 

[Great  Sl  Bernard,  and  back^ 
on  mules.  ] 
B^thsof  Leulu  )  Leave  carriage^ 


at  Sierre  or 
L?uk, 


Gemmi. 

Brieg.. 

SImplon. 

Domod^Ossola.. 

Baveno, 

[Lago  d'Orta.X 

JBorromean  Islands. 

Milan,  (Rest  a  week.)^ 

Monza. 

Lecco. 

[Gomo.] 

Chiavenna. 

Splugen. 

Via  Mala. 

Coire. 

Pfeffers'Baths. 

Lake  of  Wallenstadt, 

[Glarus,Stachelberg,aQdback,] 

Rapperschwyl. 

Zurich. 

[Baden  and  SchlQtznach.] 

Schaffhausen. 

B. — TOUB  OF   A    FOBTNIGHT. 

Carriage-roads  —  *  char-roaid« 
—  t  bridle,  or  foot-paths. 
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pays. 

{SchaCniauseo, 
Rhine  Fall. 
Zurich. 

.    I  Altdorf— St.  Golthard. 

f   JFuroa. 
Aj- 1  Grimsel. 
6T    Meyringen. 
6t    Grindetwald. 

7  Lauterbr^nnenandThaD* 
f   I  Gemmi  Pass. 

8  I  Leuck. 

9  Martigoy. 
f   iTdtenoire. 

iO   )  Chamouny. 

12     Geneva  —  home  through 

France  or  by 
48      Berne. 
14      BasJe. 


C— Toua  OF  Thrsb  Wbbk5  on 

FOOT. 

!  Basle.— Murtster  Thai. 
Weissenstein. 
Soleure. 

4  Schintzaach. 

5  Schaffhausen.  • 

6  Zurich. 

I  Wesen ,  and  Lake  of  Wal* 

7  I     lensladt. 
(Pfeffers. 

8  Kaifeuser  thai  toGlarus. 
A  /Mttotta. 

^  \  Kloeothal. 
Schwylz. 
10     Righi. 
- .    j  Altdorf. 

Andermatt. 
.«    (Furca. 
"    (Grimsel. 

13  Meyriiigeri. 

14  Gnodelwaid. 


S  Ik.  SkeUtan.  Tears. 


Days, 

(WoDgern  Alp. 
Lauterbrunneo  and  In- 
terlachen. 

16  Gemmi— Baths  of  Leuk . 

17  Martighy. 

19  |T6tenoire.  ' 
\  Chamouny. 

20  Geneva. 
SI     Bern. 


D.— Tour  of  a  Month  ob  Fivb 
Wbks. 

{Schaffhausen  and  Rhine-; 
fall. 
Zurich. 
•  2      RIghU 

8  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
4     Ludeme. 

g    JBruDig. 
)  Meyrhigen. 

6  SastenPass. 

7  St.  Gotthard. 
Q    I  Furca. 

)  Grimsel.  i 

9  Brienz. 

10  Lauterbrunneo. 

11  Grindetwald. 
.«    IThun. 

^^   JBern. 

14  Freiburg. 

15  Simmeuthal. 
jSpietz. 

*^   JKaridersleg.. 

17  Gemmi. 

18  Martigny. 

19  Great  St.  Bernard. 
2o(Aosta. 

I  Cormayeur. 

21  Allfc  Blanche  — Co>  dis 

Seigne.  • 

22  Col  de  Boiihommc 

23 24 Chamouny'  -    i 


S  ii.—SkeUion  Totals. 


Dayi, 

25     Mariigny  ,    by  .  Col    de 
balme  and  Tile  Noire* 

'"  j  Chillon— Veyey. 

{L   of  Geneva- Lausanne. 
Geneva  —  home  tfaroagh 
France,  or  bj' 
30     O  be,  the  DAie»  and  Lqc 

de  Joux. 
51     Nt'uchfttel. 
32      Bicnne. 
^3     Munsler  Ih^X. 
34     Basle. 

E,  — TOOB  0FtHIRTT-TW0DAY8» 

performed  in  the  Autumn  of 
4«U)7  by  W«  and  R*  H., 
chiefly  on  foot. 

**  Our  longest  vallu  never 
exceeded  10  or  1 2  leagues;  but 
on  inriipilce-rouds,  such  as  the 
Simpton,  we  alvays  rode.  For 
sojne  of  the  passes,  such  an  the 
Col  de  Bonhomme,  the  Cer- 
vin,  and  theKawyl»  guides  are 
ji  I  ways  necessary,  but  wherever 
there  is  a  *  chemin  traci*  guides 
ure  a  nuisance,  except  after  a 
snowstorm.  " 

Isondon  to  Geneva  in.  fourteen 
day»y  including  two  days  at 
Pat-is* 

Aug.  S6.  Geneva^ 

27.  By  eight  o'dock  steamer 
to  li'Usaone;  see  the  town;  by 
another  steamer  io  Villentuve; 
by  diligence  to  Bex. 

27   To  Martigny  (short  day\ 

28.  Walked  to.  Hospice  of 
Ihe  Great  St  Bernard. 

29.  Bdck  to  Martigny  (an im- 
provement to  go  by  the  Col  de 


Ixt 


Ferrety  Orspi&nMy  and  atoog  the 
I]lranse\ 

30,  T^e^oireto  Chamouny 
(a  new  Way,  .first  exptored  this 
summer,  is  to  ascend  iW»m  Val 
brsine  to  th^  summft  of  the  Col 
dc  Balme,  on  acoeuot  of  iu 
magnificent  view;  thus  inclu- 
ding the  finest  part  of  both 
passes.  It  is  not  quite  two  hours 
longer  than  the  straight  road). 
.  Si.  Ascended  the  Fleg^; 
then  crossed  the  vailey^  to  the 
Montanvert  to  the  Mer  de 
G  iace-^-Cbamouny^ 

SepU  d.  Walked  aCftMs  the 
Col  de  Vosa  to  Contaminea» 
The  journey  would  have  been 
divided  better  by  going  on  to 
the  Chlilets  of  Nant  Bonraiit. 

2.  Crossed  the  Col  de  Bon* 
homme  by  Chapiu,  to  Motet— 
(walked  j. 

8.  Walked  over  Col  de  la 
Seigne,  through  All^  Bianeht 
to  Cormayeur. 

4-To  Aosta,  in    V    Might  be 

car.  J«loiMea»Uy 

6.  Chalillon,doJ•"*-''"y• 
6.  On  mules  to  ToHrnaoclie 

-H>n  foot  thence  to  Breuil* 

7.  Crossed  the  Cervin  (Mat- 
terhorn)  on  foot  to  Zermatt 
(falHSu'mg). 

[Pierre  Meynet,  mentioned 
biy  Brockedoo,  is  the  best  guide 
in  the  Alps.] 

8.  Descended  on  Mules  to 
Visp;  walked  thence  toBrieg« 

9.  By  cliar,  across  tlie  Sim- 
plon  »to  Domo  d*08Sola  ;10hour8 

10.  Off  at  3  A  v.;  hj  ooorier^ 
toBaveno;  arrived  7  a.v.;  by 
sailing-boat,  up  the  LagoMag- 
giore,  to  Locarno;  by  car  t^ 
Beliiuxona  (arrived  late).  , 


§  ib.r-/iifiine  Pmsef^ 
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Oriiidelwald, 

Faulhorn, 

Sctibideick,. 

Meyriogen, 

Grimsel,  26» 

Rliooe  Glacier,  80. 

Cries  Pass,  29. 

Val  Formazza;  Tosa  Fall,  29. 

Airolo,  34 

^.Goitbard;  DevirsBridge,  84* 

Altdorf,  34* 

Schaechen  Thai ,  ] 

JCIausen,  I  -^ 


75. 


74. 


Stachelberg, 
Glarus, 
Kloen  Thai, 
MuoUa, 
Sctiwytz,  17. 
Morgarten^ 
Einsiedeln, 
Wesrn,  iU* 
LakeofWalkmsta^t,  14. 
Pfeflers'  Baths,  67. 
KairPuserTbal,7Q. 
Senift  Thai  (  Segoii  Pass,  76. 
Dissentis^  77. 
Reichenan,  87% 
Goire,  67. 

Julier  Pass ;  St.  MaMritz,  83. 
Engadine,  84. 

FinstennuDZ.  )     In  Tyrol.  S^e 
Bielvio.  \  Handbook 

J  Germany* 
Bernina,  85. 
Ilaloja  Pass,  99» 
Chiaveniia,  88. 
3plugeii  Pass,  88. 


Via  Mala--back,  87. 

SplQgen  tillage.  8?^ 

Beriiardin,  90. 

Bellinzona,  90L 

Locarno,  91. 

Luino,  98. 

Lugano  i  Monte  Salvador*  9>. 

Lago  di  Como;  Bellagio^  98. 

Gomo;  Milan;  Sesto.  59;— [or 

Como  Yarese;  Arona«  59.j[ 
Lago  d'Orta,  101  and  102. 
Baveno,  59. 
Domo  d*Ossola,  59. 
Simplon,  59.  . 
Brieg,  59. 
BaihsofLeuk,^ 
Gemmi,  and  back,  ZS% 
Sion,  59. 
Martigny,  59. 
Gfeat  St;  Berhard,  108. 
Aosta,  107. 
Pr6St.Didier,  114- 
Mont  Crammont,  114» 
All6e  Blanche,         i 
Col  de  la  Seigne,      |U8. 
Col  de  BoiihommeA  ^ 
Chamouny,  115^ 
Fleg^re;  MonlaoTert;  Mer  d» 

Glace,  115. 
Col  de  Balme,  and  T6le  Noir^ 

H6,117. 
Martigny,  59« 
Bex,  57. 
Vevey,  ^ 

Chillon,  55  and  50^ 

Lausanne,     j 
Geneva,  5-2. 


§  15.   ALPINB  PASSES.. 

No  part  of  the  Alps  ate  more  interesting,  either 
in  a  picturesque  or  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
than  the  passable  gaps  or  notches  in  the  ridge  of 
the  great  chain,  whereby  alone  this  colossal  wlill 
Qt  mountains  may  be  scaled,  and  .a  direct  p^ssdge 


§  1 5.  -^-i  Ipine  Passts.  \xl  % 

and  GommunicatioQ  maintained  between  nortliern 
and  southern  Europe.  It  has  been  through  these 
depressions  that  the  great  tide  of  population  has 
poured  sinpe  the  earliest  times ;  from  these  outlets 
nave  issued  the  barbarian  swarms  which'  so  often 
desolated,  and  at  at  last  annihilated,  the  Roman 
empire. 

There  are  more  than  50  passes  over  the  Swiss 
portion  of  the  Alpine  chain  alone,  or  immediately 
communicating  with  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  fol- 
lowing ate  the  most  remarkable  :  *— The  Sim- 
plon,  St.  Gothard,  Bernardine,  Splugen,  Saanen- 
inoser,  Bramegg,  am  Stos^,  Wildhaus,  all  tra- 
versed by  excellent  high-roads,  most  skilfully 
constructed,  and  passable  for  heavy  carriages.  Tu 
these  may  probably  soon  be  added  the  Jutier 
and  Maloja.  TheMaloja,  Julier,  Albula,  Septi- 
mer,  Bernina,  Buffalora,  Schallenberg,  Sattel, 
practicable  for  light  chars : — and  the  Col  de  Trient, 
Gol  de  Ferrety  Grand  St.  Bernard,  Col  de  Fen^tro, 
CervinfMatferhorn],  Moro.Gries,  Niifanep,  Furca, 
Grimsel,  Great  and  Little  Scheideck,  'Gemmi,. 
Rawyl,  Sapetsch,  Cheville,  Susten»  Surenen,  Bru« 
nig,  £ngstelen,  Jochli,  Klaosen,  Oberalp,  Lukma-> 
nier,  Kistengrat,  Panix,  Segnes,  La  Foppa,  Len- 
zerheide,  Stutz,  Greina,  Vago,  Casanno,  Monte  del 
Oro,  Druser  and  Schweitzer -Thor,  Schlapiner 
loch,  etc.,  etc,  which  are  either  bridle-paths,  or 
mere  foot-paths,  and  more  or  less  difficult  and 
dangerous.  "       . 

'  In  seeking  a  passage  oyer  the  Alps,  the  most 
obvious  course  wa^  to  find  out  the  valleys  which 
penetrate  farthest  into  the  great  chain^  lollowing 
the  course  of  thQ  rivers  to  their  sources,  and  theo 
to  take  the  lowest  trayersable  part  in  order  to 
descend  to  the  opposite  side.    The  variety  and 

■■>>>■»"■"  "HI '»    11      1    1  >  -'i      I  ■    I       ■  I       ■    "■  '      '  I  I  I  "   ■ 

>  "^Mr.  BrQckedon  lias  admirably  illusii'ated  tbem  bi>ih  yi'i\h 
hU  tftdirUM  tork  entitled  ♦*  The  Passes  of  the  A4p«,"  2  ? .  Ato. 
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sudden  transitions  pr<isented  by  such  a  route  are 
highly  interesting.    In  the  course  of  one  day's 
journey  the  traveller  passes  from  the  climate  of 
summer  to  in^inter,  through  spring.    The  alteration 
in  the  productions  keeps  pace  Vith  that  of  the  tem- 
perature.   Leaving  behind  him  stubble-fields, 
whence  the  corn  has  been  removed  and  housed,  he 
comes  to  fields  yet  yellow  and  waving  in  the  ear;  a 
few  miles  farther  and  the  crop  is  still  green ;  yet 
higher  and  corn  refuses  to  grow.    Before  quitting 
the  region  of  corn  he  enters  one  of  dark,  apparently 
interminable  forests  of  pine  and  larch,  clothing  the 
mountain-sides  in  a  sober  vestment.    Above  this 
the  haymakers  are  collecting  the  short  grass,  the 
only  produce  which  the  ground  will  yield.     Yet 
the  stranger  must  not  suppose  that  all  is  barenness 
even  at  this  elevation.    It  seems  as  though  nature 
were  determined  to  make  one  last  effort  at  the  con- 
fines of  the  region  of  vegetation.    From  beneath 
the  snow-bed,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  the  glacier, 
the  profusion  of  flowers,  their  great  variety,  and 
surpassing  beauty,  are   exceedingly  surprising. 
Some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  gardens, 
here  born  to  blush  unseen,  — gentians  and  lilies, 
hyacinths  and  blue  bells,  intermixed  with  bushes 
of  the  red  rhododendron;  the  loveliest  production 
of  the  Alps,  scattered  over  the  velvet  turf,  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  carpet  of  richest  pattern. 
The  insect  world  is  not  less  abundant  and  varied, 
— thousands  of  winged  creatures  are  seen  hovering 
over  the  flowers  enjoying  their  shor^  existence,  for 
the  summer  at  these  elevations  lasts  but  for  3  or 
k  weeks  :  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetation  to  matu- 
rity is  equalled  fey  tne  rapidity  of  its  decay,  and  in 
8  or  10  days  flowers  ana  butterflies  have  p^sed 
away.    Above  this  region  of  spring,  with  its  gush 
ofsprings,  its  young;  herbage  and  vivid  greensward; 
its  hum  of  insects  just  burst  forth/and  its.  natural 
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flower-beds  glittering  with  raindrdps,  that  of  wirn 
ter  in  Lapland  or  Siberia  succeeds.  All  around 
the  summit  of  a  pass  over  the  high  Alps,  is  either 
snow,  glacier/or  bare  rock.  The  only  plants  that 
grow  are  dry  lichens,  which  seem  intended  but  to 
keep  up  the  semblance  of  vegetation,  ^nd  to  per- 
petuate nature's  cheerful  hues  of  green.  The  rare^* 
fied  air  is  icy  cold«  and  exercise  and  quick  motion 
are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  agreeable  murnnir  of  falling  water> 
which  has  accompanied  the  traveller  hitherto  in- 
cessantly, here  ceases, — ^all  is  solitude  and  silence, 
interrupted  only  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  mar- 
mot, or  the  hoarse  cawing  of  an  ill-omened  raven. 
The  ptarmigan  starts  up  from  among  heaps  of  uii- 
melted  snow  at  the  traveller's  approach,  and  the 
lammergeyer  (the  condor  of  the  Alps],  disturbed 
in  his  rejpast  on  the  carcass  of  a  sheep  or  cow  j  is 
seen  soaring  upws^rds  in  a  succession  of  corkscrew 
sweeps  till  he  gains  the  ridge  of  the  Alps,  and  then 
disappears. 

Such  are  the  remarkable  gradations  which  the 
stranger  encounters  in  the,  course  of  a  few  hours, 
on  a  single  Pass  of  the  Alps;  but  the  most  striking 
change  of  all  is  that  from  the  region  of  snow  and 
ice  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  the  sunny  clime 
and  rich  vegetation  of  Italy  which  awaits  the  tra- 
veller at  the  S»  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  works  of  nature,  however,  will  not  entirely 
occupy  the  attention  and  wonder  of  the  wanderer 
in  sucti  a  pass ;  at  least  a  share  willbe  demanded 
for  admiration  of  the  works  of  man.  The  great 
highways,  passable  for  carriages,  over  the  high 
Alps,  are,  indeed,  most  surprising  monuments  of 
human  skill  and  enterprise  m  surmounting,  what 
would  appear,  M  irst  sight,  to  be  intended  by 
nature  as  msurmountabie.    These  proud  construe* 
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tions  of  arc  thread  the  yallejrs,  crosa  the  debris  of 
rivers  on  long  causeways,  skirt  the  edge  of  the  pre 
cipice,  with  walls  of  rock  tottering  over  them»  and 
torrents  thundering  below*  Where  the  steep  and 
bard  surface  of  the  cliff  has  left  not  an  inch  of  space 
for  a  goat  to  climb  along,  they  are  conducted  upon 
high  terraces  of  solid  masonry,  or  through  a  notch 
blasted  by  gunpowder  in  the  wall  of  rock.  In 
many  instances  a  projecting  buttress  of  the  moun- 
tain has  blocked  up  all  passage  for  ages,  saying 
' '  thus  farand  no  farther ;  *'  the  skill  of  the  modern 
engineer  has  pierced  through  this  a  tunnel  or  gal- 
lery; and  the  difficulty  is  vanquished,  without  the 
least  change  in  the  level  of  the  road. 

Sometimes  an  impediment  of.  this  nature  is  elu- 
ded by  throwing  bridges  over  the  dizzy  gorge,  and 
shifting  the  road  from  side  to  side,  frequently  2  or 
3  times  within  the  space  of  half  a  mile.  Often  the 
road  reaches  a  spot  down  which  the  winter  ava- 
lanches take  their  habitual  course  every  year, 
sweeping  every  thing  before  them,  and  which,  even 
in  summer,  appears  reeking  and  dripping  with  the 
lingering  fragments  of  snow  which  it  has  left  be- 
hind. Will  not  so  irresistible  an  antagonist  arrest 
the  course  of  this  frail  undertaking  of  man  ?  Not 
even  the  avalanche ;  — in  such  a  situation  the  road 
either  buries  itself  in  subterranean  galleries,  driven 
through  the  mountain,  or  is  sheltered  by  massive 
arcades  of  masonry,  sometimes  half  a  mile  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long.  Over  these  the  avalanche 
Elides  harmlessly  and  is  turned  into  the  depths 
elow. 

Every  opportunity  is  seized  of  gainings  by  easy 
ascents,  a  higher  level  for  the  road;  at  length  comes 
the  maiq  ascent,  the  central  rid^e,  to  be  surmounr 
ted  oviy  by  hard  climbing.  This  is  overcome  by  a 
succession  of  zigzag  terraces,  called  tourniquets y  or 
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giravoUe,  connected  together  by  wide  curves,  to 
allow  carriages  to  turn  easil]^  and  rapidly.  So 
skilful  is  their  construction,  with  such  easy  bends 
and  so  gradual  a  slope,  that  in  many  alpine  roads 
the  postilions,  with  horses  accustomed  to  the  road, 
trot  down  at  a  rapid  pace.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
50  of  these  zigzags  succeed  one  another  without 
interruption,  and  the  traveller,  as  he  passes  back- 
wards and  forwards,  hovering  over  the  valley,  is, 
as  though  suspended  to  a  pendulum,  and  swinging 
to  and  n^o.  The  road  itself  has  a  most  singular 
appearance,  twisted  about  like  an  uncoiled  rope 
or  a  ribbon  unwound. 

*•  O'er  the  Simplon,  oVr  the  Splugen  winds    ' 

A  path  of  ptea<«ure.  Like  a  silver  zone,  *  . 

Flung  alkiut  carelessiy,  it  chines  afar, 

Catching  the  eye  in  uiany  a  broken  link, 

In  many  a  turn  and  traverse  as  it  glides; 

And  on  above  and  oft  below  appears,  ' 

Seen  oVr  the  wall  by  one  wlio  journeys  up 

As  though  it  were  another,  tlirough  the  wild. 

Leading  ali>i»g,  he  knows  not  whence  or  whither. 

Yet  through  its  fairy  course,  go  wliere  it  will. 

The  torrent  stops  it  noti  the  rugged  rock 

Opens  and  lets  it  in,  and  on  it  runs, 

Winning  its  easy  way  from  clime  to  clime. 

Through  glens  iock'd  up  before.  " 

Rogers. 

The  travelling  -  carriage  descends  sometimes 
rapidly '  and  with(»it  interruption  for  an  hour.  A 
drag  of  tempered  iron  is  quickly  worn  down,  in 
that  timer  as  thin  as  the  blade  of  a  knife,  so  great  is 
the  friction.  It  is  advisable  to  substitute  for  the 
iron  drag  a^ooden  sabot,  formed  of  the^ection  of 
aSr-Cree,  with  a  groove  cut  in  the  centre  to  admit 
the  wheel. 

The  winters  snow  usually  falls  upon  the  Alpine 
passes  more  than  5000  ft.  high,a)t)out  the  .second 
week  in  October  (sometimes  earlier),  and  continues 
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tilt  the  first  or  second  week  in  Jane.  Yet  even  after 
this,  the  passage  across  the  neck  or€ol ,  as  it  is 
ealled,  is  not  stopped,  except  for  a  few  days,  until 
the  snow  can  be  cleared  away.  In  some  of  the 
minor  passes,  indeed,  traversed  by  a  mere  rough 
foot-path,  or  bridle-path,  the  traffic  is  much  in- 
creased after  the  fall  of  the  snow,  which,  by  filling 
up  depressions  and  smoothing  the  way,  permits 
the  transport  of  heavy  merchandize  on  sledges, 
which  move  easily  over  the  surface  as  soon  as  it  has 
hardened. 

Along  the  lines  of  the  great  carriage^t)ads  stronf]^ 
houses  are  erected  at  intervals,  called  Maisons  de 
Refuge,  Vase  di  Ricovero,  occupied  by  persons 
called  Cantonniers,  who  are  employed  in  mending 
the  road  and  keeping  it  free  from  snow  in  winter, 
and  are  also  paid  to  assist  travellers  in  danger 
during  snow-storms. 

As  near  as  possible  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  a 
Hospice  is  generally  erected,  usually  occupied  by  a 
band  of  charitable  monks,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  Cenis,  St.  6ot- 
thard ,  etc.  The  direction  of  the  road  across  the 
summit  of  the  rid^e  is  marked  by  a  line  of  (ail 
poles,  which  project  above  the  snow,  and,  from 
Being  painted  olack,  are  easily  recognised.  Patrols 
are  sent  out  from  the  hospice  in  tempestuous 
weather,  when  the  tourmente  is  raging,  and  the 
mist  and  falling  snow  hide  the  land-marks,  to  guide 
the  travellers  on  their  way  and  rescue  those  in 
danger.  Bells  are  also  rung  at  such  times  that  the 
sound  may  aid  when  the  sight  fails. 

The  morning  after  a  fall  of  snow  labourers  and 
peasants  are  assembled  from  all  sides  to  shovel  it 
off  from  the  road.  Where  it  is  not  very  deep  it  is 
cleared  away  by  a  snow-plough  drawn  by  6  or 
8  oxen.    As  the  winter  advances  and  fresn  faUs 
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«ccur,  the  siiow  accqniulates,  and  the  road  near 
the  summit  of  a  pass  ^presents  Xhe  singular  aspect 
of  a  path  or  lane,  cut  between  wallsof  snow^  some- 
times 10  or  20  ft.  high.  Carriages  are  taken  off 
their  wheels  and  fastened  upon  sled£|i6;  ropes  are^ 
attached  to  the  roof,  which  are  held  by  6  or 
8  sturdy  guides  running  along  on  each  side ,  ta 
prevent  the  yel^icle  upsetting  and  rolling  over  the 
slippery  ice  down  a  precipice.  In  this  manner  very 
high  passes  are  crossed  in  the  depth  of  winter  witn 
very  little  risk.  The  spring  is  a  season  durina^ 
which  far  greater  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  avalanches  which  then  fall. 

§  16.     CHALETS  AND   PASTURAGES^ 

Froni  the  mountainous  nature  of  Switzerland  and 
its  high  elevation,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface , 
more  than  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  not 
bare  rock,  is  pasture-land-  The  wealth  of  the 
people,  like  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  in  a  great 
measure,  lies  in  cattle  and  their  produce,  on  which 
account  the  pastoral  life  of  tne  Swiss  deserves 
some  attention.  The  bright  verdure  of  the  meadows 
which  clothe  the  valleys  of  Switzerland  is  one  oif. 
the  distinguishing. features  of  the  country;  and.  thja^ 
music  of  the  cow-^bells,  borne  along  by  the  evening 
breeze ,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  sounds  that  greets . 
the  traveller's, ear. 

The  Alps,  or  mountain-pasturages,  for  ;that  is. 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Alp  in  Switzerland  and 
Tyrol,  are  either  the  property  of  individuals  or  of 
the  commune ;  to  a  certam  extent  common-land , 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town 
or  village  have  the  right  of  pasturing  a  certain 
number  of  head  of  cattle.. 

**  In.  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  snow  has  disap- 
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peared,  and^  the  youn^;  grass  sprouts  up,  the  cattle 
are  sent  from  the  villages  up  to  the  first  and  lower 
pasture^.  Should  a  certain  portion  of  these  be 
exhausted,  they  change  their  quarters  to  another 
part  of  the  ttonntain.  Here  they  slay  till  about 
the  10th  or  12lh  of  June,  when  the  cattle  are  driven 
to  ihe  middle  ranges  of  pastures.  That  portion 
of  the  herds  intended  for  a  summer  campaign  on 
the  highest  Alps,  remain  here  till  the  beginnmg  of 
luly ,  and ,  on  the  ^th  of  that  month ,  generally 
ascend  to  them ;  return  to  the  middle  range  of 
pastures,  about  7  or  8  weeks  afterwards,  spend 
(here  about  li  days,  or  3  weeks,  to  eat  the  after- 
grass; and  finally  return  into  the  valleys  about 
the  tOth.or  llih  of  October;  where,  they  remain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  till  driven  by  the 
snow  and  tempests  of  winter  into  the  stables. 

*'  That  portion  of  the  cattle,  on  the  other  hand , 
which  is  not  destined  to  pass  the  summer  on  the 
higher  Alps,  and  are  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the 
village  with  milk  and  butter,  descend  from  the 
middle  pastures  on  the  ilh  of  July,  into  the  valley, 
and  consume  the  grass  ujion  the  pasturage  bjelong- 
ing  to  the  commune,  till  the  winter  drives  them 
under  shelter.  The  very  highest  Alpine  pasturages 
art*  never  occupied  more  than  3  or  4.  weeks  at  the 
^  furthest. "—JCarrofte. 

Sometimes  the  owners  of  the  cattle  repair  iel 
person  to  the  Alps,  and  pass  the  summer  among 
them,  along  with  their  families,  superintending^ 
the  herdsmen,  and  assisting  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  clieese.  The  best  cheeses  are  made 
u|>on  pastures  3000  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  in  the 
vales  of  Simmen  and  Saanen  (Gruyfere)  and  in  the 
Enimenihal.  The  best  cows  there  yield,  in  sum- 
mer, between  20  lbs.  and  4.0  lbs.  of  milk  daily ^' 
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arrd  e^ch  cow  produces ,  by  the  end  of  the  season 
uf  &  months,  on  an  average,  2  cwt.  of  cheese. ' 

The  life  of  the  cow-herd  ( Vacherar  Senner)  is 
fey  no  means  such  an  existence  of  pleasure  as  ro- 
mances in  general,  and  that  of  Rousseau  in  par- 
ticular, have  represented  it.  His  labours  are  ar-c 
duous  and  constant;  he  has  to  collect  80  or  90 
cows  twice  a-rday,  to  be  milked,  to  look  after 
stragglers,  to  make  the  cheese  and  keep  all  the 
viensils  employed  in  the  process  in  the  moiftt  per-r 
fcct  state  or  cleanliness. 

The  Chdlet  (Germ.  Sennhutte)  in  which  he  re- 
sides, is  literally  a  log-hut,  formed  of  trunks  of 
pines,  notched  at  ihe  extremities  so  as  to  fit  into 
one  another  at  the  angles  of  the  building,  where 
(hey  cross  :  it  has  a  low  flat  roof,  weighted  with 
stones  to  keep  fast  the  shingle-roof  and  prevent  its 
being  blown  away  by  the  wind.    A  building  of 
this  kind  is  rarely  air-tight  or  water-tight.    The 
interior  is  usually  blackened  with  smoke  and  very 
dirty,  boasting  of  scarcely  any  furniture,  except, 
perhaps,  a  table  and  rude  bench,  and  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  dairy,  including  a  huge  kettle  for 
heating  the  milk.    A  truss  of  straw,  in  the  loft 
above,  serves  the  inmates  for  a  bed.    The  ground 
around  the  hut  on  the  outside  is  usually  poached 
by  the  feet  of  the  cattle,  and  the  heaps  of  mud 
and  dung  render  it  <}ifficult  to  approach  the  door. 
This  description  applies  to  the  commoner  sort  of 
chalets ;    those  in  which  the  owners  themselves 
reside  are  generally  better,  but  they  are  also  less 
numerous.     There  is  another  kind  of  chalet,  a 
mere  shed  or  barn,  in  which  the  hay  is  boused 
until  the  winter,  when  it  is  conveyed  over  the 
snow  in  sledges  down  to  the  villa^^es  belo^.    A 
pastoral  Swiss  valley  is  usually  specKled  over  with 
huts  of  this  kind,  giving  it  the  appearance,  to  a 
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stranger,  of' being  much  more  populous  than  it  i$  ^ 
in  reality  :  in  the  Simmenthai  alone  there  are,  it  is 
said,  10,000  chalets. 

The  herdsmen  shift  their  habitatidkis  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  pasturages,  as  their  cattle  as- 
cend and  descend  the  Alps,  at  different  seasons, 
and  they  sometimes  have  2  or  3  places  of  tempo* 
rary  abode.  The  weary  traveller  in  search  of 
repose  and  refreshment,  after  a  long  da^'s  jour- 
ney, is  often  disappointed,  on  approaching  what 
he  conceives  to  oe  a  human  habitation,  to  find 
either  that  it  is  a  mere  hay*bam,  or  else  a  desert- 
ed chalet ;  and  thereby  learns,  with  much  morti- 
fication, that  he  has  still  some  tedious  miles  to 
trudge  before  he  can  reach  the  first  permanently- 
occupied  dwelling.  What  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  reach  a  well-appointed  chalet  of  the  better 
sort,  where  delicious  milk,  cooled  in  the  mountain 
stream,  fresh  butter,  bread,  and  cheese,  are  spread 
out  on  a  clean  napkin  before  the  hungry  and  tired 
stranger ! 

•  The  cattle  are  frequently  enticed  home,  at  mil- 
king-time,  by  the  offer  of  salt,  which  they  relish, 
highly,  and  which  is,  besides,  considered  whole- 
some. The  allowance  for  a  cow,  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland,  is  ^Ibs,  or  51bs.  of  salt  in  a  quarter  of 
a  year. 

§  17.   GLAOIBBS* 

The  glaciers,  one  of  the  mo^t  sublime  features 
of  the  Alps,  and  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phe- 
nopieoa  of  nature,  are  composed  of  those  vast 
accumulations  of  the  snow  which  falls  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  on  the  higher  summits  and 
valleys,  remaining  for  several  months  a  dry  and 
loose  powder,  until  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun 
begins  to  melt  and.  consolidate  it.    Under  the  in-- 


flbenec  of  its  warmth,  the  snow  assumes  first  a 
^ranalar  form ;  and  to  pass  over  it  in  that  state  is 
like  walking  among  rice  or  peas,  in  which  the  foot 
sinks  up  to  the  knees.  Lower  down,  or  as  the  heat 
increases,  so  as  to  melt  a  considerable  portion,  and 
cause  the  water  to  percolate  it,  it  becomes  a  com- 
pact mass.  The  frosty  temperature  of  the  night 
hardens  that  which  has  been  dissolved  in  the  day, 
and  thus,  after  repeated  thawings  and  freezings, 
the  whole  undergoes  a  fresh  cristallization,  being 
converted  into  ice  of  a  coarser  grain  and  less  com- 
pact substance  than  common  ice..  Thus  there 
appears  to  be  a  regular  transition  or  passage  from 
the  loose  powdery  snow,  to  the  more  dense  ice  of 
ifae  glacier.  The  Swiss,  indeed,  have  two  distinct 
terms  for  these  modifications  of  the  snowy  cover- 
ing of  the  high  Alps.  The  upper  granular  and 
scarcely  consolidated  part  they  call  Ftm,  (which 
for  want  of  any  corresponding  English  word  we 
may  represent  by  Snoto-field,)  and  apply  the  term 
glacier  (gletscher)  to  the  lower  limbs  of  more  so- 
lid ice,  which  stretch  down  into  the  valleys.  Hugi, 
a  naturalist  of  Soleure,  who,  after  Saussure,  has 
made  the  most  laborious  and  curious  researches 
iato  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  glaciers, 
maintains,  that  the  point  at  which  fira  changes  to 
glacier  is  unvariable  among  the  Alps^and  his  in- 
vestigations fix  it  at  an  elevation  of  about  7800  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  * 


*  Avery  aerioas error  isconvefyed  by  the  coromoQ  expresj^ion 
*'  the  line  of  perpetual  sdow,**  ^  or  where  snow  never  melts**' 
There  i»  no  spot  on  the  Alps,  nor  on  any  other  snow-clad 
mountains,  where  snow  does  i^t  melt  under  the  influence  of  a 
Summer  sun  at  mid-day.  It  metts  even  on  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  but  there,  and  on  the  summits  of  ihe  other  high  Alps^ 
ibeaccumulation4>f  snow  is  so  great,  and  the  duration  of  the. 
sun's  heat  so  short,  thi4  in  the  end|.Hcre  is  far  moresuow. 


l.-^ix  §  17.-  Glaciers. 

Ebel  has  computed  the  nmpibep  of  glaciers  among 
the  Swiss  Alps  at  ii^OO ,  and  the  extent  of  surface, 
occupied  by  them  at  130  square  leagues;  this., 
however ,  must  be  but  a  vague  estimate.  They 
vary  from  a  few  square  yards  to  acres  and  miles 
in  extent ,  covering ,  in  some  instances ,  whole 
dislriets,  filling  up  entirely  the  elevated  hollows, 
and  basins  between  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the 
Alps,  and  sending  forth  arms  and  branches  ipto  the 
inhabiied  valleys,  below  the  region  of  forests,  and 
as  far  down  as  the  level  at  which  corn  will  grow. 

It  is  such  offsets  of  ihe  glacier  as  these  that  are 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  traveller  from  the  vik 
lages  of  Chamouny  and  (jrindelwald.  These ,  howr. 
ever,  are,  as  it  were,  but  the  skirls  and  fringes  of 
that  vast  everlasting  drapery  of  ice  which  clothes 
ail  the  upper  region  of  the  Alps.  These  fields  on 
tracts  of  uninterrupted  glacier  have  been  called 
y  Seas  of  ice  "  (Mers  de  glace,  Eismeeren),  and 
there  are  three  such  among  the  Swiss  and  Savoyard 
Alps  which  merit  especial  mention;  that  around 
Mont  Blanc,  that  around  the  Cervin,  and  that  of  the^ 
Bernese  Oberland,  around  the  Finster-Aar-horn.^ 
The  last  sendsoutno  less  ihanthirteen  branches,  and 
its  extent  has  been  estimated  at  125  square  miles. 

I^he  greatest  thickness  of  the  glaciers  has  been 
commonly  estimated  at  between  600  and  800  feet. 


\\\m  the  sun  pen  dissolve.  What  is  called  '  the  unow  W/ic," 
(loeii  not  depend  on  elevation  ulono,  and  can  be  taken  only  as  a 
Vfcry  geoeral  test  of  it  Indpppiidenllyt>fitsvariatioD,acQorningto 
tilt*  defi^ree  of  latitude  tn  which  the  mountain  is  situated,  itTaries 
on  the  iwo  sides  of  the  same  mountain,  being  higher  on  the  S, 
flfde  ibaii  the  N.  The  snow  will  Ul^ewise  rest  longer  and  extend 
lower  down  upon  a  moaotain  of  granite,  than  upon  one  of 
liines'oue,  in  proporlion  as  the  iwo  rocks  arc  good  or  bad 
conductors  of  jbeat,  and  this  is  the  case  even  in  conlig(t<>a:$ 
uiuunlaius,  luc^bers  of  the  same  cbaiu. 
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This  is  probably  ah  exaggeration.  Hugi  rarely 
met  wiih  any  thicker  than  150  feet ;  he  estimates 
the  average  depth  at  between  60  and  100  feet,  and 
the  greatest  thickness  of  the  Mer  de  glace  near 
Ghamouny  at  180  feet,  Sanssure  had  calculated  i( 
at  600  feet. 

Notwithstanding  their  great  extent  and  solidity » 
the  glaciers  are  by  no  means  stationary,  even  in  the 
winter.  AUhough  the  movement  Js  slight,  they 
do  not  remain  qqite  still.  They  are  undergoing  a 
perpetual  process  of  renovation  and  destruction. 
The  arms  or  skirts  descending  into  th«  lower  valleys 
ar«  gradually  dissolved  by  the  increased  tempera- 
tu  re  which  prevails  at  so  low  a  level.  The  summer 
sun,  aided  by  ps^rticular  winds,  acts  upon  the  sur- 
face^.so  that,  in  tl\e  middle  of  the  day,  it  ai)bunds 
in  popls,  and  is  traversed  by  rills  of  water.  The 
constant  evaporation  from  every  part  exposed  to 
the  air  proauces  great  diminution  in  the  upper 
bedi»;  but,  above  all,  the  temperature  of  the  earth, 
which  is  at  all  seasons  greater  than  that  of  ice ,  isi 
constantly  melting  away  its  lower  surface.  The 
vacancy  thus  caused  from  below  is  partially  or 
entirely  filled  up  from  above  by  the  winter's  snow 
falling  upon  the  mountain-tops,  and  on  the  whol^e 
upper  region ,  wl^ich  is  drifted  into  the  higher 
valleys,  and  pressed  down  by  its  own  weight. 
After,  it  lias  concreted  into  ice .  the  3lope  of  the 
mountain-sides ,  and  the  descent  of  the  valleys  in 
w  hioh  the  ^aciers  lie,  serve  as  inclined  planes,  down 
which  the  ice  slides  by  the  force  of  gravity,  assisted 
by  the  meltingoni.ts  under  surface,  which  prevents 
any  adhesion  to  the  rock  below  it.  Indeed  the 
German  word  Gletscher  comes  from  gittschen,  to 
glide.  Hugi,  in  one  of  his  journeys,  found- hi» 
way  under  a  glacier,  by  following  the  bed  of  a 
4ried-MR  torreot.  whieh  passed  below  it. .  He  wan-. 
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dered  about  breath  the  ice  for  the  distance  of  a^ 
mile.  The  ice  was  everywhere  eaten  away  into^ 
dome-shaped  hollows,  varying  from  2  to  12  feet 
in  height ,  so  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  glacier 
rested  at  intervals  on  pillars  or  feet  of  ice,  irregular 
in  size  and  shape/ which  had  been  left  standing. 
As  Soon  as  any  of  these  props  gave  way  a  portion 
of  the  glacier  would  of  course  fail  in  and  move  on. 
A  dim  twilight  prevailed  in  these  caverns  of  ice, 
not  sufficient  to  allow  one  to  read,  except  close  to 
Ihe  fissures  which  admitted  the  day-light  from 
above.  The  intense  blue  of  the  mass  of  the  iCe 
contrasted  reviarkably  with  the  pure  white  of  the 
icy  stalactytes,  or  pendants  descending  from  the 
roof.  The  water  streamed  down  upon  him  from 
all  sides,  so  that  after  wandering  about  for  2  hours,  ~ 
at  times  bending  and.  creeping  to  get  along  under 
Ihe  low  vaults,  he  returned  to  the  open  air,  quite 
drenched  and  half  frozen. 

The  nature  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice  de- 
pends upon  that  of  the  ground  on  which  it  rests  ; 
where  it  is  even  or  nearly  so,  the  ice  is  smooth 
and  level;  but  whenever  the  supporting  surface 
becomes  slanting  or  unevlsn,  the  giacier  begins  to. 
split  and  gape  in  all  directions.  As  it  approaches 
a  steeper  declivity  or  precipice  the  layers  of  ice 
are  displaced^  np-neaved,  and  squeezed  one  above 
another;  they  rise  in  toppling  crags,  obelisks,  and 
towers  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  varying  in 
height  from  20  to  80  feet.  Being  unequally  melt- 
ed by  the  wind  and  sun,  they  are  continually  tot- 
tering to  their  fall,  either  by  their  own  weight  or 
the  pressure  of  other  masses,  and  tumbling  head- 
long, are  shivered  to  atoms  with  a  roar  like  thun- 
der. 

The  glaciers  assume  this  fractured  character 
only  when  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest  isu. 
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^^eiy  uneven ,  generally  near  their  tower  extre- 
mity, when  they  begin  to  bend  down  towards  the 
valley. 

The  crevices,  or  fissures,  which  traverse  the 
upper  portion  of  the  glacier,  before  it  becomes 
-entirely  fractured  and  disrnptured,  run  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  never  extending  quite  across 
the  ice-field,  but  narrowing  out  at  the  extremi-^ 
ties,  so  that  when  they  gape  too  wide. to  leap 
across  they  may  generally  oe  turned  by  following 
them  to  their  termination.  These  rents  .and  fis- 
sures are  the  chief  source  of  danger  to  those 
who  cross  the  glaciers,  being  often  concealed  by 
a  treacherous  coating  of  snow,  and  many  a  bold 
chamois  hunter  has  found  a  grave  in  their  recessesi 
Ebel  mentions  an  instance  of  a  shepherd  who ,  in 
driving  his  flock  over  the  ice  to  a  high  pasturage . 
had  the  misfortune  to  tumble  into  one  of  these 
clefts.  He  fell  in  the  vicinity  of  a  torrent  which 
flowed  under  the  glacier,  and,  by  following  its  bed 
under  the  vault  of  ice,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  glacier  with  a  broken  arm.  More  me^ 
lancholy  was  the  fate  of  M.  Mouron,  a  clergyman, 
of  Grindelwald :  he  was  engaged  in  making  some 
scientific  researches  upon  the  glacier,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  leaning  over  to  examine  a  singular  well* 
shaped  aperture  in  the  ice,  ^en  the  stafiF,  on 
which  he  rested ,  gave  way;  he  was  precipitated  to 
the  bottom,  and  his  lifeless  and  mai^led  body  was 
recovered  from  the  depths  of  the  glacier  a  few  days 
after. 

These  crevices,  thoogh  chiefly  formed  mechafli^ 
eally  by  the  movement  of  the  glacier  to  fill  up  va-* 
cancies,  and  the  unequal  pressure  of  different 
parts,  are  greatly  assisted  by^the  action  of  the  son 
and  wind.  The  S.,E.  wind,  in  Uri  and  among  the 
Bwnese  Alps^  is  very  instrumental  in  causing  (he 
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glacieT  to  split,  and  the  loud  reports  thus  occasio- 
ned, called  oy  the  herdsmen  the  growlin£;s  (brullen) 
of  the  glacier,  are  regarded  as  a  sign  of  bad  wea- 
ther. The  traveller  who  ventures  to  cross  the 
Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouny  or  Bern  may,  at  times, 
both  hear  and  see  the  fissures  widening  around  him. 
The  crevices  exhibit  in  perfection  the  beautiful 
azure  blue  colour  of  the  glacier;  the  cause  of  which 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  It  is  the 
same  tint  of  ultramarine  whiph  the  Rhone  exhibits 
at  Geneva,  after  leaving  all  its  impurities  behind 
it  in  the  lake;  and  the  writer  has  even  observed  the 
same  beautiful  tint  in  footniarksand  holes  made  ia 
fresh-fallen  snow,  not  more  than  a  foot  deep, 
among  the  high  Alps  on  the  borders  of  Tyrol. 

^  The  traveller  wtio  has  only  read  of  glaciers  is 
often  disappointed  at  the  first  sight  of  them,  by  the 
appearance  of  their  surfoce,  which,  except  when 
covered  with  fresh-fallen  Snow,  or  at  very  great 
heights,  has  none  of  the  purity  which  might  be 
expected  from  fields  of  ice.  On  the  contrary  it 
exhibits  a  surface  of  dirty  white,  soiled  with  mud 
and  often  covered  with  stones  and  gravel.  Such 
beds  of  dirt  and  rubbish  are  common  to  most 
glaciers,  and  are  called,  in  German,  Guffer.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  following  manner; 
— the  edge  of  the  glacier  receives  the  masses  of 
stone  and  sand  falling  from  the  mountains  above, 
produced  by  the  disintegrations  of  moisture  and 
trost.  During  the  summer  heat  the  glacier  shrinks 
away  from  the  rocks  that  bound  it,  and  carries 
away  the  rubbish  lying  upon  it.  The  intervening 
space  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  (he 
ice  is  filled  up  by  the  snow  of  winter,  whicli  is 
gradually  changed  into  ice,  and  receives  a  fresh 
heap  of  gravel  from  above.  This  again  is  carried 
forward  by  the  shrinking  of  the  glacier.  Thus  these 
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linei  of  loose  stones  are  constantly  ad vanciag,  one 
behind  another,  like  waves;  and  wl^ere  the  glacier 
froiiEi  one  valley  joins  that  out  of  another,  the  heaps 
are  often  confounded  and  intermbced. 

A  singular  circumstance  occurs  when  alloulder, 
or  large  mass  of  rock,  has  fallen  upon  die  glacier; 
the'shade  and  protection  from  the  sun  s  rays  afford- 
ed by  the  stone  prevents  the  ice  on  which  it  rests 
from  melting,  and,  while  the  surface  around  is 
gradually  diminished,  it  remains  supported  on  a 
pedestal  or  table,  often  attaining  a  height  of  several 
feet.  When  a  leaf,  insect,  or  such  light  body  falls 
upon  the  ice,  it  gradually  sinks,  and  at  length 
disslppears. 

Another  circumstance  pecuUair  to  the  surface  oi 
the  snow-field  or  upper  glacier  (firn)  is  the  occur- 
rence of  Red  Snow;  This  phenomenon,  which  at 
one  time  was  treated  with  incredulity,  is  of  com- 
mon occurrence  among  the  high  Alps,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  a  species  of  fungus,  called  Palmeihi 
Nivalis,  oi*  Pi*otococcus,  a  true  vegetable,  ^ich 
plants  itself  on  th^  surface  of  thd  snow,  takes  root, 
germinates,  produces  seed,  aiid  dies.  In  the  state 
of  germination  it  imparts  a  pale  carmine  tint  to  the 
snow ;  this  increases,  as  the  plant  comes  to  matu- 
rity, to  a  deep  crimson  blush,  which  gradually 
fades,  and,  as  the  pklnt  decays,  becomes  a  black 
dust  or  mould.  By  collecting  some  of  the  coloured 
snow  in  a  bottle,  and  pouring  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
the  form  of  the  plant  mav  be  discovered  with  a 
microscope,  as  soon  as  the  watef  has  evapora- 
ted. 

Increase  and  Diminution,  Advance  and  Retreat  of 
the  Gldciers^ 

It  has  beefi  already  observed  that  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  melting  of  the  tower  portion  of  the  . 
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glacier  is  filled  up  by  the  winter  snow  from  above^ 
Bnt  as  may  be  supposed,  it^  often  happens,  after 
mild  winters  and  warm  summers,  that  the  supply 
is  not  equal  to'the  void,  and,  vkeversA,  after  severe 
winters  and  rainy  summers,  the  glacier  is  over- 
loaded, as  it  were;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  an  exact  equilibrium  of  supply  and  consump- 
tion should  be  preserved.  Yet  it  seems  probable, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  that 
there  is  no  material  variation  either  in  the  extent 
or  position  of  the  glaciers  among  the  Alps.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  the  sudden  advance  of  a 
glacier,  as  in  the  Gadmenthal  (Route  32),  where  a 
road  has  been  destroyed  by  this  cause,  and  even 
of  the.  formation  of  new  glaciers  within  the  memory 
of  man,  as  in  the  Upper  Engadine  (?],  and  at  the 
base  of  the  Tiths;  but  these  have  been  followed  by 
a  similar  retrocession,  and  the  newly-formed  ice- 
fields are  rarely  permanent.  It  is  certain  that,  at 
present,  both  iheMer  de  Glace,  under  Mont  Blanc, 
and  the.  Grindelwald  Glacier,  appear  to  have 
shrunk,  and  sunk  considerably  below  the  level  they 
onc6  attained;  but  this  ma;^  be  merely  temporary, 
or  even  only  their  dimensions  in  summer,  when 
most  reduced.  Another  circumstance  has  been 
lo^t  sight  of  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
viz,  that  the  erosive  powers  of  the  ice  may  have 
in  many  instances,  considerably  enlarged  the  bed 
of  the  glacier. 

Professor  Hugi  has  recently  made  some  inte- 
resting experiments  and  observations  upon  the 
movement  and  rate  of  progress  of  the  glaciers. 
In  1829  he  noted  the  position  of  numerous  loose 
blocks  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  lower  glacier  of 
the  Aar,  relative  to  the  fixed  rocks  at  its  sides. 
He  also  measured  the  glacier  and  erected  signal- 
posts  on  it.    In  1836  he  found  everything  altered; 
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many  of  ihe  loose  btoeks  bad  moved  off  aiid  ontire- 
fy  disappeared,  'along  with  the  iee  that  suppor- 
ted them.  A  hut,  which  he  had  has{|ly  erected, 
to  shelter  himself  and  his  companions,  had  advan- 
ced 218&'  feet;  two  blocks  of  granite^  between 
which  it  stood,  then  eight  feet  apart,  had  been 
separated  to  a  distance  of  18  feet,  the  beams  and 
timbers  had  fallen  in  between  them»  and  the  nails 
and  pieces  of  iron  used  in  fastening  them  exhibited 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  rast.  A  mass  of  granite, 
containing  26,000  cubic  feet,  originally  buried 
under  the  snow  of  the  Urn,  which  was  now  con- 
verted into  glacier,  had  not  only  been  raised  to 
the  surface,  but  was  el^vated  above  it,  in  the  air 
upon  two  pedestals,  or  pillars,  of  ice ;  so  that  a 
large  body  of  men  might  have  found  shelrer  under 
it.  A  signal-post,  stuck  into  a  mass  of  granite, 
had  not  only  made  as  great  an  advance  as  the  hut, 
but  the  distance  between  the  two  had  been  in^ 
creased  T60  feet  by  the  expansion  of  the  glacier. 
The  mass  of  the  glacier  had  grown  or  increased 
near  the  point  where  it  begins  to  descend  206  feet; 
lower  down  there  was  less  augmentation  percep- 
tible. The  advance  of  the  ice-field  of  the  Mer  de 
Crlace  is  calculated  at  between  ^-OO  and  500  feet 
yearly,  and  for  8  or  lOyears  past,  the  mass  of  the 
glacier  has  been  shrinking  and  retiring  gradually. 

At  the  extremity  of  alfmost  all  glaciers  a  higlt 
transverse  ridge  of  rubbish/ called  The  Moraine, 
exists ;  it  consists  of  fragments  of  rock  which  have 
fallen  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  the  trans^ 
ported  debris  of  the  GuflFer ,  and  of  masses  detached 
by  the  glacier  itself.  These  are  heaped  up  some- 
times to  a  height  of  80  or  100  feet.  Not  unfre- 
quently  there  are  3  or  iSt  such  ridges,  one  behind 
another,  like  so  many  lines  of  intrenohment.  The 
broken  stones,  mud,  and  sand,  piixed  with  shat* 


tered  firagments  of  ice,  pf  which  they  are  com- 
posed, have  an  unsightly  and  shabby  appearance, 
being  perfectly  barren  of  vegetation;  but  each 
heap  is,  as  it  were,  a  geological  cabinet,  containing 
specimens  of  all  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The 
glacier*  indeed,  seems  to  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  purge  itself  from  iflfipurities,  andi  whatever  hapr 
p^ns  to  fall  upon  it  is  gradually  discharged  in  this 
manner,  It  likewise  exeats  great  ^lechanlcal  force, 
and,  like  a  vast  millstpqe,  grinds  down,  not  only 
the  rock  which  composes  its  channel,  but  all  the 
fiagments  interposea  between  it  and  the  ro^;  forr 
ming,  in  the  end,  a  sort  of  stone-^meaL  fhe  extent 
of  the  moraine  depends  on  the  ohfiracter  of  tl^e 
strata  of  the  mountains  around  the  glacier :  where 
they  are  of  granite,  or  other  hard  rock,  not  easilv 
decomposed  by  the  weather,  the  moraine  is  of 
small  extent;  and  it  is  largest  where  th^  boundary 
rocks  are  of  brittle  limestone  apd  fissile  slate, 
Beceqt  researches  of  Swiss^  naturalists  (Agassizand 
Charpentier)  have  discovered  extensive  moraines, 
not  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Yal^is,  bu|  ev^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Leman,  at  a  height  of 
not  mor^  than  200  or  300  f^t  abov^  it;  clearly 
proving  that,  during  some  anterior  condition  c2F 
our  planet,  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  was  occupied 
by  glaciers,  in  situations  at  present  kO  or  50  mil^ 
distant  from  the  nearest  existing  ice-field r  and  3000 
or  4000  feet  below  it. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  consider  how  impor- 
tant a  service  the  glaciers  perform  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  These  dead  and  chilly  fields  of  ice, 
which  prolong  the  reign  of  winter  throMghout  the 
year,  are,  in  reality,  the  source  Of  life  and  the 
springs  of  vegetation.  They  are  the  locked-up 
reservoirs,  the  sealed  foyntainsj  from  which  the 
vast  rivers  traversing  the  great  continents  pf  ou^ 
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dohe  are  sustained.  The  sammer  heat,  wbich» 
dries  up  other  sources  of  water,  first  opens  our 
their  bountifat  supplies.  When  the  rivers  of  the 
plain  begin  to  shrink  and  dwindle  within  their 
parched  beds ,  the  torrents  of  the  Alps,  fed  by 
melting  snow  and  glacier^  rush  down  from  the 
tains  and  supply  the  deficiency ;  and,  at  this  season- 
moun  (July  and  August) ,  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Sv^itzerland  are  fullest. 

During  the  whole  summer,  the  traveller  who 
crosses  the  glaciers  hears  the  torrents  rustling  and^ 
running  below  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  azure 
clefts.  These  plenteous  rills  gushing  forth  in  their 
subglacial  beds,  are  generally  all  collected  in  one^ 
stream,  at  the  foot  or  the  glacier,  which,  in  con- 
sequence, is  eaten  away  into  a  vast  dome-shaped< 
arch,  sometimes  100  feet  high,  which  gradually 
increases,  until  the  constant  thawing  weakens  its^. 
support,  and  it  gives  way  and  falls  in  with  a  crash. 
Sdch  caverns  of  ice  are  seen  in  great  perfection  in 
some  years,  at  the  source  of  the  Arveyron,  io 
the  valley  of  Chamounl,  and  in  the  glaciers  of 
Grindelwald.  The  streams  issuing  from  glaciers 
are  distinguished  by  their  turbid,  dirty-white,  or 
milky  colour. 

§  18,  AVALANCHES  AND  SNOW-STORMS. 
'^•T^e  QKi^ancbe,— tbe  thunderliolt  of  snow/'— ^.^ron. 

Avalanchesf  (Germ..  Lawinen]  are  those  accumu- 
lations of  snow  which  precipitate  themselves  from 
the  mountains,  either  l)y  their  own  weight  or  by 
the  loosenmg^  effects  of  the  sun's  heat,  into  the 
valleys  below,^  sweeping  everything  before  them, 
^nd  causing,  a.t.  times,  great  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  ^he  fearful  crash  which  accom- 
panies their  descent  is  ofteo  heard  at  a  distance  of; 
leveral  leagues. 
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The  natives  of  the  Alps  distinguish  between  se- 
veral different  kinds  or  avalanches.  The  staub- 
lawinen  (dust  avalanches)  are  formed  of  loose 
fresh-fallen  snow,  heaped  up  by  the  wind  early  in 
the  winter,  before  it  has  begun  to  melt  or  Combine 
together,  Such  a  mass,  when  it  reaches  the  edge 
of  a  cUff  or  dedivity,  turmbleS  from  point  to  point, 
increasHig  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  impetus  every 
instant,  and  spreading  itself  over  a  wiae  extent  of 
surface.  It  descends  with  the  rapidity  of  lights 
.  ning,  and  has  been  known  to  rush  down  a  distance 
of  10  mUes  from  the  point  whence  it  was  first  de- 
tached; not  only  descending  one  side  of  a  valley, 
but  also  ascending  the  opposite  hill,  by  the  velocity 
acquired  in  its  fall,  overwhelming  ana  laying  pros-> 
trale  a  whole  forest  of  firs  in  its  descent,  and 
brealang  down  another  forest,  up  the  oppoaite 
side,  so  as  lo  lay  the  heads  of  the  trees  up  the 
hill  in  its  ascent. 

Another  kind  of  avalaache,  the  grund  lawinen^ 
Oiccurs  in  spring,  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  when  the  ^un  becomes  powerful  and  the 
snow  thaws  rapidly  under  its  infiuence.  They  fall 
oonstaatly  from  different  pans  of  the  mountains, 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  according  as  each 
part  is  reached  by  the  sun :  from  the  £.  side  be^ 
tweon  10  and  i%  from  the  S.  side  between  1^  and  2, 
and  later  in  the  day  frond  rtie  W.  and  N.  This  spe« 
cies  is  more  dangerous  in  its  effects,  from  the 
snow  being  claoimy  and  adhesive,  and  also  hard 
and  compact.  Any  object  buried  by  U  can  only  be 
dug  out  by  the  most  arduous  labour.  Men  or  cattle 
overwhelmed  by  the  staub-lawine  can  sometimes 
extricate  themselves  by  their  own  exertions;  or,  at 
any  rate,  from  the  snow  being  lesscdmpact,  may 
breathe  for  some  hours  through  the  interstices;  In 
the  case  of  the  grundtlawine,  the  sufferers  are 
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nsu^Ily  either  crushed  or  suffocated,  and  are,  at 
any  rate,  so  entangled  that  they  can  only  be  res- 
cued by  the  aid  of  others.  Such  avalanches  falling 
upon  a  mountain-stream,  iit  a  narrow  gorge,  have 
sometimes  been  hollowed  out  from  beneath  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  until  it  has  forced  a  pas- 
sage under  them;  and  they  have  then  been  left  stan- 
ding for  the  whole  summer,  serving  as  a  bridge 
6ver  which  men  and  cattle  might  pass. 

The  avalanches  have  usually  a  fixed  time  for 
descending^  and  an  habitual  channel  down  which 
they  slide,  which  may  be  known  by  its  being  worn 
perfectly  smooths— ometimes  even  appearing  po- 
ftshed,  by  the  heap  of  debris  at  its  base.  The 
peasants,  in  some  situations,  await  with  impa- 
tience the  fall  of  the  regular  avalanches,  as  a 
syniptom  of  the  spring  having  fairly  set  in. 

Danger  arises  from  avalanches  eiiher  by  their 
felling  unexpectedly,  while  persons  are  traversing 
6pot»  known  to  be  exposed  to  them,  or  else  (and 
this  is  the  more  fearful  cause  of  caiastropties  ] 
from  an  Unusual  accumulation  of  snow  formed 
by  the  wind,  or,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
fhB  season,  causing  the  avalanche  to  desert  its 
usual  bed ,  and  to  descend  upon  cultivated  spots, 
houses,  or  even  villages.  There  are  certain  valleys 
among  the  Alps  in  which  scarcely  any  spot  is  totally 
exempt  from  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  a 
calamity,  though  some  are  naturally  more  exposed 
than  others.  The  Val  Bedretto,  in  canton  Tessin, 
th6  Meyenthal,  in  canton  Uri,  and  many  others, 
are  thus  dreadfully  exposed.  To  guard  as 
much  as  possible  against  accidents,  very  large 
and  masssive  dykes  of  masonry,  like  the  pro- 
jec^ng  bastions  of  a  fortification,  are,  in  such 
situations,  buift  agaihst  the  hill-side,  behind 
aburohes,  houses,  and  other  buildings,  with  an 
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^gle  pointing  upwards »  in  order  to  break  aad 
turn  aside  the  snow.  In  sooie  valleys,  great  care 
is  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  the  forests  clotb< 
ing  their  ^ides,  as  the  best  protection  of  the  district 
below  theni  from  $uch  calamities.  These  may  truly 
be  regarded  a§  sacred  groves ;  and  no  one  is  al-^ 
lowed  to  out  down  timber  within  them,  under  pain 
of  a  legs^l  penalty*  Yet  they  not  unfrequentljr  snow 
the  inefficiency  even  of  such  protection  against  sa 
fearful  an  engine  of  destruction.  Whole  forests 
are  at  times  cnt  over  and  laid  prostrate  by  the 
avalanche.  The  tallest  stems,  fit  to  makemast& 
for  a  Srst-rate  man-of-war,  are  snapped  asunder 
like  a  bit  of  wa}[,  and  the  barkless  and  branchless 
stumps  and  relics  of  the  forest  remain  for  years 
like  a  stubble*field  to  tell  of  what  has  happened. 

A  mournful  catalogue  of  catastrophes,  which 
have  occurred  in  Switzerland*  since  the  records  of 
history,  from  avalanches,  flight  be  made  out  if 
necessary ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  mention  one  or* 
two  instances. 

In  1720  an  avalanche  killed,  in  Ober-Gestelea 
(Vallais),  8i  men  and  ^00  head  of  cattle,  and  des-. 
troyed  1:20  houses.  The  same  year,  ^0  individuals: 
perished  at  Brieg.  and  23  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
trom  a  similar  cause. 

In  1749  the  village  of  Rufleras,  in  the  Tavetsch 
Thai,  was  carried  away  by  an  avalanche ;  100 
men  were  overwhelmed  by  it,  60  of  whom  were^ 
dug  ont  alive;  and  some  of  the  houses,  though 
removed  to  some  distance  from  their  original  site, 
were  so  little  shaken  that  persons  sleeping  within 
them  were  not  awakened. 

In.  1800,  after  a  snow-^storm  of  three  day*' 
poniinuance,  an  enormous  avalanche  detached 
itself  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  of  Klucas  above. 
Trops,  in  the  vall^  of  the  Voraer  Rhein;  it  crossed 
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ihe  valley  and  destroyed  a  wood  and  some  chalets 
on  tlie  opposite  pasture  of  Zenin  ;  recoiling ,  with 
the  force  it  had  acquired,  to  the  sidefrom  which  it 
liad€onie,itdid  fresh  mischief  there,  and  so  revol- 
ving to  and  fro,  at  the  fourth  rush  reached  Trons. 
and  buried  many  of  its  houses  to  the  roof  in  snow. 

In  18^7  the  greater  part  of  the  village  of  Biel, 
in  the  Upper  Vallais,  was  crushed  beneath  a  tre- 
niendousavalanehe,wbichrandowna  ravine,  nearly 
cwo  leagues  long,  before  it  reached  the  village. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  atten- 
ding the  avalanche  is  the  blast  oi  air  which  accom- 
panies it,  and  which,  like  what  is  called  the  wind 
of  a  cannon-ball,  extends  its  destructive  influence 
to  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  the  actual 
line  taken  by  the  falling  mass.  It  has  all  the  effect 
of  a  blast  of  gunpowder :  sometimes  forest«-trees, 
growing  nqar  the  sides  of  the  channel  down  which 
the  snow  passes,  are  nprooted  and  laid  prostrate, 
without  having  been  touched  by  it.  Iti  this  way, 
the  village  of  Randa,  in  the  Yisp-Thal,  lost  many 
of  its  houses  by  the  current  of  an  avalanche  which 
fell  in  17^,  blowing  them  to  atoms,  and  scattering 
the  materials  like  chaff.  TheE.  spire  of  the  eonvent 
of  Dtssentis  was  thrown  down  by  the  gust  of  an  ava- 
lanche, which  fell  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

Travellers  visiting  the  Alps  between  the  months 
of  lune  and  October  are  little  exposed  to  danger 
from  avalanches,  except  immediately  after  a  snow- 
storm; and,  when  compelled  to  start  at  such  times, 
they  should  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  advice  of 
the  guides.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  there  is 
risk  of  avalanches  as  long  as  the  burthen  of  snow 
continues  on  the  boughs  of  the  fir-trees,  and  while 
the  naturally  sharp  angles  of  the  distant  mountains 
continue  to  look  rounded. 

It  is  different  with  those  who  travel  from  ne- 
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cessity  in  the  spring,  and  before  the  annual  ava-«^ 
lanches  have  fallen.  Muleteers,  carriers,  and  such 
persons,  use  great  caution  in  traversing  exposed 
parts  of  the  road,  and  with  these  they  are  well 
acquainted.  They  proceed,  in  parties,  in  single 
file,  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another,  in  order 
that,  if  the  snow  should  sweep  one  off,  the  others 
may  be  ready  to  render  assistance.  They  proceed 
as  fast  as  i>ossible,  carefully  avoiding  any  noise, 
even  speaking,  and,  it  is  said,  will  sometimes 
muffle  the  mules'  bells,  lest  the  slightest  vibration 
communicated  to  the  air  should  disengage  the 
nicely-poised  mass  of  snow  above  their  heads. 

The  avalanches,  seen  and  heard  by  summer 
tourists  on  the  sides  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Jung- 
frau,  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those  described 
al)ove,  being  caused  only  by  the  rupture  of  a 
portion  of  the  glaciers,  which  give  way  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  mid-day  sun  and  of  certain  winds, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  when  other  ava- 
lanches, generally  speaking,  have  ceased  U>  fall. 
They  differ,  also,  in  this  respect,  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  do  no  harm,  since  they  fall  on 
uncultivable  and  uninhabited  spots.  It  is  more  by 
the  roar  which  accompanies  them,  which  awaken- 
ing the  echoes  of  the  Alps,  sounds  very  like  thun- 
der, than  by  the  appearance  which  they  present, 
that  they  realize  what  is  usually  expectedof  ava- 
lanches. Still  they  are  worth  seeing*  and  will 
much  enhance  the  mterest  of  .a  visit  to  the  Wengern 
Alp ,  the  Cramont  ( on  the  S.  side  of  Mont  Blanc  ], 
or  the  borders  of  the  Mer  de  Glace ;  especiallv  if 
the  spectator  will  bear  in  mind  the  immense  dis- 
tance at  which  he  is  placed  from  the  otyects  which 
he  sees  and  hears,  and  will  consider  that,  at  each 
roar,  whole  tons  of  solid  ice  are  broken  off  from 
the  parept  glacier,  and,  in  tumbliiig,  many  bun- 
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dred  feet  perhaps,  are  shattered  to  atoms  and 
ground  to  powder. 

The  Snow-storms^  Tourmentes,  or  Guxen,  which 
occur  on  the  Alps,  are  much  dreaded  by  the 
chamois-hunter,  the  shepherd,  and  those  most 
accustomed  to  traverse  the  High  Alps;  how  much 
more  formidable  must  they  be  to  the  inexperienced 
traveller !  They  consist  or  furious  and  tempestuous 
winds,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  whirlwind, 
which  occur  on  the  summit-ridges  and  elevated 
gorges  of  the  Alps,  either  accompanied  by  snow, 
or  filling  the  air  with  that  recently  fallen,  while 
the  flakes  are  still  dry,  tossing  them  about  like 
powder  or  dust.  In  an  instant  the  atmosphere  is 
filled  with  snow;  earth,  sky,  mountain,  abyss, 
and  landmark  of  every  kind,  are  obliterated  from* 
view,  as  though  a  curtain  were  let  down  on  all 
aides  of  the  wanderer.  AU  trace  of  path,  or  of 
the  footsteps  of  preceding  travellers,  are  at  once 
effaced,  and  the  poles  planted  to  mark  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road  are  frequently  overturned.  In 
some  places  the  gusts  sweep  the  rock  bare  of 
snow,  neaping  it  up  in  others,  perhaps  across  the 
path,  to  a  height  of  20  feet  or  more,  barring  all 
passage,  and  driving  the  wayfarer  to  despair.  At 
every  step  he  fears  to  plunge  into  an  abyss,  or  sink 
overhead  in  the  snow.  Large  parties  of  men  and 
animals  have  been  overwhelmed  by  die  snow- 
wreaths  on  the  St.  Gothard,  where  they  sometimes 
attain  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet.  These  tempests 
are  accompanied  almost  every  year  by  loss  of  life; 
and,  thou^  of  less  frecjueqt  occurrence  in  summer 
than  in  wmter  and  spring,  are  a  chief  reason  why 
it  is  dangerous  for  inexperienced  travellers  to 
attempt  to  cross  remote  and  elevated  passes  with- 
out a  guide. 

The  gAiides  and  persons  residing  on  the  moun- 
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tain-passes,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky ,  and* 
other  weather-signs  known  to  them,  can  generally 
foresee  the  occurrence  of  tourmentes,  and  can  tell 
when  the  fall  of  avalanches  is  to  be  apprehended. 

§  t9.  GOITRE  AND  CBETINISM. 

<*Quis  tumiJum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus?  "  — Juv. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  amidst  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  of  the  globe,  where 
Nature  seems  to  have  put  forth  all  her  powers  in 
exciting  emotions  of  wonder  and  elevation  in  the 
mind,  man  appears,  from  a  mysterious  visitation 
of  disease,  in  his  most  degraded  and  pitiable  con- 
dition. Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  It  is  in  the 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Alps  that 
the  maladies  of  ^otVreand  cretinism  pre\SL\l. 

Goitre  is  a  swelling  in  the  front  of  the  neck  ( of 
the  thyroid  gland,  or  the  parts  adjoining ) ,  which 
increases  with  the  growth  of  the  individual,  until, 
in  some  cases,  in  attains  an  enormous  size,  and 
becomes  **  a  hideous  wallet  of  flesh,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Shakspeare,  hanging  pendulous  down  to 
the  breast.  It  is  not,  however,  attended  with  pain, 
and  generally  seems  to  be  more  unsightly  to  the 
spectator  than  inconvenient  or  hateful  to  the 
bearer. 

Cretinism,  which  occurs  in  the  same  localities 
as  goitre,  and  evidently  arises  from  the  same  cause, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  more  serious  malady,  in- 
asmuch as  it  affects  the  mind.  The  cretin  is  an 
idiot — a  melancholy  spectacle— a  creature  who 
may  almost  be  said  to  rank  a  step  below  a  human 
being.  There  is  vacancy  in  his  countenance ,  his 
head  is  disproportionately  large ;  his  limbs  are 
stunted  or  crippled;  he  cannot  articulate  his  words 
with  distinctness ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  work 
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which  he  is  capable  of  executjngt  He  spends  his 
days  basking  in  the  sun,  and,  from  its  warmth, 
appears  to  derive  great  gratification.  When  a 
stranger  appears,  he  becomes  a  clamorous  and 
importunati^  beggar,  assailing  him  with  a  ceaseless 
chattering ;  and  t)ie  traveller  is  commonly  glad  to 
\)e  rid  of  his  hideous  presence  at  the  expensi^  q{  9i 
batz. 

Various  theories  have  been  resorted  to,  to 
account  JFor  this  complaint :  some  have  attributed 
it  to  the  use  of  water  derived  from  molting  snow; 
others,  to  the  habit  of  carrying  heavy  weights  on 
the  head;  others,  again,  to  filtny  habits  ;  while  a 
fourth  theorv  derives  it  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
or  the  use  of  spring  water  impregnated  with  calca* 
reous  matter;  and  a  recent  author  h^.  published 
the  following  statement  regarding  it: 

^'  The  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  pf  each  rock^, 
who  are  anected  with  goitre  and  cretinispi  will 
st^nd  to  the  healthy  in  the  following  order : 

**  Qraniteand  gneiss — ^goitre,  ~;  cretins,  none, 

'  *  Mica-rslate  and  hornblende  slate---goitre,  none; 
cretins,  none. 

'•  Clay-slate  -goitre, 7^ ;  cretins,  non^. 

**  Transition-rslate— goitre,  -^ ;  cretins,  none. 

'' Steatitip  sandstone — goitre,  none;  cretins^ 
pone 

'*  Calcareous  rocks— goitre,  [ ;  cretins,  5^. 

"  Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  interesting  re^. 
suits  are  the  effects  of  chance,  or  Qf  an  accidental 
association  of  circumstances  confined  to  a  parti- 
cular spot  ?  W|ien  we  recollect  that  a  space  of  upr, 
yards  of  a  thousand  s^quare  miles  has  been  made 
subject  to  the  inquiry,  and  that,  in  every  porlioR 
of  this  space,  the  saqie  invaiiable  circumstances 
attended  the  presence  of  the^  disease,  and  that  its 
absence  was  if\var^bly  (listiiigaisl^  by  tl\ei^h^i\Qe 
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of  those  circumstances,  it  is  more  philosophic  to 
view  ihem  ia  the  light  of  cause  aud  effect."  —  Dr. 
M.Clelland. 

As  the  goitre  occurs  in  Derbyshire,  Notts, 
Hants,  etc. ,  where  no  permanent  snow  exists  — 
and  no  rivers  spring  from  glaciers  —  also  in  Su- 
matra and  in  parts  of  South  America,  where  snow 
is  unknown,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  cause  assign- 
ed is  not  the  true  one;  as  for  the  second  and  third, 
they  would  equally  tend  to  produce  goitre  in  the 
London  porters,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  pur- 
lieus of  St.  Giles's.  If  the  limestone  theory  be  true, 
all  other  rocks  should  be  exempt  from  it,  which  is 
not  the  case,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes.  Goitre 
is  found  only  in  certain  valleys ;  nor,  when  it  does 
occur,  does  it  exist  throughout  the  valley.  It  ap- 
pears in  one  spot ;  higher  up  it  is  unknown,  and  ia 
another  situation,  a  mile  or  two  distant,  perhaps, 
it  is  again  prevalent. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  circumstances  accom- 
panying its  appearance  will  show  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  found  in  low.  warm,  and  moist  situations,  at 
the  botiom  of  valleys,  where  a  stagnation  of  water 
occurs,  and  where  the  summer  exhalations  and 
autumnal  fogs  arising  from  it  are  not  carried  off 
by  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  is  found  in  places 
where  the  valley  is  confined,  and  shut  in,  as  it 
were — where  a  free  draft  is  checked  bv  its  sides 
being  clothed  with  wood,  or  by  a  sudden  bend 
occurring  in  its  direction — where,  atthesame  time, 
the  bottom  is  subject  to  the  overflowings  of  a  river, 
or  to  extensive  artificial  irrigation.  The  conjecture 
which  derives  the  disease  from  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere of  this  kind,  not  liable  to  be  purified  by 
fresh  currents  of  air  to  cairy  off  the  vapours,  is, 
perhaps,  the  one  most  deserving  of  consideratipuv 
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The  disease  is  much  more  common  in  females 
than  in  males,  and  usually  occurs  about  the  age  of 
puberty.  It  becomes  hereditary  in  a  family,  but 
children  born  and  educated  on  spots  distant  from 
home  and  in  elevated  situations  are  often  exempt 
from  it  Iodine  has  been  applied  with  success  as 
a  remedy  in  some  cases;  but  as  it  is  a  dangerous 
remedy,  the  administration  of  it  must  be  resorted 
to  with  the  greatest  caution. 
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ABBREVIATIONS,  etc. 

'The  tioints  Of  the  Compass  are  often  marked  simply  by 
the  letters  NiS.  E.  W. 

trf.)Hghti  (t )  left,  —applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river.  The 
rtjzht  bank  is  that  which  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person 
.whose  back  is  turned  towards  the  source,  or  the  quarter  fruni 
yhich  the  current  descends. 

'  \Mitei,  —  Distancel  are  always  reduced  to  English  miles, 
e|cept  when  foreign  miles  are  expressly  mentioned. 
•  *  The  names  of  Inns  precede  the  description  of  every  place, 
(often  in  a  parenthesis,)  because  the  first  information  needed 
by  a  travellet  is  where  to  lodge. 

Instead  ot  designating  a  town  by  the  vague  words  "  large" 
or  <*  small,  **  the  amount  of  the  population,  according  to  (he 
latest  census,  is  almost  invariably  stated,  as  presenting  a  more 
exact  scale  of  the  importance  and  size  of  the  place. 
'  In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  Routes  are  preceded  by  a 
chapter  of  preliminary  information ;  and ,  to  facilitate  rcfo- 
rence  to  it,  each  division  or  paragraph  is  separately  nuni- 
beredi 

The  Map  is  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Book. 


SECTION  I. 

SWITZERLAND. 


ROUTE  I. 


•ASLB  Tb  BtBNKB  AUD  BRBN  BT  THE  VAL  ■0VTIB1IS  (MflO- 

-^ter  Thai) ,  with  excursion  to  tbb  wbissbhstbin. 

BASf.E,  orBdle.  (Germ.  Basel,  Ital.  Basilea.)— /nii< / 
Drei  KOni^e  (Three  Kings),  well  situated,  overlooking  the 
Khine,  whieh  washes  its  walls--a  good  inn ,  but  expensive ; 
dioner  at  the  table  dlidte ,  3  fr.  at  1  o'clock.— 4  fr.  at  5  o'clock 
—  in  private,  6  fr. ;  —  the  Stork  ( Cigogne ) ,  good :  —  Krone 
<Crown) ;  Kopf  (Tete  d'Or)u 

Basle,  capital  of  the  now  subdivided  canton  called  Basle- 
town,  is  situated  on  the  Rhine ,  and  the  larger  portion  lies  on 
the  1.  bank,  which  is  connected  with  the  rt.  bj  a  bridge  of 
wood,  partly  supported  on  stone  piers.  The  territory  of  the 
town  extends  for  about  4  miles  on  th(  rt.  side  of  the  river.  It 
lias  ai,iiOinhab.,  and  it  enjoys  considerable  prosperity  from 
the  residence  of  many  rich  merchants,  bankers,  and  families 
■or  ancient  descent^  and  from  its  position  in  an  angle  on  the 
frontiers  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  about  a  mile 
l>elow  the  spot  where  the  Rhine  first  becomes  navigable.  It 
has  some  manufactures ,  of  whidi  the  most  important  are 
fhose  of  ribands  and  paper.  English  travellers  have  hitherto 
l)een  too  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  Basle  merely  as  a 
tialting-place  for  the  night,  which  they  quit  as  soon  as  they 
are  furnished  with  horses :  yet  its  situation  on  high,  sloping 
banks,  overloolung  the  Rhine,  which  rushes  past  in  a  fhll 
broad  flood  of  a  clear,  light  green,  bounded  by  the  hills  of  the 
Black  Forest  on  the  one  side ,  of  the  Jura  on  the  other^bot, 
above  all,  its  If initer,  and  its  Gallery  of  the  Works  of  Hol- 
bein ,  deserve  some  attention.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Basle,  though  poUtieaUy  a  portion  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion ,  is  yet,  hiMtorieaUy,  a  part  of  Suabia,  and  that  it  retains 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  an  imperial  free  town  more  dis- 
tinctly than  many  of  those  which  have  continued  German,  and 
have  become  incorporated  in  modern  sovereignties. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Manster,  on  the  high  bank  on  the  1.  of 
the  Rhine,  above  the  bridge,  distinguished  by  its  two  spures, 
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find  the  deep-red  colour  of  the  sandstone  of  which  it  is  built, 
is  an  interesting  and  picturesque  edifice ,  though  not  of  beau- 
tiful architecture.  It  was  begun  by  the  emperor  Henry  II.  in 
1010,  and  consecrated  1019 :  the  choir,  (he  lower  part  or  (be 
E.  end,  and  the  ttypt  beneath,  are  or  this  period,  and  exhibit 
a  style  of  ornament  widely  dilTerent  Trom  what  is  usually 
termed  Saxon  or  Norman.  The  4  columns,  formed  of  groups 
of  detached  pillars,  with  singular  and  grotesque  capitals;  (he 
tomb  of  fhe  empress  Anne,  wife  of  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  and 
mother  of  the  line  of  Austrian  princes,  whose  body  was  re- 
moved to  St.  Blaize  in  1770:  a  stone  font,  date  U65;  an; 
worth  notice  in  this  part  of  the  building.    So  likewise  is  the 
portal  oTSt.  Gallus,  leading  into  the  N.  transept,  and  deco<^ 
rated  with  statues  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  wise  ami 
foolish  virgins.  In  the  W.  front  are  groups  of  statues:  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  and  St.  Martin  and  the  Beggar,  stand 
forth  with  great  boldness.  The  church  is  used  now  for  tte 
Protestant  service,  and  the  altar  stands  between  theehofr  ami 
nave,  nearly  underneath  a  rich  Gothic  gallery  or  rood-loft 
(date  1381).  On  the  I.  of  the  attar,  against  a  pillar,  is  the  red 
marble  tombstone  of  Eraspius,  who  died  here  in  1536.  A  staii- 
case ,  leading  out  of  the  choir,  conducts  into  a  small  apart- 
ment— the  Chapter  House,  or  Conciliums  Saal^ in  which 
some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  or  rather  of  its 
committees,  were  held  between  ti36  and  liii.  It  is  a  low 
room,  with  four  Gothic  windows— distinguished  not  only  in 
an  historical  point  of  view,  but  also  as  being  ^uile  unaltered 
since  the  day  of  the  Council.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  choir  arc 
situated  the  very  extensive  and  picturesque  CloisterS'-a  suc- 
cession of  quadrangles  and  open  halls— which,  with  the  space 
they  inclose,  still  serve,  as  they  have  done  for  centuries,  as  a 
burial-place,  and  are  filled  wilb  tombs.  Within  them  are  the 
monuments  of  the  3  Reformers  *  OEcolampadius,  Gryneus^ 
and  Meyer.  They  were  constructed  in  the  14lh  century,  and 
extend  lo  the  verge  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  river.  It  is  not 
unlikely  they  may  have  been  (he  favourite  resort  of  Erasmus. 

Behind  the  Minster  is  a  Terrace,  called  Die  Pfalz,  nearly 
60  ft.  above  the  river,  planted  with  10  cbesnut  trees,  and 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  over  the  Rhine,  the  town,  and 
the  Black  Forest  hills.  Close  to  it  is  the  Club  called  Cassino, 
containing  a  reading-room,  etc. 

The  Minster  is  situated  in  a  square  of  considerable  size— in 
one  corner  of  which.,  in  a  recess,  stands  the  Public  Library, 
containing  50,000  volumes— among  them,  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  B^le,  3  vols.,  with  chains  attached  to  the  binding, 
.many  very  important  MSS.,  of  which  there  is  a  good  catalogue^ 
and  a  few  of  the  books  of  Erasmus;  also,  a  copy  of  his  "  Praise 
of  Folly,  '*  with  marginal  illustrations  by  the  pen  ot  Holbein. 
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There  are  aalosrvplls  of  Lusher,  Melanctbon,  Erasmus,  and 
ZoindfQSk.  Ott  the  grouod-floor  is  tbe  Gallery  ofPainiinge 
andDrawiH§$  by  the  younger  ^olbein— a  highly  iiilerestiug 
eotfectien  of  the  works  of  that  master,  including  the  Passion 
ef  Christ,  in  8  compartments;  a  dead  Christ— both  Tormerly 
ia  the  Minster ;  Holbein's  Wife  and  Children,  with  counlc- 
MDces  full  of  grief  and  misery ;  portraits  of  Erasmus,  of  Froboii 
the  printer— eicellent;  of  a  Mile,  von  OITenburg— twice  re^ 
peated ;  two  representations  of  a  School,  painted  by  the  artist 
at  the  age  of  14,  and  hung  up  as  a  sigji  over  a  schoolmaster's 
door  in  the  town  of  Basle.  Among  the  drawings  are  Holbein's 
own  portrait--a  work  of  the  highest  excellence ;  heads  of  the 
family  Meyer,  sketched  for  the  celebrated  picture  now  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery ;  original  sketch  for  the  famous  picture  of  the 
family  of  Sir  Thomas  More— the  names  of  the  different  per<- 
sonages  are  written  on  their  dresses ;  5  sketches  for  the  fres- 
coes which  formerly  decorated  the  Rathhaus  in  Basle,  i^itb 
one  or  two  fragments  of  the  frescoes  themselves ;  sketches  in 
ink  for  glass  windows,  for  the  sheaths  of  daggers^  for  the  organ 
in  the  Minster;  the  Costumes  of  Basle,  etc.  etc!  Here  are  also 
preserved  some  fresco  fragments  of  the  original  Dance  of 
Death,  which  once  adorned  the  wdlls  of  the  Dominican  Church 
in  Basle,  and  a  set  of  coloured  drawings  of  the  whole  series  of 
figures.  The  Dance  of  Death  has  been  attributed  without 
cause  to  Holbein ,  since  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Basle ,  at  least  50  years  before  his  birth.  Holbein  was  born 
at  Basle  in  1488 :  his  circumstances  were  by  no  means  pros- 

Serous;  he  was  even  reduced  to  work  as  a  day-labourer  and 
ouse-painter ,  and  painted  the  outer  walls  of  the  houses  of 
the  town.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  beinp  employed  to  deco- 
rate the  shop  of  an  apothecary,  who  was  intent  on  keeping  the 
young  artist  close  to  his  work,  and  being  disposed  to  repair  to 
a  neighbouring  wine-shop,  he  painted  a  pair  of  legs  so  exactly 
like  his  own  on  the  underside  of  the  scaflolding,  that  the  apo- 
thecary, seated  below,  believed  him  to  be  constantly  present 
and  diligently  employed.  Erasmus,  writing  from  Bile  a 
letter  of  introduction  for  the  ps^nter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
complains  that ''  hie  frigent  artes,  *'  and  the  want  of  encou- 
ragement, drove  Holbein  to  seek  his  fortune  in  England, 
where  he  met  with  high  patronage,  as  is  well  known.  * 
In  the  lower  story  of  the  Library  are  also  deposited  a  number 
of  antiquities,  bronzes, fragments  of  pottery,  coins,  etc.,  from 
Angst,  the  site  of  the  Roman  Augusta  Rauracorum,  7  miles 
from  Basle.  , 

The  University  of  Basle,  founded  1460,  was  the  first  freat 
seminary  for  the  advancement  of  learning  established  in  Swit- 
zerland: it  once  enjoyed  a  high  repiitation,  and  numbered 
among  tbe  lists  of  iu  professors  the  names  of  Erasmus,  Eolcr, 
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and  BernouilU— the  two  last,  mathematicians  and  natives  of 
Basle.  The  Uoiversity  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  recent 
and  ufijust  seizare  of  part  ofit^  funds  by  thecoantry  division 
of  the  canton.  Besides  the  Library  mentioned  above,  there  is 
a  small  and  not  very  important  Museumofl^aturalBistory, 
placed  in  a  building  near  the  Minster. 

The  RathhauM,  in  the  Market-place,  is  a  building  of  i^asfiig 
Burgundian  Gothic  archftecture,  founded  1508,  and  recently 
repaired  without  changing  its  character.  The  frescoes,  how'*- 
ever,  said  to  be  designed  by  Holbein,  previously  partly  obli- 
terated, are  now  removed.  The  frieze  contains  the  emblazoned 
shields  of  the  original  Swiss  cantons ;  the  armorial  bearing  of 
canton  Basle  is  said  to  be  meant  to  represent  the  case  of  a 
cross-bow.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  is  placed'  a  statue  of 
Munatius  Plancus,  the  founder,  according  to  tradition,  of 
Bdte  and  of  Ae  Rqman  colony  of  Augst. 

The  greater  and  lesser  councils  of  the  canton  hoM  their 
sittings  in  the  apartments  abovel 

The  ArsenQl  containsa  limited  collection  of  ancient  attnour, 
of  which  the  only  curiosities  ate  a  suit  of  chain  mail,  once 
gilt,  with  plate  mail  b€;neath  it,  worn  by  Charles  the  Bold  ^t 
the  battle  of  Nancy ;  two  Burgundian  cannon,  of  iron  bars 
bound  round  with  hoops;  and  several  suits  of  Burgundian 
and  Armagnac  armour. 

The  terraced  Garden  ofM,  Yischery  an  eminent  hanker, 
overlooking  the  Bhine,  is  a  very  pretty  spot. 

The  gateways ,  battlemented  works ,  watch-towers,  ^nd 
ditch,  which  formed  the  ancient  defences  of  the  town;  remain 
in  a  good  state  of  preservatlpn.  The  Paulusthor  retains  it» 
advanced  work  or  Barbican,  similar  to  those  which  formerly 
existed  at  York,  and,  with  Its  double  portcullis  and  two  flank- 
ing towers,  Js  particularly  picturesque.  The  machicolation^ 
are  supported  by  strange  but  clever  figures  apph)aehing  to  tli6 
grotesque. 

Basle  is  scarcely  surpassed  tn  cleanliness  even  by  the  town* 
ofHolland:  its  streets  are  plentifully  supplied  with  fountains; 
end  it  would  indeed  be  a  reproach  to  the  inhabitants,  if,  with 
the  rapid  and  abundant  current  of  the  Rhine  to  cleanse  tliedi 
from  all  filth,  they  were  allowed  to  remain  dirty. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  (1795),  the  (Adcks  cfT 
Basle  went  an  hoiir  in  advance  of  those  in  other  places  of  Eu- 
rope---a  singular  custom,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  precisely 
known.  According  to  tradition,  it  arose  flrom  the  etrcumstahce 
of  a  conspiracy  to  deliver  the  to^n  to  an  enemy  at  midniglA 
having  been  defeated  by  the  dock  striking  t  InsteiB^  of  19. 
'  Attached  to  the  clock-tower  oh  the  bridge  is  a  grotes(|iie 
head,  called  Lallenkdnig,  which,  by  the  movement  of  the 
fNjndnlum,  is  constantly  protruding  its  long  tongue  andiolUng 
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i^(![ogil«  e|e»-^makiDg  faces,  k  is  said,  at  LitUe  Basle,  on 
tfae  opposite  side  of  the  river. . 

.  The  ancient  sumptaary  laws  of  Basle  were  singular  and 
severe.  On  Sunday  all  roust  dress  In  black  to  go  to  church; 
females  could  not  have  their  hair  dressed  by  men;  carriages 
were  not  permitted  in  the  town  after  10  at  night,  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  place  a  footman  behind  a  carriage^  The  oflficial 
ceiisorf,,caUe4  Unxichterherrn,  had  the  control  of  the  number 
of  dishes  and  wines  to  be  allowed,  at  a  dinner  parly,  and  their 
attUioiily  was  supreme  on  all  that  related  tothecut  and  quality 
of  clothes.  .At  one  time  the)  waged  desperate  war  against 
slashed  doublets  and  hose. 

Since  the  Beformation,.  Basle  has  been  regarded  as  the 
slroA^okl  of  Methodtsrn  in  Switzerland.  1*he  pious  turn  of 
its  citizens  was  remarkably  eihibtted;  in  the  mottoes  And  signs 
placed  over  their  doors.  These  have  now  disappeared;  but 
two  very  lingular  ones  have  been.recorded-- 

Auf  Gott  ich  meine  Hoffnitng  ban, 
JJnd  wobne  in  d6r  alien  Sau, 

la  God  my  hopes  of  graee  1  b«g, . 
Aod  dwell  within  the  Ancient  Pig. 

Wacht  auf  ihr  Menschen  nnil  that  Buss, 
Ich  heiss  zum  goldenen  fiiruierfust. 

Wake,  and  repent  your  sins  with  grief ; 
Vni  calPcl  the  Golden  3hin  of  Beef. 

Even  now,  should  the  traveller  arrive  at  the  gates  of  the  town 
on  Sunday  during  church-tim^,  he  will  find  them  closied,  and 
his  carriage  will  be  detained  outside  till  the  service  is  over. 
The  spirit  of  trade,  however,  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
religion— and  Basle  has  been  called  a  city  of  usurers ;  5  per 
cent,  was  styled  a  *'  Christian  Usance  "  (einen  Christlicheii 
zins),  and  a  proclamation  of  the  magistrates  (1688-84)  de- 
nounced those  who  lent  money  at  a  discount  of  4  or  3  1/S  per 
cent,  as  "  selfish,  avaricious,  and  dangeroas  persons;  "  those 
wbolent  their  capital  at  a  lower  rate  were  liable  to  have  it 
confiscated,  becaute,  forsooth,  such  persons,  *'  by  their 
a^rice,  did  irremediable  injury  tocirarckes,  hospitals, church 
property,  etc.,  and  arethe  ruin  of  poor  widows  and  or- 
phans. *'  • 

.  The  dissensiOM  which  broke  ont  soon  alter  the  Bevolotion 
of  19)0  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Basle,  and 
tkose  of  the  country^  led  to  a  civfl  war  between  the  parties, 
and  a  bloody  contest  near  Liesthal  occasioned,  in  1832,  the 
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Swiss  Diel  lo  pass  an  act  for  the  formal  seiyaration  of  (hecanton 
into  tvo  parts,  called  llasle  Ville  and  Basle- Campagtie.  The 
latter  consists  of  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  whole  canton, 
and  has  for  its  capital-  Liesthal.'  Each  sends  a  deputy  to  the 
Biet;  but  the  two  divisions  enjoy  only  half  a  vote  each,  and 
when  the  deputies  of  the  two  parts  take  opposite  sides  (which 
hitherto  has  been  invariably  the  case),  their  vote  does  not 
count.  This  revolution  has  left  the  town  of  BAle  saddled 
with  a  debt  of  two  millions  of  francs. 

About  two  miles  out  of  the  town,  just  within  the  French 
frontier,  is  the  ruined  fortress  of  Hiiningen,  erected  by 
Louis  XV.  to  overawe  his  Swiss  neighbours,  and  dismantled 
in  1815. 

A  good  representation  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  in  burnt 
clay,  may  be  purchased  of  Maehly  and  SchablltZr  who  have 
a  manufactory  peculiar  (it  is  believed)  to  the  spot  of"  figures 
plastiques  voieen  terre  cuite. " 

The  traveller,  entering  Switzerland  by  Basle,  is  particularly 
recommended  to  take  the.  following  route,  by  the  ValMoutier, 
ur  MOnster  Thai,  on  his  way  either  to  Berne  qr  Geneva. 

Posting  ceases  at  Basle,  and  travellers  should  therefore 
engage  voiturier*s  horses  to  carry  them  on  their  journey. 
Ueiurn-coachmen  are  generally  to  be  found  at  all  the  inns, 
and  there  are  persons  in  the  town  who  keep  horses  and  car- 
riages for  hire. 

PuWfc  Conveyances. 

A  DiligencB  goes  daily,  in  two  days  and  three  nights,  to 
P^ris. 

Postwaggons  daily  to  Berne  and  NeufchAtel,  by  Moutiers 
and  Bienne ;  to  Chaui  de  Fonds  and  Geneva. 

Moud.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  toOlten,  Soleure,  and  Lucerne. 

Daily,  to  Aarau,  Zurich. 

. Baden,  Strasburg,  Frankfurt  a  M. 

'Mahlhausen  and  Culmar. 

Mond.,  Thursd.,  Sat.,Scha(rhausen. 

Bale  to  Bienne, 

16  1/2  Swiss  stundensSi  Eng.  miles. 

Thence  to  Berne  by  Aarberg,  6  stundseSO  Eng.  miles. 

A  diligence  runs  daily  ,to  Berne  and  Neufchdtel. 

The  valley  of  the  Birs;  commonly  called  the  Val  Moutiers 
(Miinster  Thai,  in  Germ.),  through  which  this  excellent  road 
passes,  is  the  most  interesting  and  romantic  in  the  wholerange 
of  the  Jura.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  narrow  and  rocky  defiles, 
alternatingwithopen  basins,  covered  with  black  forests  above, , 
and  verdant  meadows  below,  enlivened  by  villages,  mills,  and 
forges.  A  road  was  originally  carried  through  the  Val  Moutiers 
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by  tbeRomans,  to  keep  up  the  communication  between  Aven- 
ticum,Hiie  Helvetian  capital,  and  Augst,  their  great  fortified 
•Btpost  on  the  Rhine. 

At  St.  Jacob,  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mi)e  beyond  the  ^ates  of 
Bale,  in  the  angle  between  two  roads,  a  small  Golt^ic  cross 
has  been  erected,  to  commemorate  the  buuU  of  St,  Jacob, 
iought  in  14 U,  when  1600  Swiss  had  the  boldness  to  attack, 
and  the  courage  to  withstand  fur  labours,  a  French  army 
tenfold  more  numerous,  commanded  by  the.  Dauphin,  after- 
wards Louis  XI.  Only  10  of  the  Swiss  escaped  alive,  the  rest 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  along  withihrice  their  own  number 
of  foes,  whom  ihey  had  slain.  This  almost  incredible  exploit, 
first  spread  abroad  through  Europe  thefame  of  Swiss  valour; 
Hod  Louis,  the  Dauphin ,  wisely  seeing  that  it  was  belter  to 
{^aiUxthem  as  friends  than  to  oppose  them  as  enemies,  courted, 
their  alliance,  and  first  enrolled  them  as  a  permanent  body-., 
guard  about  his  person—a  practice  continued  by  the  French' 
inonarchft  down  to  Charles  X.  The  Swiss  themselves  refer  to. 
t^ie  battle  of  St.  Jacobas  the  TbermopylQ  of  t^eir  history.  The 
vineyards  near  the  field  produce  a  red  wine,  called  Schweitzer. 
Blut  (Swiss  blood). 

A  few  miles  farther,  near  Reinach^,  on  the  opposite,  bank; 
of  the  Birs,  is  another  battle-field— that  of  Jt>ornacA— whcm! 
the  Swiss  gained  a  victory  over  a  much  larger  Auiitrian  force 
HI  U99,  duringaheSuabian  war.  The  bone-house,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  slain  were  collected,  still  exists  near  the  Capu- 
(bin  Convent,  and  is  filled,  wi  I  h  skulls  gathered  from  the  field* 
lo  the  church  of.  the  village  Maupertuis  is  buried.  A  monu- 
ment, set  up  tahis  memory  by  bis  friend  Rernouilli,  was  des-. 
iroyed  by  the  cmi  of  lihe  village,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  fct^ 
pairing  his  hearthstone  when  broken,  with  slabs  taken  from 
the  churchyard.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a  fresh  monument 
set  up  at  the  eipeiise  of  canton  Soleure. 

Beyond  Oesch>the  road  enters  that  part  of  the  Can.ton  Bern 
which  ancienily  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Baste ;  the 
valley  contracts,  increasing  in  picturesque  beauty  as  you  ad- 
vance. The  castles  of  Angerstein  and  Zwingen  are  pai^sed  before 
reaching 

4 1/4  La  u  Cte  a,— a  walled  village. 

21/2  Soy  hi^jre,-T-a  villa|;e  prettily  situated,  with  a.small 
country  inn,  tolerably  good.  A  contracted  |)ass,  the  rocks  of 
which  on  the  rt.  are  surmounted  by  a  convent,  leads  into  the 
open  basin  of  D^l^mdnt  (Delsberg).;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pass  through  that  little  town  (situated  ou  the  way  toPorten- 
truy),  as  our  road  turns  to  the  1.,  and,  continuing  by  ifae  side 
of  the  Birs,  enters  a  defile  higher,  jgrander,  and  more  wild  . 
than  any  that  have  preceded  it.  This  is,  properly  speaking, 
ihi^ commencement  of  the  Yal  Moutiers.  Rocky  precipices. 


8  Route  1. — Val  Mou tiers — Tarannes. 

overhang  the  road,  and  black  forests  offlr  cover  thenMHuilaio» 
above.  In  the  midst  of  it  are  the  iron  furnaces  and  forges  of 

1  1/4  Courren  del  in,  supplied  with  ore  in  the  shape  ot 
f  mall  granulated  red  masses,  varying  from  Ihe  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  cherry,  from  the  neighbouring  mines.  The  remarkable 
rent  by  which  the  Jura  has  b^en  cleft  from  top  to  bottom,  so 
as  to  allow  a  passage  for  theBrrs,  exhibits  marks  of  some  great 
convulsion  of  ibc  earth,  by  which  the  strata  of  limestone  (Jura- 
kalk)  have  been  thrown  into  a  nearly  vertical  position,  and 
appear  like  a  succession  of  gigantic  walls  on  each  side  of  tke 
road.  The  gorge  terminates  in  another  open  basin,  in  the  midst 
of  which  lies 

1  3/iMoutiersGpandval,  or  Miinster— (/nn:  Krone, 
good)— a  village  of  lt250  inhabitants,  named  from  a  very  an- 
cient MinslerotSt.  Gerrnaiius  on  the  height,  founded  in  the 
7lh  century,  and  now  f^st  falling  to  ruin.  There  is  a  car  rand 
from  Moutiers  to  the  summit  of  the  IFeuseiutetn,  a  distance 
of  about  10  miles,  up-hill  nearly  the  whole  way,  and  the 
latter  part  very  rough  and  bad ;  (it  oiriy  for  the  ears  of  the 
country,  one  of  which,  drawn  by  two  horses,  may  be  hired 
here  to  go  and  return  for  20  fr.  It  .passes  through  the  vil- 
lages of  Grandval  (Grossau)  and  Ganzbrnnnen;  the  ascent 
occupies  3  1/2  hours,  and  the  jolting  is  very  severe.  The 
Weissenstein  is  described  in  Route  3. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  basin  of  Moutiers  the  road  is  ceo- 
ducted  through  another  defile,  equally  grand,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  theBirs  foams  and  rushes,  overhung  by  perpendicu- 
lar cliffs  and  funereal  firs.  To  this  succeeds  the  little  plain  of 
Tavannes,  in  which  are  situated  the  villages  of  Courts  Slaile- 
ray,  and  Dachsfelden,  or 

31/2  Tavannes  (where  the  Couronoeand  tl^e  Croix  are 
good  i nns,  better  than  that  at  Moutiers) .  There  are  foot-paths 
over  the  mountains  from  Court  and  B^vilard  to  Reuehenette, 
by  which  some  distance  is  saved  orithe  way  to  Bienne,  but  the 
Pierre  Pertuis  is  thus  missed.  The  valley  to  the  £.  of  Court, 
called  Chaluat  (Tschaywo),  is  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Anabaptists,  expelled  from  Berne  in  170S-11.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  industry  and  simple  manners  :  the 
young  men  wear  beards.  A  few  miles  above  Tavannes  is  the 
source  of  the  Birs;  before  reaching  it  our  road  quits  the 
valley,  mounting  up  a  steep  ascent,  in  the  middle  of  which  it 
passes  under  the  singular  and  picturesque  archway  formed  in 
the  solid  rock,  called 

1/i  Pierre  Pertuis.  Tt  is  probably  a  natural  opening,  en- 
larged by  art.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  is 
proved  by  a  defaced  inscription  on  the  N.  side.  - 


^^ 
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IL  VIR— COL  HELV— 
It  stood  od  the  boomiary-Une,  separating  the  people  of  the 
Rauracl,i^ho  extended  to  Rale,  from  the  Sequani.    The  arch- 
way is  about  40  ft.  high  and  10  or  IS  thick.    The  pass  was 
iTortified  by  the  Aiistrians  in  1813. 

1/8  Sonceboz— (inn  not  vcty  good)— a  village  in  the  Val 
[^.linier  (Germ.  Erguel),  up  which  runs  a  good  road  to  Chaux 
de  Fonds,  and  out  of  which  another  li^ranehes  S.  to  Neochfttel 
from  Vtllaret.  The  road  to  Rientie  descends  the  valley  along 
the  \,  bank  of  the  Siize,  which-forms  several  small  cascades. 
iThe  projecting  rock  of  Rond  Ch^tel  was  occupied  ih  feudal 
times  by  a  fOrt,  and  held  by  the  powerful  Rishops  of  Rdle,  to 
whom  it  gave  (he  command  of  this  pass.  The  view  firom  the 
last  slope  of  the  Jura^  over  Rienne,  and  its  lake,  backed  in 
clear  weather  by  the  snowy  range  of  the  Alp^,  is  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

3  R'i  e n  n  e  (Germ.  Rfel)^/nn« :  H.  du  Jura,  outside  the 
town,  recently  established,  and  good  ;^CouronDe,  within  the 
town.— Rienne  is  prettily  situate<|  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
ofihe  SujEe,  atihe  foot  of  the  Jura ;  here  mantled  mih  vines, 
fnd  about  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  lakeof  Rienne  (Route  i5). 
It  Is  Still  surrounded  by  Its  ancient  waHs  and  watch-towers, 
and  is  approached  by  several  shady  avenues.  The  number  of 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Protestants,  atnounts  to  3000.  The  town 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Rishop  ofR^le,  but  the  citizens, 
early  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  fotmed  a  perpetual 
nlliance  with  Rerne  in  1352,  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties, 
in  revenge  for  which  the  town  was  burnt  by  their  liege  lord. 
The  Reformatiop  further  weakened  the  connexion  between 
the  town  and  its  ecclesiastical  ruler,  and  at  tbe  beginning  of 
t)ie  17th  century  his  authority  became  nominal.  Rienne  Is 
an  industrious  town,  situated  at  (he  Jiinction  of  the  high-roads 
from  Rerne,  Rale,  Soleurc,  and  NeuchJltel,  between  all  which 
places  there  are  poblic  conveyances  daily.  The  new  road, 
recently  completed,  along  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake,  shortens 
the  distance  to  Neuchdtel  by  nearly  8  miles  i  it  passes  near 
t^e  Isle  St.  Pterre,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Rousseau, 
ijnd  is  described  in  Route  45. 

.  Those  who  have  a  ta^e  for  climbing  tnay  gratify  it  by 
nscending  from  hence  the  Chasseral,  one  of  the  highest 
-mountains  of  the  Jura,. 5616  ft.  above  the  lake,  and  4936  ft. 
above  the  sea,  with  the  certainty  of  bein^^rewarded  with  a 
magnificent  view  if  the  weather  be  cleaif,  but  the  ascent  will 
occupy  5  hours. 

1. 


10  Boute  2.  ^ Baste  to  Scftaffhausen, 

Quitting  Bienne  the  high-road  first  crosses  the  SQze,  on  Hs 
way  into  the  lake,  and  a  ^quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  the 
Thiele  (Zihl),  on  its  way  out  of  the  lake.  The  last  is  a  navi- 
gable river  which  drains  the  three  lakes  of  Bienne,  NeuchHtet; 
and  Morat,  and  joins  the  river'  Aar  about  four  miles  lower 
down.  On  the  margin  of  the  lake,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Thiele, 
stand-  Nydau— (/nn ;  Bear)— and  its  castle,  flanked  by  round 
towers  and  surmounted  by  a  tall  square  keep.  The  lords  of 
Nydau,  an  extinct  family,  to  whom  it  once  belonged,  were 
foes  of  Berne  ;  their  stronghold  now  bears  on  its  front  the 
Bernese  bear,  painted  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  is  converted 
into  the  Cantonal  salt-warehouse.  From  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
near  Belmont,  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  lake  and  of  St.. 
Peter's  Isle. 

1/4  Aarbergisa  town  of  700  inhabitants,  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory, nearly  surrounded  by  'the  Aar,  which,  indeed,  at 
high  water,  actually  converts  it  into  an  island.    The  road 
enters  and  quits  the  town  by  two  covered  bridges. 
3  1/4  Bekn— in  Route  24. 

ROUTE  2. 

BASLE  TO  SCHAFFHAVSEN, 

17  il%  stunden=56  i/2  Eng.  miles. 

There  are  two  roads  of  nearly  equal  length,  one  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  traversed  by  the  daily  diligence 
(13  hours  is  the  time  occupied  in  the  journey) ;  and  the  other 
on  the  rt.  bank,  through  the  terHtory  of  Baden,  which  is 
provided  with  post  Jiorses  at  the  following  stations :— Warm- 
bach,  2  Germ,  miles,— SSkingen,  2  1/2,— Waldshut,  31/2,— 
Qber  Lauchingen,  1 1/2,— SchafThausen  3. 

The  road  on  th6  Swiss  side  of  the  Rhine  passes  through  the 
two  villages  of 

2  A  u  g5t,  which  stand  on  each  side  of  the  river  Ergolz,  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  city  Augusta  Rduracorum,  founded  by 
Munatius  Plancus,  in ,  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Its  existence 
on  this  spot  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  l]uantity  of  Roman- 
remains  that  have  been,  and  still  are,  discovered  wherever 
the  ground  is  turned  up.  There  are  indications  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, now  converted  into  pleasure  grounds;  but  the  remains 
of  buildings  are  very  slight. 

ll/4Rheinfelde  n— (/lin ;  Drei  KOnige)— a  town  of  1500 
inhabitants,  on  the  1.  |»ank  of  the  Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  above  and  below  which  the  rocks  in  the  river 
bed  form  considerable  rapids  and  falls.  On  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  above,  the  bridge,  rise  the  ruins  of  the 
feudal  Castle  of  Stein,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  1445. 


Route  3.  --Basle  i\)  Solehre.  li 

i  1/4  L  a  u  ffe  n  bn  rg— a  town  of  900  Inhabitants,  connected 
by  a  wooden  bridge  with  Klein  Lauflenburg,  on  the  rt.  bank 
«rthe  Rhine.  The  river  is  here  interrupted  by  rnorerapiU» 
and  rails,  in  German  caUed  Lavffen,  whence  the  name  of  the 
place.  Small  boats  descending  the  stream  can  only  pass 
them  by  unloading  tJbeir  cargo^  above,  and  b^ing  let  down 
gradually  by  stout  ropes^  held  by  men  stationed  on  the  bank. 

The  road  here,  crossiiig  ib«  Rhine,  enters  Baden  and  pro- 
ceeds along  the  rt.  bank  to 

2  3/i  Waldsbnt,  a  walled  towa  or  1000  inhabitants,  on 
the^skirts  of  the  Black  Forest. 

A  mile  above  this,  near  a  small  villagie  called  r4oblenz  (Con- 
fluentia),  the  Rhine  is  joined  by  the  Aar.  At  Waldsbut  our 
Eoad  turns  away  from  the  Rhine,  and  proceeds  by  Tbiengen 
and  Erzingen  to 

5  1/4  N  e  u«k  ir  c  h,  a  Swiss  village,  io  the  canton  of  SchafT- 
bausen. 

2  1  /2  jScHAFFHAtSBN.    Route  7. 

ROUTE  3. 

BASLE   TO    SOLEOnE,    TtfE    WKrSSETfSTEIN,    A^b    BIEIVNB,    BT 
THE  OBER   HACEI^STEm. 

To  Soleare  12  slunden=3*j  1/i  English  miles;  thence  to 
Bienne  3  3/i  stunde. 

The  road,  on  quitting  Bdle,  crosses  the  river  Birs,  and  pror 
ceeds  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine  till  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Augst  (p.  10).  where  it  turns  S.  to 

3  Liesthal^lnns :  Schlusse^(la  CW) ;— Baselstab. 

Chier  town  of  the  division  of  the  canton  distinguished  as- 
BAle  Campagne  (Basel  Landschaft),  which,  having  revolted 
from  the  town  of  Bdle  after  the  July  revolution,  was  sepa-. 
rated  from  it  by  an  act  of  the  Diet  in  1832,  though  the  two 
divisions. are  still i;egarded  in  the  Diet  but  as  one  estate.  Bkie 
Campagne  includes  53  parishes,  with  about  36,000  ^inhabir 
•tants,  or  about  rour-fiflh&  of  the  canton.  Lieslhal  contains 
2170  inhabitants,  and  since  the  Revolution  has  been  hurriedly 
fitted  up  with  the  apparatus  of  government,  a  **kanzley,"  or 
ehancery:,  an  arsenal,  a  prison,  two  gens  d'armes,  and  three 
sentry-boxes.  The  pretty  and  smiling  valley  of  the  Ergolz,  jn 
which  it  is  situated,  was  the  scene  of  a  shocking  massacre  in 
1833  (A^ugust  3).  In  consequence  of  the  aggressions  of  the 
country  people  the  inhabitants  of  B&Ie  town  were  compelled 
to  march  against  them  a  force  of  about  1500  men,  chiefly  citi- 
zens, merchants,  and  shopkeepers,  little  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
war.  The  countrymen,  having  gained .  intelligence  of  the 
movement,  at  the  instigation  of  a  number  of  foreign  refugees^ 
placed  themselves  in  ambush  along  the  sides  of  a  narrow  de&le 


it  Route  3.-^ Basle  to  Soleure — Oher  Hauenstein, 

overlooking  tbe  high  road/  No  sooner  were  the  incautious 
townsmen  complelelv  enclosed  within  the  snare,  than  a  mer- 
ciless Ore  was  opened!  lipon  them  by  their  enemies  from  behind 
rocks  and  bushes.  They  were  instantly  seized  with  a  panic, 
became  totally  disorganised,  and,,  throwing  away  their  arms^ 
attempted  to  save  tbemselves^y  flight.  Hemmed  in,  however^ 
on  all  sides,  they  were  completelv  eiposed  to  the  deadly  aim 
of  the  rifles  of  their  opponents,  who  picked  off  the  officers  and 
butchered  indiscriminately  many  or  the  wounded  and  priso- 
ners. While  of  the  Bftle  countrymen  scarcely  a  man  was 
touched,  70  of  the  townsmen,  including  some  members  of  the 
first  families  of  B&le,  were  killed,  and  200  wounded,  in  an 
affair  which,  from  the  advantages,  both  of  numbers  and  posi- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  countrymen,  deserves  tbe  name  of  a 
wholesale  murder  rather  than  of  a  battle. 

Beyond  Liesthal  the  valley  contracts  and  assumes  a  very 
romantic  character  on  approaching 

Sl/3Waldenbur  g— a  small  village  of 600  inhabitants,  at 
the  S.  base  of  the  Jura,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  as- 
cent of  the  Ober-Hauenstein.  On  the  height  to  the  E.  may 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  destroyed  in  1798. 

The  road  over  the  Ober-Hauenstein,  once  formidable  from 
the  abruptness  of  the  ascent,  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
the  steepness  of  the  slope  so  much  diminished,  that  eitra 
Jhorees  are  unnecessary  except  for  very  heavily ladeil  car- 
riages. A  gradual  ascent,  easily  surmounted  in  an  hofir,  leada 
to  the  summit.  A  heavy  toll,  amounting  to  St  batz  for  a 
carriage  with  two  horses,  is  paid  on  crossing  it.  Oh  this 
account  the  Swiss  voituriers  generally  avoid  this  road.  The 
correction  which  the  road  has  undergone  carries  it  through 
tbe  village  of  Holderbank,  lower  down  than  the  ancient  route, 
which  passed  over  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  Down  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century  so  steep  was  the  old  road  that  loaded 
waggons  were  drawn  up  on  one  side  and  let  down  the  other 
with  a  rope  and  windlass. 

a  B  a  1 1  s  t  h  a  1— (/nn« :  B  Ossli(horse)  L5we ;)— a  village  at  the 
S.  foot  of  the  Hauenstein.  Above  it,  and  over  the  road, 
tower  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Falkemtein;  it 
rises  midway  between  the  two  roads  to  BAle,  by  the  Hauen- 
stein and  Passwang,  which  both  unite  here.  This  position 
gave  to  its  ancient  owners  the  power  of  levying  black-mail 
upon  each  of  these  passes.  It  belonged  at  cne  time  to  Ru- 
dolph von  Wart,  who  was  broken  on  the  wheel  for  his  share 
in  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  aqd  was  consoled  in 
his  agony  by  the  presence  and  fortitude  of  his  wife.  (See 
Route  6.)  The  castle  was  destroyed  by  the  men  of  Basle, 
because  a  waggon,  laden  with  saffron,  belonging  to  their  mer- 
chants; had  been  pillaged  by  the  lords  of  Falkenstein. 
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Bellow  BallUhal  the  road  traverses  the  singular  and  ro- 
mantic defile  of  Klus,  a  rent  which  severs  the  Jura  chain  from 
lop  to  bottom.  It  derives  its  name  ft'om  having  been  closed 
(daiisut)  in  ancient  times  by  gate  and  wall.  It  is  of  much 
Importance,  in  a  mifitary  point  or  view,  as  one  of  the  main 
portals  into  SwiUeriand.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  com- 
manded by  8  castles;  that  of  Neu  Falkenstein  at  iUN. 
entrance,  on  the  £.  by  the  Bachburg,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Blaoenstein,  whose  owners  eonstitated  themselves  into  toll- 
gatherers,  levying  taxes  on  their  own  behalf  from  all  who 
passed.  At  the  N.  of  the  pass  stands  the  village  of  KluSg 
with  its  iron  ftamaces,  in  which  the  pea-like  iron  ore  (bohn- 
erz),  so  common  in  the  Jura,  is  smelted.  Near  Ktus  the 
traveller  is  greeted  by  a  fine  view  of  the  snowy  chain  of  the 
Alps.  The  Castle  of  Blauenstein  was  built  in  the  12tb  cen- 
tury, by  the  Counts  of  Falkenstein,  a  powerful  family,  from 
which  many  Swiss  abbots  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
proceeded,  while  the  main  branch  followed  the  profession  of 
robber-knights.  It  was  one  of  these  Falkensteins  wbo  burnt 
the  town  of  Bmgg.  The  pass  terminates  below  the  small 
Yillage  of  Aussere  Klus,  and  the  road  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Aar. 

Sl/2  Wiedlisbaoh. 

SSoLEURE.— (Germ.Solothurn).^/nn:  Gouronne :  the  best, 
but  not  very  clean. 

The  capital  of  the  canton  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Aar,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura  range,  and  has  4250  inhabiunts.  In  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  it  was  surrounded  by  fortifications 
of  great  eitent,  which  took  60  years  to  complete,  and  con- 
sumed vast  sums  of  money.  In  1835  the  renBK>val  of  these 
costly  and  useless  works  was  decreed  by  the  Great  Council  of 
the  canton,, and  they  have  already,  in  part,  been  levelled.  It 
is  on  the  whole  a  dull  town,  with  little  trade  and  few  mana- 
factores.    The  foltowing  obects  are  most  worth  notice. 

At  the  end  of  the  principal  street,  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  flanked  by  fountains,  stands  the  Cathedral  of 
St,  Vr$u9  (a  soldier  of  the  Theban  legion),  a  modern  builds- 
ing  of  Italian  architecture^  finished  1773;  distinguished  by  iu 
size,  and  on  the  whole  handsome. 

The  eloek  tiHoer  (ZeUglockenthurm),  in  the  market-place 
(a  continuation  of  the  same  street),  is  stated  by  the  guide 
books  to  bes  aRoman  work,  whUe  a  German  inscription  upon 
it  attributes  its  foundation  to  a  period  500  years  earlier  than 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  it  owes  its  origin  in  reality  to  the 
Burgundian  kings.  It  is  square  in  form,  and  constructed  of 
the  moist  solid  masonry,  roueh  outside^  without  window  or 
other  opening,  for  80  feet.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  two  Latin 
verses  on  the  front  of  this  building,  Soleure  is  the  most 
ancient  city  in  N.  W.  Europe  except  Treves. 
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In  Cellis  nihil  pst  Solodoro  antiqiiius,  iiiiis, 
EiCi'plis  Treviris,  qiiorum  ego  dicta  soror. 

The  Anenal  (Zeughaus),  not  far  from  the  Galhedral,. 
contains  the  most  extensive  and  curiQus  collection , of  ancient, 
armour  in  Switzerland.  Here  are  shown  several  standards, 
said  to  have  been  taken  by  (he  Swiss  in  their  victories  over 
the  Burgundians  and  Austrians.  Those^  however,  attributed  • 
to  Morat  and  Sempacb  prove,  on  examination,  to  be  nothing 
but  pieces  of  coarse  canvass,  painted  on  one  side;  the  yellow 
flag  with  the  Austrian  engle,  said  to  have  been  broughtXrom 
Dornoch,  is  probably  genuine.  Among  600  or  8a0  suits  of 
armour  are  many  said  to  be  French  and  Dargundian.  Several 
specimens  of  wall  pieces,  or  long  swivels,  for  the  defence  of  a 
fortress,  are  curious.    Some  of  the  armour  is  for  sale. 

The  Museum^  close  to  the^ridge  over  the' Aar,  contains 
a  collection  of  Jura  fossils,  chiefly  from  quarries  near  Soleure, 
which  will  be  viewed  with  great  interest  by  the  geologist. 
There  are  nearly  30  specimens  of  fossil  turtle,  rarely  found 
elsewhere,  togeUier  with  teeth  and  palates  of  fish^  and  nu- 
merous fragments  of  saurians.  A  suite  of  specimens  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Alps  were  collected  in  numerous  journeys  by 
Professor  Hugi,  to  whom  belongs  the  merit  of  forming  and 
arranging  this  cabinet. 

The  Ambassador  of  France  to  the  Swiss  Confederation  resid- 
ed here  until  the  French  Revolution  :  his  hotel  is  converted 
Into  a  barrack.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  BAle  lives  here.  The 
elergy  are  numerous  and  powerful,  both  in  the  town  and 
canton.  There  are  several  convents  at  Soleure.  The  sisters 
of  St,  Joseph's  Nunnery t  outside  the  Berne  gate,  make 
artificial  flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  other  articles,  which  they 
sell  at  the  grating.  Their  pincushions  are  clumsy,  and  them- 
selves  not  very  interesting. 

Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  the  Pole,  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  here;  his  house,  in  which  he  died,  is  next  door  to  the 
iPost-officc,  No.  5,  Gurzelengasse.  His  entrails  are  interred 
in  the  church-yard  of  Zuchwyl,  a  mile  distant  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Aar,  under  a  stone  inscribed  ''Viscera 
Thaddei  Kosciuszko." 

About  two  miles  N.  of  Soleure,  beyond  the  village  of 
St.  Nicholas,  lies  the  chapel  and  Hermitage  of  St,  Verena, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  pretty  valley,  hemmed  in  by  rocks, 
embowered  in  trees  and  traversed  by  a  sparkling  rivulet.  It 
is  rendered  accessible  by  paths,  originally  formed  by  the 
French  emigres,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  th«  French  Revo- 
lution, sought  an  asylum  here,  to  the  number  of  many 
hundred,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  de  Breteuil.  The  valley 
abounds  in  caves  and  grottoes,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial, 
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and  at  its  further  extremity,  vHhin  a  natural  shelf  of  over- 
arching cliff,  stands  the  little  Chapel  of  St.  Verena;  behind 
the  altar  a  small  cave  has  been  cut  in  therqck,  and  now 
contains  a  representation  of  the  only  sepulchre.  This  sainW 
a  pious  maiden  who  accompanied  the  Thieban  iegion.  suffered 
severe  temptation  in  this  solitude,  according  to  the  legend, 
from  the  devil,  who,  on  one  occasion,  was  on  the  point. of 
carrying  her  off,  when  she  saved  herself  by  clinging  fast  to 
a  small  hole  in  the  fock,  which  stHI  remains.  On  the  way 
tt)  the  hermitage,  near  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  Cha^ 
teau  of  Waldegy  is  passed ;  its.  old-fashioned  gardens,  laid*' 
out  in  terraces,  are  worth  notice. 

h  The  TFewenffem.— The  most  interesting  excursion,  how<- 
ever,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soleure,  is  that  to  the  summit 
of  the  Weissenstein  ( Whiterock,  probably  named  from  its 
white  cliffs  of  limestone  ),  t^e  mountain  immediately  behind 
the  town.  The  distance  is  at)out  8  miles,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  ascent  3  hours.  The  mountain  is  made  accessible 
for  chars-a-banc,  by  a  road  somewhat  steep,  passing  through 
the  villages  Langendorf  and  Oberdorf,  behind  which  it  is  car- 
ried up  the  face  of  the  mountain  in  a  series  of  zigzags. 

A'char-e-banc,  drawn  by  2  horses,  may  be  hired  at  the  Coa- 
ronne,  in  Soleure,  for  10  or  IS  Swiss  francs,  to  go  and  return. 
If  it  be  detained  on  the  mountain  for  the  night,  %  francs  extra 
are  paid.  Pedestrians  may  find  a  short  cut,  and  reach  the  top 
easily  in  S 1/2  hours ;  they  may  visit  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Ye- 
rena  in  their  Wayto  or  fro. 

A  Hotel  and  BatJi^houte  has  been  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  town  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  3950  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  2640  above  the  Aar,  at  Soleure.  It  furnishes  about 
30  beds,  and  the  accommodation,  though  homely,  Is  good. 
The  charges  are— for  dinner  at  table  d*hdte,  without  wine,  1  fr. 
20  rap. ;  supper  1  fr.  bs. ;  breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee  alone,  50^ 
rp. ;  beds  from  8  to  10  batz. 

The  dairy  of  the  establishment  is  supplied  by  60  cows,,  fed 
on  the  pasture  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  so  that  milk 
and  cream  may  be  had  here  in  perfection. 

Many  invalids  take  up  their  residence  here  during  the  sum- 
mer months  on  account  of  the  fresh  air,  or  for  the  ''  cure  de 
petit  lait"  (goat*s  whey ),  etc.,  which  is  recommended  in  cer- 
tain complaints.  The  daily  charge  for  those  who  remain  here 
more  tham  a  week  ''en  pension,"  is 6  F. francs. 

The  greater  portion  of  visitors,  however,  resort  hither  mere- 
ly on. account  of  the  view,  remaining  on  the  summit  one 
night  to  enjov  the  sunset  and  sunrise. 

The  Inn  of  the  Weissenstein,  and  the  still  more  elevated 
summit  of  the  mountain,  called  Rothi-flue,  2  miles  to  the  £. 
of  it,  command  one  of  the  finest  distant  prospects  of  theAlps 
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which  can  be  named.  The  greet  chain  of  snewy  peaks,  elc.« .. 
here  seen,  .spread  out  along  the  horizon,  extends  for  a  dis- 
tance or  nearly  200  miles,  from  the  Mentis,  on  the  E,  to  the 
MontDlaoc  in  the  W.  Immediately  in  front  rise  the  Jubjbp- 
frau,  Schreekborn,  and  other  giants  of  the  Bernese  chain. 
In  the  foreground,  amidst  a  varied  expanse  of  wooded  hill  and 
verdant  vaie  are  seen  the  lakes  of  Morat,  NencbAtel,  and  Bi- 
enne,  while  the  silvery  Aar,  on  which  stands  the  town  of  So-, 
leare,  winds  like  a  snake  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain^ 
Keller  has  engraved  a  Panorama  of  the  Weissenslein,  in  which 
every  mountain,  town,  village,  and  other  object  of  interest 
visible  A*om  the  top,  is  marked.  One  or  two  copies  of  it  are 
hung  up  at  the  inn  for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 

Anoth<!r  road  practicable  for  a  char-4-banc,  bi|t  very  rough,', 
descends  the  opposite  side  of  the  Weissenstein,  into  the  Yal, 
Moutiers  (  described  in  p.  8 ). 


J^romSoleuretoBienne  is  a  distance  of33/i  stunde»12£ng- 
miles.— The  road  runs  along  the  S*  base  of  the  Jura.  A  new 
line  of  road  now  ( 1887)  in  progress,  will  curtail  the  distance 
by  miMre  than  2  miles.  The  inn  on  the  Weissenstein  conti- 
nues long  a  conspicuous  obiect.    , 

ll/iSelzach. 

On  the  rt.  of  the  road  lie  the  Baths  of  G-range  (Grenehen ), 
a  large  building.  At  Boujean  ( Bol^ingen )  almost  a  suburbi' 
of  Blenne,  our  road  falls  in  with  that  from  the  MUnster  Thai 
(Boutel). 

ai/2i»tanna,  (p.  9). 

BOUTEi. 

»ASLB  TO    LtCinlKB«   Vt   THB  VNTElt  UAVENStmn,   M.tfi!f, 
AABBCftG,  ANn   SBM^ACH. 

19  f/^  sconden  «*  M  Eng.  tdiles. 

A  diligence  goes  daily. 

The  road  throughout  is  good.^As  fhr  M 

3  Liesthal*  it  is  the  same  ds  BoUte  8:  hef(!r,init6«Iof 
taming  S.,  it  ascends  the  vale  of  the  Ergolz,  aa  far  ts 

11  4  Sis  sac h,  a  village  of  1 100  Inhabitants,  and 

BJ.aufeiflngen.  The  pass  Of  the  Unter^-eauenstelnCth^ 
hewn  rock),  which  now  commences,  )s  of  greai  impfkU»t» 
as  an  outlet  for  the  nrerchandise  of  Switzerland,  and  sis-  the 
most  dh-ect  line  orcommunicatlon  from  W.  Germany  toltaty 
by  the  St.  Gotthard.  The  improvements^ compleletf  between 
1827  and  1830,  at  an  expense  of  289,289  tr.  have  rendered  the 
slope  on  both  sides  so  gradual,  that  extra  hofMsf^^  vamly  n^ 
quired  for  carriages.    A  toll  of  5  b«(z  per  horse  is  pBid^  hm 
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nolhing  is  charged  Tor  Yorspann  hones.  From  the  lammit 
of  the  pass,  after  crossing  the  boundary-line  of  BAle  and  So- 
leaiv,'  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps. 
2 1/i  Often— (Inns :  Krone;~HalberMond— Half  Moon) 
—though  it  contains  but  IdOO  inhabitants,  promises  to  rise 
into  a  flourishing  town,  to  the  prejudice  of  Soleure,  of  which 
it  is  becoming  the  rival.  Its  prosperity  is  greatly  promoted  by 
its  position  on  the  new  road  of  the  Unter  tiauenstein.  It  is 
bnilt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aar,  and  is  said  to  be  the  Roman 
UlHnum.  The  roads  from  Bdle  to  Lucerne,  and  from  Zurich 
to  Soleureand  NeuehAtel,  cross  here..  Tbe  old  parish  church, 
converied  into  a  wood  warehouse  since  the  new  one  was  built, 
is  of  great  antiquity  :  it  is  mentioned  in  records  as  early  as 

Our  road  crosses  the  Aar  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  proceeds 
along  its  rt.  bank,  through  pleasing  scenery,  to 

3/4  A  a  r  b  u  r  g— (/tins ;  Bar ;— &rone),  an  old  town  of  1506 
inhabitants,  distinguished  by  its  ext^hstve  Ciiadel  on  the 
heights  hbove,  constructed  in  1660 :  the  only  fortress  belong- 
ing to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  but  of  no  nse  as  a  fortification , 
for  although  it  has  bomb-proof  casemates  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
its  works  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  It  serves  as  a 
military  storehouse  for  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  forms  a 
picturesque  object  in  the  landscape,  such  as.is  met  with  in  the 
background  of  old  German  pictures.  Outside  the  town  is  an 
extensive  cotton  factory. 

At  Kreutzstrasse,  a  mile  farther,. the  high  road  from  Zorich 
to  Berne(  Route  ld)cro8Ses  our  route.  The  Lion  is  a  good  inn 
here. 

ThQ  road  continues  along  a  pretty  Talley ,  distinguished  by 
its  verdant  pasture :  its  substantial-looking  houses,  many 
of  them  with  gardens,  whose  walls  are  often  covered  with 
thin  plates  of  wood  overhipping  each  other  like  fishes*  scales. 
It  is  bordered  by  a  varied  outline  of  wooded  heights. 

1  Zoffingen.  A  fragment  ofthr|c.stkof|Reiden,  and  a  so- 
litary tree  perched  on  a  rock  beside  it;  become  conspicuous 
before  reaching  the  village  of  Rheden,  where  a  toll  of  8  batz, 
including  all  the  road  to  and  from  .this  to  Lucerne,  is  paid. 

A  view  is  obtained  of  the  Lake  of  Sempach,  and  of  a  smaller 
lake  called  Mauensee,  from  the  height  above. 

i  S  u  r  s  e  e—  (/im :  Hirsch ;  bad  and  dear)— an  old  walled 
town,  whose  gate-towers  still  bear  the  double-headed  eagle  of 
Austria  carved  in  stone.  ''The  traveller  may  well  em|3oy  a 
lew  moments  in  examining  the  Rathhaus,  much  dilapidated, 
but  aflbrding  a  good  specimen  of  the  peculiarities  of  theGerman- 
Burgundiao  style.  Thejeneral  outline  resembles  the  old  Tol- 
booth  of  Edinburah."— P.  Sursee  lies  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  the  IH.  extremity  of  the  lake  ofSempach,  which  is 
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seen  over  and  among  the  orchards  on  the  lefl  or  the  road  i  it 
«/;oJng  to  Lucerne.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  great  beauty,  but 
is  pleasing,  and  hi^ly  interesting  historically  Trom  theTamou^ 
Battle  ofSempach  (1336)— the  second  or  those  great  and  sur- 
I  rising  victories  by  which  Swiss  independence  was  established. 
It  was  fought  on  the  E.  shore  of  Ihe  lake,  behind  (belittle 
town  of  Serapach,  opposite  which  ihe  lake  comes  Into  futl. 
view  from  our  road.  In  1805,  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the 
lake  was  let  off,  in  order  to  gain  land  along  its  banks;  thus  its 
extent  is  diminished,  its  surface  lowered,  and  its  form  some-^ 
what  altered  from  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 

A  small  chapel, /in  the  form  of  a  portico,  is  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  victory,  on  the  spot  where  Leopold  of  Austria 
(son  of  the  Duke  of  (he  same  name  who  had  been  defeated  71 
years  before  ai  Morgarten)  lost  his  life.  The  name  of  those 
who  fell,  both  Auatrians  and  Swiss,  were  inscribed  on  the- 
walls,  which  also  bear  a  nide  fresco  representation  of  the  noble 
devotion  o{  Arnold  of  Winkelried. 

He  of  battle  martyrs  chief  I 

Who,  to  recall  his  daunted  peer^, 
^     For  victory  shapeti  an  open  «pac«. 

By  gatli'ring,  in  a  wide  emhracti, 
.    ^     Into  his  single  heart,  a  sheaf 
.    Of  fatal  Austrian  spears.     , 

fTordsworlh, 
Hewasaknightofl^nterwalden,  who,  observingall  (he  elTorts 
of  the  Swiss  to  break  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  foiled  by  their 
long  lances,  exclaimed  "  Protect  my  wife  and  children,  and  I 
will  open  a  path  to  freedom."  He  then  rushed  forward,  and 
gathering  in  his  arms  as  many  lances  as  he  could  grasp,  buried 
them  in  his  bosom.  The  confederates  were  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  gap  thus  formed  in  the  mail-clad  ranks  of 
the  foe,  before  the  Austrian  lancers  had  time  to  extricate  their 
entangled  weapons  from  his  corse.  In  order  to  oppose  the 
Swiss,  who  fought  on  foot,  many  of  the  Austrian  nobles  had 
(Hsmounted  to  form  a  serried  phalanx ;  but  the  armour  which 
rendered  them  almost  invulnerable  on  horseback,  and  which, 
while  they  remained  united  vnd  in  close  column,  had  formed, 
so  impenetrable  a  barrier  to  the  attack  of  the  Swiss,  now 
that  their  ranks  were  broken,  disabled  them  from  coping 
with  their  light-armed  and  active  foe&.  600  nobles  were 
slain,  and  more  than  2000  common  soldiers;  while  the  entire- 
force  of  the  Swiss,  who  achieved  this  victory,  is  said  not  to. 
have  exceeded  liOO  men. 

At  Buttisholz,  a  village  about  3  miles  from  Sursee,  and  on 
the  S.  of  our  road,  may  be  seen  a  mound,  called  the  English 
barrow,  because  it  contains  the  bones  of  3000  of  our  coun<« 
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try  men,  followers  of  the  celebrated  Gondotiiero  leadtr. 
Ingelram  de  Coney,  who  were  defeated  here,  1376,  by  the 
ihjbabitauts  of  Enliebuch.  This  Ingelrain  de  Goucy  was  soii- 
iB-law  of  Edward  III.,  King  of  England,  and  EarL  of  Bed* 
ford,  Having  a  feud  against  Leopold  of  Austria,  he  not  only 
laid  waste  his  territories,  but  made  devastating  inroads  into 
the  neighbouring  Swiss  cantons,  from  the  Jura  to  the  gales 
of  Berne  and  Zurich,  until  his  career  was  suddenly  arrested 
liere  by  a  few  hundred  Swiss  peasants.  This  action  put 
an  end  to  a  struggle  known  in  •Swiss  history  as  the  English 
war. 

The  approach  to  Lucerne  is  charming :  on  the  1.  rises  the 
Rigi,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  horse's  back;  on  the 
rt.  the  Pilatus  is  distinguished  by  his  serrated  ridge.  After 
crossing  the  small  stream  of  the  Emine  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
we  reach  the  banks  of  the  green  Reuss,  rushing  out  of  the 
lake  of  Lucerne.  On  the  rt.  the  new  road  to  Berne,  by  the 
Entlebiich,  is  passed.  Lucerne  is  surrounded  on  this  side 
by  a  battiemented  wall,  flanked  at  intervals  by  a  number  of 
tall  Watch-towers,  descending  to  the  margin  of  the  river. 

i  Lucerne.    Route  16. 

ROUTE  5. 

BALE  TO  AARAU,  BT  THE  STAFFEtECK. 

19  8tunden»62  1/i  Eng.  miles. 

Diligences  <laily. 

The  road  is  the  same  9A  route  3,  as  far  as 

3  1/4  Rbeinfelden.  At  Stein  it  quits  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  aiid  ascenda  the  Frickthal  to 

3  3/4  F rick,  a  village  of  1800  inhabitants,  with  a  church 
oo  a  height,  tiere  our  route  branches  out  of  the  hi^h.-n)a4l 
te  Zurich.  The  Frickthal  and  surrounding  district  belonged 
to  Austria  down  to  1801. 

1  S/3  Sta/felegg.  Above  this  village- is  a  depression  or 
col  in  the  chain  of  the  Jura,  over  which  an  easy  carriage-road 
luis  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  the 
canton.  A  gradual  descent  leads  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Aar,  which  is  crossed  in  order  to  enter 
^  1 .1/3  A arau.  —  fnn»  .*  wilder  Mann,  (Sauvage)— Ochs 
(Bosui)— Gigogne.— The  chief  town  of  the  canton,  Argovie, 
which  wa^  flrst  included  in-the  Confederation  180:1,  having, 
previously  formed  a  subject  provyice  of  Canton  Bern,  con-- 
tains  4500  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Aar :  the  bridge  over  it  was  swept  away  by  an  inundation  in 
1831.  Simond  calls  it ''  an  odious  little  place."  It  lies  at  the 
S.  base  of  the  Jura,  here  partly  covered  with  vineyards. 
There  are  many  extensive  cottommills  here. 
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The  R<ithha»i,  4fi  which  iht  eantoiml  cewioili  ^re  held, 
indudes  withio  its  circuit  the  tower  of  a  feudal  castle  of  the 
Counts  Ton  Rore,  whfch  may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  town.  In  the  parUh  church.  Protectant  and  Catholic 
services  are  performed  alternately. 

Henry  Zschokke,  the  historian  and  novel-writer,  retfides 
here.  When  the  armies  of  the  French  Revolution  took  pot- 
session  of  Switzerland  in  1789,  and  destroyed  lis  ancient  form 
of  Government*  Aarau  was  made  capital  of  the  Helvetian  Re- 
public, but  it  was  soon  transferred  to  Lucerne. 

The  batlu  of  Schinlznach  (p.  23)  are  about  10  miles  from 
this.  The  road  to  them  runs  along  the  rt..  bank  of  the  Aar, 
passing  several  castles,  the  niost  conspicuous  of  which  is  that 
of  Windeck.  Close  to  Schinlznach  rise  the  ruins  of  the  Ca$th 
of  Habsburg,  the  cradle  or  the  House  of  Austria. 

ROUTE  6. 

BALB  TO  ZURICH  ,   BT  BRUGG^  THE  BATHS  OtT  aCHIKTllf  ACH 
Alto  BADBir. 

16  1/3  stunden  »  53  Eng.  miles. 

Diligences  go  daily. 

YFrick.Thos  far  the  road  is  identical  with  Rpntes  3aod5. 
Passing  through  the  villages  Horiiussen  and  EJIingen,  it 
crosses  the  hill  ofRotzberg,  whose  culminating  point,  1850  ft. 
above  the  sea,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Alps.  It  was 
called  Mont  ^oeetiui  by  the  Romans,  who  constructed  a 
highway  across  K;  and  on  this  spot,  according  to  Swiss  anti- 
quaries, was  fought  the  battle  so  fatal  to  the  Helvetians,  in' 
which  ihey  were  defeisited  by  Coecina,  and  the  Legion  called 
by  Tacitus  Rapax,.  from  its  eiactions  and  cruelty,  a.  d.  69. . 

A  wooden  bridge,  70  ft.  long,  leads  across  the  Aar,  which 
here  flows,  in  a  contracted  bed,  to 

^  R  r  u  g  g,  or  firaek— ( hint :  Stem,  Etoile;-^Rpthes  Haus, 
MaisonRouge)— a  walled  town  of  great  antiquity  having  b^en 
an  ancient  possession  of  the  House  of  Habsburg,  containing 
800  inhabitants.  li  '^  the  birth-place  of  Zimmerman,  physi- 
cian of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  wrote  on  Solitude. 

I'he  country  aroupd  Rrugg  is  interesting,  both  in  a  |eo- 
graphical  and  historical  point^bf  view.  In  the  plain,  a  little 
below  the  town,  three  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Switzerland 
which  drain  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Alps^  from  the  Grisons  to 
the  Jlira,  the  Limmat,  tne  Reuss,  and  the  Aar,  form  a 
junction,  and,\onited  under  the  name  of  the  Aar,  throw  them- 
selves into  the  Rhine  about  10  miles  below  Rrugg,  at  a  place 
called  Coblenz.  •  < 

Close  upon  this  meeting  of  the  waters,  and  on  the  trian- 
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snlar  tongue  of  kmd  between  the  Aat  and  ReuM,  it«ofl 
VMoniiia,  (be  most  important  aettlement.of  the  Bomans 
in  Helvetia,  as  well  as  their  strongest  for tresa  on  this  frontier, 
OB  whidi  they  plaeed  their  chief  dependeoee  for  maintaining 
Ihis  fortionof  their  empipf.  Us  woika  eitended  IS  miles 
from  N.  to  S. 

¥el  scaroiely  any  portion  of  it  no^  Appears  abOTe  ground.; 
traces  of  an  amphilheAtre,  a  subterranean  aqueduct,  which 
conveyed  water  from  Brauneggberg,  3  miles  off,  foundations 
'of  Willis,  broken  pottery,  inscriptions,  and  coins  have  been 
•turned  up  by  the  spade  from  time  to  time,  and  its  name  is 
preserved  in  that  or  the  miserable  little  village  of  tFindUch. 

**  Within  the  aiicieni  walls  of  Vindcnissa,  the  castle  of 
Habsburg,  the  abbey  of  Kofiigsfield,  and  the  town  of  Brock, 
have  successively  arisen.  The  phitosophic  traveller  may 
compare  the  monuments  of  Roman  conquests,  of  feudal  or 
Austrian  tyranny,  of  monkish  sii|)erstitioii,  and  of  indttstriom 
freedom.  If  he  be  truly  a  philosopher,  he  will  applaud  the 
merit  and  hapj^neftg  of  his  own  time."-^6<6^. 

Haifa  mile  beyond  the  waits  ofBrbgg  stands  the  ahh$yot 
XeBnigtfeldm  (King's  field),  founded;  1310,  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth;  and  Afmes,  Queen  ofHungary,  on  the  Spot  where, 
two  years  before,  thfir  husband  and  fa^er,  the  Emperor  Albert, 
was  assassinated.  The  convent-  was  suppressed  in  ISSg,  end  is 
tow  cotiverled  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  ehureh,  ftist  fiiB- 
Ing  to  decay,  oontalns  some  tine  painted  glass;  and  the  efll- 
gies  in'  stone,  as  large  as  life,  of  a  loqg  train  of  nobhM,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  pf  Sempach.  T4ie  vauHs  beneath  were  the 
bnrfftl-place  of  many  members  «f  the  A  ustrlan  family,  indn- 
dingi  Agnes  and  Leopold,  who  fell  at  Sempach,  but  they 
were  removed  hence  into  the  Austrian  domirilona  in  1*119. 
According  to  tradition,  the  high  alta'r  stands  on  the  spot  where 
Albert  felU  He  had  crossed  the  ferry  'of  the  Reuss  in  a  small 
boat,  leaving  his  suit^  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  attended 
Only  by  the  four  conspirators.  Tne  chief  of  them,  John  of 
Siiabla,  nephew  of  Albert— who  had  been  instigated  to  the 
design  by  tne  wrong  he  endured  in  being  kept  oi^t  of  his  pa- 
ternal inWitaQce  mr  bis  unele-^rst  struck  him  in  the  throat 
wi0i  his  lance.  Balm  ran  l»m  through  wHh  his  sword,  and 
Walter  vou  Eschenbach  cleft  his  skuM  with  a  fdhng-stroke. 
Wart,  the  fourth,  todk  no  share  In  the  murder.  Allhough 
tte  deed  was  so  openly  done  In  broad  day,  almost  under  the 
walls  of  the  Imperial  Castle  of  Habsburg,  and  in  sight  of  a 
large  retinue  of  armed  attendants,  tke  murderers  were  able 
to  escape  in  different  directions ;  and  the  Imperial  retainers 
took  to  flight,  leaving  their  dyin^  mjuster  to  breathe  his  Ici^t 
in  the  armt  of  a  poor  peasaiit  whq  happened  to  pass. 
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A  p<>asatit-gir/  that  royal  heaii  upon  \\er  bosom  laid, 
And,shrinkingnoiforwonian*9drRatl,  th«  face  of  d«*alh surv^yM : 
Alone  she  sate.    From  hilland  wood  low  sunk  the  mournful  sun; 
Fast  gushed  the  fount  of  nohic  blood .  Treason  his  worst  had  d  one. 
With  \\9r  long  hair  she  vainly. pressed  the  wounds  t^  staunch 

their  tide; 
Unknown,  on  that  meek,  humble  breast,  imperial  Albert  died. 

Mn.  Hemams. 

A  direful  vengeance  was  wrecked  by  the  children  of  the 
murdered  monarch;  not,  however,  upon  the  murdercrs-^for, 
with  the  exeeption  of  Wart,  the  only  one  who  did  not  raise  hi» 
hand  against  him,  they  all  escaped— but  upon  their  families, 
relations,  and  friends;  and  1000  victims  are  believed  to  have 
expiated,  with  their  lives,  a  crime  of. which  they  were  totally 
innocent.  Queen  Agnes  gratified  her  spirit  of  vengeance 
with  the  sight  of  these  horrid  executions,  exclaiming,  while 
63  unfortunate  men  were  butchered  before  her,  ''Now  I 
bathe  in  May-dew  1 "  She  eqded  her  days  in  the  convent  of 
KOnigsfelden,  which  she  had  founded  and  endowed  with  the 
confiscated  property  of  those  whom  she  had  slaughtered. 
.  Penance,  prayer,  and  alms- giving  would  avail  hot  little  ^to 
stifle  the  qualms  of  a  guilty  conscience  for  the  bloody  deeds 
which  she  had  committed;  and  it  is  recorded  that  a  holy 
hermit,  to  whom  she  had  applied  for  absolution,  replied  to 
her—**  Woman !  God  is  not  to  be  served  with  bloody  hands, 
nor  by  the  slaughter  of  innocent  persons,  nor  by  convents 
built  with  the  plunder  of  orphans  and  widows— but  by  mercy 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries."  The  building  in  which  she 
passed  50  years  of  her  life  is  destroyed—  that  which  is  shown 
as  her  cell  is  not  so  in  reality. 

About  two  Tniles  above  Brugg,  on  a  wooded  height  called 
Willpelsberg,  stand  the  remains  of  tl^e  Castle  of  Habsburg, 
or  Habichtsburg  (Hawk's  Castle),  the  cradle  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  built  in  the  1 1th  century  by  Bishop  Werner,  of 
Strassburg,  an  ancestor  of  the  family.  A  mere  fragment  of  the 
original  building  now  exists.  The  tall,  square  keep  of  rough 
stones  has  walls  8  ft.  thick;  and  beneath  it  a  dungeon,  to  be 
entered  only  by  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  above.  The  view 
f^om-  it  is  picturesque  and  interesting;  the  eye  ranges  along 
the  course  of  the  three  rivers,  over  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Vindonissa,  and  K5nigsfelden,.tbe  sepulchre  of  imperial  Al- 
bert :  on  the  S.  rises  the  ruined  castle  of  Braunegg,  which 
Jselonged  to  the  sons  of  the  tyrant  Gessler;  and  below  it  Birr, 
where  Pestalozzl,  the  teacher,  died,  and  is  buried.  It  takas 
in  at  a  single  glance  the  whole  Swiss  patrimony  of  the 
Habsburgs— an  estate  far  more  limited  than  that  of  many  a 
British  peer— from  which  Rudolph  "was  tailed  to  wield  the 
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sceplre  of  Charlemagne.  The  house  of  Austria  were  deprived 
or  their  Swiss  territories  by  papal  ban,  150  years  after  Ru- 
dolph's elevation ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  ruin  has  agaiu 
bec'on>e  the  pro|)erty  of  (he  Austrian  Emperor  by  purchase. 

Below  the  caslle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Walpelsberg^and  about 
3  miles  from  Brugg,  Ke  the  Baths  of  Schintznach,  also  called 
Ilabsburger  Bad',  the  most  frequented  watering-place  in 
Switzerland.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Great  Inn, 
Grosser  Gaslhof ,  and  the  Bath-house ,  erected  within  a  few 
years,  in  a  semicircular  form.  In  May  and  June.,  300  people 
often  dine  here  in  the  splendid  saloon.  The  house  contains 
^ieepin^  accommodation$  for  200.  and  50  baths.  The  waters 
are  of  the  saline  sulphureous  kind,  and  have  a  temperature  of 
60O  Fahr.  They  are  efficacious  in  cutaneous  disorders ,  in 
rheumatism,  and  for  wounds.  Schintznach  owes  little  to  na- 
ture, except  its  waters.  Some  pretty  walks  have  beeii  made 
near  the  houses,  and  winding  paths,  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
lead  up  the  hill  to  Habsburg. 


BALE  TO  zcBicH  —  (con<tnti6d). 

On  quilting  Brugs,  the  road  passes  the  convent  of  Kdnigs- 
felden,  traversin^Oberdorf  (near  which  are  scanty  remains  of 
;i  Koman  amphitheatre) ,  and  skirts  on  the  I.  the  village  of 
Windisch(p.  21),  before  it  crosses  the  river  Beuss.  It  then 
proceeds  up  the  1.  bank  of  the  Limmat,  lo 

2  Badsn  —  {Inns  :  Ldwe,  Lion ;  —  Engel,  Ange).  These 
•  inns  in  the  town  are  inferior  to  those  at  the  baths. — This  an- 
lient  walled  town,  of  ISOO  inhabitants,  is  squeezed  within  a 
narrow  defile  on  thel.  bank  of  the  Limmat,  here  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  The  ruins  of  the  Castle^  nearly  as  large  as  the 
place  itself,  overlook  it  from  a  rocky  eminence.  It  was  an- 
ciently the  stronghold  of  the  Austrian  princes,  and  their  resi- 
dence while  Switzerlandbelongedtothem.Here  were  planned 
the  expeditions  against  the  Swiss,  which  were  frustrated  at 
Morgarten  and  Sempach.  At  length  when  the  Pope,  in  1415, 
excommunicated  the  Archduke  Frederick,  the  Swiss  took  it 
and  burnt  it.  In  the  RathhausotBAden  the  preliminaries  pre- 
ceding the  treaty,  of  peace  which  terminated  the  war  of  Suc- 
cession were  arranged  by  Prince  Eugene,  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria and  by  Marshal  Yillars,  for  France,  in  1712. 

Baden,  like  its  namesakes  in  Baden  and  Austria,  was  fre- 
quented on  account  of  its  mineral  waters  by  the  Romans, 
who  called  it  Thermm  Helvetica^.  It  was  sacked  and  des- 
troyed by  Ccecina. 

the  Baths— (Inns  :  Stadthof,  best;— Hinterhof;~Raabe) 
—are  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Limmat,  a  quarter  of  a 
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mile  below  or  N.  of  the  town.  They  are  resorted  to  between 
the  months  of  June  and  September  by  numerous  visitors, 
chiefly  natives  of  Switzerland.  The  waters  are  warm  and 
sulphureous,  having  a  temperature  of  38  Reaum.,  and  are  good 
,fior  rheumatism,  etc. 

The  Great  BathM,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  are  frequen- 
ted by  the  upper  classes^lhose  on  the  opposite  side  by  the 
lower  orders. 

The  Swiss  Baden,  though  not  equal  in  beauty  to  some  of  its 
namesakes  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  has  considerable  attract 
(ions  in  the  country  around  it,  which  is  particularly  interes- 
ting to  the  geologist ,  as  affording  proofs  of  some  great  con^ 
vulsipn  of  nature,  by  which  the  Limmat  and  other  rivers  des- 
cending from  the  Alps  forced  their  way  through  the  opposing 
barrier  of  the  Jura,  to  join  the  Rhine  and  the  sea.  The  rocky 
heights  on  each  side  of  the  river—  the  one  surmounted  by  the 
rained  castle,  the  other  partly  covered  by  vineyards^form 
the  portal  through  which  this  great  eruption  of  waters  was 
poured  out.  Before  this  gorge  was  formed,  Baden  and  the 
country  above  it  must  have  been  a  vast  lake. 

Agreeable  walks  are  formed  for  invalids  by  the  side  of  the 
Limmat,  and  many  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in  the 
country  around— the  most  interesting  being  that  described 
above,  to  Schintznach  (8  miles),  by  Windisch,  KOnigsfelden, 
and  Habsburg. 

Roman  relics  are  constantly  discovered  in  this  district. 
Gambling  appears  to  have  been  a  prevailing  vice  among  the 
visitors  to  the  baths,  and  the  Roman  Legions  stationed  here, 
since  a  nelghbourinff  field  has  obtained  the  name  of  Dice 
Meadow  (Wihrfel  Wiese),  from  the  quantity  of  dice  dug  up 
in  it. 

The  pleasantest  road  to  Zurich  from  Baden  is  said  to  be 
that  along.the  it.  bank  of  the  Limmat.  It  passes  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles  the  convent  of  Wettingen,  situated 
In  an  angle  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river.  Its  church, 
founded  in .  1297,  contains  tombs  of  some  early  Counts  of 
fiabsburg  and  Kyburg,  painted  glass,  carved  stalls,  etc. 

The  route  taken  -  by  the  diligence  follows  the  I.  bank  of 
(he  Limmat  to 

3 1/4  Dietikon.  Near  this  village  the  French,  under  Mas- 
sena,  crossed  the  river.  Sept,  24^^t79»—  a  masterly  move- 
ment, which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  and  the  capture 
of  Zurich. 

1  3/4  Zui^icH.  In  Route  ». 
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SCHAFFHAtJSEN  TO  COMSTAlfCE. 

SCHAFFHAUSEW.— (/tin»:  Faucon,  best;  Couronne,  not 
Teeommended.   There  is*  good  inn  close  to  the  Rhine  fall 
About «  miles  ontof  the  town.)  The  Baden  post-house  is  near 
the  Faucon,  but  the  innkeepers  will  do  their  utmost  to  nre- 
•vent  the  traveller  availkig  himself  of  this  mode  of  travel- 

llDg. 

Sehaffljausen,  a  town  of  7,500  inhahitants,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  theRhme,  just  above  the  spot  where  the  rapids 
and  falls  commence,  which  render  that  river  unnavigable  as 
far  as  Basic.  It  was  originally  a  landing-place  and  magazine, 
«t  which  the  portage  of  goods  beffan  and  ended,  and  owes  its 
origin  and  name  to  the  boat  or  skiff  houses,  here  er«cied  It 
as  distinguished  above  almostevery  other  town  In  Switzerland 
by  the  antique  architecture  of  its  houses,  whose  fronts  and  nro- 
jecung  oriel  windows  are  decorated  wiih  carvings  and  stucco 
•work.  Many  of  them  were  originally  entii^ly  covered  exter- 
nally with  fresco  paintings,  but  of  these  there  are  now  few 
examples;  the  house  called  Zum  Hitter,  nearly  opposite  tte 
Couronne,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  that  re- 
main. The  houses  or  halls  of  the  ancient  Guilds,  or  Ziinfis 
are  worthy  of  attention,  on  account  of  their  quaint  inscrin^ 
iions  and  aUusive  ornaments.  The  wall  and  lurreted  Rate- 
ways  of  the  town  have  been  preserved,  and  fOTnish  verr 
picturesque  subjects  for  the  pencil.  ' 

It  is  almost  excHisively  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
celebrated  Falls  of  the  Rhine  that  Schafflmusen  is  visited 
It  has  hUle  resort,  except  from  the  influx  of  travellers  it 
toeing  one  of  the  portals  of  Switzerland,  and  there  is  little 
vfithin  the  town  to  deserve  notice.  On  the  height  above  it 
rises  the  curious  and  perfect  feudal  castle  called  Unnoth  or 
Munnoth,  Its  towers  have  walte  of  great  thickness  (18  feet) 
«aidtobeof  R«man  (?)  construction;  the  building,  however 
was  notfiniahed  m  its  present  state  till  1564.  It  is  provided 
with  bomb-proof  casemates,  capable  of  sheltering  many  hun- 
^^^^^^^^^^'  ^***"y  subterranean  passages  lead  from  it. 
r  ^*fj*J«M5«»---oi-iginally  the  Abbey  of  All  Saints -was 
founded  1052.  It  is  a  building  in  the  Romanesque,  or  ronuy 
arched  style,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  the  soUdity  of  its 
construction  and  as  exhibiting  an  unaltered  spechnen  of 
that  style.  The  arches  of  the  nave  are  supported  bTslSrfe 
Circular  columns,  and  those  in  the  centre  of  the  transeot  bv 
s^iare  piers  of  the  most  massive  kind.  The  cloister  attached 
to  the  church  contwns  a  profusion  of  monuments  of  the  ma- 
gistrates find  patrician' families.  . 
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The  celebrated  wooden  bridge, over  the  Rhine,  of  a  single 
•rcb,  365  feet  in  span,  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  1799,  and 
is  replaced  by  one  of  the  most  ordinary  construction.  A 
model  of  the  original  may  be  seen  in  the  town  library ;  the 
architect  was  a  carpenter  from  Appenzell,  named  Grubenman. 

The  Town  Library  contains  the  collection  of  books  of  the 
celebrated  Swiss  historian  Miiller,  who  was  born  here. 

Diligences  go  daily  from  hence  to  Zurich  and  Offenburg  (on 
the  road  to  Strasburg  and  Frankfort),  three  times  a-week  to 
Constance.  .  ,   ^  o  ,.  -u  j 

A  steamer  rims  twice  a  week  between  Schaflhausen  and 
Constance. 

THE  FALLS  OF  THE  BHINE. 

The  Falls  are  about  3  miles  below  Schaffhausen ;  the  road 
to  Zurich  passes  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them.  At  tlie 
vUlage  of  Neuhausen,  10  mmutes'  walk  from  the  fall,  there  is 
a  clean  and  moderate  small  inn,  Zum  Rheinfall :  charges — 
•beds  2  fr. ;  dinners  3  fr. ;  breakfast  1 1/2 f . 

These  quarters  are  convenient  for  those  who  would  enjoy 
the  aspect  of  the  cataract  at  various  hours,  at  sunrise  and  by 
moonlight.  It  will  take  at  least  2  hours  to  see  the  falls  tho- 
roughly and  return  to  Neuhausen,  including  the  time  occupied 
in  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  river.  Close  to  the  fall  is  an 
iron  furnace ;  the  wheels  of  the  hammers  are  turned  by  the 
fall,  and  the  draught  caused  by  the  rush  of  the  water  supplies 
the  place  of  bellows.  ^  ^  „   ^       «  ,.  «. 

The  best  mode  of  visiting  the  falls  from  Schaffhausen  is  |o 
hire  a  boat  from  thence  (costs  48  fr.),  and  descend  the  river, 
which  already  forms  a  succession  of  rapids,  by  no  means  dan- 
gerous under  the  guidance  of  a  boatman  accustomed  to  the 
river.  When  the  increased  celerity  of  the  current  and  the 
audible  roar  announce  that  the  skiff  is  approaching  the  falls, 
the  steersman  makes  for  the  I.  bank,  and  lands  his  passengers 
under  the  piauresque  castle  of  Lauffen,  situated  on  a  high 
rock  overlooking  the  fall,  within  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  It  is 
occupied  and  rented  by. an  artist  who  speaks  English  and 
charges  1  Oranc  admission  for  each  person. 

The  advantage  of  approaching  the  fall  on  this  side  is,  that 
nothing  is  seen  of  it  until  it  is  at  once  presented  in  its  most 
magnificent  point  of  view,  from  the  little  pavilion  perched  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  immediately  above  it.  Its  appearance 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  tame  in  comparison,  and 
the  first  impression  from  thence,  made  by  the  finest  cataract 
in  Europe,  will  most  probably  prove  disappointing.  Several 
flights  of  very  rude  and  slippery  wooden  steps  conduct  from 
this  pavilion  to  a  projecting  stage,  or  rude  balcony,  of  stoul 
timbers,  thrown  out,  like  the  bowsprit  ofajship,  from  the 
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vertical  cliff  to  witbin  a  few  feet  of  the  fall.  It  aetoalty 
overhangs  the  roaring  shoot,  and,  though  perfectly  secure, 
seems  to  tremble  under  the  inripalse'  of  the  water.  Here, 
covered  with  the  spray,  the  traveller  may  enjoy  the  full  gran-> 
deur  of  this  hell  of  toaiers ;  and  it  is  only  by  this  close 
proximity,  amidst  the  tremendous  roar  and  the  uninterrupted 
rush  of  the  river,  passing  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow 
above  bis  head  and  beneath  his  feet,  that  a  true  notion  can 
be  formed  of  the  stupendous  nature  of  this  cataract.  The 
best  time  for  seeing  the  fall  is  about  8  in  the  morning,  when 
the  Iris  floats  within  the  spray  (provided  the  sun  shines), 
and  by  moon-light.  The  river  is  usually  most  fbll  in  the 
month  of  July.  The  Rhine,  above  the  fall,  is  about  300  feet 
broad ;  the  height  of  the  fall  is  reduced  to  70  feet.  Two 
isolated  pillars  of  rock  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
divide  the  fall  into  3  shoots.  Seen  from  behind,  these  pin- 
nacles seem  eaten  awav  by  the  constant  friciion  of  the 
water,  and  tottering  to  their  fall ;  indeed,  as  the  rock  is  soft, 
the  waste  of  it  witbin  the  memory  of  man  must  be  consi- 
derable. 

*  ^be  river,  after  its  leap,  forms  a  large  semicircular  bay,  as 
it  were  to  rest  Itself;  the  sides  of  which  are  perpetually  chafed 
by  the  heaving  billows.  Here,  in  front  of  the  fall,  on  the  rt. 
bank,  stands  the  Castle  of  Worth,  a  square  tower,  contain- 
ing a  camera  obscura,  which  shows  the  fall  in  another  and  a 
very  singular  point  of  view.  From  this  tower  to  the  foot  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  castle  of  Lauffen  stands,  several  ferry- 
boats ply,  to  convey  visitors  across ;  -charging  4  batz  each. 
The  boats  are  much  tossed  about  in  their  passage,  but  some- 
times approach  the  base  of  the  pinnacles  above-mentioned 
without  risk,  provided  they  keep  clear  of  the  eddies. 

The  walk  from  the  Falls  to  Schaffhaosen  is  very  pleasant, 
and  commands  (as  you  approach)  several  pleasant  landscapes, 
«f  which  the  town  is  the  principal  object. 

Sehaffhauien  to  Constance, 

9  stande»89 1/2  English  miles. 

A  diligence  goes  3  times  a-week  in  5^  hours. 

A  steamer  goes  twice  a^week,  but,  in  ascending  the  Rhine 
to  Constance,  it  is  necessarily  a  tedious  conveyance,  owing  to 
the  force  of  the  current  against  which  it  has  to  contend. 

The  journey  may -be  made  more  expeditiously  by  following 
Che  road  through  Baden,  on  the  N.  of  the  Rhine,  than  along 
the  Swiss  side  of  the  river,  because  it  is  provided  with  post- 
horses.  The  cost  of  posting  Is  not  so  great  as  that  of  Yetturin 
horses. 

The  relays  are— 

8  1/2  Singen.  Near  this  place  you  pass  at  the  foot  of 
Hohentwiel.   The  castle  is  now  dismantled.   The  lofty  rock 
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upon  which  it  stands  gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  Indian' 
hill  fort 

11/8  Bvdolftsai.  A  desolate  town,  with  a  fine  church,  in 
the  true  German-Gothic  style. 

The  scenery  throughout  the  vhole  of  this  road  is  eiceed- 
itigly  agreeable,  often  striking.  The  woods  abound  in  mpst 
splendid  butterflies.  Collections  of  these  insects  may  be 
lK»ught  at  Singen,  and  also  at  Rudolfszell. 

The  inn  at  Rudolfszell.  the  *'  Posthaus,*'  is  very  good ;  that 
at  Singen  poor  and  eitortionate. 

The  Rhine  here;  suddenly  contracted  from  a  lake  to  a 
river,  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  in  order  to  reach 
Constance. 

The  Swiss  road  runs  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine  past 
the  Nunneries  of  Paradies  and  Katherinethal,  the  former 
belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Clara,  tbe  latter  of  St.  Dominic ; 
but  the  revenues  and  the  number  of  sisters  in  both  are  now 
much  reduced.  The  Austrian  army  under  the  Archduke 
Charles  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Paradies  1799.  . 

1  3/iDies8enhofen. 
.  S  Stei  n--(/ntM:Schwto;  Krone)— a  town  of  1270  inhabi- 
tants,, on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Rhine,  belonging  to  St^halT- 
hauseB,  united  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  a  suburb  on  the  L 
bank.  The  Abbey  of  St.  George  is  a  very  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical foundation.  The  owners  of  the  ruined '  castle  of  Ho- 
henkli»g«n,  situated  on  the  rocky  height,  were  originally  the 
feudal  seigneurs  of  the  town,  but  the  citizens  obtained  inde- 
pendeac#from  their  masters  by  purchase. 

Threa  miles  £.  of  Stein,  at  a  height  of  between  500  and  600 
feet  above  the  Rhine,  are  situated  the  Quarries  ofOEhniur- 
gen^  remarkable  for  the  vast  abundance  of  fossil  remains  of 
terrestrial  and  fresh-water  animals  found  in  them,  including 
ipammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  shells,  insects,  and  plants, 
some  of  them  identical  with  species  now  .living.  The  most 
curious  discovery  is  that  of  the  perfect  skeleton  of  a  fossil  fox, 
made  by  Mr.  Murchison;  a  very  large  tortoise  had  previously 
been  brought  to  light.  The  beds  of  rock  in  which  the  <]uar- 
ries  are  worked  eonsistof  marls,  limestones,  shales,  and  build- 
ing-stone ;  they  lie  immediately  above  the  formation  called 
Molasse,  and  differ  in  their  organic  contents  from  all  other 
fresh-water  formations  hitherto  discovered. 

Above  Stein  the  Rhine  expands  into  a  lake  called  Untersee 
(lower  lakej,  connected  again  by  the  Rhine  at  its  upper  extre- 
mitywith  the  larger  Lake  of  Constance.  In  the  midsiof  it  is  the 
pretty  island  Heichenau;  near  Stein,  as  mallei-  island  (Werd)  is 
IMSsed.  Feldbach,  also  a  nunnery  a  belonging  to  sisters  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  is  passed  before  reaching 

aSteckborn. 
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llziiang,  a  small  YJIlage  on  the  opponite  shore  of  the  lake, 
within  the  territory  of  Baden,  is  the  birtfa-place  of  Mesmer, 
th«  inventor  of  animal  magnetism. 

Near  the  village,  of  fierlingen  the  pretty  chateau  of  the  Do- 
chess  of  Dino  appears,  and  a  little  furl  her  that  of  At'enaberg, 
the  residence  of  the  late  Duchess  of  St.  Leu  (Hortense,  ei- 
Queen  of  Holland),  and  of  her  son,  who  foolishly  attempted  a 
revolution  at  Strassburg  in  1836.  The  death  of  the  one  and  the 
foolish  exploitsof  the  other,  will  probably  cause  the  mansionlo 
change  owners.  Perviously  it  was  the  centre  of  a  little  colony  of 
Napoleonists;>-Salenstein,  Eugensberg  (front  its  owner  Eugene 
Beauharnois),  Wolfsberg,  all  belonged  to  friends  of  Napoleon. 

A  road  turns  olTfrom  the  lake  at 

1  2/3£rmatingento  the  chateau  of  Wolftberg,  formerly 
celebrated  as  a  pension,  but  as  its  owner,  an  old  officer  of  Na- 
poleon, was  involved  in  the  mad  enterprise  of  Strassburg  with 
the  son  of  Hortense,  it  is  believed  that  the  establishment  will 
be  given  up,  at  least  by  him.  The  following  description  of 
Wolfsberg  is  by  a  lady  who  resided  in  the  house  in  1835. 

"  Wolfsberg  is  a  chateau  2  leagues  from  Constance,  well 
ailuated  on  a  height  above  the  Untersee.  The  view  from  the 
houseand  sloping  lawn  of  the  lake,  and  thelsleof  Reichenau,  is 
very  pleasing,  though  it  cannot  boast  the  grandeur  of  Swiss 
scenery  in  general.  Col.  and  Mad.  Parquin  are  its  proprie- 
tors, but  devolve  on  Madame  06n<^zil,  a  very  active  good- 
humoured  person,  all  the  details  of  the  establishment.  The 
price  is  10  francs  a-day,  and  4  for  servants.  The  accommo- 
dation is  so  superior  to  that  of  Interlachen,  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  dear.  There  is  one  private  sitting-room.  The 
salon  is  very  large,  and  the  society  generally  a  mixture  of 
French)  Germans,  Russians,  Italians,  and  English,  who  meet 
in  the  evenings,  when  dancing,  music,  and  charades  amuse 
the  younger,  and  chess  and  cards  the  elder  part  of  the  com- 
pany. As  M.  and  Madame  Parquin  are  very  well-educated 
and  agreeable  people,  the  tone  of  the  society  is  particularly 
good,  and  there  is  very  little  risk  of  meeting  objectionable 
persons. 

**If  travellers  stay  less  than  a  week  they  pay  12  fr.  a-day. 
Rides  in  the  woods  on  donkeys,  boating-parties,  and  excur- 
sions to  (be  chateaux  andpoints-de-vuein  the  neighbourhood, 
occupy  the  morning. 

''To  tourists  who  wish  to  enjoy  comparative  rest  in  cheer- 
ful society  and  a  pleasant  country,  the  advantages  of  Wolfs- 
berg are  great,  and,  for  those  who  wish  to  leave  children  in 
a  safe  and  healthy  spot  while  they  are  making  mountain  ex- 
cursions, no  situation  can  be  superior.— L." 

The  island  of  Reichenau  formerly  belonged  to  the  rich  Be- 
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nedictine  Abbey  situated  on  it,  founded  724,  and  sequestrated 
17tt9.  The  estates  belonging  to  it  were  so  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive,  tbat  it  is  said  the  Abbot,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  need 
not  steep  a  night  out  of  bis  own  dbmains.  Within  the  Min- 
ster Church  (Founded  806)  Charles  the  Fat  is  buried ;  be  died 
here  in  want  888.  The  church  possesses,  among  its  treasures,, 
one  of  the  waterpots  used  at  the  marriage  of  Gana!  an  emerald, 
weighing  281b.,  presented  by  Charlemagne,  now  ascertained 
to.be  glass,  etc. 

The  Castle  of  GoUlieben,  on  ihe  1.  of  the  road,  built  by  the 
Bishops  of  Constance  12d0,  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  Untersee,  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  pri- 
son of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  confined 
within  its  dungeons  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and 
Pope  John  XXIII.  The  latter  was  himself  transferred  a  few 
months  later  to  the  same  prison,  by  order  of  the  Conjicil  of 
Constance.  In  1454  Felix  Hammerlin  (Malleolus),  the  most 
learned  and  enlightened  man  of  his  time  in  Switzerland,  was 
also  confined  here.    The  building  is  now  private  property. 

2  1  /2  Constance.— ( Inns :  *  *  The  Hechty  or  Brocket,  ahd 
the  Couronne  Imperiale.  both  good ;  but  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred  as  the  posting-house.  The  other  is  in  the  voituriec 
connexion;  and  they  do  all  they  can  to  advise  travellers  to 
adopt  that  mode  of  transport,  saying  that  you  cannot  rely  upon 
finding  horses,  and  the  like.'*— P. ) 

.  Constance,  a  decayed  city,  of  4500  inhabitants,  instead  of 
40,000,  which  it  once  possessed,  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity, 
since  its  streets  and  many  of  its  buildings  remain  unaltered 
since  the  15th  century.  Although  situated  on  the  I.  or  Swiss 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  it  belongs  to  Baden.  It  is  connected  with 
the  opposite  shore  ))y  a  long  wooden  covered  bridge,  and  oc- 
cupies a  projecting  angle  of  ground  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
Bodensee  or  lake  of  Constance;  its  agreeable  position  and  in- 
teresting historical  associations  make  amends  for  the  want  of 
life  perceptible  within  its  venerable  walls. 

The  Minster  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  begun  in 
1052  :  the  doors  of  the  main  portal,  between  the  two  towers, 
are  of  oak,  curiously  carved  with  a  representation  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  our  Lord,  executed  in  1470  by  one  Simon  Bainder. 
The  choir  is  supported  by  16  pillars,  each  of  a  single  block, 
and  dates  from  the  13th  century.  The  pulpit  is  supported  by 
a  statue  pf  the  **  Arch*h.eretic  Huss ;"  and  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  as  sentence  of  death  by  burning  was  pronounced  on 
him  by  his  unrighteous  judges,  is  still  pointed  out.  Robert 
Uailam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  presided  over  the  English 
deputation  to  the  council,  is  buried  here,  in  front  or  the  high 
altar,  "  under  a  tomb,  which  is  very  remarkable,  as  being  of 
English  brass;  which  is  fully  proved  by  the  workmanship.  It 
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was  probably  sent  over,  from  England  by  his  executors.  Two 
sides  of  the  ancient  cloisters,  whose  arches  are  fiUed  in  with 
exquisitely  beautiful  tracery,  are  yet  standing.  The  other 
sides  were  not  long  since  destroyed  by  Are.  By  the  side  of 
uie cathedral  is  a  curious  circular  chapel,  perhaps  a  baptistry, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  Gothic  model  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. The  chambers  on  the  cloister  portion  of  the  ancient 
Episcopal  palace  contain  many  curious  vestments  and  dustr 
relics  of  the  past  grandeur  of  the  see."— P. 

**  The  Dominican  Convent ,  now  a  cotton  factory,  is  very 
interesting.  The  chur<*h  forms  a  most  picturesque  ruin,  iu 
the  earliest  style  of  German  Gothic.  The  cloisters  are  perfect, 
ihe  little  island  upon  which  this  building  stands  was  fortified 
by  tfcfe  Romans,  and  a  portion  of  the  wall,  towards  the  lake . 
can  yet  be  discerned  "—P. 

In  a  Hall  of  the  Kaufhaus  (an  ancient  edifice,  dating  from 
i3«8),  lookrag  towards  the  lake,  the  Great  Council  of  Con-, 
stance  held  its  sittings,  1414—18,  ina  larseroom  supported 
by  wooden  pilhirs.  That  famous  assembly,  composed,  not 
of  bishops  alone,  like  the  ancient  councils ,  but  of  deputies » 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  from  the  whole  of  Christendom  inclu- 
ding princes,  cardinals  (30),  patriarchs  (4),  archbishops  («0) 
bishops  (160),  professors  of  universities  and  doctors  of  theo- 
logy (200),  besides  a  host  of  ambassadors,  inferior  prelates, 
abbots,  priors,  etc.,  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  reme- 
dying the  abuses  of  the  church:  and  as  those  abuses  began 
with  its  head,  the  proceedings  were  prefaced  by  a  declaration, 
that  a  council  of  the  church  has  received,  by  Divine  right,  an 
authority  in  religious  matters,  even  over  that  of  the  Pope. 
It  exerted  its  influence  in  curbing  the  Papal  power,  by  depo- 
sing the  infamous  John  XXIII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  and  by 
electing  in  their  place  Martin  V.  But  there  is  one  act  of  this 
council  which  fixes  more  lasting  and  odious  celebrity  than  all 
the  rest— the  treacherous  seizure  and  cruel  murder  of  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  spite  of  the  safe-conduct 
granted  to  the  former  by^  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  assembly. 

The  chairs  occupied  by  the  emperor  and  pope ,  the  BiWe 
of  Huss,  the  door  of  the  dungeon,  now  destroyed,  in  which 
he  was  confined,  the  hurdle  on  which  he  was  dragged  to  exe- 
cution, and  some  other  relics  of  the  council,  still  remain  in 
the  hall^  besides  a  collection  of  Roman  and  German  anti- 
quities, dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  house  in  which  Hnss  lodged,  bearing  a  rude  likeness 
of  him,  is  pointed  out  in  the  PauVs  strasse,  near  the  Scbuetz- 
Ihor.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  sobn  after  his  arrival,  in 
the  Franciscan  Convent^  now  a  ruin,  whence  he  was  remo- 
ved to  a  more  irksome  dungeon  bclow^round;  affording  scarce- 
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ty  room  to  moye,  in  the  before -mentioned  Dominican 
Convent, 

^  The  field— OQtside  of  the  town,  in  (he  suburb  oFBrtih],  in 
which  he  suflTered  martyrdom,  with  a  fortitude  which  moved 
even  his  judges  and  executioners  to  admiration— nay  even 
the  place  where  the  stalie  was  planted,  are  still  pointed  out; 
and  rude  images  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  formed  of  clay  taken 
from  the  spot,  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  stranger. 

In  U74  a  perpetual  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Con- 
stance, between  Sigismund  of  Austria  and  the  Swiss  Confe- 
deration, which  put  an  end  to  the  conVstswhich  had  endured 
for  more  than  a  century  dnd  a  half,  beginning  with  the  fights 
of  Morgarlen  and  Sempach.  Constance  belonged  lothe  crown 
ef  Austria  from  1549  to  1805,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg,  it  was  transferred  to  Baden.  Since  1803  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  bishopric. 

Petershausen ,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bhine,  was 
until  1803  a  Benedictine  monastery:  it  isnowachAteauof  the 
Grand  Duke.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  its  ancient  fosse  and 
ramparts.  An  excursion  to  the  litUe  Island  of  Meinau, 
about  4  miles  N.  of  Constance,  will  well  repay  the  trouble  r 
it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bodensee. 

The  lake  of  Constance  is  described  in  Boute  66.  Two  stea- 
mers run  regularly,  5  times  a-week ,  between  Constance  and 
the  different  [)orts  of  the  lake. 

BOUTE  8. 

8CHAFFHAU8EN  TO  ZUBICH,   BT  EGLI.^AU. 

0  stunden  »  29  1/2  Eng.  miles. 

A  diligence  runs  daily,  in  about  five  hours. 

There  is  another  road,  somewhat  longer  and  more  hilly,  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  Hhine,  by  Andelfingen— (/nn;  Bar)— a 
village  of  2000  inhabitants,  and  the  large  manufacturing  town 
of  Winterthur  (5  stunde) ,  described  in  route  9. 

The  route  by  £glisa.u  passes  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Bhiue-fatl.  The  roar  of  the  cataract  is  audible  4  or  5  miles 
off  in  a  calm  night,  and  the  column  of  vapour  from  it—''  ri- 
fting like  incense  from  the  altar  of  nature"— is  visible  at  a 
considerable  distance.  A  corner  of  the  territory  of  Baden, 
including  the  villages  of  Jestetten  and  Lostetten,  is  traversed 
before  reaching 

4  Eglisau^(The  Lion  d*Orisa  clean  little  inn  by  the  river 
side;  Mirsch,  Stag).— A  little  town  of  1600  inhabitants,  in  a 
contracted  valley  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Bhine,  which  here 
flows  in  a  dark  green  stream,  between  wooded  hills.  At  the 
end  of  the  wooden  bridge  which  traverses  it  rises  a  tall,  square 
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waU'h-tower  of  massive  masonry  :  it  belonged  to  a  castle  now 
removed.  Close  to  it  is  a  toll-house.  This  road  is  much  tra- 
versed by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Einsiedeln 
(ftoute  74);  and  the  traveller  encounters,  at  every  step,  troops 
'>r  the  poor  peasantry  of  the  Black  Forest,  religiously  coun- 
ting their  beads,  and  muttering  their  aves  and  paternosters. 
From  the  heights  above  the  town  of 

1  1/3  Balach  (4000  inhabitants)  the  snowv  Alps  maybe 
discerned  in  fine  weather,  with  the  Righi  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance. 
!2Kloten. 

The  descent  upon  Zurich,  between  vineyards  and  gardens, 
amidst  neat  villas  and  taverns,  with  the  windings  of  the  Lim- 
riiat,  and  the  lake  and  town  of  Zurich  in  front,  is  very  pleas- 
inf^.  A  little  to  the  rt.  of  the  road  rises  the  hill  oC  Weid,  3 
miles  from  Zurich,  commanding  the  finest  view  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  A  short  distance  outside  of  the  town 
may  be  seen  the  junction  of  the  Sihl  with  the  Limmat.  Since 
1833,  Zurich  has  ceased  to  be  a  fortress;  a  large  portion  of  the 
ramparts  are  already  swept  away,  and  the  stranger  finds  him- 
self within  its  waUs  without  encountering  drawbridges  and 
bastions  as  heretofore. 

1  2/3  Zdbich— fnfM  ;  Scbwert  (Ep^e)— overlooking  the 
Limmat,  close  to  the  broad  wooden  bridge  which  serves  as  a 
mark^-place;--expen8ive,  and  neither  very  good  nor  clean. 
Beds^  3  fr.;  dinner,  table  d*hote,  3  fr.— in  private,  4  fr.;  tea 
and  breakfast,  8  fr.— Raabe  (Corbeau);— Storrh  (Cycogne) , 
t«ble  d*bdte,  with  wine,  2  fr.  8  sous;  bed,  2  fr.;  breakfast,  1  fr. 
4  sous. 

The  inns  at  Zurich  are  notoriously  dirty,  high  priced  and 
ill  attended :  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  and 
there  has  been  no  inducement  to  improve.  But  at  this  time 
(1837)  two  large  new  inns  are  building->one  near  the  outlet 
of  the  Limmat  from  the  lake,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river;  the 
olher  near  the  new  post-olfice. 

Zurich,  the  most  important  manufacturing  town  of  Swft- 
zerland,  and  the  capital  of  a  canton  distinguished  above  all 
others  for  prosperous  industry,  has  14,500  inhabitants,  and 
lies  at  (be  N.  end  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Limmat,  just  where  it  issues  out  of  the  lake  in  a  rapid  and 
lieallhful  stream,  clear  as  crystal.  A  Roman  station,  Thuri- 
etwi ,  fixed  On  this  spot,  probably  gave  rise  both  to  the  town 
imd  its  name.  Zuricn  is  the  seat  of  the  Swiss  Diet  (Vorort) 
alternately  with  Berne  and  Lucerne,  for  a  period  of  two  years 
together.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the  town  Is  visible  in 
ihe  improvements  going  fonvard  in  it,  in  the  number  of  the 
new  buildings  rising  in  and  around  it.  The  banks  of  (he  lake 
and  Limmat,  and  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  are  thickly  dot- 
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ted  over  with  bouses,  which,  by  ihe  removal  of  the  useless  aod 
iDconvenient  ramparts^  will  soon  be  united  with  the  town  it- 
self, forming  a  wide  circle  of  suburbs. 

Apart  from  its  agreeable  situation  and  thriving  manafac^ 
tures,  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  Zurich.  There  are  do 
fine  buildings  here  :  that  of  the  most  consequence  is  the 
Cathedral,  or  Gross  Miinster,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Lim- 
inat.  It  is  venerable  from  its  age,  having  been  built  in  the 
ioth  or  11th  century,  and  worthy  of  respect  from  having  been 
the  scene  of  Zwingli's  bold  preachings  of  reformation  in  the 
church,  and  amendment  of  morals.  It  is  a  heavv^  massive 
building,  in  a  style  of  architecture  resembling  tnat  called 
Norman  in  England;  very  plain  within  and  without,  but  in- 
teresting in  the  eye  of  the  architect  and  antiquary.  Its  nave 
is  supported  on  square  pillars  and  round  arches;  beneath  it  is 
a  very  perfect  crypt.  Its  circular  portal,  and  the  adjoining 
4iloitters  raised  upon  small  low  triple  arches,  with  slender 
columns  and  capitab  of  various  patterns,  fantastically  carved, 
are  very  eurious. 

The  house  in  which  the  reformer  Zwingli  passed  the  last 
six  years  of  his  life  is  still  standing  :  it  is  No.  185  in  the  Grosse 
Stadt. 

The  Ckureh  of  St,  Peter  (with  the  large  clock),  on  the  1. 
bdnk  of  the  Limmat,  had  for  its  minister,  for  S3  years,  Lavater, 
the  author  of  the  renowned  work  on  pnysiognomy,  who  was 
born  at  Zurich.  On  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  French 
army,  September  26,  1799,  he  was  shot,  within  a  few  steps 
of  his  own  door,  by  a  brutal  French  soldier,  to  whom,  but 
two  minutes  before,  he  had  given  wine  and  offered  money, 
and  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  assisting  another  soldier  who 
had  been  wounded.  A  high  reward  was  offered  by  Massena, 
the  French  commander,  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer ; 
but,  though  known  to  Lavater  and  his  family,  he  refrained 
from  informing  against  him.  After  lingering  through  three 
months  of  excruciating  agony,  he  expired,  Jan.  a,  1801,  at  the 
parsonage  :  his  grave  is  marked  by  a  simple  stone  in  the 
churchyard  of  St,  Anne ;  where  Ebel,  author  of  the  Swiss 
Guide,  and  Escher  von  der  Lintb,  are  also  buried. 

The  Rathhaus,  a  massive  square  building  close  to  the 
lower-bridge,  and  opposite  the  Sword,  is  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Diet,  when  it  assembles  at  Zurich.  In  the  council- 
chamber  is  an  extravagant  painting  of  the  Oath  at  Grutli,  by 
Henry  Fuseli  (properly  Filssli),  who  was  born  here. 

The  Town  Library,  close  to  the  New  stone  bridge,  in  a 
building  formerly  a  church  (Wasserkirche),  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  45,000  printed  volumes  and  MSS..  three  autograph 
Latin  letters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  addressed  to  her  preceptor, 
BuUinger ,  in  a  beautifully  clear  and  regular  hand—a  few 
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Simmatieal  errors  have  been  remarked  in  them;  a  bust  of 
vater,  by  Danneeker;  a  portrait  of  Zwingli  and  his 
daughter,  by  Hans  Asper;  a  model  in  relief  of  a  large  part 
of  Switzerland ;  some  very  curious  fossils  from  OEhningen, 
including  one  described  by  Scheuchzer  as  a  human  skull » 
though  In  reality  a  portion  of  a  lizard— fossils  of  the  Glarus 
slate,  chiefly  fishes,  from  the  Piatt enberg. 

The  Old  Arsenal  (Alt-Zeugbaus)  contains  some. ancient 
armour;  also  a  cross-bow,  said  to  be(?)  that  with  which  Wil- 
liam Tell  shot  the  apple  from  his  son*s  head;  and  several  tat- 
tered standards,  taken  by  the  Swiss  from  their  enemies, 
including  one  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  This  collec- 
tion is  inferior  to  those  in  several  other  Swiss  cantons. 

The  tall  and  picturesque  Tower  of  TFeflenbura,  rising  out 
of  the  water  at  the  outlet  of  the  Limroat  from  the  lake,  is  used 
as  a  prison-  State-criminals  were  formerly  confined  in  it : 
Count  Hans  of  Hapsburg  passed  more  than  two  years  in  it. 
The  Heretics*  Tower  (Ketzer  Thurm)  receives  its  name  from 
the  unfortunate  Reformers  confined  in  it  during  the  religious 
troubles  of  Switzerland. 

In  1832-3  a  Universtrywas  established  at  Zurich,  and  many 
professors,  expelled  from  other  countries  for  their  political 
opinions,  have  repaired  hither  as  teachers-  The  most  emi- 
nent among  them  is  Oken.  As  yet  the  number  of  students  is 
not  great.  The  building  of  the  suppressed  Augustine  Con- 
vent has  been  appropriated  to  its  use,  and  considerable  addi- 
tions to  it  are  contemplated.  The  Library  contains  many 
original  MSS.  of  the  early  reformers,  and  the  Museum  of  A'a- 
lural  History  some  good  specimens  of  Swiss  minerals  and 
fossils,  together  with  the  Herbarium  of  John  Gessner. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  about  Zurich  is  its  pro- 
menades and  points  of  view.  The  best  of  them  is  decidedly 
the  Cats*  Bastion  (]i;atzen  Bastei),  an  elevated  mound  com- 
manding a  delightful  view  of  the  town,  lake  and  distant  Alps, 
which  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  fortification,  and  it  has 
been  deservedly  preserved,  though  the  adjoining  ramparts 
are  cut  away.  It  has  now  assumed  the  peaceful  shape  of  a 
garden  and  shrubbery.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  view  at  sunset 
from  this  point,  extending  over  the  smiling  and  populous 
shores  of  the  beautiful  lake  to  the  distant  peaks  and  glaciers 
of  the  Alps  of  Glarus,  Uri,  and  Schwytz,  tinged  with  the 
roost  delicate  pink  by  the  sinking  rays. 

The  Hohe  Promenade,  another  rampart  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Limmat,  also  commands  a  good  view^  but  more  eon- 
fined  than  the  former.  Those  who  desire  a  complete  panorama 
should  ascend  the  Weid,  a  hQl  about  3  miles  N.  of  the  town, 
where  an  inn  has  recently  been  built«  The  triangular  piece 
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of  ground  at  the  junction  of  the  Limmat  and  Sihl,  below  tbe 
town,  is  also  a  public  walk  :  it  is  planted  with  shady  avenues, 
but  commands  no  view.  Here  is  a  simple  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Solomon  Gessner,  author  of'^  The  Death  of  Abel,*' 
who  was  a  native  of  Zurich. 

'Zurich  is  historically  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the 
Reformation  first  commenced  in  Switzerland,  under  the  gui- 
dance and  preaching  of  Ulric  Zwingli,  in  1519.  It  was  the 
asylum  of  many  eminent  English  Protestants  banished  bv 
the  persecutions  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  :  they  met  with 
a  friendly  reception  from  its  inhabitants  during  their  exile. 
The  first  entire  Engliih  version  of  the  Bible,  by  JUiles  Cover- 
dale,  was  printed  here  in  1535. 

Zurich  is  the  native  place  of  Hammerlin,  the  reformer;  of 
Gessner,  thepoet,  and  Gessner,  the  naturalist;  of  Lavater; 
and  of  Pestalozzi,  the  teacher. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  silk,  the  weaying 
of  which  occupies  many  thousands  in  the  town  and  alon^  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  There  are  one  or  two  large  cotlon-i'acto-- 
ries.  The  cotton  and  silk  goods  made  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  canton,  are  the  object  of  an  eiten- 
sive  commerce  with  Germapy  and  Italy.  Many  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Zurich  have  the  reputation  of  great  wealth,  wilh-r 
out  mhch  poliiti. 

The  MuseumClvh  contains  a  capital  reading-room,  where 
Galignani.  The  Times,  John  Bull,  Examiner,  Athensum,  antf 
Literary  Gazette,  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews  are 
taken  in ;  besides  all  the  best  Continental  journals.  Travels 
lers  can  be  introduced  for  a  few  days  by. a  member. 

At  the  shop  of  Henry  Fussli  and  Co.,  near  the  stone  bridge, 
will  be  found  the  best  collection  of  maps,  views,  etjC.,.  such  as 
travellers  often  require  to  supply  themselves  wjlh.  t 

The  New  Post  and  Diligence  Office  is  built  near  the  Lieb- 
frauen  Kirche.  A  letter  reaches  England  in  six  days. 

Diliaences  go  daily  to  Schaffhausen,  Constance,  Basle, 
Bern,  Neuchdtel,  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  Wintherthur,  and  St.r 
Gall,  Rapperschwyl,  and  Coire;  four  times  a-weekio.Glar 
rus. 

A  Steamrboat  goes  twice  a-day  from  Zurich  to  the  other 
end  of  the  lake  (Rapperschwyl)  and  back.  Diligences  convey 
passengers  thence  to  Wesen,  where  another  steamer  is  pre- 
pared to  carry  them  across  the  lake  to  Wallenstadt.  (Route 
U.)  Travellers  proceeding  to  the  Righi  may  take  the  boat  as 
far  as  Horgen. 

The  voiiuriers  (Lohnkutschers)  of  Zurich  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  extortioners  and  uncivil.  The  writer  can,  from 
experience,  recommend  as  an  exception  to  this  rule  (if  rule  it 
be)  one  Jacob  Aberli,  living,  in  the  Hirscbgasse,  as  having 
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served  him  with  honesty,  punctuality,  %nd  civility,  for  more 
than  four  weelis. 

ROUf  £  9. 

ZUBICH  TO  CONSTANCE,  BY  WlNTERTHIIJt. 

12  stunden=39 1/4  Eng.  miles. 

A  diligence  daily  in  9  hours. 

The  road  passes  through  Scbwammendingen  and  Bassers- 
dorf. 

On  the  banks  of  the  TOss,  about  3  miles  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road»  and  nearly  4  miles  from  WIntertbur,  rise  the  ruins  of 
the  Ceath  of  Kyhurg,  memorable  in  history  as  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  family  of  counts;  who,  between  the  9tb  and  13th 
centuries,  gained  possession  of  the  N.  of  Switzerland,  as  far 
as  the  Rhine  and  lalie  of  Constance,  and  numbered  as  their 
dependents  and  vassals  100  lords  of  minor  castles,  now  for  the 
most  part  in  ruins.  The  line  becoming  extinct  in  126 i,  their 
domains  fell  to  the  share  of  Rudolph  of  Babsburg,  aad  the 
Austrian  family,  though  long  since  deprived  of  them,  still 
retain  among  their  titles  that  of  Count  of  Kyhurg.  The  ruins 
now  belong  to  a  citizen  of  Wintenhnr. 

The  ancient  Dominican  Convent  of  TOss,  on  the  road,  now 
converted  into  a  factory,  was  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  Em- 
press Agnes  aficr  the  murder  of  her  father,  Albert  of  Austria. 
Here  her  daughter-in-law,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  took 
the  veil,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  :her  monument, 
with  the  arms  of  Hungary,  is  visible  in  the  existing  church. 
The  cloisters,  built  with  the  church  in  1460,  are  ornamented 
with  fresco  paintings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

41/2  Winterthur~-(/nn«;wilder  Mann,  good; Sonne;) 
—an  industrious  manufacturing  town,  of  nearly  3500  inhabi- 
tants ;  consisting  of  two  long  parallel  streets,  crossed  by  eight 
sm^iler  ones  at  right  angles. 

The  weaving  of  muslin  and  the  printing  of  cotton  are  the 
most  thriving  branches  of  industry  here. 

21/4Erauen f eld-^(lnns :  Krone,  best  and  clean ; Hirsch) 
—the  chief  town  of  the  Canton  Thurgovie  (Germ.  Thurgau), 
has  1^  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the  river  Murg, 
which  sets  in  motion  the  wheels  of  numerous  cotton,  dyeing, 
and  printings  mills. 

The  stately  CctatUy  on  tiie  summit  of  a  rock,  was  built  in 
the  1 1th  century  by  one  of  the  vassals  of  the  Count&^f  Kyborg. 

On  a  hill  to  the  S.of  the  town  stands  the  CapodiiaConvent 
founded  In  1595,  now  occupied  by  only  sdVefl'or  eight 
brothers.  .  •»  . 

t  Pfyn,  a  village  on  4he  Thur,  wis,  in  R^slnftn  times,  a 
frontier  furt,  called  Ad  fines;  whence  its  modern  uaine. 
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1 1/4  W&'ldi.  A  wooden  tower  bus  been  erected  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  near  tbia,  called  Hohenrain^  on  account  of 
the  extensive  view  it  commands. 

9  1/i  CoxsTAiiCBy  inRoute  7. 

ROUTE  10. 

ZUHICH  TO  aT.GALL. 

14  3/4  8tandena48  English  miles. 

A  diligence  c oes  daiJy. 

The  road  isihe  same  as  Route  9  as^  Car  as 

i  1/8  WHUertlwr*  Hence  by  Elgg  and  Duiwyl,  croMing 
the  Murg  to 

3  8/4Mttnehwyl, 

IWyl, 

a  Flahwyl,  station  of  postrhorses,  by  the  Kratzeen  bridge 
rRoute  69),  to 

3  1/2  Sft^  Gail.    Route  66. 

ROUTE  13. 

ZUBIGH  TO  BERNB,  BT  BADEN  AlCD  LBBZBCFBCi, 

^  StundeB»>75. 1/8  English  miles.  .  A  malleposte  goes 
daily  in  14,  and  a  diligence  in  17  hoiirs.    As  far  as 

4  1/3  Raden  the  road  i&  the  same  as  Route  6.  This  route 
isvery  circuitous^  There  is  another  direct  road  to  Lenzhurff, 
by  Rremgacten,  but  it  is  a  n^ere  orosa  road,  not  practicable 
for  heavy  carriages. 

At  Melliiigen,  the  river  Reuss  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  battle  in  which  the 
Roman  general  C«cina  beat  the  H^vetians,  a.o.  70,  was 
fought  here. 

3  Lenzburg— (/nn«:  L6ve,  good;  Krone;)— a  manufac- 
tnrmgtown  of  9000  inhal^ilapts,  on  theAa,  a  stream  which 
drains  the  lake  of  Halwyh  The  old  golhic  castle  on  the 
aulnmit  of  a  sandstone  eliff,  is^now  coAver^d  into  a  school, 
OB  the  plan  of  that  at  Hof^yl. 

At  a  village  called  Hunzenschwyl,  the  road  to  Aacau  turns 
off  to  theri^l.,  and.  that  tvam  Schfntzpt^ch  aod.Rrugg  joiuB 
our  route. 

1  8/4  Sahr.  Oo'  the  right  riaes  llie.  ancient  fortress  of 
Aaihnrg  (p.  17).  . 

8  3/4Kreatistpaase— (/nn.-tOwe.)— The  high  road* 
horn  RMe  to  Lucerne  heiie  crosses. oi^r  rpute.  At  nothrist^ 
f  1/2  farther  on,  there  is  a  good  inn  (Cheval  Rlanc-r- 
BOssli),  kepi  hy  a  civil  landlady.  The  road  runs  along  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Aar  to .  .    . 


1  %A  Her g«s»toM'M  •  I'Awe,  g^od.) 
Sl/d]IerzogeiilHieiif«ei-(itia;Sqiine;)h-ii  vMlage  of 
4500  inliabiUttI*. 
1 1/2  Hoek»l«tten. 

Il/4ili&delliaak. 

iBllie  village  dMirohis  the  odebraled  Monmmmt  ^madtmu . 
XiHHrJ^ani>  wife  of  the  IliQister,  who  died  in  child-birth«  It  i* 
hy  «  soiUpter^jiamed  NaU,  and  represents  her  with  her  child  in 
her  wm,  hurating  th^mh  the  titmb  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
tcnupet.  Its  merit,  as  a  work  of  artf  has  heen  reach  esi|g* 
fterat^.  Its  chief  enaflle^ce  ^secms  to  be  the  naliKid  manner 
in  which  the  crack  in  the  Atone  is  represented,  the  epitapkr 
was  written  by  Hatl^.  Thin  t4Mnb  is  formed  of  sandstone, 
and  ia  1ft  ioto^be  pavemieBl  of  the  chm-cb.  The  elder  figure 
is.ingured  by  the  hm  of  the  nose,  which  Giatz  Blotshein 
asserts  (it  isto  be  hoped  wJfoiHid^y)  ^aa  the  wanton  act  of 
an  BngUsbDiaQ. 

The  Ca^^le  en  tjhfi  neighhowing  height^  betongs  to  the 
Eriach  family. 

8  3i4  BuiKB,  (la  Home  94.) 

aOUtB  14. 

Xepaca  to  COIBB,    BT  fSBtAKES    or   Z1JBICH    Alf0   WAL- 
I.«N9TADT. 

S5  StBDden*-M  Bag.  miles. 

A  fliligeBce  goes  daily;  bnl  il  is  a  tedious  conveymce. 
Ikmu  to  iBtT  it  took  $0  hours  lo  petfwm  the  journey. 

A  istcsan^-boat  trav<erM9  tfte  lake  otZiiri<dL  to  md  M, 
twice  a  day,  iii  8  i/8  or  3  hours,  starting  from  Rappers^wyl, 
at  a  AM,,  and  9  v.ie.;'  aad  from  Zuriehr  at  8  am,  and  5  p.m. 
It  is  not  a  ^liek  convayaace,  as  it  zigzags  Arom  oaa  side  of 
the  lake  to  the  ether,  to  trite  in  aad  let  eat  passengers  at  the 
dHlBipenl  towns.  Nor  is  it  cheap,  the  piiea  of  a  place  from 
Happerschwyl  to  Zut>ieh  betag  at  bair  {^^  fr.  eg  c.) ;  and  tbe 
chargblbr  a  4^wheeled  carriai^,  With  A  pei«oaa,.ameant»  to 
33  fr.  Those  who  hare  a  cwriage  of  thaiv  own  may  proceed 
as  speedily,  Md  at  a  If  as  eoist  by  hmd.  There  is  a  threat  of 
startiag  an  eppositlOB  steamer,  na  whloh  easa  sU  this  may  be 
altered. 

fiftligeiiDes  are  in  readineas  an  the  arriwil'  of  the  steamer 
atBapperschwyl  and  WaUenstadt,  to  carry  on  the  passengers^.  ^ 

Good  carriage-roads  ran  along  both  sides  of  tha  lake,  and 
asa  tiaversed  daily  hy  diligences.  TUm  vaed  to  WaKeaatadt 
and  Coire  fobs  along  the  rt.  or  N.  bank* 

The  Lake  ofZunch  has  no  pretensions  to  grmdear  of  see- 
nevii;^  fhit  HMMt  be  soaght  for  on  the  Mleat  and  savage  shores 
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or  the  lakes  of  Lucerne,  Geneva,  and  Wallenstadt ;  bat  ithat  c 
cfaarm  peculiarly  its owo--tiiat  of  life  and  rich  cultivation.  Its 
borders  are  as  a  bee-hive,  teeming  ivith  population,  and  are 
-embellished  and  enlivened  at  every  step  by  the  work  of  man. 
Its  character  is  smiling  and  cheerful.  The  hills  around  il  are 
less  than  3000  feet  high  above  the  sea,  and  descend  iu  gentle 
slopes  down  to  the  water's  edge :  wooded  on  their  tops,  clad 
with  vineyards,  orchards,  and  gardens  on  their  slopes,  and 
carpeted  with  verdant  pastures,  or  luxuriantly  waving  crops 
of  grain  at  their  feet.  But  the  principal  feature  in  this  land- 
scape is  the  number  of  human  habitations :  the  hills  from  one 
eitremity  to  the  other  are  dotted  with  white  houses,  villas  of 
citizens,  cottages,  and  farms,  while  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  on  the  high  road,  ihey  gather  into  frequent  clusters 
around  a  church,  forming  villages  and  towns  almost  without 
number.  Every  little  stream  descending  from  the  hills  is 
compelled  to  do  duty  by  turning  some  mill ;  at  the  mouths  of 
the  valleys  enormous  factories  are  erected,  and  thus  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  on  either  side,  have  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
uninterrupted  village. 

The  effect  of  this  lively  foreground  is  heightened  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Senlis,  DOdi,  and  Gl&r- 
nisch,  which  are  seen  at  different  points  peering  above  the 
nearer  hills.  The  charms  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  inspired  the 
Idylls  of  Gessner :  they  are  celebrated  in  an  ode  of  Ktopstock, 
and  in  the  prose  of  Zimmerman.  The  lake  is  a  long  and  nar- 
row strip  of  water,  about  86  miles  in  length  from  Zurich 4o 
Schroerikon,  and  not  more  then  three  broad  at  the  widest  part, 
between  StAfa  and  WAdensweil.  The  principal  river  fall^ig 
into  it  is  the  Linth,  which  issues  out  at  Zurich,  under  the 
name  of  Limmat. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  villages  or  towns  on  the  lake  are  at  all 
remarkable  except  as  the  seats  of  flourishing  industry.  A  few- 
only  of  the  principal  places  are  enumerated  below»  with  their 
distance  J)y  land  from  Zurich;  the  banks  are  distinguished  as 
rt.  and  1.,  in  reference  to  the  cjourse  of  ihe  Limmat. 

(1.)  The  high  ridge  rising  on  the  W.  of  Zurich,  and  bor- 
dering the  lake  for  more  than  18  miles,  is  the  Albis. 

(rt.)  1 3/4  Kassnacht— (/tm :  Sonne;)— a  village  of  8IU 
inhabitants;  not  to  be  confounded  with  its  namesake,  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  famous  in  the  history  of  Tell. 

(I.)  Ruschlikon;  behind  this  are  the  baths  ofNydelbad, 
with  a  bath-house. 

81/4  Thalwyl— (/nn ;  Adler.) 

Lavater  is  said  to  have  written  a  portion  of  his  work  oo 
physiognomy  at  the  parsonage  of  the  village  of  Ober-Rieden, 
about  31/8  miles  farther  on. 

(1.)  1  uorgeft^C'nns;  Schwan ; LOwe.}— Here paHeB>* 
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gers,  bound  for  tbe  Rigbi,  by  way  of  Zug,  disembark  and^ 
cross  the  hills.    (Route  15.) 

(ft.}  i2/3Meil€n— (/nn«;  LOwe;Sonne;)— a  veryconsir 
derable  village  of  3036  inbabi tan U,  witba  gothic  church,  built 
1190-9.    Its  poorer  inhabilaDts  are  chiefly  silk-weavers. 

(I.)  1  Wadenschwyl;— a  pretty  village  of  4357  inhabit 
tants»  coDtaining  silk  factories.  Above  it  stands  the  castle, 
formerly  residence  of  the  bailiff  (ober-arotman),  now  private 
property. 

(l.)3/4  Richtensweil,— here  isooe  of  the  largest  cotton 
fact  ries  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  village  is  built  on, 
the  boundary  line  of  Cantons  Zurich  and  SchwyU;  behind  It 
the|  road  to  £insiedeln  ascends  tbe  hills.  The  pilgrims 
bound  to  that  celebrated  shrine  usually  disembark  here-  (See 
Route  74.)  Zimmerman  resided  here  as  physician,  and  in  his 
woffk  OB  "Solitude*'  praises  the  beauty  of  this  spot. 

(1.)  1 2/3  S  t  a  f  a— (/nnf ;  Krone ;  Stern ;)— an  industrious 
village  of  3026  inhabitants,  by  whom  much  silk  and  cotton 
is  woven.  The  extremity  of  the  lake  beyond  this  lies  out  of 
the  limits  of  ihe  Canton  Zurich.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
th&  number  of  inhabitants  on  each  of  its  banks,  hence  to 
Ihe  town  of  Zurich,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  is  not  less  than 
12,000. 

-  On  approaching  Rapperschwyl  and  its  long  bridge,  the 
pretty  little  isle  of  Aufnau  becomes  a  conspicuous  feature 
and  ornament  to  the  landscape.  It  has  some  celebrity  as  the 
retreat  and  burial  place  of  IJIric  Yon  Hutlen,  a  Frauconian 
knight,  the  friend  of  Luther  and  Franz  of  Sickingen,  distln*^ 
guished  equally  for  his  talents  and  chivalrous  bravery,  but 
withal  a  bit  of  a  roue.  His  satirical  writings  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  spread  of  the  Reformation,,  but  raised  up  against 
bim  such  a  host  «f  enemies^  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  the 
court  of  Charles  Y.,  and  take  refuge  from  their  persecution, 
first,  with  Franz  of  Sickingen,  and,  after  his  death,  in  this 
little  island.  Zwingli  bad  procured  for  him  an  asylum  here, 
in  the  house  of  the  curate,  where  he  died  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrival  (1523^,  at  the  age  of  36.  He  was  buried  by  a  faithful 
friend,  but  all  record  of  the  spot  in  which  he  lies  has  long 
since  disappeared. 

The  Bridpe  c/ Rapperschwyl  Is  probably  the  longest  in 
the  world;  it  extends  from  the  town  to  a  tongue  of  land  on 
ihe  opposite  side,  completely  across  the  lake,  a  distance  of 
4800  feet,  or  more  than  3/4  of  a  mile.  It  is  only  12  feet 
broad,  is  formed  of  loose  planks  laid  (not  nailed)  upon  piers, 
and  is  unprovided  with  railing  at  the  sides,  so  that  only  on^ 
carriage  can  safely  pass  at  a  time.  Tbe  toll  is  heavy--24  batz: 
for  a  cbar-a-banc.  It  was  originally  constructed  by  Leopol;!; 
Hi  Austria,  1^58  t  the  existing  bridge  dates  from  1819. 
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4  'SiiiaII  ^Ume  pi«r  hns  recently  been  thrown  out  into  the 
lake,  a  little  below  the  bridge,  outside  the  |[ate  or  the  town, 
receive  fuissengers  to  from  the  steam-boat. 

(rt.) 1 1/8.  Rapnerschwy I— (fnn* ; Pran(Paon fTOr), out^ 
sioetne  town,  best,  but  dear;  Freienhot)-- This  is  a  very  pictu- 
resque old  town,  in  Canton  St.  Gall,  stilt  partly  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  surmounted  by  an  old  Cattle  and  a  Church, 
near  which,  from  the  terrace  called  Lindenhof,  a  fine  view 
is  obtained. 

Rapperschwyl  is  about  18  miles  from  Zuricli,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Wesen.  The  diligence  takes  about  d  1/2  hoars 
either  way.  A  char  costs  IS  f.;  and  a  caliche,  with  tWo 
horses,  80  to  2i  f.  Roads  run  from  hence  to  St.  Galf,  and 
across  the  bridge  to  Einsiedeln.^Roate  7i,  and  Glarus  by 
Lachen,  R.  T2.) 

At  Schmerikon,  the  road  quits  the  lake  of  Zurich ;  th^  castte 
ofGrynau,  on  the  rt.,  stands  on  the  Linth»  a  little  above  its 
entrance  into  the  lake.  Pedestrians  will  find  the  towing- 
path  along  the  Linth  canal  shorter  than  the  carriage-road  from 
Schmerikon  to  Wesen. 

a  3/i  Usnach,— a  small  town  of  900  inhabitants,  on  an 
eminence,  the  summit  or  which  is  occupied  by  a  small  square 
tower  of  the  ancient  castle  and  by  that  of  the  church;  The 
road  to  St.  Gall  (Route  69}  turns  off  here.  There  are  mines 
of  brown  coal  at  Oberkircn  about  a  mile  firom  Uznach,  in  a 
liill  1500  feet  high. 

Soon  after  leaving  Vznach  the  valley  of  Glarus  opens  out 
Into  view  with  the  snowy  mountains  near  its  head ;  a  very 
beautiful  prospect.  Out  of  this  valley  issues  the  river  Linlh, 
on  impetuous  torrent,  fed  by  glaciers,  and  carrying  down 
with  it  vast  quantities  of  debris,  which  had  accumulated  to 
such  an  extent  80  years  ago,  thai  its  channel  was  obstructed, 
and  its  bed  raised  roanv  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley.  From  this  cause  arose  repeated  and  most  dan- 
gerous inundations,  wbieh  covered  the  fertile  district  on  its 
banks  with  stone  and  rubbish,  and  converted  the  meadows 
into  a  stagnant  marsh.  Nearly  the  entire  valley  between  the 
lakes  of  Zurich  and  Wallenstadt  was  reduced  to  a  desert,  and 
its  inhabitants,  thinned  in  numbers  by  annual  fevers,  arising 
from  the  pestilential  exhalations,  abandoned  the  spot.  The 
valley  of  the  Linth  was  relieved  from  this  dire  calamity  by  Mr. 
Conrad  Escher,  who  suggested  to  the  Diet,  in  1807,  the  in-> 
genious  plan  of  digging  a  new  bed  for  the  waters  of  the  Linth, 
and  turning  it  into  the  Lake  or  Wallenstadt,  in  whose  depths 
it  might  deposit  the  sand  and  gravel  which  il  brought  down, 
without  doing  any  damage.  He  at  the  same  time  proposed 
to  improve  the  issues  of  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt  by  digging  a 
navigable  canal  f^m  it  io  the  lake  of  Zurich,  so  «s  to  carry 
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olT  ihe  waters  of  (he  LInlh  and  the  oiher  streams  railing  into 
it,  so  (hat  it  might  drain  the  intervening  \allev,  instead  of 
mandating  it.  This  important  and  useful  puhlie  irork  was 
completed  by  EKher  in  1828,  and  hAs  been  attended  with 
perfect  success.  In  consequence  of  it  the  valley  Is  no  longer 
steril  and  unwholesome,  and  the  high  road  to  Westn,  which 
was  often  cut  off  and  broken  up  by  inroads  of  the  river,  is  now 
carried  fn  a  straight  line  along  its  rt.  bank.  Immediately 
opposite  Ihe  opening  of  the  valley  of  the  Linth,  at  whose  ei- 
treniity  the  mountains  of  Glarus  now  appear  in  all  their  gran- 
deur, a  simple  monumental  tablet  of  black  marble  has  been 
let  into  the  face  of  the  rock  by  the  roadside,  to  the  memory 
of  the  public-spirited  citizen  who  conferred  this  great  benefit 
on  the  surrounding  country.  He  earned  Arom  it,  in  addition 
to  his  name,  the  title  Von  der  Linth,  the  only  title  which  a 
republic  could  properly  confer,  and  which  his  descendants 
may  be  mor^  proud  of  than  that  of  count  or  baron.  The 
Linth  if  here  crossed  by  a  bridge^  called  Ziegelbrttoke,  oyer 
which  runs  the  road  to  Glarus.  (Route  79.)  Near  it  are  a 
coCton  maauCictory  and  an  establishment  for  the  education  tff 
the  poor  of  the  canton  Glarus.  It  is  called  the  Lkith  Colonff, 
because  it  owes  iis  origin  to  a  colony  of  40  poor  persona, 
aflerwards  increased  to  180,  who  were  brought  hither  by 
charkable  individuals  from  the  over-peopled  villages  of  the 
canton,  and  settled  on  this  spot,  which  was  the  bed  of  the 
Linth  previous  to  Escher's  improvemenO,  in  order  to  reclaim 
it  by  removing  the  stones  and  rubbish,  and  rendering  it  fit 
for  cultivation.  They  were  lodged,  fed,  and  allowed  a  small 
sum  for  wages,  (he  eipense  being  defrayed  by  subscription. 
After  having,  In  combination  with  the  correction  of  the  Lintii, 
described  above,  restored  the  valley  to  a  state  fit  for  agricul- 
ture, and  having,  above  all,  been  saved  themselves  from 
starvation.  In  a  season  of  scarcity,  they  were  dismissed  to  seek 
their  fortunes  with  some  few  savings  to  begin  the  world;  and, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  with  industrious  habits,  Which 
they  had  learned  wnile  settled  here.  In  the  school  which 
now  replaces  the  colony  children  from  6  to  12  are  taught,  and 
teachers  are  also  instructed. 

8  1/4  We  sen.— (Inn:  L'£p<$e,  well  situated,  but  not  very 
good  fare;  had  once  the  reputatioh  of  being  dear.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  charges  at  present.  —  for  the  best  bed-room» 
with  two  beds,  8  fr.;  dinner  8fr«;  breakfast  9  fr.) 

W«sen  is  a  village  of  about  ftOO  inhabitants,  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremitv  of  the  lake  of  Wallentdtadt,  and  hi  the  midst  of  sce^ 
nery  of  great  magnificence. 

Glarus  is  sli  miles  from  Weseti  Tftoute  72). 
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Lake  of  Wallehstabt. 

A  sleam-boat  yiu  established  on  this  lake,  between  Wesen 
and  Wallenstadt,  in  1837.  It  made  3  voyages  to  and  fro  daily 
in  summer,  2  in  autumn,  and  1  in  winter.  The  voyage  takes 
up  abput  1  hour  and  10  minutes ;  by  the  common  boats  it  occu- 
pied between  2  and  3  hours.  Fares— 1st  place  t  florin  (»lFr. 
fr.  35  cents.);  carriages,  with  2  horses,  4  florins ( »»  9  fr.  41 
cefits.) ;  with  3, 7  florins  (  « 16  Fr.  fr.  47  c.) ;  with  4,  10  flo- 
rins ( »23  F.  Tr.  53  cents.) 

A  diligence  is  provided  at  either  end  of  the  lake  to  carry  on 
passengers  as  soon  as  landed. 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  Linth  canaU  the  onW 
outlet  for  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt  was  a  small  stream  called 
the  Magg,  which  encountered  the  Linth,  after  a  course  of 
4ibout  2  miles,  and  was  arrested  by  the  debris  and  stones , 
brought  down  by  that  river,  so  that  not  only  were  its  waters 
often  dammed  up  behind,  but  the  surface  of  the  lake  was 
raised  several  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  overflowed  the  valley  both  above  and  below  it, 
and  laid  the  villages  of  Wallenstadt,  at  the  one  end,  andWes- 
en,  at  the  other,  under  water  for  many  months  during  the 
spring.  By  £seher*s  correction  of  the  coufse  of  the  Linth,  its 
waters  are  now  carried  into  the  Lake,  where  they  have  already 
formed,  by  their  deposit  of  mud  and  gravel,  a  delta  nearly 
half  a  Kiiie  long.  Another  canal,  deep  and  protected  at  the 
side  with  strong  dykes,  now  supplies  the  place  of  the  Magg, 
and  drains  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt  into  that  of  Zurich. 

The  lake  of  Wallenstadt  is  about  12  miles  long  by  3 
broad ;  its  scenery  is  grand,  but  not  first-rate ;  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Its  ]H.  shore  consists  of  colossal 
clifls  of  lime  and  sand-stone,  regularly  stratified,  and  so  nearly 
precipitous  that  there  is  room  for  no  road,  and  only  for  a 
very  few  cottages  at  their  base,  while  their  steep  surface,  al- 
most destitute  of  verdure,  give  to  this  lake  a  savage  andarid 
ehaiacter.  The  S.  side  consists  of  more  gradually  sloping  hills, 
covered  with  verdure  and  overtopped  by  the  tall-bare  peaks 
of  more  distant  mountains.  On  this  side  there  are  several 
villages,  and  a  very  rough  and  irregular  road  runs  along  it. 
The  lake  had  once  the  reputation  of  being  dangerous  to  navi- 
gate, on  accpunt  of  sudden  tempests ;  but  in  this  respect  it 
does  not  differ  from  other  mountain-lakes;  and  there  can  be 
little  risk  in  intrusting  oneself  to  experienced  boatmen.  The 
courier  who  has  passed  it  3  times  a -week  for  many  years  re- 
members no  instance  of  an  accident. 

The  precipices  along  the  N.  bank  vary  between  2000  and 
3000  feet  in  height,  and  the  stranger  is  usually  surprised  to 
learn  that  above  them  are  situated  populous  villages  and  ex- 
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tentive  pastores  crowded  with  cattle.  Such  a  one  is  the  vil-* 
lage  of  Aaimon  containing  3000  inhabitants,  nearly  2500  feet 
above  the- lake,  with  a  church,  gardens,  and  orchards.  It  is- 
apinroached  by  one  narrow  and  steep  path,  which  maj  be* 
Iraeed  sloping  upwards  fromWesen  along  the  face  or  the 
mountain-.  Several  waterfalls  precipitate  themselves  over  this 
wall  of  rock,  ordeacend^  by  gaahta  or  rents  in  its  sides,  into 
the  lake;  but  they  dwindle  into  in6ignific«nce  by  the  end  of 
aunimer,  and  add  no  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  principal  ohe»< 
are  the  Beyerbach,  1S00  feet  high  (above  which  lies  Ammon), 
and  the  Serenbach,  lOOafeet  high. 

The  Hamlet  of  St.-Qoentin  is  the  only  one  on  this  side  of 
tlie  laiEO.  On  the  opposite  (S.)  side  there  are  numerous  vil- 
lages at  the  months  of  the  streams  and  gullies.  The  p^incipa^ 
of  them  isMurg,  iH$ar  which  a  large  eolton-flictory  has  been 
recently  built.  Behind  it  rises  the  mountain  Murtschenstock. 
Its  summit,  7S70  feet  high,  and  almost  inaccessible,  is  tra- 
versed* through  and  through  by  a  cavern,  which  though  oflarge 
.  size,  looks  from  the  lake  like  the  eye  of  a  bodkin.  The  hole  iS' 
best  seen  when  abreast  of  the  village  ofBftihIehorn;  by  those 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  patch  of  snow. 
This  peak  is  the  favoHrite  resort  off  chamois. 

The  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake  is  bounded  by  the  seven 
picturesque  peaks  of  the  Sieben  Kfaurf&rsten  {7  Electors ; 
some  say  Knnirsten).    At  their  fi^t  lies  the  village  of 

i  Wallenstadt.— (fnns:  ROssli  (Gheval);  Hirs€h(Cerf; 
or  Poste) ;  not  good.  A  new  inn,  called  the  Aigle  d'Or,  has 
been  built  at  the  side  of  the  lake,  close  to  the  landing-place- 
ef  the  steamer.  It  is  far  better  situated  than  the  others,  and 
is  probably  as  good  as  they  are  in  other  respects.) 

WaOenstadt  is  a  scattered  township  of  800  mhabitants; 
nearly  half  a  mile  f^om  the  lake,  of  which  it  commands  no- 
Tiew.  The  flats  of  the  valley  amund  and  above  it  are  mafshy , 
and  theneighboorhood  wasformerly  very  unhealthy,  so  long- 
as  the  irregularities  of  the  Lintb  obstructed  the  passage  of 
Ihe.wiBters  of  the  lake.  The  evil  might  be  entirely  cured 
were  similar  measures  adopted  to  confine  and  regulate  the- 
course  of  the  Scez,  vThich  still  overflows  the  valley  at  times. 
Wallenstadt  is  a  doll  place,  and  travellers  had  better  avoicf 
stopping  here. 

There  is  considerable  beanty  in  the  scenery  of  the  valley 
of  the  Scez,  between  Wallenstadt  and 

S  1/a  Sargans— (frnis  :Kreutz  (Croix  Btaincbe];  LOwe;)— a 
town  of  723  inhabitants,  on  an  eminence  surmounted  by  a 
^atile,'  near  the  function  of  the  roads  from  St.  GaH  and  Zurich' 
toCoire.  It  stands  upon  the  water-shed,  dividing  the  streams 
which  feed  the  Rhine  from  tho^e  which  fall  into  the  lake  of 
Wallenstadt ;  and  this  natural  embankment  is  so  slight  (about 

3. 
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SOO  (Mtces  across  and  less  tba*  10  feel  hi^)  tlM,  tt  tM  4e^ 

Ksits  brought  down  by  tbe  Hhine  are  coMlanily  rtlslBg  Us 
d,  it  is  not  impossible,  Cbough  scarcely  iirobable,  tbat  the 
river  may  change  its  oonrse,  relinauish  its  present  fonle  by 
the  lake  of  Constance,  and  take  a  shorter  cnt  by  ike  lakes  of 
Wallensudt  and  Zurich.  It  was  ctlcQiated  by  Escber  Tea 
der  Llnth,  from  actual  measurements,  thai  the  waters  of  tke 
Rhine  need  rise  hut  19  t/8  feet  to  pass  into  the  lake  ofWal* 
lenstadt ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  reconnd  that  the  river^  swotten 
by  long  rains  in  1616,  was  only  prevented  taking  tbfis  direi>« 
tion  by  the  construction  or  dams  along  its  bankis.  Geetogimn 
argue,  from  the  identity  of  the  deposits  of  gravel,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Rhine  with  those  In  the  Vale  of  Sons,  tlwl  the 
river  actually  did  pass  out  this  way  at  one  time. 

The  remainder  of  this  route  of  the  vaHey  vt  the  Rkjne  by 

1  1/8  R agate  to 

(4)  1 1/2  Cotra,  together  with  the  eieniiton  to  PfMfett, 
which  no  one  who  pasaes  this  way  ahonU  onll^  m  toeriiied 
inRoale67. 

ROtJTB  IS. 

ZVBICH  TO  ZUO  AND  LI7£EnNlt,  ST  flmMBIf  AH*  StHl  MMBK 

13  stunden^iS  3/4  Eng.  miles. 

This  is  the  most  direct  road  to  Zng  and  the  Righi,  but  la 
is  practicable  for  heavy  carriages  no  farther  than  Horgen;  they 
roust  therefore  be  sent  round  by  way  of  Knonan  (Ronte  I6> 
to  meet  their  owners  at  Zng  or  Lucerne.    As  far  as 

3  Horgen  the  road  runs  along  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Zurich,  described  at  p.  40.  The  best  mode  of  proceecUng 
thus  far  is  in  the  steam-boat  (p.  39).  At  Horgen-K'^Mis : 
Schwan,  rather  dear;^Owe)--a  char-a-banc,  wiUi  one  horsor 
may  be  hired  for  18  or  14  francs  to  Zng,  a  drive  of  about  8  3/4 
hours.  The  ascent  of  the  Albts  tidgt  behind  Horgen  Is  very 
steep,  but  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  as  far  as  Rap-- 
perschwyl  and  its  long  bridge.  The  steep  descent  which  fol- 
lows leads  down  to  the  viltege  of 

1  3/4  Sihlbrucke,  so  caUed  fh)m  a  bridge  over  tibe  Sihl, 
which  coadttcts  the  traveller  from  €anton  Zurich  into  Canton 
Zug.  From  the  ridge  which  succeeds,  the  Rigbi  and  Pilataa 
are  first  seen,  and  soon  after  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Zug 
are  reached. 

1  1/8  Zug-^lnt^:  Hirsch,  Cerf,  good;)— capital  of  Canton 
Zug,  the  smallest  state  of  the  Confederation,  has  3860  Inhabit 
tants,  and  is  prettMy  situated  at  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Ijie  lake.* 
It  has  an  antiquated  look,  surrounded  by  its  old  walls,  and». 
being  without  trade,  has  a  silent  and  deserted  air.  its  hrha-. 
bkants,  excluaively  Roman  CathoMcs,  are  chiefly  aoanpiedl 
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with  igricnltiinl  pursaiu.  The  rich  crops,  vineyards,  or- 
chards, and  gardens,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  proclaim  a 
anil  not  ungrateftil  to  tiie  cnltivator. 
-  There  is  a  Capuchin  Convent  and  a  Nunnery  here.  The 
pieture  by  Caracci  in  the  former,  mentioned  by  the  guide- 
iwoks,  is  none  of  his»  but  is  by  an  inferior  artist,  Fiamingu, 
and  of  no  great  merit. 

The  Church  of  St.  Michael,  a  little  way  outside  of  thc^ 
town,  has  a  curious  bime^houee  attached  to  it,  containing 
many  hondred  skullt,  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  iis 
owner.  The  cburoh-yard  in  which  it  stands  is  filled  with 
quaint  gilt  crosses  by  way  of  monuments,  and  the  graves  are 
plB«t«dwith  flowers. 

In  the  year  1485  it  is  recorded  that  a  part  of  the  founda- 
tfoMoflhe  town,  weakened  probably  by  an  attempt  to  draw  ' 
off  part  of  the  water  of  the  lake .  gave  way ,  whereby  two  streets, 
bUHt  on  the  ground  nearest  the  water,  were  broken  olT  and 
anbmerged ;  M  houses  were  destroyed,  and  45  human  beings 
perished ;  among  them  the  dbiief  magistrate  of  the  town.  His 
child,  an  Infant,  was  found  floating  in  his  cradle  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake;  he  was  rescued,  and  aflerwards  became  lan-^ 
dnmmvnn  of  the  canton. 

BiHgencee  go  daily  from  Zog  to  Lucerne  and  Zurich. 

The  Lake  ofZug,  whose  surface  is  1940  feet  above  tbe  sea,  \ 
is  8  mites  long,  and  about  3/i  broad.  Its  banks  are  low,  or 
gentlyHStoping  hills  ^  except  on  (he  S.  side,  where  tbe  Righi , 
rising  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  presents  ils  preciptee» 
towards  it,  forming  a  feature  of  considerable  grandeur,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Pilatua  rising  behind  it.  The  Rufi,  or 
Moesberg,  rising  in  the  S.  W.  comer,  is  also  lofty  and  steep; 
the  lake,  at  its  base,  is  not  less  than  tMO  A.  deep.  A  capital 
carriage-road  has  been  formed  along  the  water-side  from  Zug 
to  Arth  and  Imraensee.  Boats  are  to  be  found  at  all  these 
places,  and  the  fare  across,  with  two  rowers,  is  SO  batz.  It 
takes  abottt  ft  hours  to  go  by  water  to  Arlh.  The  road  to  A  r th 
winds  round  the  base  of  the  Rossberg,  which  has  obtained  a 
melancholy  celebrity  from  the  catastrophe  caused  by  the  fnll 
of  a  portion  of  it.  (See  Koute  17.)  Near  the  chapel  of  St. 
Adrian  a  small  monument  has  been  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  arrow  is  supposed  to  have  foUen  wbich  Henry  Ton  Hu- 
nenberg  shot  out  of  the  Austrian  lines  into  the  Swiss  camp, 
before  the  battle  of  Morcarten,  bearing  the  warning  words, 
^*  Beware  of  Morgarten.  '^  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that 
the  confederates  occupied  the  position  indicated)  and  it  con- 
tributed mainly  to  tneir  victory  on  that  meniorable  field. 
Morgarten  (R.  74)  lies  within  this  canton^  about  14  miles  W. 
of  Zug,  on  (he  Lake  of  Egeri. 

3  Arlh— (fnn /Schwarzcr  Adler,  Aigle  Noir;— good)  is  the 
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b«st  point  from  which  to  ascend  the  Bighi ;  but  Arth^tfac 
Bighi— and  ibe  rest  of  (he  road  to 
i  LccEHNE,  are  niost  convenienily  descfiX^d  in  Route  17. 

ROUTE  16. 

ZCBICH  TO  LVCERNB,  OVER  tHE  ALBM. 

10  stunden«s38  3/4  £ng.  miles. 

A  diligence  daily  in  7  hours. 

The  high  chain  or  the  Albis  intervenes  between  Zurich 
and  Lucerne,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake  of  Zurich. 
Two  roads  are  carried  across  iU — 1.  The  roost  northern,  which, 
though  somewhat  longer,  occupies  less  time  than  the  sou- 
thern road,  because  itcl'osses  the  mountain  where  it  is  lower, 
as  it  were  turning  the  flank  of  the  chain,  and  going  round 
its  N.  extremity.  This  is  the  road  taken  by  the  diligence, 
and  the  only  one  practicable  for  heavy  carrtoflfM  at  present 
(1837).  An  impro\ed  line  is  in  progress>,  but  it  does  not  re* 
dound  to  the  credit  of  the  canlon  that  it-  is  not  further  ad- 
vanced, and  a  year  or  two  will  probably  elapse  before  it  is 
finished. 

The  northern  road  commences  the  ascent  of  the  Albis  at 
the  village  of  Albisrieden,  about  3  miles  from  Zurich,  passing 
under  the  highest  summit  of  the  cbain,  called  Hfltliberg, 
2792  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  commanding  from  its  top— 
which  may  be  reached  by  a  foot-path  in  11/2  hour  from 
Zurich— an  eitensive  view.  On  the  opposite  descent  the  road 
reaches 

2  1/2  Rons  te  it  en  (/nn:L(>we). 

2  3/i  Knona  n.  There  is  an  inn  at  the  castle:  At  this 
place  the  two  roads  unite. 


2  The  second  route  crosses  the  High  Albis,  and  in  its  pre- 
sent (1837)  state  IS  dangerous  for  a  heavy  carriage,  and  not 
fit  for  any  vehicle  but  a  char  of  the  country.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly steep,  and  resembles  the  bed  of  a  torrent  rather  than  a 
road.  This  line  of  route,  however,  is  remarkable  for  the 
very  beautiful  view  of  the  chainj  of  the  Alps,  and  a  large  part 
of  Switzerland,  which  is  seen  from  its  summit.  It  skirls  the 
shore  of  the  lakes  as  far  as  Adliswyl,  where  it  crosses  the 
river  Sihl,  and  ascends  to  the 

2  1/2  A I  b  i  s  W  i  r  t  h  s  h  a  u  s,  or.  Inn  of  the  albis,  which 
affords  only  moderate  fare  or  accommodation,  but  a  magnifi- 
cent prospect.  The  best  point,  however,  for  seeing  the  view 
is  the  Signal  (Hochwach,  called  also  Schnabelj,  a  height  off 
the  road,  about  a  mile  above  the  inn :  it  takes  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  llie  Zurichsee;  while,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
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iieiween  it  and  the  bke,  the  tile  of  the  Ml  intemnei.  lU 
wooded  slopes  were  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  pastoral  poet 
Cressner :  they  were  occupied  in  1799  hy  two  hostile  armies— 
that  or  the  French  under  Alassena,  who  encamped  on  the 
slope  of  the  Albis ;  and  of  the  Russians,  who  occupied  the 
right  bank  of  the  SiW.  They  watched  each  other  from  hence 
for  more  than  three  months;  until  Hassena,  by  a  masterly 
movement,  crossed  the  Limnat»  cut  off  part  of  the  Russian 
force,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  a  hasty  retreat.  On  the  S. 
are  seen  the  little  lake  of  Turl  (Turler  see),  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain :  not  far  off  the  church  of  Cappei,.  where  Zwingli 
died ;  farther  off  the  lake  of  Zug,  and  behind  it  tower  the 
^Bighi  and  Pilatus  mountains,  between  which  appears  a  little 
bit  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  The  grandest  feature,  however 
of  the  view  is  the  snowy  chain  of  the. Alps,  firom  the  Sentis  to 
the  Juogfrau,  which  fils  up  the  horizon.  The  panoramic 
view  from  the  Albis  has  been  engraved  by  Keller. 

The  greatest  height  which  the  road  attains  Is  SiOi  ft.,  after 
which  it  descends,  passing  en  the  rt.  the  little  lake  of  Turl,  by 
Rifferschwylto 

2  1/i  Knonau.  Persons  bound  to  the  Righi,  and  travels- 
ling  on  foot,  or  in  a  light  char,  may  proceed  at  once  from*  the 
•ummit  of  the  Albis  to  Zug  by  Hansen,  and  Cappei  (5  miles 
from  the  Albis  inn),  a  village  of  600  inhabitants,  which  has 
obtained  a  woeful  celebrity  In  Swiss  history  as  the  spot 
where  the  Confederates,  embittered  against  each  other  by 
religious  discord,  dyed  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  where  Zwingli  the  reformer  feU  in  the  midst  of  his 
flock  on  the  lilh  of  October,  1531.  Many  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  citizens  of  Zurich  perished  on  that  day  of  civil 
broil,  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  their  opponents,  the 
men  of  the  i  inner  cantons.  Zwingli,  who,  m  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  time  and  country,  attended  his  flock 
to  the  field  of  battle,  to  afford  them  spiritual  aid  and  conso^ 
Ifltion,  was  struck  down  in  the  fight,  and  found  by  a  soldier 
of  Unterwalden,  who  did  not  know  him,  but  who,  finding 
that  he  refused  to  call  on  the  Virgin  and  saints,  despatched 
him  with  his  sword  as  a  dog  and  a  heretic.  His  body,  when 
recognised  by  his  foes,  was  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  even  his  ashes  subjected  to  the  vilest  indignities^  that 
hialice  could  suggest.  The  spot  where  he  fell  is  marked  by 
a  tree,  about  5  minutes' widk  from  the  church.  The^ofAtc 
church  of  Cappei,  anciently  attached  to  a  convent  suppressed 
aoon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  was  built 
io  1380. 


60  .  RauU  i^.^-^Lucerng^^BriJges. 

The  ro«d  trcm  Kncfntu  to  Livceme  peoeeeds  by  Kairiellilii>h 
and 

1 1/a  Si«  Wolfgang-ivhere  a  good  carriage-road  tmrn 
«ff  011  llie  laft  to  Zog  attd  (he  Righi-^Thence  il  proceeds 
along  the  banka  of  the  -Reoss  to 

aGysliker-Brftcke,  Dierikon,  Ehikon,  and  fMssing, 
near  the  monnment  of  the  Swiss  Guards  (p.  5t),  enten 

S  1/4  Lqcbbiib.  innt  :Schwcfi— «  new  house,  in  the  best 
situation,  and  good ;  In  1837,  complaints  were  made  that  it 
was  dear;-^Bakinces  (Waaffe)-<-an  old  established  house, 
good,  dean,  and  moderate  charges.  The  four  daughters  of 
the  late  host  take  the  raanageiment  of  the  establishment,  and 
ihe  traveller  will  find  in  it  extreme  civility  and  most  excellent ' 
attendance.  ROssli  (Cheval).  There  is  a  good  penston,  over* 
looking  the  lake  close  to  the  Kapel  BrQcke. 
.  Lucerne,  chief  town  of  the  canton,  and  one  of  the  three 
Yororter,  or  alternate  seats  of  the  Diet,  lies  at  theN.Wi 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  is  divided  into  lw<o 
parts  by  the  river  Reuss,  wJiich  here  issues  oot  ofit.  Its 
population  is  about  7500,  all  Catholics,  except  about  180- Pro^ 
testants.    Lttceriie  is  the  residence  of  the  Papal  Nuncio. 

It  is  not  a  place  of  any  considerable  trade  or  manufactures; 
but  their  absence  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  beautifUt 
scenery  in  whic^  it  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  finest 
and  most  interesting  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  between  the  giant  Pi- 
latus  and  Righi,  and  in  sight  of  the  snowy  Alps  of  Schwytt 
and  Engelberg.  The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  a  very  pic^ 
turesque  drcle  of  feudal  watch-towers,  and  is  walled  in  oo 
the  land  side ;  but  its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  number  and 
length  of  iu  bridaes.  The  lowest,  or  MUt-^tridge,  is  bung 
with  paintings  of  the  Dance  of  Death ;  the  second,  or  Retiss^ 
brUckB,  is  the  only  one  uncovered  and  passable  for  carriages ; 
^e  upper,  or  Capel-briicke  runs  in  a  slanting  direction  across 
ihe  mouth  of  ihe  ReiMS,  whose  clear  and  perllucid  sea-green 
waters  may  here  be  surveyed  to^great  advantage,  as  they  rush 
beneath  it  with  the  swiftness  of  a  mountain-torrent.  Against 
the  timbers  supporting  the  roof  of  this  bridge  are  suspended 
77  ptetures;  those  seen  in  crossing  from  the  rt.  to  the  1.  bank 
represent  the  life  and  acts  of  St.  Leger  and  St.  Maurice,  Lu-^ 
cerne's  patron  saints.  The  subjects  of  those  seen  In  the  oppo- 
site direction  are  taken  Arom  Swiss  history,  and  are  not 
without  some  merits.  Near  the  middle  of  the  CapeKbrOcke, 
rising  out  of  the  water,  stands  a  very  picturesque  watch- 
lower,  called  Wassef^ihurm,  forming  a  link  of  the  feudal 
fortifications  of  the  town.  It  is  said  to  have  once  served  as 
ji  light-bouse  {Lwerna)  to  boats  entering  the  Rcuss,  and 
hence  some  have  derived  Uie  present  name  of  Lucerne.  The 
Hofbriicke,  the  longest  of  all  the  bridges,  was  originaily  f  38o 


IMtoBg,  bm  IMS  loBl  800  feet  *liicel»5.   li  «tt«iMte  a€rot» 
the  Me,  iriUUn  a  few  feel  of  tlie  shore  to  ike  ciitirch  of  81; 
Leode§Mv  «ik1  the  GomieAt  ami  Cemt  (HoT)  %f  its  former 
•bbote^   ThepeintiiigsiM  its  roof' iHwtratetkeSeripUHe. 
'<  Iiettons  for  every  heart ;  a  BiMe  for  all  eyes.^ 

n  eonimmtfitchtuning  TlewoT the  lake,  the  Alps,  the  RighU 
and  Ihe  Plletas.  Near  the  middle  or  it  is  an  iadex  painted 
on  a  board,  the  diverging  lines  of  which  point  to  ibedtlfei^* 
eat  moantains  ahd  peaks  visible  (Vom  beaoe^eaeb  of  which 
is  ftairied  tor  the  convenience  of  strangers.  A  considerable 
portion  <f  ground  has  beea  gained  fhimi  the  lake  by  curUiHok 
this  bridge,  and  throwing  oot  a  sort  of  qaay ;  the  new  ian  or 
Ihe  Swan  stands^  oa  this  space.  This  is  also  the  tandhig-place 
of  the  steawi~boa't« 

In  chmthes  and  other  pabiic  buihtings  Lacerne  hat  BO  very 
IMPomtfieatobJeets,  tboagheeveralwMeh  are  Mahly  pieasing  as 
OMniuttenli  of  the  progress  of  the  nation,  andf  of  its  maaaeiv 
aad  ciMtoois,  eiisfr.  The  dintreh  of  St.  £^er,  Hof»,  or  Stiflo^ 
kirGbe,is  amodem  balMlag,  eieepttiie  two  towers,  whicjb 
dsfle  from  1500.  The  adtoSiias  ohurcb-Tard  is  filled  with 
i|aaiatoldmonuraeats>  and  the  view  from  die  cloister  wiadows 
is  fine,  bat  similar  to  that  froni  Ihe  bridge. 

The  Aru^nai,  near  the  gale  leadina  to  Berne,  is  one  of  those 
inniertille  repositories  common  to  the  chief  towns  of  all  the 
«anlons,in  which  are  deposited  the  maskets,  artillery,  etc., 
f  Of  arming  iheir  eenting ent  of  troops;  It  contains  some  rusty 
enits  of  ancient  ermour  aad  several  historical  relics  and  tro«- 
phi€»  of  Swiss  vatoiir,  such  as  Che  yeMew  Austrian  banner, 
and  many  pennotts  of  knights  end  nobles  taken  at  the  battle 
orSempach;  the  coat  of  miil  stripped  from  the  body  of  Dnke 
Leopold  of  Aaslria,  who  fell  therer;  the  iron  cravat,  lined  with 
aharp  spikes,  deslioed  for  the  neck  of  Ckiadoldingea,  the 
Schttll^iss  and  general  of  the  men  of  Loeenie,  who  died  in 
the  hour  of  victory.  A  sword  of  William  Tell,  and  a  batUe*- 
«ie,  borne  by  Ulric  Zwingti,  at  the  battle  of  €appel  (p.  4t), 
iM^e  of  very  doubtful  anthentieity  :  tbongh  ^e  malice  of  the 
enemies  of  Iwingli  may  hare  led  to  the  assertion  that  he  took 
wtive  part  In  the  fight,  it  is  believed  Uial;  he  assisted  his 
countrymen  merely  with  eihorunions  and  eonsoiationft  of 
feMgion.  Several  Turkish  standards  deposited  here*were 
eapDared  at  theba«tte  of  Lepanto,  by  a  kirigbt  of  Afatte,  who 
wasa  native  of  Lucerne. 

The  Sia^hmuSy  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Reuss,  a  little  bdow 
the  Gappel-brticke,  is  the  place  of  meeting  of  tfie  Diet,  whose 
elltftags  are  open  to  the  public.  The  Council  of  the  canton 
also  assembles  in  it.  • 

G0mt^  Pfftptfi  model  (In  relieO  of  a  part  of  Switierland 
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may  interest  those  who  desire  to  trace  on  it  their  past  or  fiitiiftt 
wanderings ;  but  it  ts  not  so  extensive  nor  so  well  made  as 
that  at  Zurich;  liesides  which  1  fr.  &0,c.  is  demanded  f6r 
admission— decidedly  more  than,  it  is  worth.  The  Gothic 
Fountaine  which  are  to  be  observed  in  all  parts  of  Switzer- 
land are  here  of  singular  beauty  and  originality. 
.  At  Meyer'B  shop,  near  the  Swan^books,  prints,  panoramas, 
end  maps,  relating  to  Switzerland,  may  be  had  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  eights  of  Lucerne  is-, 
without  doubt,  the  Monument  to  the  nwmory  of  the  Sfoiee 
Guards,  who  fell  while  deftinding  the  Royal  Family  of  France 
jn  the  bloody  massacre  of  the  French  Revolution,  August  10, 
179S.  It  is  situated  in  the  garden  of  Gen.  PCyffer,  about 
half  a  mile  outside  the  Weggisgate.  The  design  is  -by  Thor- 
waldsent  executed  by  Ahorn,  a  sculptor  of  Constance.  It 
represents  alien,  of  colossal  size,  wounded  to  death,  with  a 
spear  sticking  in  his  side,  yet  endeavouring  in  his  last  gasp 
to  protect  from  injury  a  shield  bearing  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the 
Bourbons,  which  he  holds  in  his  patrs.  The  figure,  hewn  out 
of  the  living  sand-stone  rock,  is  28  feet  long,  and  18  high, 
and  its  execution  merits  very  great  praise.  Beneath  it  are 
carved  the  names  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  fell  in  de- 
fending the  Tuileries  Aug.  10, 1702.  The  loyalty  and  fidelity 
of  this  brave  band,  who  thus  sacrificed  tbeir  lives  for  their 
adopted  sovereign,  almost  make  us  forget  that  they  were 
mercenaries,  especially  standing  forward,  as  they  did,  as  the 
protectors  of  Louis  and  his  family,  at  a  moment  when  desert- 
ed, or  attacked,  by  his  own  natural  subjects.  There  is  a  quiet 
solitude  and  shade  about  the  spot  which  is  particularly  pleas- 
ing and  refreshing.  The  rocks  around  are  mantled  with  fern 
and  creepers,  forming  a  natural  frame- work  to  the  monument; 
and  a  streamlet  of  clear  water,  trickling  down  from  the  top 
of  the  rockf  is  received  into  a  basin-shaped  hollow  below  it; 
forming  a  mirror  in^which  the  sculpture  is  reflected.  One  of 
the  very  few  survivors  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  dressed  in  its  red 
uniform,  now  rusty  and  patched,  resides  in  a  cottage  hard 
by,  as  guardian  of  the  monument  and  cicerone  to  the  stran- 
ger. The  doth  for  the  altar  of  the  little  chapel  adjoining  was 
embroidered  expressly  for  it  by  the  Duchess  d'Angoul6me. 

There  are  many  pretty  walks  and  points  of  view  near 
Lucerne;  one  of  the  best  is  the  villa  called  Allenwinden, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill  outside  the  Weggis  gate,  from 
which  it  mav  be  reached  in  a  walk  of  15  minutes,  by  a  path 
winding  up  the  hill  outside  the  town  wafls. 

Gitnrattar,-^ei  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Reuss^ 
outside  the  Basle  gate,  als^comraands  a  fine  prospect. 

ilfotoif  Bighif  so  celebrated  for  its  panoramic  view,  is 
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about  10  miles  Trom  Lucerne  (i.e.  the  base  of  the  mouiitiiin). 
To  reach  the  suiiiitii  will  occapy  at  least  6*  hours,  eidusivc 
of  stoppages,  from  Lucerne;  so  that  travellers  will  regulate 
iheir  departure  accordingly,  rememheriog  that  it  is  of  much 
con^pqueDee  to  arrive  at  the  top  before  sunset.  There  are 
several  ways  to  it,  by  iand,  to  KUssnacht  and  A rth ;  or  6y 
weUer  to  Kussnacbt  aud  Weggis.  (See  Route  17.) 

No  one  should  leave  Lucerne  without  exploring  the  beauties 
of  its  lake—called  in  German  Yierwaldstildter  8ee--the  gran- 
dest in  £urope,  in  point  of  scenery,  particularly  the  farther 
end  of  it,  called  the  bay  of  Uri ;  and  much  additional  pleasure 
will  be  derived  if  the  traveller  who  understands  German  will 
take  Schiller's  '' Wilbelm  Tell"  as  a  pocket  companion,  in 
which  admirable  poem  30  many  of  the  Kenes  are  localized. 
(Route  18.) 

Those  who  intend  to  explore  the  lake,  and  visit  the  Righi, 
and  to  return  afterwards  to  Lucerne,  should  combine  the  two 
expeditions,  which  may  be  effected  in  two  days,  (Ai4t-*goby 
land  to  Arth,  or  |>y  water  to  TVeggis,  descending  next  day  oii 
the  opposite  side^  and  embarking  on  the  lake,  ^  either  at 
Weggis  or  Brunnen.  Sail  up  the  bay  of  Uri,  at  leaat  as  far 
as  Tell's  Chapel,  and  return  by  water  to  Lucerne  the  Snd 
evening. 

A  Steamer  was  launched  upon  the  lake  of  Lucerne  in  1837. 
It  plies  regularly  between  Lucerne  and  FlueUen,  calling  at  the 
intermediate  places.  Further  particulars  respecting  it,  and 
the  hire  of  boats,  which  may  be  found  in  abundance  on  the 
shore  opposite  the  Swan  inn,  are  given  in  Route  18. 

Diligences  go  daily  from  Lucerne  to  Aarau;  Bdle;  Berne, 
by  Summiswald;  Berne,  by  £ntlibuch;  Soleure;  Zug  and 
Zurich;  4  times  a-vaeek  to  Schwytz,  by  Kilssnacht  and 
Arth. 

Mount  Pilate  is  sometimes  ascended  from  Lucerne,  but 
the  journey  is  difficult,  occupying  6  1/2  hours;  the  greater 
part  must  be  performed  on  foot, .  and  the  view  from  the  top 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  from  the  Righi  The  road  np  it 
from  Lucerne  proceeds  In  a  S.  W.  direction,  by  the  side  of 
a  yi\\A  torrent,  which,  when  swollen  by  rain,  is  very  injurious 
to  the  habitations  on  its  bank»;  and,  in  the  last  century,  dea- 
troyed  many  houses  in  the  town.  Skirting  the  base  of  tho 
mountain  it  passes  through  the  hamlets  of  Krienz,  Obernau, 
and  Herrgottpswald;  then,  crossing  a  ridge  covered  with 
pasturages,  descends  into  the  Alpine  vaUey  of  £igeothaL 
Beyond  this  the  path  becomes  steeper,  and  is  only  practicable 


*  N.B.  The  number  of  hours  will  lie  lessened  by  taking   ad* 
vantage  of  the  new  steamer  to  Weggis. 


5k         Koute  16.— /-a«rnr — Mount  Pitdtts. 

An  Toot.  It  takes  nearly  5  hours  to  reach  the  (chalets  on  ihe 
llrfilndtis  Alp,>-the  highest  human  habitation,  occupied  by 
shepherds  only  in  the  summer  months.  The  traveller  inay 
here  obtain  shelter  for  the  night,  but  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  aocommodatioil.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  echo 
near  the  BrAndlis  Alp.  Above  this  vegetation  ceases  and 
naked  rock  succeeds.  A  cave  in  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
oeair  this>  is  called  St.  Dominick*s  Hole,  Trom  a  fancied  ro^ 
semblance  in  a  stone,  standing  near  its  mouth,  to  a  monk. 
The  cavern  was  reached  in  1814  by  a  chamois  hunter,  Igna- 
cius  Malt,  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

The  Tomlishorn,  the  highest  peak  of  the  moimtain,  is 
5766  feet  above  the  lake,  and  7116  feet  above  the  sea  level; 
b«t  the  view  from  it  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  from  another 
peak,  the  Esel  (ass).  There  is  another  path  from  the  summit 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  by  which  Alpnacb 
may  be  reached  in  3  hours. 

According  to  a  wild  tradition  of  considerable  antiquity,  this 
mountain  derives  its  name  from  Pilate,  the  wicked  gdvernor 
or  Jadsa,  who,  having  been  banished  to  Gaul  by  Tiberius, 
wandered  aboutamong  the  mountains,  stricken  by  conscience, 
until  he  ended  his  miserable  existence  by  throwing  himself 
into  a  lake  on  the  top  of  the  Pilatus.  The  mountnin,  in  con- 
sequence, labours  under  a  very  bad  reputation.  From  its 
position  as  an  outlier,  or  advanced  guard  or  the  chain  or  the 
Alps,  it  coHects  all  the  clouds  which  float  over  the  plains 
from  the  W.  and  N.;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  almost  all  the 
storms  which  burst  upon  the  ]ak<^  of  Lucerne  gather  and  brew 
.on  its  summit.  This  almost  perpetual  assembling  of  clouds 
was  long  attributed  by  the  superstitious  to  the  unquiet  spirit 
still  hovering  round  the  sunken  body,  which,  when  disturbed 
by  any  intruder,  especially  by  the  casting  of  stones  into  the 
lake,  revenged  itself  by  sendmg  storms,  and  darkness,  and 
hail  on  the  surrounding  district.  So  prevalent  was  the  belief 
in  this  superstition,  evendown  to  times  comparatively  recent, 
that  the  government  of  Lucerne  forbade  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  naturalist  Conrad  Gessner,  in  1555,  w.-is 
obliged  to  provide  himself  with  a  special  order  removing  the 
intenlict-in  his  case,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  researches 
up6n  the  mountain. 

The  lake,  the  source  of  all  this  terror,  turns  out.  fk-oni 
recent  investigation,  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  canton  Lu- 
cerne, and  on  the  opposite  or  the  E.  side  of  the  Tomlis- 
horn; so  that  the  Town  Council  had  no  Jurt^iction  over  that 
part  of  the  mountain,  which  belongs  to  Alpnach.  It  is  rather 
a  pond  than  a  lake,  is  dried  up  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
«nd  reduoed  to  a  heap  of  snow,  Which,  being  melted  tii  the 
height  of  summer,  furnishes  water  to  the  herds  upon  the 
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RNHHttain,  which  resort  to  it  to  slake  their  thirst.  There  is 
no  other  lake  upon  tiie  mountain. 

According  to  some  the  name  Pilatas  is  only  a  corruption  of 
Pt7e<iliU'(eappe6),  arising  from  the  cap  of  clouds  which  rarely 
«ai(s  Hs  barren  brow,  and  which  is  sometimes  seen  rising 
mmiit  like  steam  from  a  cauldron.  The  mountain  consists, 
from  '  iti  base  to  its  summit,  of  nummulite  limestone  and 
•andatone;  the  strata  incline  to  the  S.,  and  aboinbd  in  fossil 
remains^  especially  near  the  summit,  around  the  BrQndhs 
Alp  «id  tbeCastelen  Alp.  Nummulites,  at  large  as  a  crown- 
piece,  are  Tound  near  the  top. 

ROUTE  It. 
iXfcta^Kt  TO  acitwirrz  aud  brunfen,  iifCLomiTG  she  fall 

OF  THB  BOMBEEi^,    AMD  THE  A9CB11T  OF  THE  RKHI. 

To  Sdrwytz  6  3/4  stnnden  »  f s  Eng.  miles. 

To  Arth,  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Bighi,  4  3/4  stnnden  » 
IS  1)2  Eng.  miles. 

There  is  a  good  carriage-road  all  the  way  to  Schwylz, 
traversed  by  a  diligence  4  times  a-Week. 

The  f  Aortasf  way  Trom  Lucerne  to  the  top  of  the  Righi  it 
to  go  by  water  to  wcggis,  and  there  commeoce  the  ascent. 
In  this  wdy  the  summit  may  be  reached  in  4  1/2  or  5  hotiri 
from  Lucerne,  and  even  less  by  the  aid  ef  the  steamer.  The 
best  point  of  ascent,  however,  k  Arth,  which  may  be  reached 
as  follows,-^eturniog  by  Weggis. 

The  road  to  Kiissnacht  runs  nearly  all  the  way  in  siizhtof 
the  lake  ef  Lucerne,  and  of  the  Alps  ofEngelberg  and  Berne 
beyond.  On  a  headland,  at  the  angle  of  the  green  bay  of 
Kassnacbt,  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  New  Habsburg. 

2  1/2  Kiismacht  —  Inni  ;  Adicr  (Aigle-Noir);  —  ROssli 
(Cbeval)— lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  bay,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kighi,  whose  top  may  be  reached  from  hence  by  a  steep  path 
in  3  1/2  hours  (see  p.  63),  Mules,  guides,  chars,  and  boats 
may  be  hired  here. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Righl,  above  the  yitlage,  a  ruined  wall 
may  be.seen,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Gessler*s  Castle, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  one  to  which  he  was  repairing  when 
shot  by  Tell.  This  event  occurred  in  the  celebrated  Hollow 
Way  (Chemin  creux  —  Hofale  Gasse),  through  which  the 
foad  to  Arth  passes,  about  a  mfle  out  of  KOssnacht.  It  is  a 
narrow  green  lane,  overhung  with  trees  growing  from  the 
high  banks  on  each  side.  Here  Tell,  after  escapnig  from 
Gessler*s  boat  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  lay  in  wait  for  hia 
enemy,  and  shot  him  as  he  pissed,  from  behind  a  tree,  with 
bis  amrriilg  arrow.  Il  Is  somewhat  remarkable  that  recent 
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reseanhes  into  the  archive*  or-Kflssnacht  have  clearly  pro/vtd 
that  I  he  ruin,  called  Gessler's  Castle,  never  belonged  to  him. 
At  ibeendorihe  lane,  by  the  road-aide,  stands  TelV*  Chapel. 
By  a  singular  anomaly,  a  place  or  worship  originally  dedicated 
to  "The  Fourteen  Helpers  in  Need'*  (Our  Saviour,  the  Vir- 
gin, and  Apostles),  now  commemorates  a  deed  of  blood, 
which  tradition,  and  its  supposed  connexion  with  the  origin 
of^wiss  liberty,  appear  to  have  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  so  that  mass  is  periodically  said  in  jt,  while  it  is  kept 
inconstant  repair*  and  adorned  with  rude  Tresco,  representing 
Gessler*s  death  and  other  historical  events. 

A  little  way  past  the  chapel  the  lake  of  Zug  appears  in 
sight,  and  the  road  continues  by  its  margin  round  the  hem 
of  the  Righi,  through  Immensee  to 

1  3/4  Arth— fnnrScbwartzer  Adler(BlackEagle),tolerabl7 
good;  travellers  usually  halt  here  while  the  horses  are  getting 
ready  to  carry  them  up  the  mountain.  Arih,  a  village  of 
S129  inhabitants,  occupies  a  charming  position  on  the  lake  of 
Zug,  between  the  base  of  tbe  Righi  and  the  Rossberg.  There 
is  a  Capuchin  convent  here.  The  Rossberg,  a  dangerous 
neighbour,  threatens  no  danger  to  Arth,  because  its  strata 
slope  away  from  the  village.  The  Righi  is  a  source  of  consi- 
derable gain  to  Arih,  from  the  number  of  guides  and  mules 
furnished  by  the  villagers  to  travellers  to  ascend  the  moun* 
tain.  The  ascent  properly  begins  at  Goldau,  about  2  miles 
Dsrther  on  the  rpad,  since  few  persons  arc  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  shorter  but  very  difficult  and  fatiguing  foot- 
path direct  from  Arth.  Travellers^  however^  usually  leavQ 
their  carriages  here. 

FAEX  OF  THE  BOSSSKBG. 

'*  Mountains  have  fallen, 
Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  tlieir  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys' with  destruclion's  splinterSs. 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  crushed  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel—  thus. 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenborg.^ 

On  approaching  Goldau  the  traveller  soon  perceives  traces 
of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  buried  the  original  and 
much  larger  village  of  that  name,  and  inundated  the  valley 
for  a  considerable  distance  with  a  deluge  of  stones  and  rubbish  1 
The  mountain  which  caused  this  calamity  still  remains  scarred 
from  top  to  bottom :  nothing  grows  upon  its  barren  surface^ 
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and  ages,  must  elapse  before  the  aspect  of  ruin  can  be  re- 
iDOTed. 

The  Rossberg,  or  Ruflberg^  is  a  mountain  4958  ft.  high; 
the  apper  part  of  it  consists  of  a  conglomerate  or  pudding- 
stone  ,  formed  of  rounded  masses  of  other  rocks  cemented  to- 
gether ,  and  called  by  the  Germans  Naeelflue,  or  Nail-head, 
from  tbe  knobs  and  protuberances  ^hicn  its  surface  presents. 
From  the  nature  of  the  structure  of  this  kind  of  rock  it  is  very 
fiable  to  become  cracked,  and  if  rain-water  or  springs  pene- 
trate these  fissures  they  will  not  fail  to  dissolve  the  beds  of 
clay  i^hich  separate  the  nagelflue  from  the  strata  below  it,  and 
cause  large  portions  of  it  to  detach  themtelves  from  the  mass. 
The  strata  of  the  Rossberg  are  tilted  up  from  tbe  side  of  the 
lake  of.Zug,  and  slope  down  towards  (roldau  like  the  roof  of 
a  house*  The  slanting  direction  of  the  seams  which  part  tbe 
strata  is  well  seen  on  the  road  from  Arth.  If,  therefore,  the 
clay  iRrhich  fills  these  seams  be  washed  out  by  rains,  or  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  a  viscous  or  slimy  mud,  it  is  eyident  that 
such  portions  of  the  rock  as  have  been  detached  from  the  rest 
by  fissures  above  alluded  to,  must  slip  down,  like  the  masses  of 
SDOW  which  fall  from  the  roof  of  a  house  as  soon  as  the  lower 
side  is.  thawed,  or  as  a  vessel  when  launched  slides  down  the 
inclined  plane  purposely  greased  to  hasten  its  descent.  Within 
the  period  of  human  records  destructive  landslips  had  repea- 
tedly fallen  from  the  Rossberg,  and  a  great  part  of  the  piles 
of  earth,  rock,  and  stones,  which  deform  the  face  of  the  valley, 
derive  their  origin  from  such  catastrophes  of  ancient  date;  but 
tbe  most  destructive  of  all  appears  to  have  been  the  last.  The 
'vacant  space  along  the  top  of  the  mountain  caused  by  the 
descent  of  a  portion  of  it,  calculated  to  have  -been  a  league 
long,  1000  ft.  broad,  and  100  ft.  thick,  and  a  small  fragment 
at  its  farther  extremity,  which  remained  when  the  rest  broke 
off,  are  also  very  apparent,  and  assist  in  telling  the  story.  The 
long  and  wide  inclined  plane  forming  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, now  ploughed  up  and  scarified  as  it  were,  was  previously 
covered  with  fields,  woods ,  and  houses.  Some  of  the  buil- 
dings are  still  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  precipice 
which  marks  the  line  of  the  fracture. 

The  catastrophe  is  thus  described  in  the  narrative  published 
at  the  time  by  Dr.  Zay,  of  Arth,  an  eye-witness:— 

'*  The  summer  of  1806  had  been  very  rainy  ,  and  on  th^ 
1st  and  Snd  September  it  rained  incessantly.  New  crevices 
wrere  observed  in  the  flank  of  the  mountain ,  a  sort  of  crack- 
ing noise  was  heard  internally  ,i  stones  started  out  of  the 
ground,  detached  fragments  of  rocks  rolled  down  the  hioun- 
tain  ;,at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
a  large  rock  became  loose ,  and  in  falling  raised  a  cloud  of 
Mack  dust.  Toward  Ui«  lower  part  of  the  mouotaio;  the 
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grotiod  seemed  pressed  down  from  above;  ^nd  when  a  sUcJk 
or  a  spade  was  driven  id,  it  moved  ofitseff.  Ainaii,/v1iQ 
had  been  digging  in  his  garden,  ran  away  Orom  fright  at  these 
eitraordinary  appearances;  soon  a  fissure ,  larger  than  ail  thc^ 
others,  was  observed;  insensibly  it  increased;  springs  of  water; 
ceased  all  at  once  to  flow;  the  pine-trees  of  the  forest  absolute- 
ly reeled;  birds  flew  away  screaming.  A  few  minutes  before, 
five  o'clock,  the  symptoms  of  some  mighty  catastrophe  beca^ie' 
still  stronger;  the  whole  surface  of  the  mountain  seemed  to 
glide  down,  but  so  slowly,  as  to  afford  time  to  the  inliabitants^ 
to  go  away.  An  old  man,  who  had  often  predicted  some  such^ 
disaster,  was  quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  when  toM  by  a  young; 
man,  running  by,  that  the  mountain  was  in  the  act  of  6iMin^;< 
be  rose  and  looked  out ,  but  came  into  bis  house  again  ^ 
saying  he  had  time  to  fill  another  pipe.  The  young  maiv  f. 
continuing  to  fly,  was  thrown  down  several  times,  and  e$capei| 
witt^  difficulty;  looking  back, be  saw  t^e  house  carriiu^off  itif 
at  once. 

"  Another  inhabitant,  being  alarmed,  took  two  of  his  (iiitr- 
dren  and  ran  away  with  them»  calling  to  his  wife  to  fbKow 
with  the  third ;  but  sbe  wcQt  in  for  another,  who  stin  remaldedt 
(Marianne,  aged  five):  just  then  Francisca  Ulrich,  tbefa^ 
servant,  was  crossing  the  room,  with  this  Marianne,  whom 
she  held  by  the  hand,  and  saw  ber  mistress;  at  that  fnstant^ 
as  Francis^a  afterwards  said,  'The  house  appeared  to  b0  ^jMrp, 
from  ite  foundation  (it  was  of  wood),  and  spun  round  and! 
round  like  a  telotum;  I  was  sometimes  on  my  bead ,  some^^ 
times  on  my  feet,  in  total  darkness ,  and  Violently  separated, 
froni  the  child.'  When  the  motion  stopped,  sbe  found  herself, 
jammed  in  on  all  sides,  wilii  her  head  downwards,  mucli, 
bruised,  and  in  e!(treme  fiain.  She  supposed  she  was  buried, 
alive  at  a  great  depth ;  with  much  dimculiy  she  disengaged 
her  right  hand,  and  wiped  tbe  Mood  from  ber  eyes.  Ire^' 
sently  she  heard  the  faint  moans  of  Marianne,  and  called  to 
ber  by  her  name;  the  child  answered  tbat  sbe  was  on  her  back 
among  stones  and'busbes,  which  held  her  fast,  but  that  herj 
hands  were  free,  and  that  sbe  sAw  the  light,  and  even  5pnie- , 
thing  green.  She  askedf  whethw  people  would  not  soon  come  to ' 
take  them  out.  Francisca  answered  that  it  was  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  that  no  one  was  left  to  help  tbem ,  but  that 
they  would  be  released  by  death ,  and  be  biei^py  in  Iteoiven. ' 
They  prayed  together.  At  lajst  Franciscans  ear  was  strij^^k  by. 
the  sound  of  a  bell,  whicbi  sbe  knew' to  Ijie  that  of  Stenenberg:. 
then  seven  o'clock  struck  in  another  village,  and  sl(ie  began 
to  hope  there  were  still  living  beings ,  and  endeavoured  to 
comfort  the  child.  The  poor  little  girl  was  at  first  clamorous 
for  her  supper,  but  her  cries  soon  pitscame  fainter,  and  at  last 
quite  died  away.  Francisca,  ^tiH  If^Uh  her  head  dowhwacds. 
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and  surroonded  with  damp  earth,  experienced  a  sen^e  of  cold 
in  her  f^et  almost  insupportable.  Alter  prodigious  efforts , 
i;he  succeeded  in  disengaging  her  Jegs.  and  thinks  this  8a?ed 
lier  life.  Many  hours  had  passed  in  this  situation,  when  she 
again  heard  the  voice  of  Marianne,  who  had  been  asleep,  and 
now  renewed  her  lamentations.  In  the  mean  time,  the  un- 
fortunate father,  who,  with  much  difficulty,  had  saved  himself 
and  two  children,  wandered  about  till  daylight,  when  became 
among  the  ruins  to  look  for  the  rest  of  his  family.  He  soon 
discovered  his  wife,  by  a  foot  which  appeared  above  ground : 
she  was  dead ,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  bis  cries ,  and  the 
noise  he  made  in  digging/were  heard  by  Marianne,  who  called 
out.  She  was  extricated  with  a  broken  thigh ,  and ,  saying 
that  Francisca  was  not  far  off,  a  farther  search  led  to  her 
release  also ,  but  in  such  a  state  (hat  her  life,  waa  despaired 
of:  she  was  blind  for  some  days,  and  remained  subject  to  con- 
vulsive fits  of  terror.  It  appeared  (hat  the  house,  or  themselves 
at  least,  had  been  carried  down  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  from  where  it  stood  before. 

In  another  place,  a  child  two  years  old  was  found  unhurt, 
lying  dn  its  straw  mattress  upon  the  mud,  without  anv 
vestige  of  the  house  from  which  he  had  been  separated.  Such 
a  mass  of  earth  snd  stones  rushed  at  once  into  the  lake  of 
Lowertz,  although  five  miles  distant,  that  one  end  of  it  waa. 
filled  up,  and  a  prodigious  wave  passing  completely  over  the 
island  of  Schwanau,  70  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  water^ 
overwhelmed  the  opposite  shore,  and,  as  it  returned,  swepi 
away  into  the  lake  many  houses  with  their  inhabitants.  The 
village  of  SeeWen,  situated  at  the  farther  end,  was  inundated, 
and  some  houses  washed  away,  and  the  flood  carried  live  fish 
into  the  village  ofSteinen.  The  chapel  of  Olten,  built  of 
wood,  was  found  half  a  league  from  the  place  it  had  previously 
occupied,  and  many  laiige  blocks  of  stone  completely  changed 
their  position. 

*'  The  most  considerable  of  the  vinages  overwhelmed  in  the, 
vale  of  Arth  was  tioldau,  and  its  name  is  now  affixed  to  the 
whole  melancholy  story  and  place.  I  shall  relate  only  eae 
more  incident :  —  A  party  of  elevena  travellerft  from  BerB^e,^ 
belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  families.  t|iere,  arriyed  at 
Arth  on  the  3nd  of  September,  aiid  set  off  on  foo(  for  the 
liighi  a  few  minutes  before  the  catastrovl^e.  Seven  of  t,hem 
had  got  about  200  yards  aliead--the  other  four  saw  them, 
entering  the  viHage  of  Goldau,  and  one  of  the  latter,  ll|r«  B., 
Jenner,  pointing  out  to 'the  rest  the  summit  of  the  Bossberg 
(full  four  miles  off  in  a  striatight  line),  where  some  strange' 
commotion  seemed  taking  place,  whfch  they  themselves  (the 
four  behind)  were  observing^  witha  teleseop^,  and  hadenterec^ 
into  conversation  on  the  subject  with  some  stranger^  jptcpme 
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up;  'when,  all  at  once,  a  flight  of  stones,  like  eanhon^balls, 
traversed  the  air  above  their  heads;  a  cloud  or  dust  obscured 
the  valley;  a  frightful  noise  was  heard.  They  fledl  As 
soon  as  the  obscurity  was  so  far  dissipated  as  to  make  objects 
discernible,  they  sought  their  friends,  but  the  village  of  Uol- 
dau  had  disappeared  under  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish  100 
feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  valley  presented  nothing  but  a 
perfect  chaos !  Of  the  unfortunate  survivors,  one  lost  a  wife 
to  whom  he  was  just  married,  oneason,  a  third  the  twopupiE^ 
under  his  care ;  all  researches  to  discover  their  remains  were* 
and  have  ever  since  been,  fruitless.  Nothing  is  left  of  Goi- 
dau  but  the  bell  which  hung  in  its  steeple,  and  which  was 
found  about  a  mile  off.  With  (he  rocks  torrents  of  mud  came 
down,  acting  as  rollers;  but  they  took  a  different  directiou 
when  in  the  valley,  the  mud  following  the  slope  of  the 
ground  towards  the  lake  of  Lowertz,  while  the  rocks,  pre- 
serving a  straight  course,  glanced  across  the  valley  towards 
the  Ri^hl.  The  rocks  above,  moving  much  faster  than  those 
near  the  ground,  went  farther,  and  ascended  even  a  great 
way  up'the  Righi :  its  base  is  covered  with  large  blocks  aarried 
to  an  incredible  height,  and  bv  which  trees  were  mowed 
down,  as  they  might  have  been  by  cannon. 

*' A  long  track  of  ruins,  like  a  scarf,  hangs  from  the  shoulder 
of  the  Rossberg,  in  hideous  barrenness,  over  the  rich  dress  of 
shaggy  woods  and  green  pastures,  and  grows  wider  and  wider 
down  to  the  lake  of  Lowertz  and  to  the  Righi,  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  may  be  three  miles, 
and  the  triangular  area  of  ruins  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  Paris, 
taken  at  the  eiternal  boulevards,  or  about  double  the  real 
extent  of  the  inhabited  city.  I  notice,  however,  that  the 
portion  of  the  strata  at  the  top  of  the  RoSsberg,  which  slid 
down  into  the  vallev,  is  certainly  less  than  the  chaotic  accu- 
mulation below;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  part 
of  it  comes  from  the  soil  of  the  valley  itself,  ploughed  gp  and 
thrown  into  ridges  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  hurled  to 
prodigious  distances  by  the  impulse  of  the  descending  mass, 
plunging  upon  it  with  a  torce  not  very  inferior  to  that  of  a 
cannon-ball.  **  * 

The  effects  of  this  terrible  convulsion  were  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  villages  Goldau,  Russtngen,  and  Rothen^ 
and  a  part  of  Lowertz ;  the  rich  pasturages  in  the  valley  and 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  entirely  overwhelmed  by  it  and 
ruined,  were  estimated  to  be  worth  150,0001.  One  hundred 
and  eleven  houses,  and  more  thiin  200  stables  and  chalets,, 
were  buried  under  the  debris  of  rocks,  which  of  themselves 

*  Stmond's  Switzerland, 
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form  a  wouiitaiii  several  hundred  feet  high ;  m  re  ihan  450 
human  beings  perbbed  b;  this  catastrophe,  and  wiToiti  herds 
^»f  caUie  were  swept  away .  Five  minutes  sufficed  to  complete 
the  worlc  of  destruction.  The  inhabitants  oftbe  neighbouring 
loWQS  and  villages  were  first  roused  by  loud  and  grating 
ioufld^  like  thunder :  they  looked  towards  the  spot  Trom  which 
lit  came ,  and  beheld  the  valley  shrouded  in  a  cloud  of  dust— 
when  it  had  cleared  away  they  found  the  faCC  of  nature 
changed.  The  houses  of  Goldau  were  literally  crushed  be- 
neath the.  weight  or  superincumbent  masses.  Lowertz  was 
overwh^roed  by  a  toc;rent  of  mud. 

T|io«e  who  desire  a  near  view  o(  the  landslip  should  ascend 
ihe  Crny penstock,  wliciae  summit  may  be  reached  in  three 
horns-  from  Arth. 

Goldau  to  Brunne». 

At  Goldau  one  of  the  most  frequented  bridle-paths  up  the 
Rijthi  strikes  olT  to  the  rt     See  p.  6i. 

The  new  chapel  and  one  of  the  inns  at  Goldau  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  villa^ie  overwhelmed  by  Uie.Rossberg :  iis  inhabi- 
tants, thus  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  security,  are  said  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  manners  and  their 
personal  beauty.  The  high-road  traverses  the  talus  or  debris, 
which  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Rossberg  far  up  the  Bighi 
on  the  n.,  ascending  vast  bUocks  of  rubbish,  calculated  to  be 
30  ft.  deep  hereabouts,  hut  near  the  cenife  of  the  valley  pro- 
hably  200  ft. ,  and  winds  aoiAng  enOrmous  blocks  of  stone  already 
beginning  to  be  moss^rown,  and  with  herbage  springing 
up  between  them.  Between  these  mounds  and  masses  of  rock, 
numerous  pools  are  enclosed,  arising  from  springs  dammed  up 
by  the  follen  earth. 

1 1/2  Lowertz,  standing  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  round 
which  our  road  is  carried  on  a  terraced  embankment,  lost  its 
c^hurch  and  several  of  its  houses  in  the  same  catastrophe. 
The  lake  was  diminished  by  one.  quarter  in  consequence  of 
the  avalanche  of  mod  and  ruNMsh  which  entered  it,  and  its 
waters  were  thrown  up  hi  a  wave  70  rt.  high  to  the  opposite 
bank  so  as  to  cover  the;pi<2ltiresque  island,  and  sweep  away  a 
smalt  chapel  wbhIi  stood  upon  it.  The  ruined  Castle  of 
Schwanau,  still  eflstln^upon  U,  has  an  historical  intere&t 
from  having  been  dfilstroyed  at  the  first  rising  of  the  Swiss 
Confederates  in  130#,  lojivenge  an  outrage  committed  by  the 
Seigneur,  ill  carrying  off  a  damset  against  her  will,  and  de- 
takiihg  her  i)i  confiifsmenl. 

**  There  is  a  wild  and  sombre  tradition  attached  to  this  if- 
land,  that  *once  a-year  cries  are  heard  to  come  from  it,  and 
sauddcniy  the  ghost  of  th^  tyrant  is  seen  to  pass,  chased  by  the 
vengeful  'spirit  of  a  pale  girl,  bearing  a  torch,  and  shrieking 
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\vildly.  At  firsthe  eludes  hcrs'vvinness,  but  at  length  she  gaim 
upon  him,  and  forces  him  into  the  lake,  where  he  sinks  with 
doleful  struggles ;  and,*as  the  waves  close  over  the  condemned, 
the  shores  ring  with  fearful  and  unearthly  yellings.**  * 

Near  the  village  of  Lowcrti  another  footpath  strikes  up  tfai^ 
Righi,  which  is  shorter  than  going  rouind  hy  Ooldau  for  tra-» 
vellers  approaching  from  Schwy  tz  or  Bninnen.  About  3  miles 
above  Lowertz  it  rails  into  the  path  from  Goldau,  p.  i7. 

S  e  w  e  n^  (Inn :  Zum  Kreutz)— a  village  at  the  E.  eitre^ 
mity  of  the  lake,  is  resorted  to  on  account  of  its  chalybeate 
yprings.  A  direct  road  to  Brunnen  here  turns  to  the  rt. :  it  w 
1  1/2  mile  shorter  than  that  by  Schwytz,  but  is  not  good. 
1  Schwytz— inns :  Hirsch,  good ;— Rftssli. 
Schwytz,  a  mere  village,  though  the  chief  p1ac<$  in  the  can- 
ton—" the  heart's  core  of  Helvetia**— from  which  comes  the 
name  Swiiierland,  contains  a  population  of  4878  inhabitants, 
including  the  adjoining  scattered  houses  and  villages,  which 
all  belong  to  one  parish.  It  lies  picturesquely  at  the  foot  of 
I  he  very  conspicuous  do<iblei)eaked  mountain,  called  My  then 
(Mitre)  andHacke.  (4598  ft.) 

Adjoining  the  Parish  Church  a  modem  building,  finished 
in  1774,  is  a  small  Gothic  chapel ,  called  Serker,  erected,  ac* 
cording  to  tradition,  at  a  time  when  admission  to  the  church 
was  denied  the- people  by  a  ban  of  eicommunicaiion  from  the 
Pope.  It  was  bilill  in  groat  haste,  Mf  of  it  within  three  days, 
and  the  mass  was  iScretly  admiDlsterecJ  within  it. 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  ParUfh'Chureh  is  the  grave  of  Aloys 
Ileding,  -the  patriotic  leader  (Landeihauptman)  of  the  Swiss 
against  the  French  Republicaiis,  in  1798. 

The  Rathhaus,  a  building  of  no  great  antiquity  or  beauty, 
in  which  the  Council  of  the  canton  holds  Hs^sittings,  is  deco> 
rated  with  portraits  of  43  Landammen,  and  a  painting  repre- 
senting the  events  of  the  early  Swiss  history. 

The  Arsenal  contains  banners  taken  by  the  Schwytzers  at 
Morgarten,  and  others  borne  by  themin  the  battles  of  Laupen, 
Hempach,  Cappel,  Moral,  etc. ;  also  a  consecrated  standard 
presented  by  Pope  Julius  II.  to  the  Schwytzers. 

The  Archiv  (record  ofGce)  is  a  towerof  rough  masonry  se- 
veral stories  high,  and  was  prolnfaiy  once  a  castle  :  its  walls 
are  remarkably  thick,  and  b\ineath  it  are  dungeons. 

Schwytz  possesses  a  Capofehin  Convent  and  a  Dominican 
Nunnery,  founded  in  1273. 
A  diligence  goes  once  a  day  to  Lucerne  and  back. 
The  Schwytzers  Grst  became  known  in  Europe  about  the 
year  1200,  in  a  dispute  which  the  natives  of  this  district  had 
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wiih  Iho  tenants  of  the  monks  or  Etnsiedeln.  The  liolyFn- 
Ihcrs  concenling  from  the  Emperor  the  very  eiisteiice  of  surh 
a  race  as  the  men  of  Schwy  tz,  bad  obtained  fk'om  him  a  grant 
of  their  possessions,  as  waste  and  unoccupied  land.  The 
Schwytsers.  however,  were  able  to  maintain  their  own 
property  by  their  own  swords,  until  at  length  the  £mperor 
Frederick  II.  confirmed  to  them  their  rights. 

The  name  Swiss  (Schwytzer)  was  first  given  to  the  inhabit 
iants  or  the  three  Forest  Cantons  alter  the  battle  of  Molrgar- 
len,  their  earliest  victory,  in  which  the  men  ofSchwytzhad 
taken  the  lead,  and  prominently  distinguished  themselves 
above  the  others. 

At  ItMicfa,  a  village  on  the  Muotta  (through  whkbthe  road 
to  Brunnen  passes),  may  be  seen  the  place  of  asemMase  wJiere 
the  Cantons  Landes-Gemeinde—^  consisting  of  all  the  male 
citizens  of  the  canton— formerly  met  in  the  open  air,  tachoose 
their  magistrates,  from  the  JLandanimans  down  to  the  lowest 
officer.  Here  they  used  to  deliberate  and  vote  on  the  atbirs 
of  the  state,  decide  on  peace  or  war,  form  alliances,  or  des- 
patch, embassies  -^  a  singular  eiample  of  universal  suffrage, 
and  me-  legislation  of  the  masses.  The  business  was  opened 
by  prayer,  and  by  the  whole  assemtily  kneeling,  and  taking 
an  oath  faithfully  to  discharge  their  legislative  duties.  Accor- 
ding to  the  Constitution  of  193$,  (he  (General  Assemblies  of 
the  Canton  are  now  held  at  Rotfaenthuru,  on  the  road  to  Ein- 
siedeln.  A  t  present  the  meeting  of  the  Circle  only  is  held  herc« 

Tbe  road  up  the  Ittuottabhal—twfaich. opens  out  here— isdcs; 
cribed  in  Route  75. 

1  Brunnen.  (Route  18.) 

4SCEKX  OF  THE  ItlGHIt 

The  summit  of  the  Righi  may  be  reached  in  about  11  hours 
from  Zurich-  and  7  from  Lucerne,  exclusive  of  stoppages- 
Heavy  carriages  can  approach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ot 
Arth(Goldau),and  Kiissnacht;  and  iftbe  traveller  ascend  from 
the  one,  he  may  send  round  his  carriage  to  meet  him  on  his 
descent  at  the  other  place, 

The  Right,  or  Rigi  {Regina  Montium  is  only  a  faneifuk 
derivation  of  the  name),  a  mount^in,^or  rather  group  of  moun- 
tains, rising  between  the  lakes  of  Zug  and  iLucerne,  owes  its 
eelebrity  less  to  its  height,  for  it  Is  only  5700  feet  above  the 
sea,  than  to  its  isolated  situation,^  separated  from  other  moun- 
tains, in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of 
Switzerland,  which  allows  an  uninterrupted  view  from  it  on 
all  side!«,  and  converts  it  into  a  natural  observatory,  comman- 
ding a  panorama  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  extent  and  gran- 
deur among  the  Alps.  It  has  also  the  advnntHge  of  being  very 
accessible ;  no  less  than  3  mulepaths  lead  up  to  the  sunimitV 


^4.  Ronfe'\7.^^Al scent  of  the  Rifihi  from  Goldati, 
so  that  it  is  daily  resortiMl  to  in  snminer  by  hundreds  of  tra> 
Tellers  of  all  countries  and  age^*  Md  of  both  sexes-  The  uppei* 
vartnf  the  mountain  is  composed,  iiipe  the  Rossberg,  of  the 
brecciated  rock  called  Nagelflue.  Externally  the  entire  summit 
is  clothed  with  verdant  pasture^,  wfaieh  mpport  more  than 
2000.  head  of  cattle  in  summer,  and  the  middle  and  lower  re- 
gion are  girt  round  with  forests. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  atmosphere,  at  high  eleva- 
tions, travellers  should  prepare  themselves  for  diaappalM^ 
ment,  since  the  trouble  of  an  ascent  is  often  repaid  with  deads 
and  impenetrable  mist,  instead  of  a  fine  sunrise  and  extensive 
j)rospect.  He  is  wise,  therefore,  who,  in  fine  we^Hher,  niaiia<* 
ges  to  reach  the  summit  before  the  »nn  goes  fiotrn :  he,  at 
least,  has  two  chances  of  a  view.  It  not  uofrequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  traveller  who  has  commenced  the  ascent  in 
sunshine  and  under  a  dear  sky,  is  overtaken  by  clouds  ami 
storms  before  he  reaches  the  top. 

Horses  and  Guides. 

The  3  principal  bridle-*paths  to  the  Culm,  or  top  of  the  Bi- 
filii,  are  those  fromGoldau;  Kussnacbt,  and  Weggis*  At  each 
of  these  places,  as  well  as  at  Arlb,  Lowertz,  and  Brunnen.^ 
horses,  guides,  and  porters  may  be  hired  at  prices  regulated 
by  tariff  fixed  by  the  Government  ol  the  canton,  which  is 
always  buna  up  in  the  inns. 

The  usual  charge  Tor  a  horse  is  9  Fr.  francs  to  the  top,  and 
0  to  return  next  day  by  the  same  rbad ;  9  by  a  different  road 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  A  porter,  to  carry  bag- 
gage, 6  fr.  and  3  to  return.  A  horse  may  be  hired  for  6  fr.  up 
to  the  convent  of  Maria  zumSchnee,4)elow'whieh  is  the  steep- 
est part  of  the  ascent.  Chaises  d  porteur  may  be  j>rocttred 
for  ladies  who  do  not  like  to  ride  or  walk,  and  each  bearer 
receives  9  fr.  up  and  down.  In  the  height  of  summer,  when 
the  concourse  of  visitors  is  immense,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send 
a  lad  up  the  mountain  before  you  to  secure  beds  at  the  Rigi- 
culm  inn.  The  pedestrian,  unless  he  desire  to  be  relieved  oC 
his  baggage,  has  scarcely  any  need  of  a  guide,  as  the  paths 
are  most  distinctly  marked,  and  are  traversed  by  so  many 
persons  that  he  can  scarcely  miss  his  way.  To  those  who  ride 
on  horseback,  the  man  who  leads  the  horse  will  serve  as  guide,, 
and  np  extra  charge  is  made. 

Ascent  from  Goldau,—3  1/2  hours ;  descent  a  1/2.  Tra- 
vellers usually  make  Arth(p.  56)  their  starting-place  ((/i  of  an 
hour  farther  olT)  because  the  inn  is  better  there;  but  the  as- 
cent or  the  mountain  begins  at  Goldau.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
best  point  to  ascend  from,  because  the  path  runs  along  a  deep 
guUey  in  the  interior  ^of  the  mountain,  the  sides  of  which 
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shut  out  all  view  until  ihe  summit  is  reached,  where  it  bursts 
at  once  upon  the  sight :  the  othqr  paths  wind  round  the  exte- 
rior or  the  mountain. 

At  Goidau  a  toll  of  5  batz,»15  sous,  Is  paid  for  etch  horse, 
and  goes  to  keep  the  path  in  repair.  The  path  strikes  at  once 
rrom  the  mn  of  the  Gheval  Blanc  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  ; 
* V-  I?*i?^''®u*  ^^'^*  strewn  with  hlocks  from  the  Rossberg, 
WHICH,  by  the  force  acquired  in  their  descent  down  one  side 
or  the  yalley,  were  actually  carried  up  the  opposite  slope. 

Near  a  sinall  public-house,  called  Unter  Dichli,  where  the 
guides  usually  stop  to  give  breath  to  their  animals  and  a  glass 
or  schnaps  to  themselves,  the  path  is  very  steep  indeed,  car- 
ried up  a  rude  staircase  formed  of  trunks  of  trees  fastened  be- 
tween the  rocks. 

.„I^K  "  ®i  8<>20o^nl  ^or  surveying  the  fall  of  the  Rossberg 
and  the  Tale  of  Goidau  below,  mourning  in  ruin  and  desola- 
tion. Ihe  long  train  of  rubbish  thrown  down  by  that  con- 
vulsion IS  seen  stretching  across  to  the  lake  of  Loweriz,  which 
t  partly  filled  up  (see  p.  61).  A  steep  footpath  from  Anh  falls 
into  our  road  here.  Here  begin  **the  Stations,"  a  series  of  13 
mtie  chapels,  each  with  a  painting  repl-esenting  an  event  in 
6UT  Lord  8  Passion,  which  lead  up  to  the  pilgrimage  church  of 
.if  """I:?^"**^:^"®^-  T*»«  "eepest  part  of  the  road  is  over  at 
the  4th  station.  At  the  chapel  of  Malchus,  containing  the 
bearing  of  the  cross,  the  path  from  Lowertz  falls  into  our 
route. 

.i.'^^l***  ^"uT  ^  ^^gesy  or  Jfcfarla  zum  Se'hnee,  is  a  little 
church  much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  especially  on  the  5th  of 
August,  on  account  of  the  indulgences  granted  by  the  Pope  at 
the  end  of  the  17lh  century  to  all  who  make  this  pious  jour- 
?S^*V  '*^°J<'""DK  "Hsj  small  hospice,  or  convent,  inhabited 
all  the  year  by  3  or  *  Capuchin  brothers,  who  do  the  duty  of 
ifte  church,  being  deputed  by  the  fraternity  at  Anh  on  this 
service.  1  he  church  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  inns,  the 
Dest  of  which  (the  Schwerdt  and  Sonne)  are  sometimes  resor- 
ted  to  by  Invalids,  who  repair  hither  to  drink  goat's  whey,  and 
!!1!!ki  ^^«"  ^ff******  a  homely  lodging  to  travellers  benighted  or 
}!!!«  .i®^"?^®^"* '"  ^*'«  ^^0  »nn»  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
ilill  ^"5-Ojhers  are  public-houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  pil- 
Kjni» ,,"«"  an  hour's  walking,  up  gently-sloping  meadows, 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  inn  called  Rigi-Staffel. 

Ascent  from  Kussnacht,'^^  1/2  hours  to  mount:  2  1/2  to 
descend.  A  mule  path,  as  long  as  that  from  GoWau,  and  ^ore 
steep     Leaving  Kussnacht  it  passes  on  the  1.  th^  ruins  of 

Sfrff.l^'''"^  ^»':  ^^[^  ''  ^«"»«^  '"  2'g^a««  »P  tbe  steepest 
part  of  the  mountain,  through  forests,  and  across  the  pastures 
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dniled  Secbodcn.  The  lake  of  Lucerne  is  in  sight  almost  iKe* 
whole  way.  The  path  emerges  on  the  brow  o(  the  hill  in. 
front  or  the  StalTel  inn. .  ' 

Aicent  from  ffcj^flfi*.— Weggis— /nn ;  Lttwe  (Lion),—  a. 
small  village  on  a  little  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi,  on  the 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  is  the  «pot  where  those  who  ap- 

E roach  the  Rigi  by  water  l)ind.  it  supports  li  horses,  t.% 
oatmen»  and  guides  in  corresponding  numbers.  A  bad  path . 
winding  round  the  foot  of  the  Higi,  connects  it  with  KUss- 
nacht :  but  the  chief  communication  is  carried  on  by  watei*. 

The  mule-path  up  the  RIgi  from  Wieggis  is  less  steep  aiKt 
a  little  shorter  than  the  two  preceding  :  3  1/4  hours  up;  2  1/^ 
down.  It  winds  along  the  outsidie  or  the  mountain,  in  coti- 
atant  view  of  the  Jake,  passing,  first,  the  little  chapel  of  Hcili- 
genkreutz  (Holy  Gross),  and  then  stretching  up  to  a  singuhir. 
natural  arch  (called  Rochslein,  or  Felsenthor),  formed  by 
two  vast  detached  blocks  of  nagelflue  (piiddingslone),  holding 
suspended  a  third,  beneath  which  the  path  is  carried.  These 
broken  fragments  serve  to  illustrate  the  tendency  which  this 
rock  has  to  cleave  and  split,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  attribu- 
ted  a  singular  torrent  of  mud,  which^  in  the  year  1795,  des- 
cended from  the  fli9ink  of  the  Rigi  upon  the  village  of  Weggis, 
destroying  30  houses  and  burying  nearly  BO  acres  of  good 
land.  It  advanced  slowly,  like  a  lava  current,  taking  a  fort- 
night to  reach  the  lake,  so  that  the  inhabitants  had  time  to. 
•  romove  out  of  it»  way.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
by  springs,  or  rain  water  percolating  the  cracks  of  the  nagel- 
flue, and  converting  the  layer  of  clay,  which  separates  It  from 
the  beds  beneath  it,  into  sod  mud.  Had  there  been  any  great 
(tacture  in  the  nagelflue,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  of. 
the  mountain  would  have  given  way  and  slipped  down  into 
the  lake,  since  the  strata  of  the  Rigi  slope  at  a  very  steep  an- 
gle. Had  this  been  the  case,  a  catastrophe,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Rossberg,  might  have  ensued.  As  it  was,  the  softened^ 
clay  was  squeezed,  out  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  the  mountafn,  and  formed  this  deluge  of  mud ,  traces 
of  which  arc  still  visible  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

About  half  an  hour's  walk  above  the  arch  lies  the  Cold  BaiK 
(kaltes  bad),  where  a  source  of  very  cold  water,  is  uing  out  of 
the  rock,  supplies  a  small  bathing  establishment. 

A  new  inn,  of  wood,  has  lately  been  constructed,  contain- 
ing 26  bedrooms  and  6  baths,  it  was  once  the  custom  for 
patients  to  lie  down  in  the  bath  with  their  clothes  on,  and  af- 
terwards to  walk  about  in  the  sun  until  they  dried  on  the 
back ;  but  this  method  is  no  longer  regarded  as  essential  to 
effect  a  cure.  Close  to  the  cold-bath  is  a  little  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  to  which  pilgrims  repair,  and  in  which, 
mass  is  daily  said  for  the  shepherds  on  the  Rigi. 
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The  siiring  is  called  the  mleri*  fountain^  from  a  tradiiion 
tliat  3  fair  sisters  sought  reftige  here  from  the  pursuit  of  >a 
wicked  and  tyrannieal  Austrian  hailifT;  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  amidst  (he  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  the 
exercise  of  piety. 

Summit  of  the  Uighi. 

All  the  principal  paths  converge  and  unite  in  front  of  the 
StaffelhauM ,  a  humble  inn  to  which  travellers  are  sometimes 
driven  for  a  nigbfs  lodging^by  the  crowded  slate  of  the  inn 
OB  the  summit.  It  is  half  an  hour's  walk  below  the  Culm, 
and  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  stop  short  of  it,  since  those  who  re$it 
Here  must  get  up  half  an  hour  earlier  neit  morning  if  they  wish 
to  catch  the  sunrise  from  the  top. 

The  Culm,  or  culminating  point  of  the  Bigr,  is  an  irregular 
space  of  ground  of  some  extent,  destitute  of  trees,  but  covered 
with  turf.  On  the  apei  has  been  planted  a  kind  of  scaffold- 
ing, about  18  feet  high,  a  puny  additional  elevation  to  that 
of  the  mountain,  though  some  ascend  it  to  see  the  view  to 
advantage.  A  little  lower  down,  built  under  the  shoulder 
ofthe  Culm,  to^protect  it  from  the  most  serious  blasts  of  wind, 
stands  the  Culm  Hatu,  an  inn,  somewhat  resembling  a  bar- 
nick,  containing  more  than  40  beds,  in  rooms  not  unlilLC 
cabins,<and  aflfordingvery  tolerable  accommodation,  consider- 
ing the  height,  which  exceeds  that  of  the  most  elevated 
mountain  in  Britain.  Travellers  should  bringati  their  cloaks 
with  them,  as  the  cold  is  ofteavery  intense,  and  the  barome- 
ter at  times  varies  as  much  as  80<^  Reamur,  within  the  2i 
hours.  The  house  is  warmed  with  stoves  even  in  summer. 
The  following  notice,  relative  to  the  counterpanes,  is  hung 
up  in  every  room. :— **  On  avertit  MM.  les  strangers  queceux 
qui  prennent,  les  couvertures  de  lit  pour  sortir  au  somniet 
iraierontdixbatz;  "a  threat  which  seems  more'likely  tosuggest 
than  prevent  the  commission  of  so  comfortable  an  offence. 

During  the  height  of  summer,  when  travellers  are  most 
numerous,  the.Culm  inn  is.  crammed  to  overflowing  every 
evening;  numbers  are  turned  away  from  the  doors,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  beds,  food,  or  even  attention.  The  house 
presents  a  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion,  servant  maids 
hurrying  in  one  direction,  couriers  and  guides  in  another, 
while  gentlemen  with  poles  and  knapsacks  block  up  the  pas- 
sages. Most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  muttered  usually  in 
terms  of  abuse  or  complaint,  and  the  all-pervading  fumes  of 
tobacco  enter  largely  as  ingredients  into  this  Babel  of  sounds 
and  smells,  and  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the  fatigued  traveller^ 
In  the  evening  the  guests  are  collected  at  a  table  d'hdte  sup- 
per ;  after  which  most  persons  are  glad  to  repair  to  rest.  It. 
Ukcs  some  time,  however,  before  the  hubbub  of  voices  and  thv^ 
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trampling  of  feet  subside;  and,  not  unfkreqqentjyf  a  few 
roystering  German  students  prolong  their  potations  and  D^isc 
far  into  me  night.  The  heds,  besides^  are  not  verjii  iftvUtnt 
to  repose ;  but  whether  the  inmate  baye  slept  or  not,  he» 
together  with  the  whole  household,  is  roused  abont  an  bout 
before  sujnrise,  by  the  strange  sounds  of  a  long  wooden  horn, 
which  is  played  until  every  particle  of  sleep  is  dispelled  from 
the  household.  Then  commences  a  general  stir  and  com- 
motion, and  everybody  hastens  out  with  shivering  limbs  and 
half-open  eyes  to  gaze  at  the  glorious  prospect  of  a  sunrise 
from  the  Righi.  Fortunate  are  they  for  whom  the  view  is  not 
marred  by  clouds  and  rain,  a  very  common  occurrence,  a5  the 
leaves  of  the  Album  kept  in  the  mo  will  testify.  Indeed  the 
following  verses  describe  the  fate  of  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  make  this  expedition: 

Seven  weary  up-hill  leagues  we  spcti, 

The  si'tting  sun  to  see; 
Strilen  and  grim  he  went  to  bed, 

Sullen  and  grim  went  we. 
Nine  sleepless  hours  of  night  we  psss'd 

Tiie  rising  sun  to  see ;    ' 
Sullen  and  grim  herose  again, 

Sullen  and  grim  rose  we. 

View  from  the  Righi. 

Long  before  dawn  an  assemblage  of  between  200  and  300 
persons  is  often  collected  on  the  Righi  Culm,  awaiting  the 
sunrise  to  enjoy  this  magnificent  prospect.  A  glare  of  light 
in  the  E.,  which  gradually  dims  the  flickering  of  the  stars,  is 
the  first  token  of  the  morning ;  it  soon  becomes  a  streak  of 
gold  along  the  horizon ,  and  is  reflected  in  a  pale  pink  tint 
upon  the  snows  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  Summit  after  summit 
slowly  catches  the  same  rosy  hue;  the  dark  space  between  the 
horizon  and  the  Righi  is  neit  illuminated ;  forests,  lakes,  hills, 
rivers,  towns,  and  villages,  {^adually  become  revealed,  but 
look  cold  and  indistinct  untirthe  red  orb  surmounts  the 
mountain  top,  and  darts  his  beams  across  the  landscape.  The 
shadows  are  then  rolled  back,  as  it  were,  and,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  whole  scene  around  is  glowing  in  sunshine.  The 
view  is  best  seen  during  the  quarter  of  anhourjprecedlngand 
following  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun ;  after  that  the 
mists  begin  to  curl  up,  and  usually  shroud  parts  of  it  from 
the  eye. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  wonderful  panorama, 
which  is  said  to  extend  over  a  circumference  of  300  miles,  is 
undoubtedly  the  lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug ;  the  branching, 
arms  of  the  former  extend  in  so  many  different  directions  as 
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to  bewilder  itne at  first,  and  both  la?e  the  base  of  the  meon- 
taJD  so  closely  that  the .  spectutor  might  raiit7  hiimeirsus- 
peodedin  the  air  above  ihem^  as  in  a  balloon,  and  think,  by 
cme'Mcp  from  the  brow  of  the  precipice,,  lo  phmge  into  them. 
The  peculiar  freenish  blue  tint  which  sheets  of  water  assume 
wfaeu  seen  from  a  height  has  also  something  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. It  is  said  that  11  other  lakes  may  be  seen  from  the 
lllghi,  but  th^y  are  so  small  and  distant  as  to  **  look  like 
pools;  some  almost  like  water  spilt  upon  the  earth." 

On  the  N,  side  the  eye  looks  down  into  the  Jake  of  Ziig, 
and  the  streets  of  Artb;  at  the  end  of  the  lake  is  seen  the 
town  of  Zug,  and  behind  it  the  spire  of  the  church  of  CappeL 
where  Zwingli,  the  Reformer,  fell  in  battle.  This  is  badiLed 
by  the  diain  of  the  Albis,  and  through  gaps  in  its  ridge  may 
be  disconed  a  few  of  the  houses  of  the  town  of  Zurich,  and 
two  tittle  iHis  «r  its  lake.  Over  the  1  shoulder  of  the  Rossberg 
a  peep  is  obtained  into  the  lake  of  Egen«  on  whose  diores 
the  Swiss  gained  the  fietocy  of  Mof^rcen.  The  K.  taKizon 
is  bounded  by  the  rangeof  the  Black  Feraillinb. 

Tbe  prospect  on  the  W.  is  more  open  and  imp-Bke,  and 
tberefore  less  interesting.  Close  under  the  Righi  lie  Teirs 
chapel,  on  the  spot  where  he  shot  Gessler,  and  the  village 
and  bay  of  Kiissnacht.  Farther  off,  nearly  the  whole  renton 
of  Lucerne  expands  to  view ;  -^  the  Reuss  winding  through 
the  midst  of  it.  Above  the  Reuss  is  the  lake  of  Sempach,  the 
scene  of  another  triumph  of  Swiss  valour.  Lucerne,  with  its 
coronet  of  towers,  is  distinctly  seen  at  the  W.  end  of  the  lake* 
and  on  the  1.  of  it  rises  the  gloomy  Pilatus,  cutting  the  sky 
Tvith  its  serrated  ridge.  The  remainder  of  the  W.  horixon  is 
occupied  by  the  chain  of  the  Jura. 

On  the  S,  the  mass  of  the  Righi  forms  the  foreground,  and 
touching  the  opposite  mouotainsWfUnterwaldeo,  allows  only 
faere  and  there  a  small  portion  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  to  be  seen^ 
On  this  side  the  objects  visible  in  suOcession  from  rt.  to  1. 
are^  the  lakes  of  Alpnach  and  Sarnen,  buried  in  woods;  by 
tbe  side  of  them  runs  the  road  to  the  Brunfg ;  the  mountains 
called  Stanxer  and  Ruochserborn,  and  behind  them  tbe  mag-* 
nificent  white  chain  of  the  high  Alps  of  Berne,  Unterwaldeii^ 
and  Uri,  in  one  unbroken  ridge  of  peaks  and  glaciers,  inclu^ 
ding  the  Jungfrau,  Eigher,  Finster  Aarhorn,  the  Tittlis  (the 
highest  peak  in  Unterwalden),  the  Engclberger  Rothstock, 
and  the  Rristenstock,  between  which  and  the  Seelisberg  runs 
the  road  of  the  St.  Golthard. 

On  the  E.  the  Alpine  chain  continues  to  stretch  un  inter- 
ruptedly along  the  horizon,  and  includes  the  preeminent  peaks 
of  the  l>Odi,  on  the  borders  of  theGrisons,  oftheGISrnisch, 
in  Canton  Glarus,  and  of  the  Sentis,  in  Appenzel.  In  the 
middle  distance,  above  the  lake  of  Lauertz,  lies  the  town  of 
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Scbwytz,  the  cradle  uf  Swiss  ft-eedom,  backed  by  the  twtv 
singular  aharp  peaks  called,  from  tbeir  sbape,  the  Mitns. 
(Mythen).  Above  them  peers  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Giar- 
nisch ;  and  to  the  rt.  of  tbem  is  the  opening  of  the  Muottn 
Thai,  famous  for  the  bloody  conflicts  between  Suwarrow  and 
Massena,  where  armies  manoeuvred  and  fought  on  spots  which, 
before  the  shepherd  and  chamois  hunter  scarcely  dared  to  tread. 
Farther  lo  the  1.  rises  the  mass  of  the  Rossberg,— the  near- 
est mountain  neighbour  of  the  Righi.  The  whole  scene  of 
desolation*caused  by  its  fall  (see  p.  56) ;  the  chasm  on  the  top, 
whence  the  ruin  came ;  the  course  of  the  terrific  avalanclic 
of  stones,  diverging  and  spreading  in  their  descent;  the  1r.k4^ 
of  Lowertz,  partly  filled  up  by  it,  and  the  pools  and  puddles 
caused  in  the  valley  by  the  stoppage  of  the  water-courses, 
are  at  once  displayed  in  abird*s-eye  view. 

The  very  distant  snowy  peak  seen  above  the  top  of  the 
Rossberg  is  the  Sentis. 

The  spectre  of  the  Bighi  is  an  atsmospheric  phenomenon 
not  unfrequently  observed  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains.  It 
occurs  when  the  ctoudy  vapours  happen  to  rise  perpendicu-. 
larly  from  the  valley  beneath  the  mountain  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  sun,  without  enveloping  the  summit  of  the 
Righi  itself.  Under  these  circumstances  the  shadows  of  the 
Rigbi  Culm  and  of  any  persons  standing  on  the  top  are  cast 
upon  the  wall  of  mist,  in  greatly  magnified  proportions.  The 
shadow  is  encircled  by  a  halo,  assuming  the  prismatic  colours, 
of  the  rainbow,  and  this  is  sometimes  doubled,  when  the 
mist  is  thicks 

Two  melancholy  accidents  have  occurred  on  the  top  of  the 
Righi :— in  1820  a  guide,  who  had  attended* an  English  family, 
was  struck  dead  by  lightning  as  he  stood  watching  the  cloud's; 
in  1826,  a  Prussian  officer,  who  had  reached  tbe  summit, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  fell  h*om  a  very  dan- 
gerous  seat  which  he  had  selected  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice 
(the  only  spot  where  the  summit  is  really  a  precipice),  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom.  According  to  anoth'*r 
account,  the  miserable  man  threw  himself  oflf,  having  pre- 
viously announced  his  intention  of  committing  stiicide  to  hi& 
wife,  who  summoned  the  guide  to  arrest  him,  but^  aficr 
•  severe  struggle  her  husband  got  loose,  and  effected,  b^ 
purpose. 
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THE  LAKE  OF  LUCEBNE.    LUCERNE  TO  FLUELEN. 

"'ThAt  sacratl  lake,  withdrawn  among  tlie  bilU, 

lis  depth  of  waters  flank'il  as  with  a  wall 

Bitilt  by  the  giant-race  liefore  the  flood  ; 

Where  not  a  cross  or  chapel  hut  inspires. 

Holy  delight,  lifting  our  thoughts  to  God 

From  godklike  men.     .     .     • 

That  in  the  desert  sow'd  the  seeds  of  life. 

Training  a  band  of  small  republics  there. 

Which  still  exist,  the  envy  ol'  the  world  t 

Who  would  not  land  in  eachj^nd  tread  the  ground — 

4jand  where  Teil  I rap'd  ashore — and  cKmb  to  drink 

or  iHe  three  hallow'd  fountains?     He  that  does 

Pontes  hack  \kw.  heller.     .      *     . 

Each  cliif  and  heml-land,  and  green  promoutoryy 

Graven  with  records  of  the  fMst, 

Sxcites  to  hero  worship.*'     •     •     • 

Skigen. 

The  length  of  the  lake  between  Lueerne  and  Fiuelen  U 
about  7  2/3  «tui>den,»25  1/2  £ng.  miles. 

The  voyage,  in  a  boat  with  three  rowers,  will  take  about 
six  hours, 

Xsteameryf^s  launched  on  the  lake  in  1837,  to  ply  between 
Lucerne,  Fiuelen,  and  the  intermediate  ports  on  the  lake* 
The  boatmen  on  its  shores,  regarding  this  as  an  infringement 
of  their  vested  rights,  exact  of  the  proprietors  a  large  sum  to 
be  paid  on  every  voyage,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss. 

According  to  the  announcement,  printed  in  1838,  the 
steawrboat  '*  LaVilh  deLwifime"'9iiM  run  from  Lucerne 
to  Fiuelen  and  back  eight  times  a  week  during  the  summer 
(from  June  1  to  September  30),  and  five  times  a  week  in  the. 
faring  and  autumn.  It  will  touch  at  Altsiadt,  Weggis,  Y itz- 
iiau,  Bechenried,  Gersau,  Brunnen,  FIQelen,  Stanzstadt, 
and  Alpnacb.  The  fare  to  Fliielen  is  3f.  20  raps  Swiss,  and 
loss  in  proportion  to  the  intermediate  stations.  The  voyage 
will  take  up  about  three  hours. 

Boats  may  be  hired  at  all  the  ports  on  the  lake.  The 
charges  fixed  by  tariff  are  as  follows,  in  French  francs  :— 

To  FIQelen,  a  large  boat,  capable  of  holding  a  carriage,  6f., 
and  each  boatman,  3f.  The  total  expense  of  transporting  a 
carriage  should  not  exceed  26fr.  or  28fr.— five  or  s\\  men 
will  be  required ;  l^ut  it  is  better  for  those  who  have  a  carriage 
to  go  by  land  to  Brunnen,  and  (here  embark.  A  smaller  boat, 
if.  5UC.;  the  smallest,  3f.  75c. 
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To  (lersatt^llriinnen,  or  Boochs,  boaldf.,  man  Sf. 

To  KQMnacbt,  Weggt»r  or  Stanzstadt,  boat,  If.  50c.— each 
man,  If.  50c. 

In  returmng,  ihecharj^e  h  on)T  balftiie  atiQY(5;bul  tbe 
boatmen  need  not  wait  more  thait  tlyree  hottn  unless  paiif  tbe 
full  fare  back. 

In  biring  a  boat  the  employer  should  stipulate  to  be  landed 
at  Gersau,  Grutll,  and  tbe  TeUenplalte,  at  bis  diseretiott,  in 
order  that  he  may  visit  these  spots  by  the  way. 

Much  has  been  said  of  tbe  dangers  of  tbe  lake  of  Lucerne, 
arising  from  storms; that  it  is  subject  lo  sudden  and  tempes- 
tuous winds  admits  of  no  doubt;  but  the  boatmen  can  always 
foresee  tbe  approach  of  a  storm,  and  are  very  careful  not  to 
subject  themselves  to  any  ridr.  Tbe  elumsy  flat-bottotned 
beats,  indeed,  have  an  unsafe  look,  and,  in  windy  weather, 
heave  and  roll  about  immoderately ;  vet  instances  of  aeoi- 
dents  are  hardly  known :  either  the  iMMitmen  will  not  stir 
out  in  bad  weather,  or  put  into  shore  on  tbe  slightest  appear- 
ance of  danger.  Those  who  trust  themselves  on  the  lake 
should  implicitly  follow  the  advice  of  the  boatmen,  and  not 
urge  them  to  venture  when  disinclined. 

The  winds  on  the  lake  are  singularly  capricious  and  va- 
riable, blowing  at  the  same  time  from  opposite  quarters  of 
the  compass  in  different  parts  of  it,  so  that  the  boatmen  say 
that  there  is  a  new  wind  behind  every  promontory.  The 
most  violent  is  the  souih  wind,  or  FObn,  which  often  rushes 
so  furiously  down  the  bay  of  Cri  as  to  prevent  the  progress 
of  any  row-boat,  and  renders  it  doubtful  whether  even  a 
steamer  will  be  able  to  face  it:  During  fine  weather,  in 
summer,  the  north  wind  blows  along  the  bay  of  Uri  from  ten 
to  three  or  four,  after  which  it  dies  away,  and  is  succeeded  by 
tbe  FOhn  blowing  from  the  S.  The  boatmen,  in  cominjg  Worn 
Lucerne,  endeavour  to  reach  FlQelen  before  the  wind  turns. 

The  only  resource,  when  a  storm  arises,  is  to  run  before 
the  wind. 

The  take  of  Lucerne,  or  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons 
(Vier-Waldstadter-See),  so  called  from  the  cantons  of  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  $chwytz,and  Lucerne,  which  cxchistvely  form 
its  shores.  Is  distinguished  above  every  lake  in  Switzerhind, 
and  perhaps  in  Europe,  by  tbe  beauty  and  sublime  grandeur 
of  its  scenery.  It  is  hardly  less  interesting  from*  the  histo- 
rical recollections  connected  with  it.  Its  shores  are  a  classic 
region— the  reputed  sanctuary  of  liberty ;  on  them  took  ptecc 
those  memorable  events  which  gave  freedom  to  Switzerland 
—here  the  first  Confederacy  was  formed ;  and ,  above  all,  its 
borders  were  tbe  scene  of  the  heroic  deeds  and  signal  ven- 
geance of  William  Tell,  on  which  account  Ihcy  are  somci 
times  called  Tell's  Country. 
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The  lake  lies  at  a  height  of  1360  ft.  above  the  sea  level :  it 
is  of  very jrregular  shape,  assuming,  near  its  W.  extremity, 
the  fnrm  of  a  cross,  its  varioqs  bays,  branching  in  different 
directions,  are  each  named  after  the  chief  town  or  village 
siruatcd  on  therh :  thus  the  W.  branch  is  properly  the  lake 
of  Lucerne;  ihen  come  the  bays  of  Alpnach  on  the  S.,  Kikss- 
nncht  on  ^e  N.-,  Buochs.  stretching  £.  andW.;  and  lastly 
the,  bay  of  UrF,  running  N.ani}  S.,  entirely  euplosed  within 
the  mountains  of  that  canton. 

Quitiing  Lucerne,  and  passing  the  long  Hof  Bi  iqkei  the 
bodt  ^iH  arrive ,  in  about  half  an  hour,  a-breast  of  a  promon- 
tory on  the  L,  called  Meggenhorn,  close  off  which  lies  a 
smal I « island,  the  only  one  in  the  lake.  A  Frenchman,  the 
Abbe  Raynal,*  took  upon  himself  to  raise  upon  it  a  monument 
to  the  founder  of  Swiss  liberty  :  it  consisted  of  a  wooden 
obelisk,  pahated  to  look  like  granite,  with  Tell's  apple  aOd 
arrow  on  the  top!  This  gingerbread  memorial  of  vanity  and 
bad  taste  was  luckily  destroyed  by  lightning.  Thus  fur  the 
shores  of  the  lake  are  undulating  hills,,  clothed  with  verdure, 
and  (lotted  with  houses  and  villas— a  smiling  scene,  to  which 
the  dark  ridge  and  Pilatusadds  a  solitary  feature  of  grandeur. 
After  doubling  the  cape  of  the  Meggenhorn,  the  bay  of  KQssr- 
nacht  opens  out  o\\  the  I.,  that  of  Alpnach  on  the  rt.,  and 
the  traveller  finds  himself  In  the  centre  of  the  cross  or  Iran.- 
sept  (so  tocallit)  of  the  lake.  From  this  point  Mount 
Pilate  is  seen  to  great  advantage— clouds  and  darkness  almost 
invariably  rest  upon  bis  head,  and  his  serrated  ridge  and 
gloomy  sides  have  a  sullen  air  in  the  midst  of  the  sunny.and 
cheerful  liandscape  around.  The  superstitions  connected 
with  this  mountain  are  mentioned  at  p.5i.  It  is  the  weather- 
glass of  the  boatmen  and  shepherds,  and,  according  to  the 
-common  sayiAg, 

(Wenn  Pilatu^  ir&gt  sein  Hut  i 

Dann  wird  das  Wetter  gut) 

it  is  a  bad  :stgn  when  Pilate  is  free  from  cloud,  or  doffs  his 
hat  in  theinofffiiog;  but  when  the  clouds  rest  steadily  on  h^s 
forehead  till) Iftte  in  the  afternoon,  fair  weather  may  be 
-expeeted. 

Looking  up  tile  ba^i  of  KUssnacht  the  ruined  castle  of  Ncn 
Habsburg,'  a*  fort  belonging  to  the  counts  of  that  name,  is 
seen  on  theL  perched  on  a  cliff;  and  at  the  further  extremity 
the  village  ofKiissnaeht.  The  colossal  mass  of  the  Righi  oc- 
cupies the  other  side  of  the  bay.  Its  flanks  are  girt  with  fo- 
rests, below  which  runs  a  fringe  of  fields  and  gardens,  dolled 
with  coltaiges;  while,  above,  it  is  clothed  to  ils  very  summit 
with  vcrdmit  postures,  feeding  a  htmdred  flocks;— an  agree- 
able contrast  to  his  neighbour  Pilate. 
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After  weathering  the  promontory  of  Tanzenburg  a  spur  or 
buttress  descending  from  tbe  Righi,  the  village  of  Weggis 
appears  in  sight  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  :  it  is  the  usual 
port  of  disembarkation  for  those  who  ascend  the  Rigbi  from 
the  water  (seep.  G6),  and  inay  be  reached  by  rowing  in  two 
hours  from  Lucerne.  The  high  precipices  opposite  Weggis 
belong  to  Canton  Unterwalden,  but  tbe  narrow  ledge  of 
meadow  at  their  base  is  in  Canton  Lucerne. 

Two  rocky  headlands  projecting  from  the  Righi  on  one 
side,  BuC'  tbe  Bargenburg  on  tbe  other— significantly  called 
the  Noses  (Nasen)— now  appear  to  close  up  the  take;  but  as 
the  boat  advances,  a  narrow  strait,  not  more  than  1  1/2  mile 
wide,  is  disclosed  between  them.  Once  through  these  nar- 
rows, the  Noses  seem  to  have  overlapped  each  other,  and  the 
traveller  enters,  as  it  were,  a  new  lake,  shut  out  by  higb 
mountains  from  that  which  be  has  traversed  before.  This 
oval  basin  is  called  tbe  Gulf  of  Buochs,  frorinthe  little  village 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  on  its  S.  shore,  behind  which  rise 
two  grand  mountains,  the  Bgochser  and  Stanzer-Born. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Righi,  nestles  the 
little  village  Gersau— -(Inn  :  Sonne »  small,  but  clean) — 
which,  with  the  small  strip  of  cultivated  and  meadow  land 
behind  it,  formed,  for  four  centuries,  an  independent  slate, 
undoubtedly  the  smallest  in  civilised  Europe. 

Its  entire  territory  consists  of  a  slope  leaning  against  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  produced  probably  by  the  eai-th  and 
rubbish  washed  down  from  above,  by  two  mountain-torrenU 
breaking  out  of  ravines  behind  it.  The  whole  eitent  of  land 
cannot  measure  more  than  three  miles  by  two,  which  would 
make  a  very  small  parish  in  England  :  scareelv  an  acre  of 
iC  is  level  ground,  but  it  is  covered  with  orchards,  and  sup- 
ports a  population  of  1348  souls,  dwelling  in  171  houses,  82 
of  which  form  the  village. 

It  is  recorded  that  tbe  people  of  Gersau  bought  their  free- 
dom  from  a  state  of  villenage  in  1390,  with  a  sum  of  690  lbs. 
of  pfennings,  scraped  together  after  10.  years'  of  hard  foil,  to 
satisfy  the  Lords  of  Moos,  citizens  of  Lucerne,  whose  serfs 
they  had  previously  been.  They  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence apart  from  any  other  canton,  and  governed  by  a  Ian- 
damman  and  council,  cfaosen  from  among  themselves,  until 
the  French  occupied  Switzerland  in  1798,  since  which  they 
have  been  united  with  the  Canton  Schwytz.  Though  Gersau 
possessed  a  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  its  own,  together  with  a 
gallows  still  left  standing,  no  instance  of  a  capital  execution 
occurred  during  the  whole  of  its  existence  as  a  separate  state. 
'  There  is  something  very  pleasing  in  the  aspect  of  Gersau 
on  the  margin  of  its  quiet  cove,  shrouded  in  orchards  and 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  precipi(*ea  of  4h« 
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Higfai,  for  although  there  is  a  path  hence  to  Brunnen,  and 
another  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  they  are  diflicult  andlittle 
used.  Its  picturesque,  broad-hrimmed  cottages  are  scattered 
among  the  fields  and  chestnut  voods  nearly  to  the  summit  of 
the  slopes;  some  perched  on  sloping  lawns,  so  sleep  that 
they  seem  likely  to  slip  into  the  lake. 

Gevsen  may  be  reached  in  3  1/2  hours  from  Lucerne.  As 
soon  as,it  is  left  behind,  ihe  singular  bare  peaks  ofthe  Mythen 
(M itrea)  start  up  into  view— at  their  foot  the  town  of  Schwytz 
is  built,  and  in  front  of  them  stands  the  viJlage  otBrunn&n— 
(Inn :  GoMener  Adier;  best,  not  very  good}— the  port  ofthe 
Canton  Schwytz^  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Muota.  Its 
position  iu'  reference  to  the  surrounding  scenery  is  one  ofthe 
most  fortunate  on  the  lake,  commanding  a  view  along  two  of 
its  finest  retches.  It  is  the  depdt  for  goods  going  to  and  from 
Italy,  over  the  Saint  Gotthard.  The  warehouse,  called  Stut, 
bears  on  its  outer  waHs  a  rude  painting  of  the  three  Confede- 
rates, to  commemorate  the  first  alliance  which  was  formed 
on  this  spot  between,  the  Forest  Cantons  in  1315,  after  the 
iMttle  of  Morgarten.  Aloys  Reding  here  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  the  French  in  1798. 

Those  who  intend  to  asc/cnd  the  Right  from  this,  usually 
take  a  char  to  Goldau  (charge,  60  batz);  for  pNedestrians  there 
is  a  shorter  footpath  from  Lowertz^  It  Mtkes  five  hours  to 
reach  the  top  (see- p.  62).  Saddle-horses  may  be  hired  here. 
'  Boate  swarm  upon  the  shore :  the  charges  are  somewhat 
exorbitant.  A  large  boat  to  convey  a  carriage  to  Fluellen, 
c6sts  100  batz  (=  14  f.  Fr.)  —a  smaller  one,  9f.  Fr.;  time  re- 
quired, 3  hours.  Hence  to  Lucerne,  by  water,  4  hours.  The 
steamer  now  touches  here  twice  a^day.  > 

Opposite  Brunnen,  the  lake  ofthe*  Four  Cantons  changes 
at  once  its  direction  and  its  character.  Along  the  bay  of  Uri, 
or  of  Flfielen,  as  it  j»  sometihies  called,  it  stretches  nearly 
K.  and  S.  Its  borders  are  perpendicular,  and  almost  unin^ 
terropted  precipices,  the.  basenaents  and  buttresses  of  colossal 
mountains;  higher  than  any  of  those  which  oVei^look  the  other 
branches  of  the  lake,  and  their  snowy  sun^mits  peer  down 
from  above  the  clouds^  or  through  the  gullies  ifi  iheir  sides, 
upon  the  dark  gnlfbeldw.  At  the  poiut  of  the  promontory, 
opposite  Brunnen,  stands  a  small  inn,  called  Treib,  wfih  a 
Iktle  haven-in  front,  in  which  boats  often  take  shelter.  When 
the  violence  ofthe  F5hn  wind  renders  the  navigation  ofthe 
lake  to  FItielen  impracticable,'travellers  sometimes  follow  a 
footbath  from  Treib  over  the  mountains  by  Sdisb^rg.  Baueo, 
Isenthal,  and  Seedorf.  There  is  a  similar  and  equally  difficult 
path  trom  Schwytz  by  Morsebach,  Sisikon,  Tellenriith;  to 
AltQrf»  which  was  neyerUietess  traversed  by  the  French 
General  Leceurhe^  with^  hi0  army,  in  pursuit  of  Suwarrow, 
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4n  the  night,  by  torch-ligbt,  in  1799.  The  wi^nt  of  boats  to 
transport  his  forces  across  the  lake  compelled  him  to  this 
daring  exploit.  On  turning  tbe  corner  of  the  promontory  of 
Treib,  a  singular  rock,  called  Wytenstein,  rising  like  an 
t>belisk  out  of  the  livater,  is  passed,  and  the  bay  of  Uri,.  ia 
all  its  stupendous  grandeur,  bursts  into  view. 

*'  It  is  Upon  this  that  its  superiority  to  all  other  lakes,  or,  as 
Tar  ds  I  know,  scenes  upop  earth,  depends.  The  vast  moun- 
tains rising  on  every  side  and  closing  at  the  end,  with  iheir  rich 
clothing  of  wood,  Ihe  sweet  soft  spots  of  verdant  pastturc 
scattered  at  their  feet,  and  sometimes  on  their  breast,  and  the 
expanse  of  water,  unbroken  by  islands,  and  almost  undisturbed 
by  any  signs  of  living  men,  make  an  impression  which  it  would 
be  foolish  to  attempt  to  convey  by  words." 

"The  only  memorials  which  would  not  disgrace  such  a 
scene,  are  those  of  past  ages,  renowned  for  heroism  and 
virtue,  and  no  part  of  the  world  is  more  full  of  such  venerable 
ones. "  — Mackintosh. 

After  passing  the  Wytenstein  about  a  mile,  the  precipices 
recede  a  little,  leaving  a  small  ledge,  formed  by  earth,  fallen 
from  above,  and  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge.  A  few 
walnut  and  chestnut  trees  have  here  taken  root,  and  the  small 
space  of  level  ground  is  occupied  by  a  meadow  conspicuous 
among  the  surrounding  woods  from  the  brightness  of  its  ver- 
dure. This  is  Griitli,  or  Riitli,  the  spot  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  3  founders  of  Swiss  freedom, 
— Werner  Stauflacher,  of  Steinen,  in  Schwytz;  Erni  (Arnold) 
an  der  Halden,  of  Melchthal,  in  Cnterwalden;  ancf  Walter 
Filrst,  of  Attinghausen,in  Uri.  These  ^*  honest  conspirators*' 
met  in  secret  in  the  dead  of  night,  on  this  secluded  spot,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1307,. to  form  the  plan  for  liberating  their 
country  from  the  oppression  of  their  Austrian  governors. 
They  here  "  ^wore  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  but  to  do  no 
wrong  to  the  Count  of  Habsburg,  and  not  to  maltreat  his 
governors. " 

''These  poor  mountaineers,  in  the  14lh  century,  furnish, 
perhaps,  the  only  example  of  insurgents,  who,  at  the  moment 
of  revolt,  bind  themselves  as  sacredly  to  be  just  and  merciful 
to  their  oppressors  as  to  be  faithful  tp  £;ach  other^ "  The 
scheme  thus  concerted  was  carried  into  execution,  on  the 
following  New-year's  day;  and  such  was  the  origin  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation. 

According  to  popular  belief,  which  everywhere  in  Switzer- 
land connects  political  events  with  religion,  the  oath  of  the 
Gratli  was  followed  by  a  miracle,  and  3  springs  gushed  forth 
from  the  spot  upon  which  the  3  confederates  had  stood.  In 
token,  of  this  every  stranger  is  conducted  to  a  little  hut  built 
over  the  3  sources  otj^xae  water,  aodji;  invited  to  drink  out  of 
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thorn  lo  the  memory  of  ttie  3  founders  of  Swiss  freedom.  It 
is  doubtful  wbether'ihe  3  sources  are  uot  tiicreiy  1  split  ititoU;* 
bat  few  would  search  to  detect ''  the  pious  fraud.  *' 

TbesYiew  from  Griitli  is  delightful.  A  small  scar  maybe 
observed  from  hence  on  the  face  of  the  opposite  precipice  oC 
the  Frohnalpstock,  formed  by  the  .fall  of  a  piece  of  ro6k. 
*'The  fragment  which'  has  left  such  a  trifling  blemish  wa& 
about  1200  feet  wide  :  when  it  fell  it  raised  such  a  wave  on 
the  lake  as  overwhelmed  5  houses  of  the  village  of  Sissigeii, 
disttmtl  mile,  and  11  of  Hs  inhabitants  were  drowned.-  The- 
swell  was  felt  at  Lucerne,  more  than  20  miles oCr."—5tmorid. 

The  shores  of  the  bay  of  Uri  are  utterly  pathless,  since,  for 
the  most  part,  its  sides  are  precipices,  descending  veriically 
into  the  water,  without  an  inch  of  foreground  between.  Here- 
and  there  a  small  sloping  ledge  intervenes,  as  at  Griilli,  and 
on  one  or  two  other  spots  room  has  been  found  for  a  scanty 
group  of  houses*  asat.Sisik'on,  Bauen,  Isleten^  etc. 

A  little  shelf,  or  platform,  at  the  foot  of  the  Achsenburg,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  lake,  called  the  Tellen-Platte,  is  occu- 
pied by  TeLL*s.CHAPEL,^and  may  be  reached  in  3/i  of  an  hour 
from  Grutli.  Here^  according  to  the  tradition,'  Tell  sprung 
on  shore  out  of  the  boat  in  which  Gessler  was  carrying  him  a 
prisoner  to  the  dungeon  of  Kiissnacht  (see  p  55),  when,  as  is 
well  known,  the  sudden  st^orm  on  the  lake  com |)elled  him  to 
remove  TelPs  fetters,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  his  skill  a& 
steersman;  thus  affording  the  captive  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
The  chapel,  ^n  open  arcade,  lined  with  rdde  and  faded  paint- 
ings, representing  the  events  of  the  delivery  of  Switzerland, 
was  erected  by  Canton  Uri  in  1388,  only  31  years  after  Tell's 
death,  and  in  the  presence  of  114  persons  who  had  known 
him  personally— a  strong  testimony  to  prove  that  the  events 
of  his  life  are  not  a  mere  romance.  Once  a  year,  on  the  first 
Friday  after  the  Ascension,  mass  is  said  and  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  chapel,  which  is  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the"  shores  of  the  lake,  who  repair  hither  in  boats,  and  form 
an  aquatic  procession.  •      .  ' 

The  murder  of  Gessler  by  Tell  notwithstanding  the  pravo-. 
cation,  was  a  stain  on  the  Swiss  Revolution,  marked  as  itwas 
c^qually  by  the  just  necessity  which  led  to  it  and  the  wise 
moderation  which  followed  it,  in  preventing  the  shedding  oC 
blood,  so  that  even  the  tyrannical  bailifTsof  the  Emperor  were 
conducted  unharmed,  beyond  the  linptsof  the  confederacy, 
and  there  set'free  :  an  act  of  forbearance  the  more  surprising 
considering  that  many  of  the  Swiss  leaders  were  smarting 
under  personal  wrongs .  inilictcd  by  these  Bailiffs  or  Zwing- 
Herrn. 

Tell,  acting  by  the  impulse  of  his  individual  Wrongs,  had 
well  nigh  marred  the  confederates  by  precipitating  cvenisi 
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before  the  plan  was  prApcrlv  matured.  Yet  (here  is  some- 
tbiiiK  saspirit-stirring.in  the  history  of**  the  mountain  Bru- 
tus/ that  there  is  no  doubt  the  mere  narration  of  it  cotitri- 
buted  as  much  towards  the  success  of  the  insurrectioB  and 
the  separation  of  Switzerland  ft-oni  Austria,  by  rousing  the 
minds  of  a  whole  people,  as  the  deep  and  welHxAicerted 
scheme  of  the  3  conspirators  ofGrAtU. 

The  view  from  Tell's  cha[«l  is  exceedingly  fine.  The 
following  are  the  remarks  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  this 
«eene  hr-".  The  eomfoination  of  what  is  grandest  In  nature, 
wH&wfaateverispure  and  sublime  in  human  conduct,  affected 
me  in  thi^'paMage  (along  the  lake),  more  powerfully  than  any 
scene  which  I  had  ever  seen.  Perhaps  neither  Greece  nor 
Rome  would  have  had  such  power  over  me.  They  are  dead. 
The  present  inhabitants  are  a  new  race,  who  regard,  with 
little  or  no  feeling,  the  memorials  of  former  ages.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  place  in  our  globe  wberjb  deeds  of  pnre 
virtue,  ancient  enough  to.  be  venerable,  are  consecrated  by  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  continue  to  command  interest 
and  reverence.  No  local,  superstition  so  beautiful  and  so 
moral  anywhere  exists.  .  The  inhabitants  of  Thermopyle  or 
Marathon  know  no  more  of  these  famous  spots  than  that  they 
are  f^o  many  square  feet  of  earth.  England  is  too  extensive  a 
rountry  to  make  Runnymede  an  object  of  national  affection. 
Jn  countries  bf  industry  and  wealth  the  stream  of  events 
sweeps  away  these  old  remembrances.  The  solitude  of  the 
Alps  is  a  sanctuary  destined  fur  the  monuments  of  ancient 
virtue;  Grtttli  and  Tell's  chapel  are  as  much  reverenced  by 
the  Alpine  peasants  as  Mecca  by  a  devout  Musselman ;  and 
the  deputies  of  Che  3  ancient  cantons  met,  so  late  as  the  year 
I7t5,  to  renew  their  allegiance  and  their  oaths  of  eternal 
union." 

The  depth  of  the  lake,  opposite  Tell's  chapel,  is  800  feet. 
After  rounding  the  cape  on  which  it  stands,  Flucllen  appears 
in  view.  On  the  £.  shore  the  valley  of  isenthal  opens  out : 
the  vista  up  it  is  terminated  by  the  grand  snowy  peaks  of  the 
PrisUMistockand  Uri  Rothstoek. 

Fitielen,  tiie  port  of  the  Canton  Uri,  may  be  reached  in 
half  an  hour  from  TelPs  chapel.  Here  begins  the  new  car-* 
riageroad  oyer  the  St.  Goltiiard  (Route  34.) 

ROUTE  19. 

THE   PA.S8  OF   THE  BUUNIG.^LUCEUNE    TO  MEYRINGEN  AND 
BRIENZ,  W.ALPIfACU  AND  SARNEN. 

1 0 3/  i  s  t  u  n  d  e  n=:=35  English  miles. 
The  eteam-'bodt  runs  daily  i^)  between  Lucerne  and  Staoz- 
stad. 
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From  Alpnach  (Stad)  to  Lungern  the  road  is  practicable 
for  charg ;  thence  over  the  mountain  to  Meyringen  is  only  a 
beidle  path.  The  traveller  may  either  take  a  boat  at  once 
from  Lucerne  to  Alpnach,  or  go  in  a  char  to  Winkel  (about 
an  hour's  drive),  and  there  embark;  by  which  he  will  save 
«oine  distance.  A  boat  to  Alpnach,  with  i  rowers,  coats, 
from  Lucerne.  20  batt;  Trom  Winkel  8  batx. 
.  From  Winkel,  where  the  char  road  ceases,  the  traveller 
proceeds  by  water  through  a  narrow  straight  between  the  vil- 
lage of  Stanzstadt  (K.  31),  on  the  I.,  and  a  spire  oT  the  Pi* 
latus,  called  Lopper,  on  the  rt.,  into  the  beautiful  and  retired 
gulph  of  the  lake  of  the  4  Cantons,  Chlled  Lake  of  Alpnach. 
Xlie  castle  of  Rotzberg,  on  its  E.  shore,  is  remarkable  as  the 
iirst  stronghold  of  the  Austrians  of  which  the  Swiss  confe- 
derates gained  possession  on  New-year's  day,  1308.  One  of 
Cfae  party^  the  accepted  lover  of  a  damsel  within  Ike  castle, 
being,  according  to  the  praciice  of  Swiss  lovers  even  at  the 
present  time,  admitted  by  a  ladder  of  ropes  to  a  midiiight  in- 
terview with  his  mistress,  succeeded  in  introducing,  in  the 
same  way,  20  of  his  companions,  who  fouml  no  dillicully  iu 
surprising  and  overpowering  the  garrison.  The  loves  of  JSgeli 
and  «Anneli  have,  from  that  day  forth,  been  celebrated  in 
3wiss  song.  A  series  of  simultaneous  risings  in  6thcr  parts 
of  the  forest  x'antons  proved  equally  successful,  and  in  2i. 
hours  the  country  was  freed  from  Ihe  Austrian  rule. 

Gestad,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  bay,  1 1/2  hour  from  Winkel 
Ctnn^  weisscs^  Ross)  is  Ihe  port  for  all  going  to  or  from  the 
Birufiig.    Chars  may  be  hired  here. 

3t/i  Behind  it  is  seen  the  taper  spire  of  Alpnach,  or  Alp- 
iiacht ,  abotJt  1 1/2  mile  distant  from  the  water-side.  It  la 
a  village  of  liOO  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pila- 
lus  (p.  5i).  The  extensive  forests  which  clothe  the  sides  of 
that  noountain  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  Alpnach,  and 
vould  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  its  inhabitants  if  they  could  be 
got  at  more  easily.  It  was  with  a  view  of  turning  to  account 
IIm;  ^ne  timber  growing  on  spots  barely  accessible  by  ordi- 
nary means,  owing  to  their  height  and  the  ruggedness  of  the 
ground,  that  the  celebrated  Slide  of  Alpnach  was  constructed. 
This  was  a  trongh  of  wood,  formed  of  nearly  30,000  trees, 
fastened  together  lengthwise,  5  or  6  feet  wide,  at  the  top,  ami 
3  or  4  feet  deep,  extending  from  a  height  of  2500  feet  dowa 
to  the  water's  edse.  it  was  planned  and  executed  by  a  skilful 
engineer  from  WQrtemberg,  named  Rupp.  The  course  of 
this  vast  inclined  plane  was  in  some  places  circuitous :  it  was 
supported  partly  on  uprights ;  arkd  thus  was  carried  over  a 
deep  ravines,  and  in  two  instances,  passed  under  ground. 
Its  average  declivity  did  not  exceed  .1  foot  in  17,  yet  this  suf- 
ficed to  discharge  a  tree  103  feet  long  and  four  feet  in  dia- 
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fiioter,  in  the  short  space  uf-6  iiiiiiulcs,  from  the  upper  cncf 
t»t'  the  trough,  where  it  was  lauitehed,  iuto  the  lake:  below,  a 
flistance  eiceeding  8  English  miles.  The  trees  were  pre- 
>  iously  prepared  by  being  stripped  of  their  branches,  barked, 
<tnd  rudely  dressed  with  the  axe.  The  bottom  of  the  trou^ 
was  ^  kept  constantly  wet  by  allowing  a  rill  of  water  to  trickle 
down  it,  to  diminish  thereby  the  friction.  Professor  Playfair^ 
who  ha?  written  a  most  interesting  account  oCthe  slide^says, 
fhat  the  ti^ees  shot  downwards  with  a  noise  like  the  roar  of 
ihunder  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  seeming  to  shake 
the  trough  as  they  passed.  Though  the  utmost  care  was 
i^uken  to  remove  every  obstacle,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
»  tree  stuck  by  the  way,  or,  being  arrested  suddenly  in  its 
{trogress,  leaped  or  bolted  out  of  the  trough  with  a  force  capa- 
ble of  cutting  oyer  the  trees  growing  at  tlie  side,  and  which 
often  dashed  the  log  itself  to  atorns.  To  prevent  dccidents, 
watchmen  were  stationed  at  regular  distances  along  the.  sides 
(luring  the  operation  of  discharging  the  wood,  and  a  line  of 
telegraphs,  similar  to  those  in  use  on  modern  railways,  were 
o.Htablished,  showing,  by  a  concerted  signal,  when  anythiDg 
went  wrong.  The  timber  when  discharged  was  collected  on 
the  lake  and  floated  down  the  Reuss  into  the  Rhine,  where  it 
was  formed  into  rafts,  such  as  arc  commonly  met  with  on  thai 
river,  and  sold  in  Holland  for  ship-buildihg  and  other  purposes. 
.Napoleon  had  contracted  for  ihe  greater  part  of  the  timber, 
U)  supply  his  dockyards;  but  the  peace  of  1815,  by  diminish- 
ing- the  demand  rendered  the  speculation  unprofitable,  and 
the  slide,  having  been  long  abandoned,  was  taken  down  in 
1819.  ■:  Similar  slides,  nearly  as  long,  arecoipmon  throughout 
the  great  forests  of  the  Tyrol  and  Styria.  (See  Hand-book 
for  S.  Germany.)  Since  1833  some  French  speculators  have 
constructed  a.  cart  road  up  the  Pilatus  into  the  centre,  of  it& 
forests,  and  the  timber  squared  or  sawn  in Ur planks  is  now. 
brought  down  on  the  axle,  drawn  by  20  or  30  horses  and  oxen, 
without  sustaining  any  injury  in  its  descent. 

The  Church  of  Alpnach^  a  handsome  modern  edifice,  wa& 
built  with  the  timber  brought  down  by  the  slide.  A .  char 
may  be  hired  at  Alpnach  to  go  to  Luugern  for  18  Fr..  fr* 

The  Canton  Unterwalden,  which  we  are  about  traverse,  is 
totally  unprovided  with  milestones;  for  this  reason,  that,  by 
an  ancient  and  Tespecled  law,  every  inhabitant  is  bouud  to 
^uide  the  stranger  who  questions  him,  on  his  way,  without  fi« 
or  charge.  The  road  ascends  the  valley  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Aa  to 

'.  11/2  Sarnen.--(/nn:  Schltissel  (key);  not  very  good  or 
clean).  This  village,  of  1030  inhabitants,  is  tbe.capilalof  (he 
division  of  the  canton  called  Obwalden,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Government.    It  is  pleasingly  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the. 
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lake  of  Sarpen,  nt  the  foot  ofan  eminence  called  Landenberg^ 
a  Spot  memorable  in  Swiss  history  as  the  residence  of  ih* 
cruel  Austrian  bailiff  or  that  name  who  put  out  the  eyes  of 
the  aged  Henry  An  de'r  llalden.  This  act  of  atrocity  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  pQpular  mind,  contributing,  with  othei 
events,  to  the  out-break  of  the  Swiss  insurrection.  On  New* 
year's  mdrning^  1308,  20  peasants  of  Obwalden  repaired  to 
the  castle  with  the  customary  presents  of  game,  poultry,  etc., 
for  the  seigneur,  who  had  gone  at  that  hour  to  mass.  Ad* 
milted  within  the  walls,  they  fixed  to  their  stai'es  the  pike- 
beads  which  they  had  concealed  beneath  their  dress,  blew  a 
blast  as  a  signal  to  30  confederates  who  lay  in  ambush,  un-* 
der  the  alders,  outside  of  the  gate,  and,  in  conjunction,  cap- 
tured the  stronghold  almost  without  resistance.  No  vestige 
of  the  castle  now  remains, :  the  terrace  which  occupies  its 
site,  and  commands  a  most  beautiful  view,  has  since  16i6 
served  for  the.  annual  convocations  of  the  citizens  of  the  can- 
ton, who  meet  there  to  eiercise  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
magistrates.  Adjoining  it  is  the  public  shooting  house,  for 
the  practice  of  rifle  shooting; 

Tlxe  Mathhaus,  a  plain  edifice,  not  unlike  the  court-house 
of  an  English  couqty  town,  contains,  in  its  ** business-like 
council  chambers/'  portraits  of  the  landammen  for  several 
ages;  '*The  artists  have  been  particularly  successful  in  dc- 
lineatiDg  their  beards/'  There  is  one  picture,  however,  better 
than  the  rest,  of  Nicolas  von  der  Flue,  one  of  the  worthies 
of  S^witzerland,  more  particolarly  respected  in  this  canton, 
where  effigies  of  him  abound,  ue  enjoys  the  rare  reputa- 
tion of  a  patriot,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  peace-maker,  having 
spent  his  life  in  allaying  the  bitterness  and  dissentions  between 
his  cduntrymen,  which,  atone  time,  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Helvetian  Republic.  In  the  vigour  of  his  years 
fae  retired  from  the  world  into  the  remote  valley  of  MelchthaT, 
where  he  passed  his  time  as  a  hermit  in  a  humble  cell,  in 
exercises  of  piety.  His  reputation,  for  wisdom  as  well  as 
virtue,  was  so  high  that  the  counsellors  of  the  confederacy 
flocked  to  him  in  his  solitude  to  seek  advice.  His  sudden 
appearance  before  the  Diet  at  Stanz,aRdhis  conciliating  coun- 
sels prevented  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy.  .  After  en- 
joying the  respect  of  men  during  his  lifetime,  he  was  honoured 
after  his  death  (1487)  as  a  saint.  . 

The  Melchthal,  mentioned  above ,  opens  out  to  the  E.  of 
garnen.  At  its  mouth,  close  to  the  chapfel  of  5t.  Niklausen , 
stands  an  isolated  tower,  one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in 
the  canton,  dating  from  the  earliest  Christian  times,  when  it 
was  erected,  probably  as  a  belfry.  Melchthal  was  the  native 
place  of  Arnold  An  der  Halden,  one  of  the  conspirators,  of 
GrtktU  (p.  76>.    While  ploughing  his  field  near  Schiid,  he  was 

5. 
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itilerrupted  by  a  messenger  sent  from  tbe  bailiiT  ] 
to  seize  his  yoke  of  oien.  Enraged  by  the  insolence  vf  the 
servant,  and  (he  fnjastice  of  the  dematid,  Arnold  beat  the  man 
so  as  to  break  his  finger;  and  fearing  the  tyrant's  vengeance, 
fled  over  the  modntains  into  Uri,  littte  anticipating  that  hi& 
rash  act  ^ouid  be  Ytsited  by  the  tyrant  upon  his  fiither,  by 
depriving  him  of  sight. 

,  Tbe  valley  or  Sarnen ,  bounded  by  gentry  sloping  hills,  ha» 
nothing  Alpine  in  its  scenery ;  its  (Character  is  quiet,  and  p^is- 
loral,  and  pleasing.  The  successfdl  experiment  of  letting  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Lungem  has  led  iq  a  similar  project 
of  reducing  that  of  Sarnen,  which  will,  probab^,  be  carried 
into  effect  sooner  or  later. 

The  road  skirtqig  the  E,  shore  of  the  take  traverses  the 
pretty  village  of  Sachslen.  Within  the  Parish  Church,  !^i- 
cholas  von  det*  Flue,  the  hermit  and  saiht,  is  InterM.  His 
bones  lie,  but  do  not  repose,  in  a  richly  ornamented  Shrine, 
under  the  high  altar;  for  at  stated  seasons  they  are  raised  in 
order  to  be  eihibiCed  to. the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  repair 
hither  to  pay  their  vows  to  the  saint.  He  is  known  to  the 
peasants  by  the  name  of  Bruder  Klaus.  The  Walls  Hre  lined, 
by|  devotees,  with  votive  tablets  offered  to  the  shrine  of^St. 
Nicolas,  recording  miracles  supposed  to  have  been  performed 
by  him.  The  village  Gyswyl,  oh  the  rt.  of  the  ro^d,  was  half 
swept  away  in  1629  by  an  inundation  otthe  torrent  Lauibach, 
which  brought  so  much  rubbish  into  the  valley  as  to  dam  up 
the  waters  of  the  Aa.  A  lake,  thus  created,  lasted  for  t30 
years/ when  it  was  finally  let  otf  by  an  artificial  canal  into  the 
lake  of  Sarnen. 

The  steep  ascent  of  the  Kaiserstuhl  requires  t6i)e  surmoun- 
ted before  the  road  reaches  a  higher  platform  in  the  valley  oc- 
cupied by  the  lake  of  Lungem, 

This  lake  was  formerly  a  beautiful  sheet  ^{  water,  embow- 
ered in  woods  sweeping  down  to  its  mak-gin,  and  partly  in- 
closed by  steep  banks.  The  dwellers  on  its  shores,  less 
influenced  by  lidmiration  of  its  picturesqueness,  than  by  the 
prospect  of  enriching  thepiselves  in  the  acquisition  of  500 
acres  of  good  land,  previously  buried  under  water,  have  re- 
cently tapped  it,  lowering  its  surface  by  about  SO  feet^  and  re- 
ducing  its  dimensions-^and  thereby  its  beau ty-^^y  nearly  one 
half.  The  works  designed  to  effect  this  object  Were  com- 
menced in  1788,  but  had  been  repeatedly  interrupted  by  want 
of  funds,  and  by  political  commotions:  They  owe  their  re- 
cent completion  to  a  joinVstoek  company,  consisting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  aided  by  a  skilful  engineer,  named 
Sulzberger.  The  earlier  attempts  had  been  limited  to  the 
bortnjg  of  a  tunnel  thh>ugh  the  ridge  of  the  Kaiserstuhl, which, 
crossing  the  valley  between  the  lakes  of  Sarnen  and  Luogera^ 
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tivrfiis  a  nataral  dam  ta  Ihe  waters  of  the  latter.  The  tunnel 
i)egins  near  Bargleo,  and  is  carried  in  a  sloping  direction  gra- 
dually :Upward8  towards  tlu;  lake.  Before  Sulzberger  took  the 
matter  in  haodit  had  made  considerable  progress;  butstill  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  task  remained,  viz.,  to  complete  it; 
and  break  a  passage  into  the  lake  without  injury  to  the  lower 
valley,  or  loss  of  life  to  those  employed.  Having  with  much 
labour  driven  the  tupnel  as  near  to  the  bed  of  the  lake  as  the 
excavations  could  .with  safety  becatried,  it  became  necessary 
to  guard  against  any  sudden  irruption.  With  this  obje<;t  in 
view,  he  at  first  proposed  to  bore  a  number  of  small  holes 
with  an  auger. through  the  intervening  rock,  and  to  close 
them  with  cocks  to  open  and  shUt  at  pleasure.  A  boring-rod, 
f  2  feet  in  length ,  driven  through  the  rock,  was  followed  by 
a  discharge  of  mud  and  water,^  and.a  blow  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer by  the  miner  from  within  was  reverberated  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  so  as  to  be  perceived  by  persons  stationed  in  a 
boat  above  the  spot-^proving  that  the  basin  of  the  lake  had 
been  perforated. 

The  engineer  now,  however,  discovered  that  the  friable 
nature  of  the  rock  traversed  by  the  rod,  and  the  clay  and  sand 
above  it,  rendered  the  plan  of  draining  the  lake  by  a  number 
of  spfiaJl  perforations  impracticable.  He  was  thus  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  a  mine»  and  for  this  purpose  be  enlarged 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  by  driving  a  shaft  or  chamber,  about  6 
ft.  square,  upwards,  so  as  iq  reach  within  0  ft.  of  the  water. 
A  cask ,  containing  950  lbs.  of  powder,  was  then  conveyed  to 
the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  finally  hoisted  into  this  veriical 
chamber,  by  propping  ^t  upon  logs  of  wbt)d;  then,  a  match 
being  attached  to  it,  the  end  of  the  tunnel  was  rammed  tight 
with  sand  many  feet  thick,'  to  prevent  the  mine  exploding 
backwards.  Upwards  of  500  men,  relieving  each  other' day 
and  night,  were  empfoyed  to  execute  this  part  of  the  task,  the 
difficulty  of  which  consisted  not  merely  in  the  weight  to  be 
transported  along  a  passage  not  more  than  a  foot  wider  than 
the  cask  on  any  side,  but  in  the  foulness  xtf  the  air  inhaled  by 
60  many  labourers,  which  soon  became  so  bad  as  to  extinguish 
all  the  lights;  while  the  constant  influx  of  water,  pouring  in 
through  the  cminnies  of  the  gflillery;  threw  further  impedi- 
ments iatheHray  of. the  miner.  As  it  was  impossible  to  renew 
the  air  by  artificial  ventilation,  it  became  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  men  for  several  bours  At  a  time.  In  addition  to  all 
this  a  great  pwt .of  the  operations  were  necessarily  performed 
io  the  dark. 

The  length  of  the  tunnel  was  1305  ft.  Strong  flood-gates 
had  been  erected  at  its  lower  extremity,  to  modify  and  re- 
strain the  issue  of  the  flood.  All  things  being  thus  prepared, 
on  the  morning  of  January  9, 1836,  a  cannon-shot,  fired  from 
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the  Kaiserstuhl ,  an&wcred'by  another  on  ihe  Laudenherg, 
give  notice  to  the  whole  valley  of  what  was  about  to  ha|>* 
pen,  and  a  bold  miner,  named  Spire,  was  despatched  with 
two  companions  to  fire  the  train.  The  length  of  the  match 
was  so  regulated  as  to  give  them  ample  time  to  escape  through 
the  tunnel  :  and  their  return  to  daylight  was  announced  by 
the  firing  of  a  pistol.  A  nqultitude  of  spectators  had  collet*^ 
ted  ou  the  surrounding  hills  to  witness  the  tesult  of  the  ex- 
periment which  had  cost  so  much  time  and  money  to  exe^ 
cute,  and  in  which  many  were  so  deeply  interested— while 
vansidcrable  anxiety  prevailed  as  to  its  happy  result.  Expec^ 
tation  was  now  at  the  utmost  stretch ;  ten  minutes  had  elap- 
sed beyond  the  time  allotted  to  the  match,  and  nothing  was 
heard.  Some  began  to  fear;— in  a  minute  two  dull  expio* 
sions  were  heard;  but  they  neither  shook  the  ground  above, 
nor  even  broke  the  ice  which  at  that  season  covered  the 
lake.  No  one  doubted  that  the  mine  had  failed,  when,  on  a 
sudden,  a  joyful  shout  from  below  announced  its  success,  as 
a  black  torrent  of  mud  and  water  intermixed  was  seen  by 
those  stationed  near  the  lower  end  of  the  tunnel  to  issue  from 
its  mouth.  The  winter  season  had  been  expressly  chosen  for 
the  consummation  of  the  undertaking  because  the.  waters 
arc  then  lowest,  and  many  of  the  tributary  torrents  are  fro- 
zen or  dried  up. 

The  drainage  of  the  Lake  of  Lungern  was  effected  gradually^ 
and  safely.  In  six  days  the  water  fell  14  feet,  and  in  ten  days 
more  the  lake  had  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  mouth  of  the  ton* 
nel.  The  lake  of  Gyswyl,  indeed,  was  filled  again,  and  ]aste<i 
for  a  few  days;  during  which  it  laid  several  houses  under  wa- 
ter, but  it  was.soon  drained  off.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Lungern  appearances  were  at  first  alarming.  The  steep  banks, 
deprived  on  a  Sudden  of  the  support  of  the  water,  began  to 
crack;  large  masses  broke  off,  and  a  very  considerable  fissure 
appeared  near  the  village  of  Lungern,  which  threatened  inju- 
ry to  it ;  so  that  the  church  and  many  of  the  houses  were  dis- 
mantled and  abandoned,  and  the  bells  removed  from  the 
tower.  A.piece  of  ground,  several  acres  in  extent,  did,  in  fact, 
separate,  and  slide  into  the  water,  just  after  a  house  and 
shed,  which  stood  on  it,  had  been  pulled  down,  and  removed. 
Fortunately  this  was  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  and  church 
and  village  are  still  safe.  The  uncovered  land  presented,  for 
some  months,  only  a  blank  surPace  of  mud  and  sand  to  which- 
the  crows  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  feed  on  the  worms 
and  shell  fish  left  dry  by  the  receding  waters.  By  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  a  scanty  cr^p  of  potatoes  was  raised  on  part 
of  it,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  become  valua- 
ble for  agricultural  purposes.  The  aqueous  deposits  brought  * 
down  into  the  lake  by  tributary  brooks,  and  lajd  bare  by  this 
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di-aiiitfge,  ^  ill  be  remarked  with  interest  by  the  geologist,  us 
iliuslrdtin;;  ihc  progress  of  the  rorinatioii  of  strata,  and  ibo 
variation  of  their  dip.  Much  float  wood  was  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  lake;  it  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  brown  coa). 

The  cost  of  this  enterprise  was  51,826f.  (5000i.)i  and  19;<>00 
days'  labour  performed  by  the  peasants. 

3  Lunger n  {inns :  Sonne,  better  than  that  at  Sarnen  ; 
f.5we),  the  last  village  in  the  valley,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vrunig,  ond  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  now  renr.oved  by  the 
drainage  some  distance  from  it.  Here  the  char  road  ceases, 
and  the  rest  of  the  way  must  be  trav  elled  on  foot,  or  on 
horses,  which  are  kept  here  for  hire.   (^  8  and  10.) 

From  Lungern  to  Meyringen  is  a  journey  of  between  3  and 
i  hours.  A  steep  path  leads  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Brunig; 
3580  feet  above  the  sea-level,  where  a 

I  Toll-house  (furnishing  beds  in  case  of  need)  marks  the 
fiontier  of  Canton  Berne,  and  the  culminating  point  of  the 
INiss.  From  a  little  chapel  near  this  a  cliarming  and  first-rate 
view  is  obtained  along  the  entire  valley  of  Nidwalden,  backed 
by  the  Pilatus,  with  the  Lungern  See  for  a  foregroundt  for- 
ining  altogether**  one  of  the  most  delicious  scenes  in' Swit- 
zerland,** to  use  the  words  /)f  Latrobe,  though  destitute  of 
the  grandeur  presented  by  snowy  peaks.  To  survey  these, 
however,  the  traveller  has  only  to,  proceed  a  few  yards  far-* 
ther,  to  the  brow  of  the  descent,  where  the  valley  of  Hasli , 
with  the  Aar  winding  through  the  midst,  opens  out  to  view, 
backed  by  the  gigantic  and  snow-white  crests  of  the  Wetter- 
horn,  Eigher,  anil  others  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  Here  the 
road  separates,  one  branch  leads  to  the  lake  of  Brienz,  on  the 
rt.;  the  other  to  Meyringen,  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  rich 
flat  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  From  the  opposite 
precipices,  two  or  three  streaks  of  white  may  be  discerned— 
these  are  the  falls  of  the  Beichenhach. 

I I  /2  Meyringen,  (Route  27.)     ' 

ROUTE  22. 

LUCEHNB  TO  BERNE,   OE  THCN,  BT  THE   ENTLEBUCH. 

17  1/6  stqnden, »  56  Eng.  miles. 

A  diligence  goes  daily  in  summer. 

This  is  the  best  and  shortest  of  the  two  carriage^oads  to 
Berne. 

3  At  the  village  of  Scbachen  the  ascent  of  the  Bramegg 
commences,  and  continues  gradually  upwards  for  about  5' 
miles.  An  excellent  road,  passing  the  baths  of  FambQhl  (a 
solitary  inn),  has  been  constructed  within  a  few  years  over 
this  mountaiq  :  its  top  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Pilatus 
and  Ri^hl.  The  slope  of  the  Bratticgg  on  the  opposite  side  is 
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1.  A  seminary f  for  young  gentlemen,  about  80  in  number, 
from  all  parts  or  £urop.e:  there  arc  some  English.  They 
receive  here  an  education  on  very  moderate  terms;  "  but  it 
is  more  than  doubtful .  whether  it  be  such  as  to  fit  them  for 
English  society,  or  for  utility  in  their  own  country  when  they 
return. "— /*.  Every  summer,  during  the  vacation,  they  make 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  Switzerland,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  tutors.  There  is  a  separate  school  of  instruction  for 
schoolmasters. 

2.  A  school  for  the  poor,  who  are  taught  according  to  the 
system  of  M.  Fellenberg,  on  an  extensive  scale,  having  the 
double  object  of  instructing  farmers  and  introducing  agricul- 
tural improvements,. not  wholly  free  from  a. character  of 
quackery. 

3.  An  agricultural  establishment,  consisting  of  a  model 
farm ;  an  experimental  farm;  an  extensive  collection  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  a  manufactory  for  making  them. 

The  surrounding  district  was  little  better  than  a  bog  when 
M.  Fellenberg  settled  here  in  1799 :  he  has  since  gradually 
brought  it  into  cultivation.  There  is  a  direct  road  from  Berne 
to  Hofwyl  by  the  Enghe,  Reichenbach,  and  Buchsee,  about  9 
miles.  * 

A  little  beyond  the  further  eitremity  of  the  avenue  of  (he 
Enghe,  lies  the  old  castle  of  Reichenbach,  which  belonged  to 
Rudolph  of  frlach,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Laupen,  who  was 
murdered  here,  in  his  old  age,  by  his  sori-in-law,  Jost  von 
Rudenz,  with  the  very  sword  which  he  had  wielded  at  that 
glorious  victory.  The  assassin  was  pursued,  as  he  fled  from 
the  scene  of  his  crime,  by  the  two  blood  hounds  of  the  aged 
warrior,  who  broke  loose  at  their  master's  cries.  They  tracked 
the  murderer's  footsteps  of  their  own  accord,  and  after  some 
hours  returned  with  gore-stained  lips,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  or  known  of  Jost  von  Rudenz. 

3.  Bern— (/ntw,  Falke,  Faucon),  one  of  the  best  inns  in 
Switzerland.  Charges— table  d'hdte,  at  one,  3  fr.;  at  four,  4fri; 
breakfast,  1  fr.  10  suns;  tea,  ^itto;.beds,  2  fr.  10  sous. 

Families  and  persons  desiring  to  be  quiet,  may  beiiccom- 
modated  in  a  separate  house,  called  Petit  Faucon,  in  a  back 
street,  from  the  roof  of  which  there  is  a  fine  view;— Couronne, 
also  good ;— Cigogne  (Storch).  The  Abbayes,  or  houses'  of  the 
guilds,  also,  accommodate  travellers :  the  best  is  the  Distelz- 
wang,  or  Abbaye  aux  Genlilshommes.  Table  d'hdte  2  fr.  &r 
sous. 

Berne,  capital  of  the  largest  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  seat  of 
the  Swiss  Diet  (Vorort)  alternately  with  Zurich  and  Lucerne,, 
and  residence  of  mpst  of  the  foreign  ministers,  contained,  in 
1936,  22,751  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  a  lofty  sandstone  pro~y 
montory, formed  by  the  winding  course  of  the  Aar, which- 
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nearly  snrround^  it,  flowing  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gnlly, 
^'iih  stcop  and  in  places  precipitous  sides  (stalden).  It  is 
proposed  to  remedy  the  inconvenient  aseent  and  descent  by 
y^hidk  the  town  can  alone  be  reached  from  the  E.,  by  throvini; 
a  lofty  bridge  of  stone  or  i^ire  over  this  gully.  The  distant 
aspect  of  the  town,  planted  on  this  elevated  platform,  1600 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  imposing,  and  there  is  something 
striking  in  its  interior,  from  the  houses  all  being  built  of  mas- 
sive stone.  It  has  this  peculiarity,  that  almost  all  the  houses 
rest  upon  arcades  (Lauben),  wbich  furnish  covered  walks  on 
r  ach  side  of  the  streets,  and  ace  lined  with  shops  and  stalls. 
The  lowness  of  the  arches,  however,  and  the  solidity  of  th« 
buttresses  supporting  them,  render  these  colonnades  gloomy 
and  close.-  Along  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  overhanging  the 
Aar,  and  removed  from  the  main  streets,  are  (he  more  aristo^ 
cratic  residences  of  the  exclusive  patricians. 

Rills  of  water  are  carried  through  the  streets  to  purify  them, 
and  (hey  are  abundantly  furnished  with  FouniainSy  each 
surmounted  by  some  quaipt  efligy:  One  of  these,  ihe Kinder^ 
fresser^Brunnen {Ogre" s-tounimn)f  on  the  Corn-house-square, 
receives  its  name  from  a  figure  (probably  Saturn)  devouring 
a  child,  with  others  stuck  in  his  girdle  and  pockets  ready  for 
consumption.  Some  bear  the  figures  of  armed  warrJOrs.  such 
as  Sampson  and  David;  another  fs  surmounted  by  a  female 
figure,  probably  Hebe ;  but  the  favourite  device  is  the  Bear^ 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  canton,  which  is  what  the  French 
heialds  call  an  **  armoirie  parlante;  "  the  wor|l  *'  1/em** 
si^^nifyin^  a  bear,  in  old  German,  or  rather  in  the  Suabian 
dialect.  Indeed  the  apimal  is  as  great  a  favourite  here  as  in 
the  House  of  Bradwardine.  Thus,  the  npper  fountain  in  tho 
principal  street  is  surmounted  by  a  bear  in  armour,  with 
breast-plale,  (high-pieces,  and  helmet ;  a  sword  at  his  side 
and  a  banner  in  his  paw.  The  Schiitzen  Brunnen  is  (he 
figure  of  a  Swiss  crossbowman  of  former  days,  attended  by  a 
young  bear  as  squire. 

Along  the  line  of  the  principal  street  are  three  antique 
watch-towers.  The  Clock  tower  (Zeitglockcnthurm)  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town ,  though ,  when  originally 
built,  in  1191,  by  Berchtold  V.,  of  Zahringen,  it  guarded  the 
outer  wall.  Its  droll  clock- work  puppets  are  objects  of  won- 
der to  an  admiring  crowd  of  gaping  idlers.  A  minute  before 
the  hour  strikes,  a  wooden  cock  appears,  'cr.ows  twice,  and 
flaps  his  wings ;  then,  while  a  puppet  strikes  the  hour  on  a 
bell,  a  procession  of  bears  issues  out,  passes  in  front  of  a 
iigure  on  a  throne,  who  marks  the  hour  by  gaping  and  by 
lowering  his  sceptre.  Further  on  in  the  street  stands  the 
EUficht  r/iurm  (cage  tower),  now  used  as  a  prison;  and 
beyond  it  Christopher's  tower,  also  called  Goliath's,  fron^ 
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the  figure  of  a  giant  upon  it.  The  great  charm  of  Rerne  is 
the  view  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  the  town  and  every  emi- 
nence in  its  neighbourhood  comniaitds  in  clear  weather.  Thi$ 
is  excellently  seen  from  the  Platform,  a  lofty  terrace,  plan- 
ted with  shady  rows  of  trees,  overlooking  the  Aar,  behind  the 
Minster.  More  than  a  dozen.snowy  peaks  of  the  great  chain 
are  visible  from  hence ;  they  appear  in  the  following  order, 
beginning  from  the  E.  :— 1,  Wetlerhorn;  3,  Schreckhorn ;  3. 
Fin8ter-Aarhorn;4,£igher;5,  M6nch;6,  Jungfrau;  8,Gletschcr 
horn;  0.  Mittaghorn ; )o,  Blui&lisAlp;  It, In  the  middle  dis- 
tance,. Niesen;  t9,  Stockhorn. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  sublime  sight  than  this  view  at 
sunset;  especially  at  times  when,  from  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere,,  the  slanting  rays  are  reflected  from  the  Alpine 
snows  in  hues  of  glowing  pink.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  gaze 
on  these  Alps  and  glaciers  without  desiring  to  explore  their 
recesses  which  enclose  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
in  Switzerland.  The  Platform  itself,  supported  by  a  massive 
wall  of  masonry,  rises  108  feet  ahpve  the  Aar  ;  yet  an  in- 
scription on  the  parapet  records  that  a  young  student,  mounted 
on  a  spirited  horse,  which  had  been  frightened  by  some  chil- 
dren, and  leaped  the  precipice,  reached  the  bottom  with  no 
other  hiA-t  than  a  few  broken  ribs.  The  horse  was  killed  on 
the  spot.  The  rider  became  minister  of  Kerzer^  and  lived 
to  a  good  old  age ! 

The  ilf tfufar,  a  very  beautiful  gothic  building,  was  begun 
1421,  and  Qnished  1457.  One  of  its  architects  was  the  son  of 
Erwiu  of  Steinbach,  who  built  Strasburg;  and  many  of  the 
ornaments,— such  as  the  open  parapet  running  round  the 
roof,  and  varying  in  pattern  between  each  buttress,  are  not 
inferior  in  design  or  execution  to  those  of  Strasburg.  The 
chief  ornament  is  the  great  W.  portal,  bearing  sculptured 
reliefs  of  the  Last  Judgment,  flanked  by  figures  of  the  Vise 
and  foolish  Virgins,  ttc  The  interior  is  not  remarkable.  In 
the  windows  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  aristocratic  burghers 
of  Berne,  in  all  the  pomp  of  heraldry;  along  the  walls  arc 
tablets,  bearing  the  names  of  18  officers  and  C83  soldiers,  citi- 
zens of  Berne,  who  fell  fighting  against  the  French  1798^ 
There  is  also  a  monument  erected  by  the  town,  in  1600,  to 
Berchtold,  of  Zdhringen,  founder  of  Bernew 

The  Museam  contains  one  of  the  best  collections  of  the 
natural  productions  of  Switzerland  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
It  is  open  to  the  publics  tim«sa«week:  strangers  may  obtain 
admittance  at  all  times  by  a  small  fee. 

In  ihe  zoological  department  there  are  stufl'ed  specimens 
of  the  bear  at  all  ages.  Two  young  cubs,  about  the  size  of 
kittens,  respectively  8  and  SI  days  old— hideous  and  uncoutb 
monsters-^-enahle  one  easily  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
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Tulgar  error  that  the  bear  was  licked  into  shape  by  its  mother. 
The  lyni  of  the  Alps,  and  the  'Steinbeck,  bQlh  from  the 
Bernese  chain,  are  interesting  from  their  rarity;  these  animals 
having  nearly  disappeai-ed  From  Europe. 

Here  is  .deservedly  preserved  the  skin  ot  Barry  ^  one  ofthe 
dogs  of  St.  Bernard,  who  Is  recorded  to  have  saveil  the  lives 
6r  15  human  beings  by^bis  sagacity. 

A  chamois  with  three  horns,  one  growing  out  of  the  nose; 
a  sj^ecimen  of  a  cross  breed  between  the  steinbock  and  do- 
mestic goat,  which  lived  7  years;  a  wild  boar,  of  gigantic  size 
and  briistling  niien,  are  also  worth  notice. 

In  Xhe  Ornithological  department  are  the  ISmmergpycr 
(vulture  of  lambs),  the.  feathered  monarch  of  the  Alps,  and 
inferior  in  size  to  the  condor  alone  among  birds.  It  breeds 
only  on  the. highest  mountains. 

In  addition  to  the  native  hhrds  of  Switzerland,  a  perfect 
collection  of  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  to  be  seen 
here,  together  with  their  nests  and  eggs,  there  are  8pecinien& 
of  several  foreign  and  tropical  birds  which  have  found. their 
way  into  Switzerland  by  accident;  viz.,  a  flamingo  kiili'd  near 
the  lake'of Moral,  and  a  pelican  from  Con&tance.  *'  Possibly  tho 
flamingo  came  from  the  waters  ofthe  district  around  Nismes 
and  AVrgnon,  where  these  birds  are  ngt  uncommon."  P. 

The  departments  of  geology  and  mineralogy  are  very  rioh. 
The. geology  of  Switzerland  may  he  well  studied  in  the  very 
complete  series  of  fossils  collected  by  JIf .  Stttder,  an  eminent 
living  geologist,  and  others. 

There  are  a  number  of  beautif^J  specimens  of  all  the  rarest 
and  finest  minerals  from  St.  Gotthard. 

Sevieral  pl^s  in  relief  of  various  paris  of  Switzerland  will 
l^rove  equally  instructive  to  the  student  of  geography  and 
geology. 

In  a  small  collection  of  Antiquities  the  following  objects 
seem  to  desferve  mentioning:  —some  Roman  antiquities  duff 
up  in  Switzerl^nd;  the  Prie  Dieu  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
]iart  of  his  tent-hangings,  captured  by  the  Bernese  at  Grande 
son;  the  pointed  shoes-woi*n  by  the  Bernese  nobles  in  the 
XVIth  century;  some  dresses,  etc.  (Vom  the  South  Sea  islands, 
and  the  dagget  with  which  Captain  Cook  was  slain  (*?), 
brought  over  by  Weber,  the  artist,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  who  was  of  Swiss  origin. 

The  Town  Library  is  a  good  collection  of  40,000  volumes, 
and  is  is  well  stored  with  Swiss  history.  Hallcr,  who  wa& 
born  at  Berne,  was  librarian.  The  butter-market  is  held 
beneath  this  building. 

The  Arsenal  has  scarcely  any  curiosities  to  show  since  it 
was  robbed  by  the  French  in  1798;  the  arms  (or  the  contin- 
gent of  the  canton  are  kept  In  It. 
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The  Diet  assembler  in  thcAuuereStandcs-H^iiis  (rormerly 
tfac  Marksitians  GuJUl);   it  met  here  last  in  1855  and  36. 

Berne  is  celebrated  Tor  the  number  and  excellence  of  its 
Charitable  Institutions:  they  are  perhaps  more  carefully 
attended  to  than  any  in  Europe,  There  is  a  public  granary 
in  case  ofscarcity^  tWo  orphan-houses,  an  infirmary,  and  an 
extensive  Hoipital,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Ghristo  in 
pauperibus.'*  It  wa^fora  long  time  the  finest,  indeed  theonly 
grand  building  in  the  toiivn,  a  just  subject  of  pride;  but  it  has  of 
lale  been  eclipsed  by  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  new  prison 
and  penltenliary;  a  circumstance  characteristic  of  the  present 
period,  perhaps,  in  other  countries  besides  the  Canton  Berne. 

Since  1834,  an  University  or  high  school  has  been  esta- 
blished at  Berne. 

The  prevaHing  reverence  for  the  Bear  at  Berne  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  multiplying  of  his  efiigy  on  the  coins, 
sign-posts,  fountains,  and  public  buildings  of  the  canton. 
For  many  hundred  years  living  specimens  of  the  favourite 
have  l)een  maintained  at  the  public  expense;  and  the  ditch 
outside  of  the  Aarberg  Gate,  called  the  Burengrabenf  is  al- 
lolted  to  them  for  a  habitation.  No  traveller  will  quit  Berne 
without  paying  them  a  visit,  unless  he  wishes  to  have  the 
omission  of  so  important  a  sight  thrown  in  his  teeth  every 
time  the  name  Berne  is  mentioned;  and  indeed  a  vacant  half 
hour  may  be  worse  employed  than  in  watching  the  gambols 
of  Bruin,  and  supplying  liim  with  cakes  and  apples.  Tho 
connexion  between  the  town  and  the  animal  is  accounted  for 
by  the  ancient  tradition,  thai  on  the  day  on  which  Berchtold 
Iflid  the  foundations  of  Berne,  an  enormous  bear  was  slain 
by  him  upon  its  destined  site. 

The  bears  were  formerly  handsomely  provided  for.  At  tho 
beginning  of  the  last  century  an  old  lady^  dying  without 
near  relatives,  bequeathed  her  fortune  of  60,000  Ifvres  to 
them.  The  will  was  disputed  by  some  distant  connexion  of 
the  deceased;  but  the  cause  of  the  brutes  was  so  ably  pleaded 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  barof  Berne 
that  the  plaintifTwas  nonsuited.'  The  hear;:,  declared  the  right 
ful  heirs,  were  taken  under  the  guardianship  of  the  supreme 
council,  who,  treating  them  as  wards  in  chancery,  or  minors, 
administered  their  property'.  In  order  to  maintain  the  sue-* 
cession  to  the  estate,  a  pair  of  young  bjears  was. always  reared, 
in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  elders;  and  to  prevent  too  large 
on  increase  of  the  race,  all  that  were  born  beyond  this  were 
fattened  to  furnish  a  dainty  for  the  civic  feasts  of  the  Berne 
burgomasters. 

The  betfrs,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  their  fortune. 
The  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  its  sweeping  conse-> 
qucnces,  not  confined  to  crowns  and  kingdoms,  descended 
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cTeB  to  bears.  The  French  army  having  defeated  the  Swiss 
in  several  engagements ,  entered  the  town  (1798),  and  im-^ 
niediately  took  possession  of  the  treasury.  Eleven  mules  were 
dest»atehed  to  Paris  laden  with  specie  found  in  it ;  two  of 
them  bore  away  the  birthright  of  the  bears,  amounting  at  the 
time  to  70  millions  of  francs.  The  bears  themselves  were  led 
away  captives,  and  deposited  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where 
one  of  them,  the  celebrated  Martin ,  soon  became  the  favourite 
of  the  French  metropolis.  When,  after  a  series  of  years,  the 
ancient  order  of  things  was  restored  at  Berne,  one  of  the 
first  cares  of  the  citizens  was  to  replace  and  provide  for  their 
ancient  pensioners.  A  subscription  was  raised  in  consequence, 
and  a  small  estate  purchased,  the  rents  of  which,  though 
diminished  from  various  causes,  are  appropriated  to  their 
support.  The  cost  of  keeping  them  amounts  to  between  600 
and  700  francs  par  annum;  and  well  grounded  fears  are  en- 
tertained that  modern  legislators,  forgetful  of  the  service 
rendered  by  Bruin  Tor  so  many  centuries,  in  figuring  upon 
the  shield  of  the  canton ,  may  soon  strike  him  off  the  pension 
list. 

The  fortifications  of  the  town,  no  longer  of  use  as  defences, 
are  converted  into  PromenadtfS ,  and  make  very  agreeable 
walks.  The  banks  of  the  Aar,  which  they  overlook ,  are  most 
picturesque ;  and  the  Alps ,  when  visible,  form  aback-ground 
of  the  utmost  sublimity. 

They,  however,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Berne  itself,  are  best 
seen  from  a  terrace  walk  called  the  Enghe ,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  outside  the  Aarber^  Gate,  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  citizens.  On  the  way  to  it,  immediately  beyond  the  gate; 
the  bears'  ditch  and  den  are  passed  on  the  1.,  and  the  Skootinff- 
House,  where  rifle  matches  take  place,  on  the  rt.  hand. 

Two  other  more  distant  and  elevated  points,  which  are 
most  advantageous  for  commanding  the  panorama  of  the  Alps, 
are  the  hill  of  Altenberg,  1/2  an  hour's  walk  on  the  N.  of 
the  town ,  reached  by  a  foot-bridge  across  the  Aar ;  and 
the  Gurtm,  a  height  an  hour's  walk  to  the  S.  of  the  town. 

There  are  Baths  on  the  island  in  the  Aar,  charge,  1.  fr., 
linen  included ;  a  flight  of  steps  leads  from  tbe  Platform  down 
to  the  river. 

The  Cmsino,  a  handsome  building  in  the  Ober-Graben, 
contains  a  reading-room ,  supplied  with  newspapers ;  a  ball- 
room ,  etc.    There  is  also  a  Theatre  in  the  town. 

Burgdorfer  and  Fischer  keep  a  good  supply  of  maps,  views, 
costumes,  etc.  of  Switzerland. 

Pflwporf*.— Travellers  going  from  Switzerland  into  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  France,  or  Bavaria,  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  their  passports  countersigned  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  those  powers  residing  here.  The  SJecretarics  of  Lc^ 
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leatioo  remain  oq  the^pot  eveo  wbea  the  jBiinisUrs  uttonA  ib«^ 
Diet  at  Lucerne  or  Zurich. 

The  English  and  Austrian  ministers  sign  passports  oQly 
early  in  the  morning  from  10  to  11  or  la.  In  cases  of  urgency 
they  would  probably  not  refuse  their  signature  at  other  hoiirs, 
but  this  is  liable  to  uncertainty.  The  traveller  pressed  j^r 
time,  and  wishing  to  avoid  delay, may  leave  his  passport  wifh 
the  master  of  the  inn,  to  be  forwarded  to  him  by  post.  The 
Austrian  signature,  if  not  obtained  here,  can  only  be  got  at 
Turin  or  Stuttgard,  the  nearest  capitals  where  Austrian  mi- 
nisters reside. 

Hindelbank ,  which  is  sometimes  visited  from  Berne,  on 
account  of  the  tomb  of  Madame  Langhans ,  is  described  in 
Route  13;  and  Hofwyl,  Mr.  Fellenberg'g  establishment,  in 
Route  24,  p.  87. 

The  excursion  from  hence  through  the  JBernese  Oherlan4, 
Route  27,  may  be  made  in  3  days,  though  it  deserves  longer 
time  to  be  devoted  to  it. 

Diligences  go  from. Berne  daily  to  Basle  by  Qlten;  Basle 
by  Delsberg,lo  Aarau,  Freiburg,  Lausanne,  Geneva,  Lucerne* 
I^eqchatel,  SoNure,  Zurich  i  and  twice  o^ay ,  to  Th(|in. 

.  History  and  Government  of  Berne, 

Berne  owes  its  foundation,  in  the  Xllth  century,  to  Berch^ 
told  v.,  Duke  of  Zfthvingen,  who  held,  as  his  ancestors  had 
done,  the  office  of  Warden,  or  Proprietor,  of  W.  Switzerland:, 
from  the  En^peror.  At  that  period  the  Faustrecbt,  or  law  Of 
the  strong  hand,  was  at  its  height;  a  great  part  of  the  land 
wa^  siill  unreclaimed  forest,  and  the  only  hunpian  habitatioiis 
were  the  bQvel  of<  the  defenceless  serf  or  peasant,,  and  the 
frowning  aqd  well -defended  castle  of  the  laiH^l^ss  baron, 
who  lived  by  rapine  and  pillage.  The  elTorts  of  the  Dukes  of 
Zahringen.  had  long  been  dii^cted  towards  the  curbing  and 
humbling  of  this  provincial  nobility,  who,  from  their  number 
and  power,  were  no  less  formidable  to  their  liege  lord  than  to 
the  peasant  or  merchant  over  whom  they  tyrannised.  To  raise 
up  a  counterpoise  to  the  overbearing  noblesse,  and  their 
strongholds  or  robber-nests,  he  collected  the  scattered  pea- 
santry into  communities,  the  chief  of  which  he  formed  in  1191, 
on  a  peninsula ,  protected  by  the  Aar  on  alt  sides  but  one 
which  he  fortlGed  with  strong  walls.  Behind  these  the  crafli^ 
man,  the  merchant,  and  all  others  who  needed  protection  for 
their  person  and  property,  found  it.  Berchtold  fostered  the 
infant  city  by  immunitiesand  privileges ;  and,  what  was  by  far 
more  important,  he  succeeded  in  having  it  acknowledged  as  a 
free  town  of  the  empire,  independent  of  his  own  house  and  of 
all  sovereigns  but  the  emperor.  Invited  by  these  advantages, 
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not  only  persons  of  the  poorer  sort,  but  many  of  the  inferior 
nobles,  settled  here  to  enjoy  the  proffered  freedom.   Thesey 
II nd  the  more  flourishing  class*  of  citizens,  in  a  short  time 
engrossed  in  their  own  hands  the  entire  administration  of 
government,  and  their  .numbers  being  limited,  and  the  right 
of  citizenship  hereditary,  they  soon  formed  an  aristocracy  as 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  state  as  that  of 
Venice  9nd  Nuremberg,  and  as  proud  as  any  feudal. noblesse 
in  Europe.    The  great  council  of  the  canton,  which  at  one 
time  contained  some  d^inocratip  elements,  by  the  admission 
of  members  from  the  lower  trades  arid  craftsmen,  in  process 
of  time  was  filled  solely  by  the'higher  burghers,  and  all  elec- 
tions were  renewed  from  their  pwn  body.    Thus  all  public 
oflices  were  monopolised  for  ages  by  certain  families.    The 
Eriachs,  for  instance,  held  possession  of  the  post-office,  tha 
eldest  sons  succeeded  to  their  fathers  as  matter  of  course,  and 
the  higher  icommands  in  the  Swiss  regiments  in  foreign  service 
furnished  employment  for  those  who  could  not  find  place  al 
home.    The  most  ancient  families  of  burghers,  t.  e.  those 
who  bad  been  admitted-  to  the  privilege  of  citizens  before 
1035,  were  called  regiments*f&hig  (eligible  to  the  magistracy), 
but  of  these  only  a  small  number  were  actually  the  rulers 
(regierende):  in  1785  the  number  of  the  latter  was  only  69 
families.    Such  a  state  of  things  naturally  gave  rise  to  great 
discontent  among  the  lower  order  of  citizens^  not  so  much 
from  any  abuses  of  their  rulers,  who  seem  to  have  governed 
with  prudence  and  honesty,  without  oppressing  or  heavily 
taxing,  but  from  their  overbearing  haughtiness,  exclusrveness, 
and  the  secrecy  with  which  all  their  proceedings  were  conduc- 
ted.   By  the  French  Revolution  this  ancient  aristocracy  lost 
much  of  its  power;  and  the  events  which  followed  that  of  July 
1830  have  stripped  them  of  the  remainder.    A  new  constitu- 
tion, passed  and  approved  by  an  assemblage  of  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  canton,  now  gives  to  every  citizen  equal 
political  rights.    The  hereditary  rule  and  monopoly  of  the 
supreme  authority  by  the  aristocratic   families  was  thus  de- 
stroyed, and  the  people  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  govern- 
ment.   A  newly-appointed  supreme  council  entered  upon 
its  duties  in  Oct.  1831 ;  and  considering  its  wantof  experience, 
from  the  previous  exclusioh  in  toto  of  the  popular  party  A'oni 
all  share  in  the  government,  their  administration  appears  to 
have  been  respectable.    The  chief  reproach  cast  upon  them 
is  their  persecution  of  the  oligarchlsts,  many  of  whom  have 
since  been  imprisoned.    Tbe  new  rulers  were  relieved  of 
much  embarrassment  in  the  department  of  finance,  by  the 
discovery,  in  the.  exchequer,  of  the  revenue  of  seven  years 
boarded  up,  ac(;ording  to  an  ancient  practice,  by  their  pre* 
decessors.    Instead  of  allowing  this  to  lie  idle  they  Very  wisely 
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turned  it  to  account,  in  in^proving  tbe  roads  of  the  canton^ 
and  in  other  public  WQj^s. 

ROUTE  27. 

The  Bernese  Oberl AND. 

Berne  to  Thun;  —  Interlachen;  —  Lauterbrunnen  : 

OVER  THE  WENGERN  AlP  TO  GRIJfDELWALD;  -^  AsCENT  OF 
THE  FaULHORN;  —OVER  THE  SCHEIDECE  TO  MeTRINGBN  ;  — 
ANI>  BY  BbIENZ  back  TO  TbUN. 

This  agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  in  3  days,  1  st  to 
Grindelwaldy  2nd  toMeyringen,  and  returning  to  Bii^ne  on 
the  evening  of  tbe  3rd  day.  Most  persons,  however,  -will 
feel  disposed  to  devote  longer  time  to  it.  Bui  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  reiurn  to  Berne:  the  passes  of  the  Gemmi 
(R.  38),  of  theBrunig  (R.  19),  and  oftheGrimsel  (R.  ^8), 
connect  the  Oberiand  with  the  general  tour  of  Switzerland. 

It  was  in  this  magnificent  district  that  Byron  **  repeophed 
his  mind  from  nature,*'  and  gathered  many  of  the  ideas  aiid 
images  which  he  has  so  eiquisitely  interwoven  in  his  tragedy 
of  Manfred,  the  sceneof  which  lies  among  the  Bernese  Alps'. 
He  preferred  many  of  the  scenes  among  these  mountains  and 
lakes  to  Chamouni,  and  calls  them  *'  some  of  the  noblest 
views  in  the  world.  '*       " 

Berne  to  Thun, 

5  1/6  stunden=]6  3/i  English  miles. 

An  easy  3  hours*  drive. 

A  diligence  goes  ^wice  a-day. 

The  road  is  excellent,  and  in  fine  weather  the  snowy  Alps 
are  in  sight  nearly  the  whole  way.  The  scenery  of  the  valley 
of  the  Aar  is  most  pleasing;  laid  out  in  pasture  lands,  with 
abundance  of  villages,  and  substantial  farm-houses,  with 
broad  roofs,  surrounded  by  neat  gardens.  The  river  itself 
runs  at  some  distance  on  the  rl.,  and  is  rarely  visible.  The 
principal  village  passed  on. the  way  is 

2 1/2  MUn  sin  gen,  memorable  in  recent  Swiss  annals  as  the 
spot  where  the  great  public  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  canton 
was  held  in  1831,' which  adopted  the  new  constitution,  and 
overthrew  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy. 

The  Slockhorn,  with  its  conical  peak,  and  the  Niesen  two 
limestone  mountains,  forming,  as  itwCre,  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  high  Alps,  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  be- 
come conspicuous  objects  before  reaching* 

2  2/3  Thun^inns  :  H.  de  Believue.  Outside  the  town, 
and  beyond  it,  a  new  and  first-rdto  hotel,  well  situated  in  a 
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garden  eommafldiBg  a  Tieiv  of  the  Aar.    It  is  however  rather 
dear. 

Binner,  table  d*hdle,  at  a,  3  fr.;  at  5,  4  fr.— tea,  1  fr.  10 
sous'-waxlights,  I  fr.  each,  beds,  2  fr. 

The  Bateau  a  Yapeur,  another  inn,  a  few  yards  farther, 
belovgs  to  the  same  landlord,  who  is  also  proprietor  of  the 
steam-boat  plying  on  the  lake,  and  is  a  clever,  active,  and 
enterprising  person.  Hq  is  civil  withal,  and  well  acquainted 
with  Switzerland,  so  as  to  be  able  to  advise  travellers  on  their 
proposed  routes.— Freyenhof,  within  the  town,  formerly  the 
thief  inn,  but  now  second  rale ;— Faucon,  said  to  be  good. 

The  Pension  Baumgarten  is  well  spoken  of,  and  is  usually 
so  full  that  it  isdiOicuU  to  obtain  rooms  without  long  pre- 
vious appliqation.  *' The*  landlady  is  extremely  respectable 
and  civil;  the  apartments  cheerful  and  pleasant;  living  good. 
Charges  5  fr.  a-day  for  each  master,  and"  1/2  for  a  servant, 
everything  included.*'— L. 

There  is  not  a  more  picturesque  town  in  Switzerland  than 
Thun,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  lake,  upon  the  river 
Aar,  which  here  rushes  out  of  it  clear  as  crystal.  Pre-eminent 
above  the  other  buildings^  rise  a  venerable  church,  and  a 
picturesque  feudal  castie  700  years  old.  Xhun  contains 
4876  inhabitants;  but  within  its  walls  there  is  nothing  worth 
notice.  It  is  however,  from  its  position,  and  its  beautiful 
environs,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  of  residence  in 
Switzerland,  and  being  the  starting  place  for  those  who  visit 
the  Bernese  highlands,  it  is  thronged  with  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  travellers  through  the  whole  summer. 

The  view  from  the  Churchyard  terrace  **  along  the  lake, 
with  its  girdle  of  Alps,  fine  glaciers,  and  rocks  wooded  to 
the  top,"  is  mentioned  by  Pyron.  A  more  extensive  pros- 
pect is  gained  from  the  little  Pavilion  of  St.  Jacques;  but 
better  than  either  is  the  view  from  the  grounds  of  a  pretty 
countfy-h<>««e  called  the  Chartreuse,  about  1/4  mile  below 
the  Hotel  Bellevue.  The  Jungfrau,  MOnch,  and  Ergher  arc 
visible  from  hence.  The  Military  School  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation is  at  Thun. 

Vehicles  of  various  kinds,  and  guides  may  be  hired  at 
Thun. 

A  new  carriage-road  has  been  constructed  up  the  Slmmen^ 
thai,  from  the  lake  of  Thun  to  Yevey.^  (Boutejil.) 

Lake  of  Thun-^Thun  to  Interlachen. 

Since  1835  a. small  iron  steam-boat  pMes  on  the  lake  of 
Thun  between  Thun  (the  Hotel  du  Bateau  a  Vapeur)  and 
Ncuhaus.  The  voyage  takes  up  about  65  minutes.  It  starts 
fremThun  at  9  a.m  and  3  p.m.;  from  ^euhaus  at  12  and  f 

6  . 
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N.B.  These  were  the  hours  in  1837;  but,  as  they  ar& 
liable  to  be  altered  from  ^ear  to  year,  travellers  should 
Inquire  before  hand.  A  row-boat  with 3  oars  costs  75  baiz= 
11  fr.  5  sous.  The  tarif  filed  by  the  authorities  being  3  fr. 
for  eadi  rower,  and  2  Ir.  5  sous  for  the  boat.  The  voyage 
lakes  up  about  3  hours. 

,   The  steamer  does  not  take  carriages;  but  a  good  carriage^ 
road  has  been  mt^de  to  Interlachen,  along  the  S.  shore  of  the 
lake.    The  distance  is  about  4  stunden3=i3  £nglish  miles. 
The  lake  is  about  10  miles  long. 

The  banks,  of  the  lak«  nearThun  are  occupied  with  neat 
villas  and  cheerful  gardens :  further  on,  its  N.  shore  is  preci- 
pitous, and  not  very  interesfing.  Among  its  scanty  villages 
and  hamlets,  the  most  important  is  Oberhof,  distinguished  by 
the  square  tower  of  its  castle. 

The  S.  shore  is  'mOre  Striking.  Here  the  two  remarkable 
mountains,  the  Stockhorn,  with  a  sharp  peak,  projecting  like 
a  horn,  or  thorn,  and  the  pyramidal  mass  of  the^iesen,  with 
its  conical  top,  stand  sentinels  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kander 
and  SimmenthaK  The  river  Kander  conducted  into  the  lake 
by  an  artificial  channel  formed  for  it  in  17U,  has  deposited 
around' its  mouth,  within  less  than  a  century  and  a  half,  a 
delta  or  sand-bank  of  several  hundred  acres.  The  progress 
and  extent  of  this  recent  formation,  so  interesting  to  geolo- 
igists,  has  been  ably  investigated  by  Mr.  |.yell. 

S.  At  the  foot  of  the  Niesen,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land 
stands^'the  pictliresque  castle  of  SpietZy  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Attila  (?),  and  belonging  to  the  family  of  Eriachv 
At  Spielzwyler  there  is  a  neat  inn. 

N.    When  about  two-thirds  over  the  lake,  a  projecting 
promontory  ot precipitous  rock,  called  the  Nose,  is  passed^ 
and  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  Eigher  and  lliVnch,  which 
fill  up  the  extremity  of  the  lake  with  the  white  mass  of  their 
snow.    To  the  rt.  of  them  appear  the  Jungfrau  and  Finster 
Aarhorn. 
In  front  of  the  Nose  the  lake  is  720  feet  deep. 
N.    Farther  on,  in  the  face  of  the  mountain,  is  the  Cave  of 
St.  Beatusj  above  a  small  cascade,  which  may  be  seen  leap- 
ing into  the  lake.    St.  Beatus,  according  to  tradition,  a  native 
of  Britain,  converted  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Helvetia 
to  Christianity.    Being  minded  to  take  up  his  residence  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  he  fixed  his  eye^  upon  a  grot  well  suit- 
ed to  a  hermit's  abode,  which  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
occupied  by  a  dragon.    The  monster,  however,  was  easily 
ejected,  without  force,  and  simply  by  hearing  a  notice  to  quit 
addressed  to  him  by  St.  Beatus.    Among  the  miracles  perfroiii- 
ed  by  the  anchorite,  in  addition  to  the  above,  must  be  men- 
tioned that  of  his  crossing  the  lake  on  his  cloak,  which,  when 
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spread  oojt  on  ihe  water,  served  Iiiin  instead  of  a  boat.  A 
rivulet  issuer  out  of  the  cave,  aiui  is  subject  io  sudden  rises, 
i^hich  fit!  the  cavern  to  tbe  roor^  aud  ar,e  accouipaiiied  by  a 
loud  report,  like  that  of  a  canooiu  It  may  be  reached  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  shore^ 

At  Neuhaus,  a  solitary  cat>aret  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  about 
to  miles  from  Thun,  and  about  2  miles  from  Unlersecn,  tbe 
jiassengers  are  landed.  A  long  array  of  carriages,  porters, 
guides,  and  horses,  urill'be  found  awaiting  their  disembar- 
Ration ;  also  a  diligence,  which  runs  to  Intcrlachen;  fare,  1  fr. 

N.B.  Travellers  bound  on  the  tour  of  the  Oberland  ge- 
nerally engage  an  equipage  here  for  the  whole  journey,  and 
if  they  find  a  good  stout  pair  of  horses,  there  is  economy  in 
doing  so ;  since,  where  th^e  carriage-road^  cease,  the  horses 
ore  taken  out  and  used  (or  riding.  The  owjier  will  provide 
saddles  and  act  as  ^uide. .  Thus,  if  th&same  horses  are  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  journey,  and  brought  back  ta  Unter- 
seen,  one  or  even  2  days  of  back  .fare  are  sav^d. 

a/3  Unterseen,^a  thoroughly  Swiss  village,  composed  (ex- 
cept the  Castle  on  the  market-place,  and  Ralhhaus)  of  wood- 
en houses.. many  of  them  brown  from  age,  being 2  centuries 
old,  contains  about  IjOOO  inhabiianls. 

It'is  situated  about  half-way  between  thCr lakes  of  Thun 
and  Brienz,  whence  its  name,  and  that  of  Interlachen,  both 
signifying  ** between  the  lakes."  "  There  are  several  pen- 
sions here,  where  the  charge  is  3  fr.  a-day  ;  but  they  are  not 
so  good  as  those  jof  Inteiiathrn  ;  in  fact,  th^y  are  altogelhcr 
i^ifcrior  estabjishmenifl^,  chiefly  resorted  to  by  Germans  and 
Swiss,  and  the  hours  are  moi'e  primitive,  dinner  b^ing  served 
at!.*'— L. 

N.  B.  -  Those  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  their  .time,, 
and  intend  to  return  to  Thun, -will  turn  oOTat  once  from  Un- 
terseen  to  Lauterbrunnenj  as  they  must  passthrough  Inlerla-* 
Chen  (Where  there  is  nothing  particular  to  be  seen)  on  theic 
way  from  Brienz. 

3/4  Interlachen.  Besides  the  ipn,  called  Hotel  de;  Inter- 
lachen, or  Landhaus,  and  said  to  be  good,  there  are  at  least  a 
iU)zen  pensions,  or  hoarding-houses  here,  where  travellers, 
are  now  received  for  one  day.  Formerly*  no  oiie  was  taken 
in  for  less  than  a  week.  The  charges  for  board  and  lodging 
vary  between  5  and  6  fr.  a-day,  exclusive  of  wine.  The  prin^ 
ripal  pensions  areMiiller's^  Sellers;  the  Gassino  (6  fr.);and 
Ilofsteltcrs ;  the  latter  is  kept  by  a  very  obliging  landlord,, 
and  affords  aa  good  accommodation  as  any  in  the  place.  At 
most  of  these  houses  there  is  a-  daily  table  d*hdtc,  and  during 
the  season  ball^  are  constantly  given  at  one  or  other. . 

Interlachen  has  few  sights  or  lions  for  the  tourist  or  passing 
traveller,  who  qeed  not  stop  here,  unless'  be  require  to  rest 
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himself.    Its  beantirul  position,  however,  on  a  little  plain 
between  the  lakes,  in  Full  view  of  the  Juugfrau,  whose  snowy 
summit  is  seen  through  a^gap  in  the  minor  chain  of  Alps,  its 
vicinity,  to  nunxerous  interesting  sites,  and  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  excursions  in  Switzerland,  together  with  its  exceed- 
ing cheapness  as  a  place  of  residence,  nave,  spread  its  reputa- 
tion through  Europe,  and  have. literally  converted  it  into  an 
English  colony,  two-thirds  of  the  summer  visitors,  on  a  mo- 
derate computation,  being  of  our  natioil,  who  have  converted 
the  place  into  a  sort  of  Swiss  Margate.    The  village  itself,  a 
oollection  of  staring,  white-washed  lodging-hoases,  has  no- 
thing Swiss  In  its  character.    Still,  however,  though  no  longer 
a  place  of  retirement,  Interlachen  must  not  be  disparaged  ; 
its  almost  endless  walks  and  rides,  its  boating  parties  on  the 
two  lakes,  its  picnics,  and  balls,  would,  in  the  society  of 
friends,  aiTord  amusement  for  a  season.    In  front  of  the  lodg- 
hig-iiouses  runs  a  magnificent  avenue  of  walnut-trees,  most 
inviting  from  its  cool  'shade.  •  The-wooded  slopes  of  the  Har- 
der, a  hill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Aar,  rendered  acces- 
sible by  easy  paths,  commanding  a  delightful  view,  and  the 
old  castle  of  Unspunnen  are  within  the  distance  of  a  V^alk 
oven  for  ladies ;  while  the  Giesbach  Falls,  Lauterbrunheti 
with  the  StauLbich,  and  Grindelwald  with  its  glaciers,  are 
within  a  short  morning's  row  or  ride.    They  are  described  in 
ihe  following  tour  of  the  Oberland.    There  is  a  Subscription 
Heading-room  and  Library  here,  at  which  *•  The  Times  **and 
**Galignani"  are  taken  in. 

The  English  Church  Service,  is  performed  every  Sunday 
in  the  church  by  an  English  clergyman,  for  whom  a  small  sti- 
pend is  formed  by  voluntary  contributions  among  his  coun- 
trymen.    • 

Very  good' saddle-horses  may  be  hired  at  Interlachen-  As 
far  as  Lautcrbrunnen  and  Grindelwald  there  is  a  good  char- 
road,  and  the  saddle-horses  may  be  used  to  draw  the  chai^. 

From  Unterseen,  or  Jriterlticheny  to  Lauterbrunnen,  is 
about  3  1/4  stunden,BlO  Eng.miles  — a  drive  of  nearly  9. 
hours.  Tne  road  is  practicable  for  the  carriages  of  the  coun- 
try. After  passing  a  tract  of  verdant  meadowland,  on  which 
great  wrestling-matches  (one  of  which  has  been  described  by 
Madame  de  Stael)  are  periodically  held,  the  road  passes  on 
the  rt.  the  Castle  of  Vnspunnen :  it  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state,  but  a  square  tower,  with  a  flanking  round  turret  rise 
picturesquely  above  the  bru'shwodd  surrounding  ihem.  It  is 
the  reputed  residence  of  Manfred,  and  its  position  in  front  of 
the  high  Alps  renders  it  not  unlikely  that  Byron  may  have 
had  it  in  his  eye.  The  real  owners  of  the  castle  were  the 
barons  of  Unspuni)en,  a  noble  and  ancient  race,  who  were 
lords  of  the   whole  Oberland,    from   the  GrimscI   to   the 
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Gtfinnii.  Burkard,  the  last  male  desc^endant  of  this  family , 
had  a  beautiful  and  ODiy  daughter,  Ida,  who  was  beloved  by 
a  jrowig  knight  attached  to  the  Court  of  Berchtold^  of  Z&hring- 
en,  between  whom  and  Burkarda  deadly  fend  had  long  sub- 
KiMed.  Under  such  circumstances  the  youthful  Rudolph  of 
Wadenschwyl  despairing  of  obtaining  the  fiilhefs  consent 
to  their  union,  scaled  the  castle-walls  by  night,  carried  Ida 
oir,  and  made  her  his  bride.  'Many  years  of  bloody  strife  bet* 
ween  the  two  parties  followed  this  event.  At  length  Rudolpn, 
taking  his  infant  son  by  Ida  alone  with  him,  presented 
himself,  unarmed  and  without  attendants,  to  Burkard,  in  the 
midst  of  his  stronghold.  Such  an  appeal  to  the  old  man's 
affections  and  generosity  was  irresistible;  he  melted  into  tears, 
forgot  his' wrongs^and,  receiving  his  children  into  his  bosom, 
made  Rudolph's  son  the  heir  of  his  vast  possessions.  At  the  time 
of  the  reconciliation,  the  old  baron  had  said,  "Let  this  day 
be  for  ever  celebrated  among  us ;"  and  rural  games  were  in 
conscqtkenoe,  for  many  years,  held  on  the  spot.  These  were 
revived  iti  1805  and  1808,  and  consisted  of  gymnastic  exerci- 
ses, wrestling,  pitching  the  stone,. ete.,  in  Which  the  natives 
of  the  different  caiitons  contended  with  one  another,  while 
spectators  from  tat  and  near  collected  on  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre. A  buge  fragment  of  rock,  weighing  18ilbs.,  which 
was  burled  10  ft.  by  an  athlete  from  Appenzell,  may  sttU  be 
seen. 

Leaving  behind  the  villages  of  Wylderschwyl  and  Muhli- 
nen,  whose  inhabitants  are  sadly  afflicted  with^ goitre  (S  19), 
the  road  plunges  into  the  narrow  and  savage  gorge  of  the  tor- 
rent Lutschine,  and  we  enter  upon  a  ranse  of  scenes  beyond 
all  description  or  previous  conception.  iVot  far  up,  the  road 
passes  a  spot  of  evil  repute  as  the  scene  of  a  fratricide— V'  jusU 
the  place  for  such  a  deed.'*  It  was  marked  by  an  inscription 
in  the  face  of  a  projecting  rock,  called,  from  the  murder,  the 
Evil  Stone  (BOsestein),  or  Brother's  Stone.  The  recent  en- 
eroachments  of  the  river  upon  the  road  have  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  blast  a  portion*  of  the  rock  in  order  to  widen  the  car- 
riage-way, in  doing  which  the  inscription  has  been  displaced. 
The  murderer,  according  to  the  story,  was  lord  of  the  castle 
of  Rothenflue,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  sideof  the  valiey. 
Stung  with  remorse,  he  fled  away  from  the  sight  of  man, 
wandered  an  outcast  among  the  wilds  like  Gain,  and  perished 
miserably. 

2  At  the  hamlet  of  Zwellutschinen,  about  two  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  the  valley,  it  divides  into  two  branches;  that 
on  the  1.,  from  which  flows  the  Black  Lutschine,  is  the  valley 
of  Grindelwald,  terminated  by  the  gigantic  mass  and  everlas- 
ting shows  of  the  Wetterhorn  (see  p.  106);  that  of  the  rt. ,  tra- 
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versed  by. the  White  Lutschinc,  is  the  valley  oftlie  Lauter^ 
brunnen,  and  it  ought  to  be  visited  first. 

The  valley,  or  Lautepbrunnen  is  renriarkable  Tor  its  deplli, 
its  contracted  width »  and  Tor  the  precipices  of  limestone, 
nearly  vertical,  which  enclose  it  like  walls.  Its  name,  lite— 
Mlly  translated,  means  ^''nothing  but  fountains;"  and  is 
derived,  doubtlessly,  from  the  number  of  streamlets  which 
cast  themselves  headlong  from  the  brows  of  the  clifiTs  into  the- 
valley  below,  looking  at  a  distance  like  so  many  pendulous 
white  threads. 

The  road  crosses  the  Lutschine  under  the  base  of  a  colossal 
precipice,  called  Hunnenflue,  whose  face  displays  singular 
contortions  in  the  limestone  strata.  If  the  clouds  permit,  the 
summit  of  the  Jungfrau  now  bursts  into  sight;  and  soon  after 
surmounting  a  steep  slope,  we  reach. 

1  3/4  Lauterbrunn^n  ( Inn :  Capricorn,  tolerably  good). 

This  village  contains  about  1350  inhabitants,  in  rustic 
houses,  scattered  widely  apart,  along  both  banks  of  the  tor- 
rent. It  lies  2450  feet  above  the  sea,  so  sunk  between  pre- 
cipices that  in  summer  the  sun  does  not  appear  till  7  o'clock, 
and  in  winter  not  before  12.  Only  the  hardier  species  or 
grain  grow  here,  and  the  climate  is  almost  too  rough  for  pears 
and  apples.  About  30  shoots  of  water  dangle  from  the  edge 
of  the  rampart  which  forms  the  side  of  the  valley;  and,  when 
its  top  is  enveloped  in  clouds,  appear  to  burst  at  once  from 
the  sky  :  many  of  them  are  dried  up  in  summer.  These  mi- 
nor falls,  however,  are  all  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Staubbach,. 
distant  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  inn.  It  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  in  Europe,  measuring  between  800  and  900- 
feet  in  height ;  and  from  tliis  cause,  and  from  the  compara- 
tively small  body  of  water  forming  it,  it  is  shivered  by  the 
wind  into  spray  like  dust  long  before  \i  reaches  the  bottom 
^whence  its  name,  literally,  Dust'faU).% 

Strangers,  who  expect  in  the  Staubbach  the  rushing  and 
roaring  rapidity  of  a  cataract,  will  here  be  disappointed;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  this  want  is  atoned  for  by  other 
beauties  peculiar  to  this  fall.  The  friction  of  the  rock,  aud  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  retard  the  descent  of  the  water,  giving 
it,  when  seen  in  front,  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  lace  veil 
suspended  from  the  precipice,  and  imitating,  in  its  centre, 
the  folds  of  the  drapery.  When  very  full  it  shoots  out  from 
the  rock,  and  is  bent  by  the  wind  into  flickering  undulations. 
Byron  has  described  it  admirably,  both  in  prose  and  verse: — 

**  The  torrent  is  in  shape,  curving  over  the  rock,  like  the 
tail  of  a  while  horse  streaming  in  the  wind— such  as  It  might 
be  conceived  would  be  that  of  the  'pale  horse  (*')  on  which 
Death  is  mounted  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  neither  mist  uoc 
water,  but  a  something  between  both  :  its  inimeusc  height 
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If^ivesit  a  wnvc  or  curve.  — a  sproaillni;  h<'ro  or  roniieitsalion. 
*  iliero— wonderfal  aiid  indescrib.ibie.  "—Joarnal. 

.*'  It  is  not  noon — the  sunhow's  rays  stiil  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hut's  of  heaven. 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
OVr  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foapiing  light  along, 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  giant  steed  to  he  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse." 

Manfred. 
The  Staubbach  is  seen  to  perfection  before  noon,  when  the> 
kisformed  by  the  sifn  falling  full  upon  it,  'Milie  a  rainbow 
come  down  to  pay  a  visit-—  moving  as  you  move,"  and  the 
shadow  of  the  water  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  give  an  addi- 
tional interest.  At  other  times  it  is  as  well  seen  from  the 
inn  as  from  the  nearest  point  which  can  be  reached  without 
becoming  drenched  with  spray.  Wordsworth  has  called  it 
**a  heaven-born  water-fall;  "and  when  the  clouds  are  low  and 
rest  on  the  sides  of  the  valley,  it  literally  appears  to  leap 
from  the  sky.  In  winter,  when  the  torrent  is  nearly  arrested 
by  the  frost,  a  vast  pyramid  of  ice  is  formed  by  the  dripping 
of  the  water  from  above,  increasing  gradually  upwards  in  the 
manner  of  a  stalagmite,  until  the  colossal  icicle  reaches  near- 
ly half  way  up  the.  precipice.  There  is  a  smaller  upper-fall 
above  the  one  seen  from  Lautcrbrunucn.  A  foot-path  leads 
up  to  it  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  but  few  think  it  worth 
the  trouble  of  tb^  ascent. 

Above  Lauterbrunnen  vegetdtion  languishes,  and  in  a  few 
miles  is  limited  to  scanty  grass.  There  are  more  water-falls 
in  (his  direction,  if  the  traveller  be  not  already  weary  of 
them.  The  Schmadribaehf  about  10  miles  beyond  the  church 
of  Lauterbrunnen,  is  by  some  esteemed  finer  than  the  Staub- 
bach; but  it  is  only  to  be  reached  by  a  difficult  foot-path,  lead- 
ing past  the  liUle  cascade  of  the  Trimbelbach,  twisting  and 
rciaring  in  a  cleft  on  the  1.,  and  over  the  debris  of  an  avalan- 
che which  falls  annually  from  the  Jungfrau,  and  spreads  its 
ruins  of  broken  rocks,  mixed  with  fragments  of  ice,  over  a 
surface  H)f  many  hundred  acres.  It  is  called  the  Trachsel- 
Lauine.  Near  it  is  a  group  of  miserable  chalets— farther  on 
a  single  chalet,called  Steinberg,  from  which  the  fall  Is  reached. 
It  is  a  desolate  and  wild  spot,  pent  in  by  abrupt  rocks  and. 
glaciers,  and  might  truly  be  termed  Tfie  World's  End. 

Lauterbrunnen  to  Grindelwald.^ 

1 .  By  the  char  road. 

2.  By  the  Wengern  Alp . 
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By  the  high-road  the  time  occupied  in  going  to  Grindel'wald 
is  about  2  1/2  hours —the  <ii8tance  about  12  miles;  but  this 
route  should  be  taken  only  by  those  ivho  can  neither  ride  nor 
walli,  or  who  prefer  the  ease  of  a  char-a-ban6  to  avalanches, 
Alps,  and  fatigue— or  in  case  of  bad  or  cloudy  weather.  It 
is  necessary  to  return  down  the  valley  as  far  as  the  Zwei- 
Lutschinen,  then  ,  crossing  the  White,  to  ascend,  by  the  side 
of  the  Black  Lutschinc— a  loilsome>  steep,  through  a  gloomy 
valley,  closed  up  by  the  precipices  of  the  Wetterhorn,  and 
the  peaks  of  the  Kighefr.  Nearer  to  Grindelwald  the  two 
glaciers  appear  in  sight. 

The  traveller  in  the  Oberland  is  sadly  subjected  to  the 
persecution  of  beggars--$ome  under  the  preteit  of  offering 
him  strawberries,  or  flowers/  or  crystals,— otfiers  with  no 
other  excuse  but  their  poverty,  not  unfrequently  united  to 
goitre  and  cretinism,  as  an  additional  recommendation  to  tue 
compassion  of  strangers.  Every  cottage  sends  (brtu  its  ragged 
crowds  of  dishevelled  and  unshod  children;  behind  every 
rock  is  an  ambuscade  of  native  minstrels,  who,  drawn  up  iit 
line,  assail  the  passers-by  with  the  discordant  strains  of  their 
shrill  voices.  *'  lliey  beset  the  devious  footway  leading  up 
the  hill-side  in  a  long  scattered  line,  to  a  considerable  height, 
just  like  a  train  ^f  gunpowder,  which  only  awaited  my  ap- 
proach to  explode.*'— Latro60. 

2  In  fine  weather  there  is  not  a  more  interesting  or  exci- 
ting journey  among  the  Alps  than  that  over  the  Wengern 
Alp,  or  Leuer  ScKeideck,  Independent  of  the  view  of  the 
Jungfrau,  and  other  giants  of  the  Bernese  chain  (unrivalled^ 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  these  sublime  objects),  it  is  from 
the  summit  of  the  Wengern  Alp  ihnt  the  avalanches  are  seen 
and  heard  in  greatest  perfection,  and  no  one  should  abandon 
the  expedition  without  an  effort.  The  path  is  praticable  for 
mules, and  is  about  18  miles  long;  but,  from  its  steepness,  its 
great  elevation,  and  the  time  spent  in  enjoying  the  view  from 
the  top,  ijl  occupies  at  least  7  hours^  Though  fatiguing,  it  is 
not  dangerous,  and  is  constantly  traversed  by  ladies  on  horse- 
back, or  even  in  a  chaise  a  porteur  (S  9). 

A  steep  zigzag  path  leads  out  of  the  valley  of  Lauterbrun- 
nen.  in  order  to  surmount  the  ridge  separating  it  from  that 
of  Grrindelwald.  After  nearly  an  hour  of  toilsome  ascent,  rms- 
sing  the  houses  of  a  scattered  hamlet,  it  reaches  a  more  gra- 
dual slope  of  meadow  land.  The  valley  of  Lauterbrun,  be- 
neath whose  precipices  the  traveller  has  previoiisly  crept  with 
some  little  awe,  presents  from  this  height  the  aspect  of  a 
mere  trench;  the  Staubbach  is  reduced  to  a  thin  thread;  and 
its  upper  fall,  and  previous  winding,  before  it  makes  its  final . 
leap,  are  exposed  to  view. 

The  path  crosses  the  meadows  advancing  towards  the  Jung- 
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fraa,  ivhich  now  rises  in  front  of  the  spectator,  witti  its  vast 
o\|)anse  of  snow  and  glacier,  in  all  its  magnificence.  Not  only 
its  summit,  but  all  tlie  mass  of  the  mountain  above  ihe  level 
of  the  spectator,  is  white  with  perpetual  snow  of  yirgin  puri- 
ty, which  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the  edge  of  a  back  precipice, 
forming  one  side  of  a  raVine  separating  the  Junsfrau  from  the 
Wengern  Alp.  It  appears  to  be  within  gun-shotof  the  spectator 
—so  colossal  are  its  proportions,that  the  efTect  of  distance  is  lots. 

From  a  chalet  (Sennhntte)  planted  on  the  brow  of  the  ravjne, 
5350  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  directly  facing  the  iangfrau ,  the 
mountain  is  best  seen,  as  well  as  the  avalanches  descending 
from  it.  The  precipice  before  alluded  to,  which  forms  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  is  channelled  with  fkirrows  or  groove, 
down  which  the  avalanches  descend.  They  are  most  numerous 
a  little  after  nooii,  when  the  siin  exercises  the  greatest  influ* 
cnce  on  the  glacier  in  loosening  masses  of  it,  and  causing 
them  toiireak  off. 

The  attention  is  first  arrested  by  a  distant  roar,  not  unlike 
thunder,  and  in  half  a  minutea  gush  of  white  powder,  resem- 
bling a  small  eataract,  is  perceived  issuing  out  of  one  of  the 
upper  grooves  or  gullies;  it  then  sinks  into  a  lower  fissure, 
and  is  lost  only  to  reappear  at  a  lower  stage  some  hundred 
fleet  below ;  soon  after  another  roar,  and  a  fresh  gush  from  a 
lower  gully,  till  the  mass  of  ice,  -reaching  the  lowest  step,  is 
precipitated  into  the  gulf  below.  By, watching  attentively  the 
sloping  Whiteside  of  the  Jungfrau,  ihe  mass  of  glacier  which 
produces  this  may  be  seen  at  the  moment  when  disengaged 
and  before  the  sound  reaches  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  merely 
slides  down  over  the  surface,  at  others  it  turns  over  in  a  cake; 
but  in  an  instant'  after  it  disappears,  is  shattered  to  atoms, 
and,  in  passing  through  the  different  gullies,  is  ground  to 
powder  So  fine,  that,  as  it  issues  from  the  lowest,  it  looks  like 
a  handful  of  meal;  and  particles,  reduced  by  friction  to  the 
•consistence  of  dust,  rise  iu  a  cloud  of  vapour.  Independent 
of  the  sound,  whidi  is'^n  awful  interruption  of  the  silence 
usually  prevailing  on  the  high  Alps,  there  is  nolliin^  grand 
or  striking  in  these  falling  masses;  and,  indeed,  it  is  dilTicult, 
at  first,  to  believe  that  these  echoing  thunders  aris^  from  so 
slight  a  cause  in  appearance.  The  spectator  must  bear  in  hiind 
that  at  each  discharge  whole  tons  of  ice  are  hurled  down  the 
mountain,  and  apparently,  that  insignificant  white  dust  is 
made  up 'of  blocks-  capable  of  sweeping  away  whole  forests, 
did  any  occur  in  its  course,  and  of  oveiwhelming  houses 
ond  villages.  During  the  eatlv  patt  of  summer  three  or  four 
such  discharges  may  be  seen  in  an  hour;  in  cold  weather  they 
are  less  numerous;  in  the  autumn  scarcely  any  occur.  The 
avalanches  finallv  descHid  into  the  valley  ofTrumlaten^  the 
deep  and  uninhabited  ravine  dividing  the  Jungfrau  from  the 
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Wcn'gerp  Alp;  and,  on  melting,  send  totih  a  stream  whiclb 
falls  into  the  LiKschinc,  n  little  above  Lanterbrunncn.  A 
part,  of  Lord  Byron's  **  Manfred"  wa*  either  written  or 
mentally  composed  on  the  Wengern  Alp,  in  full  view  of  the 
Jangfrau,  and  (he  says  in  his  Journal)  within  hearing  of  itS: 
avalanches. 

'*  Ascended  the  Wengern  mountain;  left  the  horses,  took 
off  my  coat,  and  went  to  the  summit.  On  one  side,  our  view 
comprised  the  Jungfrau,.  with  all  her  glaciers;  then  the  Dent 
d'Argent,  shining  like  truth;  then  the  Little  Giant,  and  the 
Great  Giant;  and  last,  not  least,  the  Wetterhorn.  The  height 
of  the  Jungfrau  is  13,000  feet  above  thesea,  and  11,000  abov& 
the  valley.  Heard  the  avalanches  falling  every  five  minutes 
uearly. 

'*  The  clouds  rose  from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up. 
perpendicular  precipices,  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean  of  hell 
during  a  spring  tide—  it  was  white  and  sulphury,  and  ira^^ 
measurably  deep  in  appearance.  The  side  we  ascended  was 
not  of  so  precipitous  a  nature;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  summit, 
we  looked  down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a  boiling  sea  or 
cloud,  dashing  against  the  crags  on  which  we  stood— these 
crags  on  one  side  quite  perpendicular.  In  passing  the  masses, 
of  snow,  I  made  a  snowball  and  pelted  Hobhousc  with  it*'- 
—  Swiss  Journal. 

"  Ye  loppling  crags  of  ice— 

Ye  avalanches t  wjioin  a  brealb  draws  down 

In  mountainous  o'erwhelniing,  come  and  crush  mc! 

/  hear  ye  momentljf  above ^  beneath , 

Crush  wilh  a  frequent  conflict  i  bur  ye  pass, 

And  only  fail  on  tilings  thai  still  would  Iivh; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 

And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers;  clouds 

Rise  curling  fust  beneath  mc,  white  and  sulphury. 

Like  foam  from  the  rQused  ocean  of  deep  helU* 

Mfwfred. 
About  Smiles  beyond  thisn>halet  the  summit  of  the  pass  is. 
attained,  62S0  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Near  it  there  is  ano- 
tcr  chalet,  which,  as  well  as  the  former,  furnishes  beds  lo 
strangers,  who  sometimes  pass  the  night  here  to  await  the 
sunrise.  The  view  from  the  top  is  very  fine,  including,  be- 
sides the  Jungfrau,  the  MOoch,  the  two  Kighers,  and  thii 
Wetterhorn.  The  Jungfrau,  or  Virgin,  received  its  name 
either  from  the  unsullied  purity  of  the  snow,  or  because  (till 
lately)  its  crest  had  nevet*  been  reached  or  trodden  by  human 
f6ot..  She  has  now*  lost  her  claim  to  the  title  on  the  latter 
^Core,  the  highest  peak  having  been,  attained  in  1812,  by  tWQ^ 
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4)rottier8,  named  Meyer,  from  Aarau;  and.  in  1828,  by  six 
peasants,  from  Grifidelwald.  It  is  ihc  fourth  in  height  of  all 
European  mountains,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  13,748  fee^ 
above  the  sca-levcl.  The  Silber-hOrner  are,  properly  speak>* 
jn»,  inferior  peaks  of  the  Jungfrau.  Farther  on  appears  the 
Jll5nch  or  Klein  Etgher,  13,62 i  feet,  and  the  Great  Eigher 
(Giant),  13. 050  feet.  On  approaching  Grindelwald,  the  Shreck- 
horn  (Peak  of  Terror),  13,470  feet,  comes  into  sight.  The 
sharp,  ncedle>formed  point  of  the  Finster-Aarhorn,  the 
highest  of  the  group,  U,070  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  only 
visible  ak  intervals  peering  above  his  brethren.  The  glaciers, 
which  cling  aronnd  these  peaks,  and  fill  upr  the  depressions 
-between  them,  extend  without  interruption  from  the  Jung- 
frau to  the  Grimsel,  and  from  Grindelwald  in  Canton  Berne, 
nearly  to  Brieg  in  the  Yallais.  The  extent  of  this  glacier  has 
been  calculated  at  115  square  miles,  or  about  one-rsixth  of  all 
the  glaciers  among  the  Alps. 

Within  a  few  years,  a  chalet  has  been  erected  on  the  very 
commit  of  the  Wengern  Alp,  to  afford  refreshment  by  day  to 
passing  travellers,  and  shelter  by  night  to  those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  sunrise  from  hence.  Both  the  fare  and  the  beds 
«re  of  a  very  humble  description.  The  descent  from  this 
chalet  to  Grindelwald  takes  up  about  three  hours  The  path 
is  steep  and  difficult,  strewn  with  Jallen  rocks.  It  passes 
within  sight  of  a  forest  mown  down  by  the  fall  of  avalanches. 
The  trunks,  broken  short  off  close  to  the  ground,  still  stand, 
like  stubble  left  by  the  scythe.  Byron  describes  '^wholc 
woods  of  withered  pines-^all  withered ;  trunks  stripped  and 
l)arkless,  branches  lifeless ;  done  by  a  single  winter,  —  their 
appearance  reminded  me  of  me  and  my  family.'* 

In  descending  into  the  valley^  the  Wettcrhorn  is  seen  in 
front,  and  on  the  1.  the  Faulhori),  surmounted  by  an  inn,  like 
that  on  the  fiighi,  which  furnishes  night-quarters  to  those 
who  ascend  for  the  sake  of  the  sunrise,  and  the  celebrated 
panoramic  view  (  p.  109).  On  the  rt.,  low  down,  appears  the 
white  glacier  of  Grindelwald,  issuing  oat  of  a  gorge,  on  a 
level  with  the  habitations  of  the  valley.  Travellers,  instead 
of  proceeding  at  once  to  Grindelwald,  usually  skirt  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  visit  this  glacier  on 
their  way. 

Grindelwald  {Inns:  Adler—Eagle;  Bar-*- Bear; 'both  to- 
lerable). They  are  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  lower 
glacier  :  in  summer  they  are  often  very  full,  so  that  it  is  ad- 
visable to  send  on  beforehand  to  secure  beds. 

The  village  of  Grindelwald,  consisting  of  picturesque  wood- 
^B'  cottages,  widely  .scattered  over  the  valley,  lies  at  a  height 
of  3250  feet  above  the  sea,  fronfi  which  cause,  and  from  its 
vicioity  to  the  glacierS;  the  climate  of  the  valley) is  cold,  and 
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unstible  even  in  summer.  lis  inhabitants  are'cliiefly  em^ 
ployed  in  rearing  cattle,  of  which  6000  head  are  fed  on  the 
neighbouring  pastures.  Some  of  the  peasants  act  as  guides  ; 
the  younger  fenyiles  pick  up  a  few  batz  by  singing  Banx  de 
Taches  at  the  inns,  and  most  of  the  children  are  beggars— 
occupations  arising  from  the  influx  of  strangers  into  the  vaU- 
Jey,  which  has  exercised  an  injurious  influence  upon  its  morals 
and  ancient  simplicity  ofmanners. 

Grindelwald  owes  its  celebrity^  as  a  place  of  resort  for  tra- 
vellers, to  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  which  surround  it, 
and  to  its  two  Gladere  (i  17),  which,>as  they  descend  into 
the  very  bdltora  of  the  valley  below  the  level  of  the  village, 
and  almost  within  a  stone' s-throw  of  human  habitations,  are 
more  easily  accessible  here  than  in  other  parts  of  Swiizertand. 
Three  gigantic  mountains  form  the  S.  side  of  the  valkey^the 
Eigher,  or  Giant ;  the  Mettenberg  (Middle  MounUUn),  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  base  or  pedestal  of  the  magnificent  pcak»  called 
Schreckhorn ;  iind  the  Wetterhorn  (Peak  of  Tempests),  at  the 
upper  end.  Between  these  three  mountains  theawo  glaciers 
of  Grindelwald  issue  oqt.  They  are  branches  .af  that  vast 
field  or  ocean  of  ice  mentioned  above  as  occupying  the  table^ 
land,  and  high  valteys  amidst  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  being 
pushed  downwards  by  the  constantly-increasing  masses  above, 
decend  far  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  ($  17). 

Their  chief  beauty  arises  from  their  being  bordered  by.  fo- 
rests of  fir,  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  graceful  fringe  to  the 
white  ice,-  while  the  green  pastures,  with  which  they  are  al- 
most in  contact  near  their  base,  contrast  agreeably'^  with  their 
frozen  peaks.  Though  inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  Cha^ 
mouni,  they  yield  to  them  alone;  and  the  traveller  who  has 
not  seen  them  will  do  well  to  explore  the  Glaciers  of  Grindel- 
wald. The  Lower  Glacier,  'also  called  the  smaller,  although 
four  times  as  large  as  the  upper  one,  forces  its  way  out  be- 
tween the  £igher  and  Mettenberg,  and  its  solid  icebergs  des- 
cend to  a  point  only  3200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
path,  practicable  for  mules,  ascends  for  nearly  2  hours  along 
its  left  margih,  beneath  the  precipices  of  the  Mettenberg, 
commanding  a  most  interesting  view  of  the  bristling  mina«- 
rets  of  ice,  rising  in  the  most  varioust  and  fantastic  shapes. 
The  glacier,  which  is  narrow  at  the  bottom,  gradually  wi- 
dens, and  spreads  out  into  what  is  called  the'S^of  Ice  (£is- 
meer),  where  its  surface,  though  traversed  by  crevices,  is  letfs 
ahattered  than  below:  The  best  view  of  it  is  from  the  grotto 
called  Nellenbalm.  Strangers  should  not  venture  upon  the 
ice  without  a  guide.  In  1821,  M.  Mouron,  a  clergymati  of 
Yevay .  was  lost  in  one  of  the  crevices.  Suspicions  were  en«- 
tertained  that  the  guide  who  accompanied  him  had  murdered 
him,  and  search  was  immediately  commenced  for  ihe  body. 
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After  It  days  of ,  fruitless  attempls,  it  was  at  length  drawn 
out  of  an  abys^  in  the  ice,  said  to  have  been  700  feet  deep  (?), 
by  a  guide  named  Burguenen,  who  was  let  down  from  tbove, 
«t  the  peril  of  bis  lire,  by  a  rope  with  a  lantern  tied  to  hts 
neck.  He  was  twice  drawn  up  without  having  been  able  to 
find  it,  nearly  eifaausted  fbr  want  of  air ;  the  third  time  he 
returned  with  it  in  his  arms.  It  was  much  bruised,  and  se- 
veral limbs  were  broken;  so  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  life, 
or  iat  least  sensation,  had  departed  before  it  reached  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  both  the  watch  and  the  purse  of  the  unfortunatt; 
man  were  found  upon  him,  so  that  the  suspicions  regarding 
the  guide  were  proved  to  be  groundless.  He  was  buried  iii 
the  church  of  Grindelwald. 

On^the  way  up  toihe  Eismeer  a  singular  depression  in  the 
rocks,  called  Martinsbriickf  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveller ; 
and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  crest  of  Che  Eigher,  a  small  hole,  cal- 
led Martimloch^  through  which  the  sun*s  rays  shine  twice  n- 
year.  Once  on  a  time,  according  to  the  tradition,  the  basin 
now  occupied  by  the  Eismeer  was  filled  with  a  lake,  but  thi; 
space  between  the  Mettenberg  and  the  Eigher  being  much 
narrower  thafn  at  present,  the  outlet  from  it  was  constantly 
blocked  up,  and  inundations  produced,  which  ruined  the  fields 
of  the  peasants  in  the  valley  below.  At  length  St.  Martin,  a 
holy  giant,  came  to  their  rescue;  he  seated  himself  on 'the 
Mettenberg,  resting  his  staflTon  the  Eigher,  and  then  with 
one  lusty  heave  of  his  brawny  back  not  only  burst  open  the 
present  wide  passage  between  the  two  mountains,  but  left 
the  marks  of  his  seat  on  the  one,  and  drove  his  walking-stick 
right  through  the  other. 
Tbe  Vppir  Glacier  may  be  visited  in  going  over  the  Scheideck . 

Ascent  of  the  Faulhom, 

The  Faulhorn  is  a  mountain  8UQ  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
situated  between  the  valley  of  Grindelwald  and  the  lake  of 
Brienz,  and  commanding  from  its  summit  an  excellent  view, 
especially  over  the  neighbouring  chain  of  Beniese  Alps.  On 
this  account  it  is  ascended  in  the  summer-time,  like  the  Righi, 
by  numerous  parties  of  travellers. 

'^  For  an  excursion  up  the  Faulhorn,  the  horses  that  have 
brought  travellers  to  Grindelwald  may  be  used.  For  ladies 
who  do  not  ride,  and  are  vet  willing  to  undergo  the  fatigue  ot 
the  ascent,  chairs  may  be  hired  at  the  inns,  with  capital  bear- 
ers, four  to  each  chair,  at  •  francs  each;  or  if  the  party  slec|> 
on  the  Faulhorn,  9  frs.  The  inn  on  the  summit,  which  is  only 
tenanted  for  A  months  of  tlie  year,  and  is  totally  abandoned 
to  the  wind  and  rain  in  October,  affords  3  very  tolerable  apart- 
ments, and  one  or  two  li&lis;  still  it  is  but  sorry  sleeping  ac- 
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commodatioii,  tbe  d4$agrimenM  of  which  are  hardly  eompei^^ 
sated  to  ladies  by  thauncertain  beauty  of  the  early  viewof  tbc 
glaciers  :  Tor  gentlemen  the  quarters  are  good  enough.  The 
ascent  Trom  Grindelwald  istotaily  free  from  danger,  and  not  very 
difficult.  It  may  be  made  in  less  than  5  hours»and  thedesceni 
in  3 1/3.  The  larder  of  mine  host  is  said  to  be  better  than  here- 
tofore; but  every  thing  is  of  course  very  dear  "— £.  A  faggot  of 
fire-wood  costs  from  10  tol5batz.  The  path  leads  over  tbc 
Bachalp,  by  the  side  of  a  small  lake,  1000  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit. The  view  of  the  Bernese  Alps  from  the  top  forms  the 
chief  feature  of  the  panorama,  which  in  this  respect,  and  from 
tbe  proximity  of  the  Faulhorn  to  those  snowy  giants,  far^ur- 
passes  the  prospect  from  the  Righi.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz  are  both  visible,  only 
a  small  strip  of  each  appears,  which  is  but  a  poor  equivaleiu 
for  the  wide  expanse  of  blue  water  which  bathes  the  foot  of 
the  Righi. 

There  is  a  footpath  from  the  tup  of  the  Faulhorn,  passing 
the  waterfall  of  the  Giesbaeh  to  Brienz  *  the  distance  is  about 
14  miles.  A  bridle-path  leads  down  to  Rosenlaui,  on  the  way 
to  Meyringen,  so  that  travellers  about  to  cross  tbe  Scheideck 
need  not  return  to  Grindelwald. 

Grindelwald  to  Meyringen,  by  the  Great  Scheideck. 

61/2  stonden=- 20  3/4  English  miles. 

Beyond  Grindelwald  the  char  road  ceases,  and  those  who 
cannot  travel  on  horseback  or  on  foot  can  reach  Meyringcn 
only  by  crossing  the  lake  of  Brienz,  returning  first  to  Inter-* 
lachen. 

An  hour's  walk  up  the  valley  from  Grindelwald,  and  a 
slight  detour  to  the  rt.  of  the  direct  path  to  Meyringen,  leads 
to  the  Upper  Glacier,  It  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
one  below,  nor  is  it  finer;  but  it  sometimes  has  a  larger  vault 
of  ice  at  its  lower  extremitv.  These  two  glaciers  are  the  chief 
feeders  of  tbe  Black  Lutscbine. 

It  takes  3  hours  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  Scheideck  from 
Grindelwald.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and  during  the  whole  of  it 
the  Wetterliorn  (Peak  of  Tempests)  overhangs  the  path,  an 
object  of  sUipendous  sublimity.  It  rises  in  one  vast  precipice 
of  alpine  limestone,  apparently  close  above  the  traveller's 
head,  though  its  base  is  more  than  a  mile  off.  Four  different 
avalanches  descend  from  it  in  the  spring ;  some  of  them  reach 
to  the  path ;  and  patches  of  their  snow  often  last  through  the 
summer.  Upon  the  slope  in  front  of  the  Wetterhorn  is 
usually  stationed  one  who  blows  the  alpine  horn,  a  rude  lube 
of  wood,  6  or  8  feet  long.  The  traveller  should  on  no  ac- 
count omit  to  stop  and  listen.  A  few  seconds  after  the  horn 
has  ceased,  the  few  and  simple  notes  of  the  instrument  are 
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caiiglit  op  and  repeat€#l  by  the  echoes  of  the  van  eKfT  of  the 
Wetterhorn,  and  return  to  the  ear  refined  and  softened,  yet 
perfectly  distinct,  as  it  were  an  atrial  concert  warbling  among 
the  crags. 

The  view  down  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  from  the  top  of 
the  Sch^ideck,  is  Tery  striking;  its  green  pastures  contrast 
agreeably  with  the  bare  wall  of  the  Wetterhorn.  lleyond  it 
on  the  1.  rises  the  sharp  crest  of  the  Eigher,  resembling  the 
up-turned  edge  of  a  hatchet;  and  the  pointed  cone  of  the 
Schreckhom  .appears  above  the  Mettenberg.  On  the  top  of 
theScheidcek  (6711  feet  above  the  sea^-level),  stands  a  chalet, 
weather-tight,  affordins'  one  or  two  beds  for  such  travellers 
as  are  driven  to  sleep  here ;  and  a  cup  of  coffee  or  hot  milk 
for  those  who  desire  to  warm  themselves  after  their  <fM 
morning's  ride  over  the  monntains. 

The  prospect  in  the  opposite  directioii,  into  the  vale  of  the 
Reichenbach  or  of  Rosenlaui,  is  not  remarkable.  High  upon 
the  rt.  appears  the  glacier  of  Schwarzwald,  between  the  Wet- 
terhorn and  Wellhom ;  further  on,  between  Wellhorn  and 
Engel-^IOmer  (angels'peaks),  the  Glacier  of  Bosenlaui  lies 
embedded.  An  hour  and  a  halfs  walking  from  the  chalet, 
partly  through  a  wood  of  firs,  brings  the  traveller  abreast  of 
this  glacier,  which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  rt.  of  the  path  in 
th«  midst  of  a  forest  of  firs.  It  is  smaller  than  those  of  Griu- 
delwald,  but  is  celebrated  above  all  others  in  Switzerland  for 
the  untarnished  purity  of  its  white  surface,  and  the  clear 
transparent  azure  of  its  kebergs.  This  peculiarity  arises 
doubtless  from  the  character  of  the  rocks  around  it;  these  in 
decomposing,  do  not  turn  into  black  gravel  or  mud,  which 
stains  and  disfigures  the  Grtndelwald  glaciers.  A  steep  path 
on  the  1.  of  the  glacier  leads  in  about  1/3  an  hour  to  the 
summit  of  a  cliff,  which  projects  midway  into  the  icy  sea, 
and  bends  its  course  considerably.  It  forms  a  good  point  of 
view. 

The  guides  usoalfy  haR  for  an  hour  to  ref^sh  themselves 
and  their  beasts  at 

4  The  Baths  of  Rosenlaui,  a  homely  inn,  called  the  Stein- 
bock,  eirectcrf  over  a  sourceof  mineral  water,  which  supplies 
5  ore  rude  tub9  of  wood,  serving  as  baths.  The  number  of 
guests  who  resort  hither  for  the  use  of  them  Is  very  limited. 
This  house  is  distant  abotitl  1/2  mile  from  the  glacier.  A  few 
yards  behind  it,  the  Belehenbach  torrent  issues  out  4>f  a  cleft 
in  the  rock.  The  path  to  Meyringen  runs  by  the  side  of  this 
stream,  first  crossing  a  ehUrming  little  green  plain,  carpeted 
with  soft  turf,  like  that  of  an  English  lawn,  and  dotted  with 
chalets.  The  view  up  the  valley  from  this  point  deserves 
partictofar  notice  i  it  is  a  favourite  Subject  for  the  pencil  of 
the  artist.    The  "W^tterikoni,  the  Wellhomv  and  the  rraggy 
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peaks  called  Engel-HOroer,  form  a  mountain  group  unrivalled 
■for  picturesqueness. 

Below  this  the  valley  contracts,  numerous  waterfalls  are 
'Seen  dangling  from  its  sides :  one  of  them,  from  its  hcigbt 
and  tenuity,  is  called  the  Rope-fall  (Seilbach);  and  now  a 
bird's-eye  view  opens  out  into  the  vale  of  Hasli^or  Meyringen, 
which  in  comparison  with  the  narrow  glens  of  Grindelwald 
and  Laulerbrunnen  deserves  the  name  of  a  plain,  though 
bounded  by  mountains  high  and  steep. 

Thelatterpart  of  the  descent  leading  into  it,  i§  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  unless  the  horses  are  very  sure-footed,  owing 
to  the  steepness  and  ruggedness  of  the  paih  and  its  being 
paved  with  smooth  and  slippery  blocks  of  stone.  On  ibis 
account  travellers  are  usually  invited  to  dismount  and  des- 
cend on  foot.  The  stream  of  the  Reichenbach  performs  this 
descent  of  nearly  2000  feet  in  a  succession  of  leaps,  the 
longest  of  which  are  the  celebrated  Falls  of  the  Reiehenbaeh. 
The  upper  fall  is  situated  about  100  yards  to  ihe  1.  of  the 
road  near  the  village  called  Zwirghi.  A  small  fee  is  exacted 
for  the  liberty  to  cross  the  meadow  between  it  and  the  road, 
and  a  hut  called  Belvedere  is  built  beside  it.  But  it  is  best 
seen  from  a  rocky  headland  shooting  out  in  front  of  the  bare 
amphitheatre  of  cliffs  over  which  the  cataract  dashes,  and 
just  above  the  struggling  torrent,  hurrying  downwards^  after 
its  fall.  A  little  lower  is  another,  but  inferior,  fall,  and  by 
a  third,  still  lower,  the  stream  gains  the  level  of  the  valley, 
and  hastens  to  join  its  waters  to  the  Aar.  The  lowest  fall  is 
not  more  than  50  yards  from  the 

Baths  of  Beichenbachf  a  new  inn,  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  situated  directly  under  the  road  leading  to  the  Schei- 
deck,  beneath  a  hanging  wood  and  in  grounds  that  remind 
one  of  an  English  park.  Though  provided  with  hot  and  cold 
baths  it  is  less  resorted  to  by  invalids  than  by  passing  travel- 
lers.  It  is  a  good  house;  not  dear;  table  d'hdte  at  1  and  7. 
It  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of 

a  1/i  Meyringen— (/nnsrSau vage,  good;  Bfir,  Ours).— 
Of  late  these  houses  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  deserted 
for  the  above-named  Baths  of  Reichenbach,  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley.  There  is  another  good  inn,  the 
Gouronne ,  on  this  side. 

Meyringen,  the  chief  place  in  the  vale  of  Hasli,  lies  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Aar,  and  contains  about  700  inhabitants.  The: 
picturesqueness  of  its  situation  is  much  praised.  Brockedon 
says,  **  The  vale  of  Meyringen  concentrates  as  much  of 
what  is  Alpine  in  its  beauties  as  any  valley  in  Switzerland." 
Its  precipitous  and  wooded  sides,  streaked  with  white  cas- 
cades almost  without  number,  and  here  and  there  over^ 
topped  by  some  snow-white  peak,  are  indeed  beautifttl 
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features.  Yet  the  flat  plain,  3  miles  broad,  half  marsh  and. 
hair  dry  gravel,  from  inundalions  of  the  river,  are  unpleasing 
from  many  points,  and  as  a  dwelling-place  it  has  serious 
drawbacks  from  the  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed  of  being, 
swept  away  or  inundaded,  if  not  buried  by  the  neighbouring 
torrents.  It  was  to  guard  against  such  accidents  that  the 
sione  dyke,  1000  feet  long  and  8  wide,  was  constructed ;  but 
.  lis  prelection  has  not  been  altogether  effectual.  The  chief; 
cause  and  instrument  of  all  the  mischief  is  the  Alpbach^  a 
Hioontain  torrent,  pouring  down  from  the  height  behind  the- 
village,  out  of  a  narro^  gorge.  The  district  in  which  it 
rises,  and  through  whicn  it  takes  its  course,  is  composed  of 
the  rock  known  to  geologists  as  the  lias  marie.  Being  very 
soft  it  is  easily  disintegrated  and  washed  away,  so  that  the 
torrent,  when  swollen  by  rain  or  snow,  collects,  and  bears, 
along  with  it  heaps  of  black  sand  and  rubbish,  intermixed 
with  uprooted  fir-trees,  and  is  converted  almost  into  a  stream 
of  mud,  on  which  masses  of  rock  float  like  lorks.  A  torrent 
of  such  consistence  is  easily  interrupted- in  its  course  through 
the  narrow  crevices,  which  it  seems  to  have  sawn  for  itself 
by  the  force  of  its  current ;  it  then  gathers  into  a  lake  behind 
the  obstacles  which  impede  it,  until  it  is  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bear  everything  before  it,  and  to  spread  deso- 
lation over  the  valley  through  which  its  course  lies.  A  catas- 
trophe of  this  sort,  in  1762,  buried  a  large  part  of  the  viilagc 
of  Meyringen,  in  one  hour,  20  feet  deep  in  rubbish,  from 
whi(h  it  has  hardly  yet  emerged.  The  churcb  was  filled 
with  mud  and  gravel  lo  the  height  of  18  feet,  as  is  denoted 
by  the  black  line  painted  along  its  walls,  and  by  the  debris 
which  still  covei'S  many  of  the  fields  and  gardens  around. 
}n  1733  an  inundation  of  the  same  stream  carried  away  many 
houses. 

The  intelligent  traveller  Hugi,  from  whom  the  above  par- 
ticulars are  derived,  rei*onmiends  travellers  to  visit  the  Fall 
of  the  Alpbach  about  9  in  the  morning,  on  account  of  the 
triple  &oti7,  or  iris,  formed  in  its  spray,  when  the  sun  shines 
on  it.  The  inner  iris  forms  nearly  a  complete  circle ;  and 
the  outer  ones  are  more  or  less  circular  as  the  water  in  the 
fulls  is  abundant  or  not.  The  spot  whence  it  is  visible  is. 
within  the  spray,  from  the  cataract,  so  that  those  who  would 
enjoy  it  must  prepai'e  for  a  wetting. 

On  a  rock  above  the  village  rise  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Resti:  it  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  to  whom 
the  praise  is  given  of  never  tyrannizing  over  their  humble 
dependants.  The  men  of  Hasli  are  celebrated  for  their 
athletic  forms  and  strength.  They  hold  Zwingfeste,  or 
wrestling  matches  every  year,  on  the  lOlh  of  Aufiust,  with 
their  neighbours  of  Unterwalden ;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  iik 
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September  "w it b  those  ofGrinilelwald.  The  women,  again, 
enjoy  ibc  reputation  of  being  prettier,  or  rather,  less  plain 
than  those  of  most  other  Swiss  valleys.  Their  holiday  cos- 
tume is  peculiar  and  not  ungraceful,  consisting  of  a  boddice 
of  black  velvet,  reaching  up  to  the  throat,  starched  sleeves,  a 
yellow  petticoat,  and  a  round  black  hat,  not  unlik6  a  soup- 
plate,  and  about  the  same  size,  stuck  on  one  side  of  Uie  head, 
and  allowing  the  hair  to  fall  in  long  tresses  down  the  back. 

Five  roads  concentrate  at  Meyringen :  1,  to  Brienz  (a  char 
road);  2,  to  Lucerne,  by  the  Urtinig;  3,  over  the  Sustcii  to 
Wascn  on  the  St.  tiotthard  road  (13  stundcn);  4,  to  the 
Grimsel;  5,  to  Grindelwald,  by  the  Schcidck.  The  magni- 
ficent fall  of  the  Aar  at  Haodeck  on  the  way  to  the  Grimsel 
(Route  28),  is  about  14  miles  distant.  Travellers,  not  intend- 
ing to  cross  the  whole  pass,  may  make  an  interesting  ex- 
cursion thither  from  Meyringen;  as  Ihcy  may  also  to  the 
summit  of  the  Brunig,  about  6  miles  distant,  whence  there  is 
a  beautiful  view* of  the  vale  of  Hash  on  one  side,  aad  of 
Lungern  on  the  other.  (Route  19). 

Meyrinnen  to  Interlacfien  by  Brienx  atid  the  Giesbach 
Fall. 

31/2  stunden  to  Brienz,  and  3  3/i  thence  to  Interlachen  by 
water:s23  3/4  English  miles. 

There  is  an  excellent  char  road  down  the  valley,  passing 
numerous  cascades  leaping  down  the  wall  of  rock.  After 
proceeding  for  about  4  miles  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Aar,  it 
t^rosses  the  river  by  a  woodeji  bridge,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  branch  of  the  Brunig  road,  leading  to  Brienz,  descends 
into  the  valley.  The  Aar  pursues  its  course  through  mono- 
tonous marsh  and  flat  meadow  land,  but  near  its  influx  into 
the  lake  of  Brienz,  the  forms  of  the  mountains  on  its  1.  bank, 
above  which  lowers  the  Faulhorn,  is  grand.  In  skirting  the 
margin  of  the  lake  the  road  crosses  vast  heaps  of  debris 
covering  acres  of  land  once  fertile.  A  torrent  of  mud,  in 
1797,  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  two  villages  near 
Kienholz,  and  a  landslip  from  the  Bricnzcrgrat,  the  moun- 
tain immediately  behind  Brienz,  overwhelmed  in  November 
182 i,  40  acres  of  land,  and  swept  G  persons  into  the  lake. 
It  is  1  1/2  hours'  drive  from  Meyringen  to 

3  1/2  Briejiz*— (Inn:  weissesKreUtz. Croix  Blanche,  clean) 
—a  small  village  at  the  £.  end  of  the  lake,  on  a  narrow  ledge 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  rei|iarkable  only  for  its  beau- 
tiful situation  and  its  vicinity  to  the  Giesbach  Fall. 
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Lake  of  Brienz.^Gieshach  Falls. 

A  iMMtt,  vilh  8  rowert,  from  Brienz  to  Interlachen,  stop- 
ping at  the  Criesbach,  costs  63  batz«about9  Fr.  Tr. 

There  is  a  very  rough  road  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake ; 
the  guides  with  the  horses  may  he  sent  round  by  it,  and  de- 
sired to  meet  the  travellers  close  to  the  bridge  at  Interlachen. 
It  takes  S5  minutes  to  row  from  Brienz  to  the  landJng-i>lace 
close  to  the  outlet  of  the  Giesbach,  where  travellers  begin  to 
ascend  the  steep  height  leading  to  the  Falls.  They  are  a  suc- 
cession of  cascades,  leaping  step  by  step  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain;  and  though  inferior  in  height  to  the  Reichenbacb, 
surpass  it  in  beauty,  and  in  the  adjuncts  of  a  rich  forest  of  fir, 
ihroagh  the  midst  of  which  they  break  their  way.  The  Gies- 
bach  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  waterfalls;  there  is  nothing  wild 
about  it,  and. the  immediate  contact  of  green  turfy  knolls  and 
4Jark  woods,  has  the  effect  of  a  park  scene.  It  is  possible  to 
pass  behind  the  middle  fall  by  means  of  a  gallery  constructed 
beneath  the  shelving  rock,  from  which  it  casts  itself  down ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  liy^dscape  seen  athwart  this  curtain  of 
water  is  singular.  The  cottage  opposite  the  Falls  is  inhabi- 
ted by  the  schoolmaster  of  Brienz,  whose  family  and  himself 
ore  celebrated  as  the  best  choristers  of  native  airs  in  Switzer- 
land. He  is  now  a  patriarch  of  6i,  and  most  of  his  chil> 
dren  are  married;  but  be  is  training  his  grand-children  to 
the  same  profession  of  songsters.  The  concert,  accompanied 
by  the  Alpine  horn,  with  which  travellers  are  saluted  on  their 
departure,  is  very  sweet.  Good  specimens  of  the  Swiss  ma-  . 
nufacture  of  carved  wood  may  be  purchased  at  the  Giesbach. 
There  is  a  path  from  the  Giesbach  to  the  top  of  the  FauW 
horh,  a  walk  of  nearly  5  hours.  The  lake  of  Brienz  is  about 
8  miles  long,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Giesbach,  5Q0  feet  deep; 
but  in  the  deepest  part  SI 00  feet.  Its  Mirface  fs  10,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  statements,  30  feet  higher  than  tbe  lake  of 
Thun.  • 

ROUTE  28. 

PASS  OF  TKB  GRIKSSL,— HETRlNGEIf  TO  OBBR-GCSTELBN 
Ain>  BRIB6. 

To  the  Hospice  6  1/i  stunden  ^  SO  English  miles. 

Thence  to  Ober-Gestelen  0  1/4  stunden  »  30  1/4  English* 
miles. 

Ober-Gestelen  to  Brieg  10  8/4  stunden  «  35  English 
miles. 

A  much  frequented,  but  rather  diflicult,  bridle-path.  It 
iisa.good  day's. Journey  of  8  hours  to  reach  the  Hospice  front 
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>ieyrmffen,  though  a  stout  pedestrian  might  push  on  in  one 
(Iny  either  to  Ober-Geslelen,  or  across  tne  Furca  to  Hos- 
))iial. 

Ic  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  .passes  a'er«»8 
the  Alps, 

Above  Meyringen  (p.  112)  the  vate  of  Hasli  contracts,  and 
in  aboat  t  miles  is  crossed  by  a  mound  or  hill  of  considerable 
height,  called  the  Kirchet,  which  appears  at  one  time  to  have 
dammed  up  the  waters  or  the  Aar.  At  present  they  force 
their  way  through  a  singularly  narrow  rent,  which  cleaves 
the  eminence  from  top  to  bottom.  The  path,  quitting  for  a 
shoti  time  the  side  of  the  river,  mounts  this  steep  in  zigzag^^ 
and  then  descends  through  a  forest,  into  the  retired  green 
valley  of  (Jpper  Hasli,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  sur— 
rounded  by  hills,  and  was  once  probably  a  lake.  Two  val- 
leys open  out  into  it;  on  the  W.  that  of  Urbach,  on  the  E. 
that  of  Gadmen,  up  which  runs  the  path  leading  by  the  pass 
of  the  Susten  (Route  3S)  to  Wasen.  On  the  rt.  lies  the  vil- 
lage Im-Grund,  and,  crossing  the  Aar,  another  village,  called 
Im-Hof,  situated  between  it  and  the  Gadmen  river,  is  pas^ 
sed.  Another  ravine  is  succeeded  b|^ a'  second  enlargement 
of  the  valley  called  Im-Boden.  Higher  up  is  'Hhe  small  and 
lonely  village**  of 

3  G  u  1 1  a  n  e  n,  where  there  is  an  inn ;  but  the  best  place  for  a 
mid-day  halt  to  rest  the  mules  is  the  chalet  of 

1  1/i  The  Handek,  about  11/9  hour's  walk  beyond  Gutta- 
nen.  It  can  furnish  a  bed  upon  an  emergency,  and  refresh- 
ments only  of  a  very  humble  kind— such  as  milk,  cheese, 
kirschwasser,  and  spirit  of  gentian.  It  stands  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  yards  from  the  Falls  of  the  Aar^  perhaps  the  finest 
cataract  In  Switzerland,  from  its  height  (more  than  100  feet), 
the  guantity  and  rush  of  water,  the  gloom  of  the  gorge  into 
which  it  precipitates  itself,  and  the  wild  character  of  the 
rocky  solitude  around  it.  It  is  also  remarkably  easy  of  ac- 
cess, so  that  the  traveller  may  form  a  full  estimate  of  its 
grandeur;  surveying  it,  first  from  below,  through  the  vista  of 
black  rocks  into  which  it  plunges,  and  afterwards  from  above, 
stretching  his  nedc  over  the  brow  of  the  precipice  from 
which  the  river  takes  its  leap,  and  watching  it  (if  his 
nerves  be  steady)  till  it  is  lost  in  the  spray  of  the  dark  abyss 
below. 

The  view  from  this  point,  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet  atove 
the  fall,  which  few  will  hesitate  to  call  the  best,  is  exceed- 
ingly impressive  and  stimulating.  So  plentiful  is  the  rush  of 
water  that  it  reaches  more  than  half  way  down  in  one  un- 
broken glassy  sheet  before  it  is  tossed  into  white  foam ;  and, 
what  adds  to  its  beauty,  is,  that  another  stream  (the  Erlen- 
bach),  pouring  in  from  the  right  at  this  very  spot,  takes  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  leap,  mingling  its  tributary  waters  midway 
with  the  more  powerral  column  of  the  Aar. 

The  daric  forest  of  fir  through  which  the  route  has  woundr 
for  a  considerable  distance,  now  dwindles  away  into  a  few 
dwarf  bushes,  and  disappears  entirely  a  little  above  Handek. 
To  them  succeed  the  scanty  vegetation  of  rank  grass,  rhodo- 
dendron, an4  lichen;  and  even  this  partial  covering  disap-r 
pcars  prematurely,  in  some  places  being  abraided  and  peeled 
off  by  the  avalanches.  There  is  a  spot  about  9  miles  above 
Handek^  where  they  descend  in  winter,  directly  across  the 
path,  and  in  their  course  over  the  sloping  and  convex  mass  of  - 
granite,  have  ground  smooth,  and  polished  its  surface  for  a 
space  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  prudent  to  dif^ 
mount  here,  and  cross  this  bad  bit  of  road  (BOseplatte)  on 
foot,  since  the  path  runs  by  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  though  chiselled  into  grooves,  to  secure  o 
footing  for  the  horses,  is  very  slippery.  A  single  false  step 
might  be  fatal  to  man  and  beast,  precipitating  both  into  the 
gulph  below  :  the  slight  wooden  rail,  which  is  swept  away 
almost  every  winter,  would  afford  but  little  protection.  The 
valley  of  the  Aar,  up  which  the  narrow  path  is  carried,  looks> 
stern  and  forbidding  from  its  sterility,  and  the  threatening 
eliffs  of  granite  which  overhang  it.  The  Aar  is  crossed  se- 
Teral  times  by  dizzy  bridges  of  a  single  arch,  formed  of  gra- 
nite slabs,  without  a  parapet.  There  is  but  one  human  ha- 
bitation .between  Handek  and  the  Hospice,  the  miserable 
chalet  of  the  R&trisboden,  or  ROderichsboden ,  where  the- 
ravine  expands  once  more  into  a  basin-shaped  hollow  proba- 
bly once  a  lake-bed,  with  a  marshy  bottom,,  affording  scanty 
herbage  for  a  few  goats.  A  little  above  this  the  path  c[uits. 
the  Aar,  which  rises  in4he  Aar-glacier,  about  a  mile  higher 
up  on  the  rt.,  and  ascending  a  glen,  strewed  with  shattered 
rocks,  reaches 

2  The  Hospice  of  the  Grimself  an  inn  of  the  rudest  kind,, 
originally  designed  to  shelter  travellers  from  necessity,  and 
afford  a  gratuitous  aid  to  the  poor ;  but  now  daily  occupied 
during  the  summer  months  by  travellers  for  pleasure,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  40  or  50  at  once,  who  pay  for  their 
accommodation,  as  in  any  other  inn,  and  sit  down  at  a  table 
d'hdte  usually  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  :  the  fare  is 
plain,  not  delicate,  but  the  charges  are  not  high.  It  is  a 
massy  building  of  rough  masonry,  designed  to  resist  a  weight 
of  snow,  and  with  few  windows  to  admit  the  cold.  It  con- 
tains about  ao  beds;  and  affords  ^ch  homely  fare  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  In  q  spot  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
removed  by  many  miles  from  any  other  human  dwelling.  It 
is  occupied  by  the  innkeeper,  who  rents  it  from  March  to 
Kovemhef .    One  servant  passes  the  winter  in  the  house,  with 

7. 
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a  provision  of  cheese,  to  last  out  the  in^hole  time,  sufficient  to 
support  himself  and  any  chance  wanderer  who  might  acci— 
dentally  pass  that  way.  Its  situation  is  as  dreary  as  can  be 
conceived.  It  lies  in  a  rocky  hoUow,  about  1000  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  surrounded  by  soaring  peaks  and 
steep  precipices.  The  rocks  around  are  bare  and  broken,, 
scarcely  varied  by  patches  of  snow,  which  never  fn^ltx  even  in 
summer,  and  by  strips  of  grass  and  green  moss,  which  shoot 
up  between  the  crevices,  and  are  eagerly  browsed  by  a  flock 
of  goats.  A  considerable  supply  of  peat  is  dug  from  a  bog 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  door.  In  the  bottom  of  this  naked 
basin,  dose  to  the  house,  is  a  black  tarn,  or  Lake,  in  which  bo 
fish  live.  Beyond  it  lies  a  small  pasturage,  capable  of  sup* 
porting,  for  a  month  or  two,  the  cows  belonging  to  the  hos- 
pice, and  the  servants  cross  the  lake  twice  snday,  in  a  boat, 
to  miik  them.  It  is  a  landscape  worthy  of  Spitzbergen  or 
Nuova  Zembla.  This  wilderness  is  the  haunt  of  the  marmot,, 
whose  shrill  whistle  frequently  breaks  the  solitude;  and  the 
chamois,  become  rare  of  late,  still  frequents  the  neighbouring 
glaciers;  both  animals  contribute  )at  times  to  replenish  the  lar- 
der of  the  Hospice. 

On  the  2ind  March,  1S38,  the  Hospice  was  overwhelmed 
and  crushed  by  an  avalanche,  whicli  broke  through  the  roof 
and  floor,  and  filled  all  the  rooms  but  that  occupied  by  the 
servant,  who  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  working  his  way 
out  through  the  snow,  along  with  his  dog,  and  reached  Mey- 
ringen  in  safety.  The  evening  before,  the  man  had  heard  a 
mysterious  sound,  known  to  the  peasants  of  the  Alps,  and 
believed  by  them  to  be  the  warning  of  i^orae  disaster;  it  ao^ 
peared  so  like  a  human  voice  that  the  man  supposed  ii  might 
be  some  one  in  distress,  and  went  out  with  his  dog  to  search, 
but  was  stopped  by  the  snow.  The  next  morning  the  sound 
was  again  heard,  and  then  came  the  crash  of  the  falling  ava* 
Unche.  The  Hospice  will  probably  be  repaired  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  (1838),  but  the  traveller  should  ascertain  be-- 
forehand  in  what  state  it  is. 

During  the  campaign  of  1799  the  Austrians  actually  encam- 
ped for  sometime  upon  the  top  of  the  Grimsel,  and  during 
their  stay  gutted  the  Hospice,  using  every  morsel  of  wood- 
work for  fuel.  Every  attempt  of  the  French  Creneral  Le- 
eourbe  to  didodge  them  had  failed>  when  a  peasant  of  Gulta- 
nen,  named  Nageli,  offered  to  conduct  a  detachment  by  a 
circuitous  path,  known  only  to  himself,  to  the  rear  of  the 
Austrian  position,  on  condition  that  the  mountain  he  was 
about  to  cross  should- be  given  to  him  as  his  reward.  This 
being  agreed  to,  a  party,  commanded  by  General  Guclin,  led 
by  Pjageli  over  the  DoHihorn  and  the  glaciers  of  Ghelmer , 
fell  upon  the  AusWrians  uaawa#«s^  froiB  a  point  akQy^  that 
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wliicb  they  occupied.  They  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled 
at  once;  many  in  the  direction  of  the  glacier  or  Aar,  where 
escape  wa»  hopeless,  and  those  who  were  not  shot  by  the- 
French,  perished  in  the  rents  and  chasn»s>  where  human 
bones,  rusty  arms,  and  taitered  clothes  are  even  now  met 
with,  and  attest  their  miserable  fate.  The  guide  of  the 
French  did  not  profit  by  his  barren  mountain,  remaining  as 
poor  as  before  hp  became  possessed  of  it,  but  ii  has  since  l^en 
called  after  him,  Nageli's  Gr&tli. 

The  source  of  th«  Aar  lies  in  two  enormous  glaciers,  the 
Ober  and  Unter-Aar-Gletscher,  to  the  W.  of  the  Hospice. 
The  tJnter-Aar  glacier  is  the  best  worth  visiting,  and  may  bo 
reached  in  2  hours.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  evenness  of  the 
surface  of  ice  and  the  rareness  of  cavities  on  its  surface.  In 
places  it  is  covered  with  accumulated  rubbish  which  has  fal- 
len from  the  granite  rocks  around.  It  is  about  18  miles  long, 
and  from  2  to  4  broad.  Out  of  the  midst  of  it  rises  the  Fins- 
ter-Aarhorn ;  the  Schreckhorn  is  also  conspicuous*  There  is 
no  danger  and  little  difficulty  in  exploring  it  for  2  or  3  hours, 
accompanied  by  a  guide ;  and  a  path  has  recently  been  made 
by  which  it  is  accessible  even  on  horseback.  Bugi  traversed 
the  whole  glacier  in  this  manner  on  a  horse  hired  from  (he 
Hospice. 

The  best  panorama  of  the  Grimsel  and  the  neighbouring 
peaks  and  glaciers  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Seidell 
horn,  a  mountain  on  the  rt.  of  the  path  leading  to  Brieg  and 
the  Furca;  its  summit  may  be  reached  in  3  hours  from  the 
Hospice :  it  is  8634  feet  above  the  sea- level. 

The  summit  of  the  pass  of  the  Grimsel  (7016  feet  above 
the  sea)  is  2  miles  from  the  Hospice— a  steep  path,  marked 
only  by  tall  poles  stuck  into  the  rock  to  guide  the  wayfarer, 
leads  up  to  it.  On  the  crest  lies  another  small  lake,  called 
Todteu  See,  or  Lake  of  the  Dead,  because  the  bodies  of  those 
who  perished  on  the  pass  were  thrown  into  it  b;  way  of  bu- 
rial. Along  the  crest  of  the  mpuniain  runs  the  boundary^ine 
between  Berne  and  the  Yallais,  and  here  the  path  divides  — - 
that  on  the  1.  side  of  the  lake  leads  by  the  Meyenwand  to  the 
glacier  of  the  Bhone  (distant  about  5  miles),,  and  to  the  pass 
of  the  Furca  (Route  30);  that  on  the  rt.  of  it  goes  to  Ober- 
Gestelen,  but  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  traveller 
bound  thither  to  make  a  detour  of  about  6  miles  to  visit  the 
glacier  and  source  of  the  Rhone.  By  the  direct  read  it  is  a 
walk  of  6  miles  fromth^  summit  to 

3  Ober-Ges telen  (Fr., HautCh&tillon)..The.inn^  kept. by 
^rlha,  used  to  be  a  decent  bouse.  This  is  (be  highest  vil- 
lage but  one  (Oberwald  being  (he  highest)  in  the  Upper  Yal- 
lais,. and  18  4360  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  situated  on  the 
r^.,bapkof  the  Hhon^,  about  ^  imlcs  belo^.it;;  source  in  the 
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glacier.  It  is  tlie  46pbi  for  the  cheese  transported  oat  of 
Canton  Berne  into  Italy,  and  is  a  place  of  some  iraffie,  as  it 
lies  at  the  junction  of  the  three  bridle-roads  over  the  Grim— 
sel»  the  Furca,  and  the  Gries  (Route  29). 

In  1720, 84  men  were  killed  here  by  an  avalanche. 

The  descent  of  the  Upper  Yallais  to  Brieg,  a  tlistance  of 
35  miles,  is  very  uninteresting.  The  road  runs  along  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  For  a  part  of  the  way  it  is  pratlcable  for 
chars,  and  will  be  finished,  it  is  caid,  all  the  way,  in  two  or 
il«ree  years.  (?)  Opposite  the  Tillage  of  Ulrichen,  the  valley  of 
Eginen  opens  out— -up  it  runs  the  path  leading  over  the  Griea. 
and  the  NeQfnen  (Route  35). 

The  Upper  Yallais  (Ober-Wallis)  is  very  populous, and  nu- 
merous unimportant  villages  are  passed  in  rapid  succession. 
One  of  the  largest  is  Manster,  containing  about  400  inhabit 
unts.  The  natives  of  the  Upper  Yallais  are  a  distinct  and 
apparently  superior  race  to  those  of  the  Lower.  The  language 
is  German.  The  Romans  never  penetrated  into  the  higher 
part  of  the  Rhone  valley. 

4  Yi  e  s  c  h  lies  at  the  entrance  of  a  side-valley,  blocked  up  at 
its  upper  eitremity  by  a  glacier,  above  which  rise  the  peaks 
called  Yiescher-Hdrner.  There  exists  a  tradition,  that  a  path 
once  led  up  this  valley  to  Grindelwald :  it  is  now  entirely 
slopped  by  the  glacier,  and  this  circumstance  is  supposed  to 
prove  a  great  increase  of  the  mass  of  ice.  From  Laax  to  Brieg 
the  char-road  is  completed. 

The  stream  of  the  Massa,  descending  from  the  W.,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  great  glacier  of  Aletsch,  a  branch  of  that  vast 
oxpahse  of  ice  which  extends  to  Grindelwald  in  Canton  Berne 

(S  t7). 

3  1/4  Naters,  a  village  of  600  inhabitants,  lies  in  a  mild- 
er climate,  where  the  chestnut  begins  to  floori^.  Above  H 
rises  the  ruined  castle  of  Fluh,  or  Saxa  (Supersax). 
A  wooden  bridge  leads  across  the  Rhone  to 
f /2  Brieg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Simplon  (Route  59). 

ROUTE  29. 

PASS  OF  THB  GBIBS    OBER-6B8TELEN  TO  DOMO  D'OSSOLA,  BT 
THE  YAL  FORMAZZA  (POMMAT),   AlfD  THE  FALLS  OF  THB  ' 
TOSA. 

About  14  stunden>B46  Eng.  miles. 

A  mule-path,  not  dangerous,  though  it  crosses  a  glacier, 
but  difficult  and  very  fatiguing.  A  guide  should  betaken 
over  the  Col. 

The  inns  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  pa«s  are  wretched,  but 
the  traveller  will  be  regarded  by  its  scenes  of  wildness  and 
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grandeur,  which,  according  to  Brockedon,  **  are  nowhere 
exceeded  among  the  Alps." 

Below  Ober--Gestelen  (page  119)  a  bridge  leads  across  the 
Rhone,  and  the  path  follows  the  1.  hank  as  far  as  the  village 
Ini  Loch,  where  it  turns  to  the  1,  and  begins  to  ascend  the 
Egiiienthal,  crossing  the  stream  of  the  Eginen  above  a  pretty 
cascade  80  feet  high,  which  it  forms.  A  hard  climb  of  about 
a  hours,  flrst  through  larihwood,  then  across  a  steril,  stony 
tract,  and  finally  over  a  little  plain  of  green  meadow,  dotted 
with  the  chalets  of  Egina,  brings  the  traveller  to  the  foot  of 
the  final  and  most  difficult  ascent.  Near  this  point  a  path, 
striking  off  on  the  I.,  leads  over  the  pass  of  the  Niifenen 
(Route  35)  to  Airolo.  Here  vegetation  ceases,  snow  appears 
first  in  patches,  and  at  last  the  glacier  blocks  up  the  termina- 
tion of  the  valley.  It  takes  about  20  minutes  to  cross  it. 
The  direction  of  the  path  over  the  ice  is  marked  by  poles  stuck 
upright  in  the  ice.  Along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  runs  the 
frontier-line  separating  Switzerland  from  Sardinia.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  is  7900  feet  above  the  sea. 

*'  Bare  and  scathed  rocks  rose  on  either  side  in  terrible 
grandeur  out  of  the  glaciers  to  an  immense  height.  The 
silence  of  the  place  added  greatly  to  its  sublimity;  and  I  saw, 
in  this  most  appropriate  spot,  one  of  the  large  eagles  of  the 
Alps,  the  Lammergeyer,  which  was  whirling  its  flight  round 
a  mouDlain-peak,  and  increased  the  deep  emotion  excited  by 
the  solitude  of  the  scene."— Broekedoh. 

In  clear  weather  a  magnificent  view  presents  itself  from  this 
point  of  the  chain  of  Bernese  A  Ips.  The  descent  on  the  Sardi- 
nian side  of  the  pass  (as  osoalamon^^tte  Alps)  is  steeper  than 
that  on. the  N.;  it  is  also  more  difficult.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Piedmontese  valley  of  Formazza,  orFrutval,  presents  four 
distinct  stages  or  platforms,  separated  by  steep  steps  or  dips 
from  each  other.  The  first  is  called  Bettelmatt ;  the  second, 
Morast  (morass),  on  which  the  nriserable  group  of  chalets, 
called  Kehrbdchi  (the  highest  winter  habitations),  are  situa- 
ted ;  the  third,  is  Auf  der  Fr^tt,  with  another  hamlet  of  cha- 
lets, and  a  small  chapel.  Before  reaching  it,  the  traveller  falls 
in  with  the  river  Toccia,  or  Tosa,  vWhich  rises  in  the  upper 
'  extremity  of  the  ralley,  and  terminates  in  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
Beyond  the  hamlet  the  path  crosses  to  the  I.  bank  of  the 
stream,  and,  descending  the  fourth  steep  declivity,  arrives  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Tosa,  the  approach  to  which  has  for  sometime 
previously  been' proclaimed  by  the  increasing  roar  of  the 
water.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cataracts  among  the 
Alps,  less  on  account  of  its  form  than  for  its  vast  volume  of 
water,  in  which  it  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  Schaff- 
hausen.  It  does  not  descend  in  one  leap,  but  in  a  succession 
of  steps,  forming  an  uoinlerrupled  mass  of  white  foam  for  a 
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leogth  of  perhaps  104^0  feet,  wkile  the  entire  perpendicular 
descent  is  not  much  less  than  500  Seen  from  below,  it  has  a. 
triangular  appearance ;  at>ove,  not  more  than  80  feet  wide,  and. 
expanding  gradually  towards  the  bottom. 

S  miles  below  the  Falls  is  the  village  of  Frutval,  situated  on 
the  4tb  plateau/whose  inn  affords  accommodation  of  the  most 
wretched  kind.  Two  miles  farther  is  the  village  of  Formazza, 
also  called  in  the  Italian  Ai  Ponte,  and  in  German  Zumsteg, 
and  Pommat.  The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley ,. 
as  far  as  Foppiano,  are  ofGerman  descent,  speaking  that  lan- 
guage; and,  according  to  tradition  (?),  descendants  of- a  co- 
lony from  the  Entlebuch.  Owing  to  this  intermixture  of  lan- 
guages almost  all  the  villages  have  a  German  as  well  as  Italian 
name.  Formazza  is  about  23  miles  from  Ober-Gestelcn.. 
The  inn  here  is  called  the  Gross  (Kreutz). 

The  lower  part'of  the  vale  of  the  Tosa  abounds  in  exquisite 
scenery.  The  Gorge  of  Foppiano  (Germ.  Unter-Stalden)^ 
5  miles  below  Formazza,  is  particularly  grand.  Lower  down 
it  expands,  and  displays  all  the  softer  beauties  of  high  cultiva* 
tion,  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  thick  population.  Below  the 
village  called  Premia,  a  stream  descending  from  the  W. 
joins  the  Tosa»  and  the  valley  changes  its  name  into  Yal 
Antigorio. 

'*  The  savage  grandeur  of  the  Yal  Formazza,  down  which 
the  river  takes  its  passage,  and  the  delicious  region  through 
which  it  rolls  in  the  Yal  Antigorio,  cannot  be  painted  in  too 
glowing  colours.  In  these  high  valleys,  fully  exposed  to  the 
power  of  the  summer  sun,  there  is  truly  a  '  blending  of  all 
beauties/  The  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  broad-leafed  chestnut^ 
and  other  proofs  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  soU  of  Italy,  present 
themselves  everywhere  to  the  eye,  intermixed  with  the  grey 
blocks  resting  on  the  flanks  and  at  the  feet  of  the  high 
granite  ridge,  out  of  whose  recesses  you  have  not  as  yet  es-- 
caped.  Instead  of  the  weather-stained  and  simple  habitation 
of  the  hardy  Yallaisan,  shelter^,  by  the  bleak  belt  of  forest, 
upon  which  alone  I  had  glanced  yesterday,  I  now  saw,  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  same  range,  the  substantial  Italian 
structure,  with  its  regular  outline  and  simple  yet  beautiful 
proportion,  and  the  villa,  the  handsome  church,  or  the  stone 
cottage,  surrounded  by  its  girdle  of  vines— the  vine,  not  in 
its  stiff  and  unpiciuresque  Swiss  or  Rhenish  dress,  but  the 
true  vine  of  lialy  and>  of  poetry,  flinging  its  pliant  and  luxur- 
iant branches  over  the  rustic  veranda  or  twining  its  long  gar- 
land from  tree  to  tree."— £afro6c. 

This  (Charming  valley  is  (be  chosen  retreat  of  numerous 
retbed  citizens,  such  as  bankers,  jewellers,  etc.,  who  have 
built  themselves  villas!  in  it.  The  mica-slate  rocks  occurring 
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Aear  Premia  and.  Son  MichelCi  are  stuck  as  fell  of  red  garnets 
as  a  padding  is  with  plums. 

At  Gredo  there  is  a  Sardinian  Custom-house.  The  road 
then  crosses  the  river  twice,  before  it  reaches  San  Marco; 
and:  about  two  miles  farther  enters  the  Simplon  road^  at  the 
lofty  and  beautiful  bridge  of  Grevola,  near  the  iunetion  of  the 
Vedro  with  the  Tosa  (Route  59). 

3  miles  farther  on  lies  Domo  d'Ossola. 

ROUTE  30. 

PASS  OF  THE  FDllCA,  FllOM  THB  GIIIBfSEL,  TO  HOSPITAL 
lOtf  THB  ST.   60TTHAUD,  BT  THE  6LAGIBB  OF  THB  RHONE. 

About  7  stundenakasEng.  miles. 

A  bridle-path,  by  no  means  danserous,  and  not  ?ery  diffi> 
ca\t,  excepting  the  part  between  the  summit  of  the  Grimsel 
and  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  which  it  is  better  to  cross  on 
foot  than  on  horseback.  The  distance  from  the  Hospice 
of  the  Grimsd  to  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone  is  about  5  miles. 
On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  pass  (p.  119),  the  pathleaves  on 
the  rt.  band  the  gloomy  little  Lake  of  the  Dead,  and,  skirting 
along  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  slope,  called  theMeyenwand, 
descends  Tery  rapidly.  This  portion  of  the  road  is  the  worst 
of  the  whole,being  very  steep,  slippery,  and  muddy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  melting  snow,  which  generally  lies  near  the 
summit.  However,  it  soon  brings  the  traveller  in  sight  of 
the  glacier,  though  at  a  considerable  depth  below  him.  On 
attaining  the  bottom  of  the  valley  he  will  find  a  very  rustic 
cabaret,  affording  refreshment  of  some  kind,  and  a  bed  upon 
an  emergency.  N.B.  Its  character  as  a  house  of  entertainment 
is  said  to  have  improved  of  late.  About  half  a  mile  above  it 
thie  Rhone  Issues  out  today  at  the  foot  of  the  Rhone  Glacier, 
one  of  the  grandest  in  Switzerland,  fit  cradle  for  so  mighty  a 
stredih.  It  fills  the  head  of  the  valley  f^om  side  to  side,  and 
appears  piled  up  against  the  shoulder  of  the  Gallenstock; 
"Whose  tall  peak  overhangs  it.  The  source  of  the  Rhone,  iil 
a  clivern  of  iCe,  is  about  SiOO  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  path 
leading  to  the  Furca  ascends  along  the  E.  side  of  the  valley^ 
jbaving  the  glacier  on  the  1.  for  a  considerable  distance.  From 
this  point  the  best  view  is  obtained  of  this  magnificent  sea  dt 
Ice,  and  a  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  extent  and'thiekiles» 
as  the  traveller  passes  within  stoneVthrow  of  its  yawning 
crevices.  The  path  then  turns  off  to  the  rt.,  mounting 
upwards  through  a  valley  of  green  pastures  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  orFofA;,  between  two  mountain  pejdu^fk*om  which  it 
receives  its  name.  From  thts  pioint,  S96a  feet  abote  the  sea*, 
fteart^Cross'whiehfnavki^  the  boandiry  of  ihecantonaef 
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the  Vallais  and  of  Uri,  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Bernese 
Chain,  the  Finster-Aar-Horn  being  pre-eminent  among  it« 
peaks.  The  top  of  the  Furca  is  never  altogether  free  from 
snow :  there  is  no  plain  or  level  surface  on  it.  The  d^cenl 
commences,  as  soon  as  the  crest  is  crossed,  into  the  valley  of 
the  Sidli  Alp,  which  is  covered  with  pastures^  but  monoto- 
nous and  uninteresting  in  its  scenery  and  destitute  of  trees. 
The  traveller  must  pick  his  way  as  he  best  may  among  a 
multitude  of  deep  ruts,  cut  by  the  feet  of  mules  and  cattle. 
Eicept  a  few  scattered  chalets,  no  human  habitation  occurs 
between  the  Chalet  of  the  Rhone  Glacier  and  the  small  hamlel 
of  Realp,  where  refreshments  may  be  obtained  from  the 
,Capuchin  monks,  who  have  a  small  chapel  and  convent  of 
ease  here»  In  which  they  receive  strangers.  It  is  about 
4  miles  from  hence  to  Hospenthal,  on  the  St.  Gottbard 
(Route  34). 

RODJE  31. 

PASS  OF  TfiB  SDRENEIV,  FROSI  STAHZSTADT,  AKD  BUOCHS^ 
TO  ALTDORF,  BT  THE  COIf  VENT  OF  EKGELBbRG  AJID  THB. 
BASE  OF  THE  TITLIS. 

13  3/i  stunden  =  45  Eng.  miles. 

There  is  a  good  char-road  as  far  as  Engelberg ;  thence  to 
Altdort  across  the  pass,  a  very  difficult  foot-path. 

Stanzstadtf  the  landing-place  for  those  coming  from  Lu-- 
cerne,  is  a  small  village  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  immedi- 
ately, opposite  Winkel  (p.  79),  under  the  Rotzberg,  whose 
ruined  casUe  is  an  historical  monument  (seep.  79).  Stanz- 
stadt.is  distinguished  by  its  tall  watch-towers,  5  centuries  old. 
In  1315  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  a  vessel  laden 
with  Austrian  partisans  was  crushed  and  swamped  by  a  mill- 
stone hurled  from  the  top  of  this  tower.  An  avenue  of  wain u- 
treess  leads,  in  9  miles,  to  Stanz. 

Travellers  coming  from  Brunnen,  or  from  the  E.  end  of 
the  lake  of  Lucerne »  land  at  Buochs,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  Buochser-Hom.  It  has  no  good  inn,  but  can  furnish 
chars  or  horses.  Like  Stanzstadt,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1798.   It  is  3  miles  from 

Stanz.  Jnns:  Krone  (Crown);  Engel  (Angel).  Capital  of 
the  lower  division  (Nidwalden)  of  Canton  tJnterwalden, 
contains  1^0  iRhabitants.  It  was  in  the  Bathhaus  of  Stanz 
that  the  venerable  Swiss  worthy  Nicolas  Von  der  Flue  ap- 

S eased  the  burning  dissensionsjof  the  confederates  in  1481,  by 
is  wise  and  soothing  councils.  In  the  existing  buikling' 
there  is  a  picture  ( ?  daub )  representing  him  taking  leave  of 
bis  family.  In  the  market-place  is  a, statue  of  Arnold  of 
Winkebried,  a  native  of  Stanz  (see  page  IS),  wit^  the 
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**  sheaf  of  spears  "  in  his  arms.  His  house  is  also  shown  here, 
but  ii  seems  modern,  or  at  least  is  modernized.  The  field 
on  which  it  stands  is  called  in  old  records  '*  the  meadow  or 
Winkelried's  children."  Onthe  ouler  walls  of  the  bone-house, 
attached  to  tha  handsome  Parish-Churchy  is  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  the  unrortunate  people  of  Nidwalden  (386  id 
ifuniber,  including  102  women  and  25  children)  who  were 
tiiassacred  in  derending  their  homes  by  the  French  in  Sep- 
tember, 1798.  In  that  year  this  division  of  the  canton  was 
the  only  part  of  Switzerland  which  refused  the  new  constitu- 
tion, tyrannically  imposed  on  it  by  the  French  republic. 
The  ancientspirit  of  Swiss  independence,  fanned  and  excited 
by  the  exhortations  of  the  priests  (which  in  this  instance  must 
be  termed  fanatic,  — as  all  resistance  was  hopeless  a^d 
useless),  stirred  up  this  ill-fated  community  to  engage  an 
army  ten  times  greater  than  any  force  they  could  oppose  to  it, 
and  consisting  of  veteran  troops.  At  a  time  when  the  larger 
and  more  powerful  cantons  had  yielded,  almost  without  a 
struggle,  the  brave  but  misguided  men  of  Unterwalden  and 
Schwytz  afforded  the  solitary  proof  that  Swiss  bravery  and 
love  of  freedom  was  not  extinct  in  the  land  of  Tell.  Their 
desperate  resistance,  however,  served  only  to  inilame  the  fury 
of  their  foes. 

After  a  vain  attempt  made  by  the  French  to  starve  the 
Unterwaldeners  into  submission,  **  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1798,  Genera]  Schauenberg,  the  French  commander,  directed 
a  general  attack  to  be  made,  by  means^  of  boats,  from  Lu- 
cerne, as  v/xML  as  by  the  Oberland.  Repulsed  with  great  spirit 
by  the  inhabitants,  only  2000  strong,  the  attack  was  renewed 
every  day  from  the  3rd  to  the  9lh  of  September.  On  ihi^  last 
day,  towards  two  in  the  arterxioon,  new  reinfoccemeqts  having 
penetrated  by  the  land-side,  wlih  field-pie<  es,  the  invaders 
forced  their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  In  their 
despair  the  people  rushed  on  them  with  very  inferior  arms.. 
AVhoIe  families  perished  together ;  no  quarter  was  given  oa 
cither  side.  £ighteen  young  women  were  found  among  the 
dead,  side  by  side,  with  their  fathers  and  brothers,  near  the 
chapel  of  Winkelried.  Sixty-three  persons,  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  the  church  of  Stanz,  were  slaughtered  there,  with 
(he  priest  at  the  altar.  Every  house  in  the  open  Country,  in 
all  60Q,  was  burnt  down;  Stanz  itself  excepted,  which  was 
saved  by  the  humanity  of  a  chef  de  brigade.  The  inhabitants 
who  survived  this  day,  wandering  in  the  mountains  without 
the  means  of  subsistence,  would  have  died  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  if  they  had  not  received  timely  assistance  from  the 
other  cantons,  from  Germany  and  England,  and  fronL  the 
French  army  itself,  after  its  first  fury  was  abatedr'  — 
Hirnond. 


126  BfHite 3i. --Jbbey  ofEngciberg, 

The  attack  upon  Stanztad  was  conducted  by  the  celebrnteit 
General  Foy,  afterwards  so  prominent  a  leader  of  the  liberal 
party  in  France.  That  unfortauate  village  was  totally  con- 
sumed. 

The  distance  from  Stanz  to  Engelberg  is  about  13  miles. 
The  road  follows  the  course  of  the  Aa  upwards,  gradually 
ascending,  and  passing  Wolfenschiess  with  its  ruined  castle, 
and  Grafenort,  where  there  is  a  small  inn.  Beyond  this  the 
valley  contracts.  The  road  is  carried  up  a  steep  ascent  nearly 
0  miles  long,  traversing  thick  woods  amidst  scenery  of  the 
highest  sublimity.  In  the  midst  of  it,  in  the  depth  of  the 
valley  lies  the  village  and  Abbey  of  Engelberg — Inns: 
Engel;  ROssli.  —  3220  feet  above  the  sea.  jft  is  hemmed  in 
oiiall  sides  by  lofty  mountains  topped  with  snow,  and  based 
by  precipices,  from  which,  in  winter  time,  and  in  spring , 
numerous  avalanches  are  precipitated.  At  their  base»  upon  a 
verdant  slope,  contrasting  agreeably  with  rock  and  snow,  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  rises  conspicuous  among  the  ordinary 
habitations  of  the  village.  It  was  founded  in  1120,  and  re- 
ceived from  Pope  r.aliitusll.;the  nikme  o(  Mons  Angelorum^ 
from  a  tradition  that  the  site  of  the  building  was  fixed  by 
angels— 

<*  Whose  autheatic  Uj, 
Sung  from  that  heavenly  ground,  in  middle  air, 
Made  known  the  spot  where  Piety  slioald  raise 
A  holy  structure  to  th'  Almighty's  praise." 
fFordsworlk. 

Having  been  three  times  destroyed  by  fire,  the  existing  edi- 
fice is  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  'The 
architecture  is  unimpressive,  but  the  situation  is  worthy  of 
the  honours  which  the  imagination  of  the  mountaineers  has 
conferred  upon  it."  The  convent  is  independent  of  any  bi^ 
shop  or  sovereign  but  the  Pope  himself,  or  his  legate  :  its  re- 
venues, once  more  considerable,  were  seriously  diminished 
by  the  French,  but  it  still  possesses  valuable  alpine  pastures, 
and  the  cheeses  produced  on  them  are  stored  in  an  adjacent 
warehouse.  It  contains,  at  present,  only  t9  brothers :  it  has. 
a  large  Church  and  a  Library  of  some  value;  the  roof  of  the 
apartment  in  which  it  is  placed  has  been  cracked  by  an  earth- 
quake. Travellers  are  received  and  entertained  in  the  con- 
vent—those of  the  poorer  classes  gratuitously. 

The  Titlis,  the  chief  of  the  mountains  which  overhang  thiji 
romantic  solitude,  rises  on  the  S.  of  the  convent  to  a  height 
of  7530  ft.  above  the  valley,  and  10.570  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
Its  0'incipal  peak,  the  NoUen,  composed  of  limestone,  is  said 
to  be  visible  (?)  from  Strasburg  :  it  is  frequently  ascended, 
and  without  danger.    It  is  covered  with  glaciers^  175  feetr 
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thick)  Trom  >vhicb  uun)ero|is  avalanches  fall,  in  spring,  with  a 
roar  like  thunder. 

The  difficult  pass  of  the  J5ch1i  (6714  ft.)  leads  directly  from 
Engelberg,  W.,  into  the  Melchthal. 

From  Engelberg  to  Alldorf,  hy  the  Pass  of\fhe  Surmefiy 
is  a  fatiguing  journey  of  9  hours,  about  39  mil^s.  The  fool- 
path  reaches,  after  about  3  miles,  the  dairy  belonging  to  the 
convent,  called  Ilerrenriili ,  where  good  cheese  is  made  :  50 
cows  are  attached  to  it ;  the  pastures  are  refreshed^by  more 
than  20  springs  rising  upon  them.  From  the  steep  sides  of 
the  Hahnenberg,  on  the  N.  £.,  a  beautiful  water-fall  bur.sta 
forth,  called  Datschbach.  The  path  now  winds  round  the 
base  of  a  projecting  mountain,  beyond  which  the  valley  makes, 
a  bend  in  a  N.  £.  direction,  an^v  following  the  course  of  the 
A  a  for  about  a  miles,  crosses  it,  and  then  turns  nearly  due 
£.  The  Stierenbach,  the  principal  feeder  of  that  stream,  is 
now  seen  descending  in  a  pretty  cascade  into  the  deep  abyss. 
Half  an  hour's  walk  below  the  summit  stand  a  few  chalets, 
and  beyond  them  the  traveller  has  to  make  his  way  across  a  ' 
iield  of  perpetual  snow,  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  or  Suren- 
eck,  a  narrow  ridge  not  more  than  5  ft.  wide,  between  the 
Blakenstock  on  the  1.  and  the  Schlossberg  on  the  rt.,  7220  ft, 
above  the  sea.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  ascent  the  Tit- 
lis  shines  forth  an  object  of  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  a 
long  line  of  peaks  and  glaciers  eitend  from  it  uninterruptedly 
to  the  Surcnen.  Another  view  now  opens  out  on  the  oppo- 
site side  into  the  valleys  of  Maderan  and  Scbacben,  and  i& 
bounded  in  the  cktreme  distance  by  the  snowy  top  of  the 
GlSrnish  in  Canton  Glarus.  On  the  side  of  the  Surenen, 
lying  within  the  limits  of  Canton  UrI,  the  surface  of  snow  to 
bc|  crossed  fs  greater,  and  the  descent  is  steeper.  Travers- 
ing the  snow,  and  a  desolate  tract  covered  with  broken  rocks, 
beyond,  the  chalets  of  Waldnacht  are  passed;  and  then,  by 
the  frightful  gorge  of  Boghy,  the  path  is  conducted  into  the 
valley  of  the  Reuss,  forking  olT  on  the  rt.  to  Erstfeld,  for 
those  who  wish  to  ascend  the  St.  Golthard— and  on  the  J.  ta 
Atting^hausen,  for  those  who  are  bound  to  Altdorf.      * 

In  1799,  a  division  of  the  French  army,  under  Lecourbe, 
crossed  this  pass  with  camion  to  attack  the  Austrians  in  the 
valley  of  ihe  Reuss,  but  were  soon  driven  back  the  same  way 
by  the  impetuous  descent  of  Suwarrow  from  the  S^Gott-*^ 
hard. 

AUdorf,  (See  Route  3i,  p.  131.) 
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ROUTE  3(5. 

PASS  OF  THE  SUSTEIV,   FROM  MBTBINGBN  TO  WASEH. 

13  standen«39  1/4  English  miles. 

In  1811,  Yihen  the  Yallais  was  added  by  Napoleon  to  the 
French  enipire)  a  char-road  was  constructed  from  Meyringen 
to  Stein,  and  on  the  side  of  Canton  Uri  Trom  ^asen  to  Fer^ 
ningen,  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  Canton  Bern  to  convey 
Ihcir  produce  into  Italy  through  the  Swiss  territory;  but  now 
that  circunislances  are*  altered,  it  has  Hillen  out  of  repair  in 
many  places,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  bridle-path. 
The  word  Sust  means  toll  or  custom-house,  whence  the  name. 
The  rouie  of  the  Grimsel  is  followed  from  Meyringen  as  far 
us  Im-Hof  (p.  116),  where,  quitting  the  side  of  the  Aar,  the 
path  follows  the  couise  of  the  Gadmen,  ascending  the  valley 
called,  at  its  lower  extremity,  Muhli-thal,  higher  up  Nessel- 
'  thai ;  and  beyond  the  village  of 

4  1/4  G  ad  me  n,  Gadmenthal.  Thisvillage  contains  550 in- 
habitants. The  inTi,  a  very  sorry  one,  is  at  Obermatt,  3/4  of 
a  mile  higher  up.  The  char-road  was  not  carried  further 
I  ban  the  chalets  of  Stein,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  a 
few  vears  ago  by  the  sudden  advance  of  the  glacier  of  Stein, 
which  was  originally  a  mile  distant  from  it,  descending  from 
a  valley  on  the  S.  The  appearance  of  the  glacier  is  remarka- 
ble, as  it  assumes  a  fan  shape  at  its  termination.  A  steep 
ascent  of  1 3/4  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  the  top  of  the  Sus- 
len  Pass,  6980  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  view  is  very  fine ;  the  serrated  ridges  and  the  many- 
])ointe(i  peaks  of  the  mountains  bounding  the  MayenthaU 
through  which  the  descent  lies,  especially  arrest  the  atten- 
tion. There  is  always  some  snow  on  the  east  declivity  of 
the  pass.  The  first  chalets  are  met  with  on  the  Ilundsalp^ 
The'stream  is  crossed  several  times,  until  at  the  Hauserbruckc, 
H  considerable  distance  below  Feriiingen,  the  unfinished. 
( hnr-road  again  commences.  Lower  down  is  the  village  gI^ 
Meyen.  Most  of  the  houses  of  this  valley,  which  numbers 
but^OO  inhabitants,  are  protected  from  the  descending  ava- 
lanches by  a  stone  dyke,  or  well-propped  palisade  of  wood 
raised  on  the  hill  side  behind  ihcm,  to  turn  away  the  falling 
snow  from  their  roofs.  Near  the  junction  of  the  valleys  ot 
the  Mayen  and  the  Reuss  are  shattered  remains  of  an  hexagp^ 
nal  redoubt  (schanze), which  was  fortified  by  the  Austrians  in 
1799,  and  stormed  and  taken  from  them  by  the  French, 
under  Loison,  who  forced  the  enemy  back  up  the  vale  of  th& 
Reuss.  and,  after  five  assaults,  made  himself  master  of  Wa- 
sen,  an  important  point.    A  very  steep  and  rough  road  leads 
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down  from  thi5  into  the  village  Wasen,  on  the  St.  Gottharil 
(p.  133). 

ROUTE  3i. 

THE  PASS  OF  ST.  60TTHARD,   FROM  FLUBLEN,  OH  THB  LAEB 
OF  LUCERNE,    TO  BELLlIfZOIf A. 

S3  stunden  »  75  1/2  English  miles. 

A> posting  establishment,  not  on  a  very  ^lerfect  Tooting,  hns 
been  set  on  foot  by  a  number  ef  private  individuals,  chiefly 
innkeepers,  in  the  Canton  Tessin,  or  Ticino.  Their  tariff  is 
3  Fr.  francs  for  each  hor^e  per  post,  and  50  centimes  to  the 
postilion;  and  the  distances  are  laid  down  as  follow  *.— - 

Flfielento 

Hospital,  is  calculated  as  4  posts. 

i  V*  AVrS?^^**^'^^'  i     Relays  arc  kept  only  on  the  Italian 

Z         wow?*  side,  and  as  far  as  Hospital. 

I         PAiia.rfn         /    N.B.  The  above  tariff  was  valid   in 

This  was  anciently  perhaps  the  most  freqaented  passage 
over  the  Alps,  as  it  off^ered  the  most  direct  and  practicable 
line  of  communication  between  Basle  and  Zurich,  from  Nor- 
theim  Switzerland  and  W.  Germany,  to  Lombardy,  and  the 
important  cities  of  Milan  and  Genoa.  Not  less  than  16,000 
travellers  and  9000  horses  crossed  it  annually  on  an  average, 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century;  but 
t>eihg  only  a  bridle-path  it  was  almost  entirely  abandoned 
after  the  construction  of  the  carriage-roads  over  the. Simplon 
and  Berhardin.  Deprived  of  the  trafQc  across  it,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  villages  traversed  by  the  road,  chiefly  innkeepers 
and  muleteers,  were  reduced  to  ruin,  and  the  revenues  of 
the  canton,  which  before  drew  20,000  florins  annually  from 
the  tolls  upon  it,  were  seriously  diminished.  The  cantons  of 
Uri  and  Tessin,  through  which. this  road  runs,  at  length  be- 
came sufficiehtly  alive  to  their  own  interests  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  converting  it  into  a  carriage-road,  and  thus  ren> 
dering  it  fit  to  compete  with  the  rival  routes  as  a  channel  of 
communication  ana  of  transport  for  merchandise.  In  con- 
sequence, in  1820,  the  work  was  b^gun,  and  in  1832  finally 
completed  and  opened.  The  expenses  were  defk'ayed  by  a 
joint-stock  company,  formed  in  Uri  and  the  neighbouring 
cantons.  The  construction  of  the  road  yfas  intrusted  to  an 
engineer  of  Altderf,  named  Muller. 

The  poverty-stricken  canton  of  Uri  had  scraped  together, 
with  great  dlfficalty,  funds  sufBcient  to  execute  her  portion  of 
the  undertakiiig;  but  a  storni)  such  as  had  qot  been  known 
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upon  which  Gessler's  cap  was  stack,  for  all  men  to  do  obeis^ 
SDce  to  it  as  they  passed,  and  to  which  the  child  was  bound, 
to  serve  as  a  mark  for  his  father's  bolt,  existed,  a  withered 
trunk,  down  to  1567,  when  it  was  cut  down  and  replaced  by 
the  other  fountain. 

The  tall  tower,  ornamented  with  rude  frescos,  represen- 
ting Tell  and  Gessler,  has  been  stated  erroneously  by  some 
writers  to  occupy  the  siie  of  the  lime-tree ;  but  it  is  proved 
by  records,  still  in  eiistence,  to  have  been  built  before  the 
time  of  Tell. 

On  quitting  Altdorf  the  road  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  vale 
of  Schftchen,  traversing,  by  a  bridge,  the  stream  in  which, 
according  to  tradition,  William  Tell  lost  his  life  (1350)  in 
endeavouringto  rescue  a  child  from  its  waters  swollen  by  an 
inundation.  Hewas  a  native  of  theSchachenthal,  having  been 
born  in  the  village  of  BQrglen,  a  little  to  the  K  of  our  road. 
A  snjall  Chapel  still  standing,  rudely  painted  with  the  events 
of  hif  life,  was  built  in  1522  on  the  spot  wherehis  house  stood^ 
neat'  the  churchyard.  The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  are 
considered  the  finest  race  of  men  in  Switzerland.  A  path 
runs  up  it,  and  across  the  Klausen  Pass  (Route  -72),  to  the 
baths  of  Stacheiberg,  in  Canton  Glarus,  and  another  over  the 
Kinzig  €ulm,  into  the  Muotta  Thai. 

On  the  I.  bank  of  the  Reuss,  opposite  its  junction  with 
the  Sch&chen,  stands  Attingbausen,  the  birth-place  of  Walter 
Fiirst,  one  of  the  three  liberators  of  Switzerland;  his  house  i^ 
still  pointed  out.  Above  it  rise  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  whose 
baronial  owners  became  extinct  in  1357,  when  the  last  of  the 
race  was  buried  in  his  helmet  and  hauberk.  At  BOtzlineen, 
3  miles  above  Altdorf,  the  parliament  (Landesgemeinde)  of 
the  canton  Uri  is  held  every  year,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May, 
to  settle  the  aflTairs  of  the  state.  Every  male  citizen  above 
the  age  of  20,  except  a  priest,  has  a  vote.  The  authorities  of 
the  canton,  on  horseback,  with  the  Landammann  at  their 
head,  preceded  by  a  detachment  of  militia,  with  military 
music,  and  the  standard  of  the  canton,  attended  by  the 
beadles  in  their  costume  of  yellow  and  black,  and  by  two 
men  in  the  ancient  Swiss  garb  of  the  same  colour,  bearing 
aloft  the  two  celebrated  buffalo  horns  of  Uri,  march  to  the 
spot  in  procession.  From  a  semicircular  hustings,  erected 
for  the  purpose,  the  business  of  the  day  is  proclaimed  to  the 
assembled  crowd,  and  the  difiTerent  speakers  deliver  their  ha- 
rangues, after  which  the  question  is  put  to  the  vole  by  show 
of  hands.  When  all  affairs  of  state  are  despatched,  the  I^an- 
dammann  and  other  public  officers  resign,  and  are  either  re- 
elected or  others'are  chosen  in  their  place. 

*'The  first  part  of  the  way,  towards  the  St.  Golihard,  lies 
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IhrorughagPfreable  scenery,  among  rich  meadows,  shsded  t)y 
chestnut  and  walnut  trees." —X. 

At  Klus  it  approaches  the  margin  of  the  Reuss,  and  beyond , 
Sih'nen,  where  it  is  partly  cut  through  the  rock,  passes  under 
ihe  ruins  of  a  tower,  by 'some  supposed  to  be  the  castle  of 
Zwing  Vri  (Resiraifit  of  Uri),  the  construction  of  which  by 
the  tyrant  G«ssler,  to  overawe  the  peasants,  roused  the sus> 
picion  and  indignation  of  the  Swiss;  so  tbat  it  was  demolish- 
ed by  tbem  in  1308,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolt 
against  Austria.  Under  it,  upon  the  high  road,  is  situated 
the  village  of 

3  A  m  s  t  e  g~(/nns :  Hirsch ;  Stern;)— on  I  he  high  road  an(r 
ot  the  mouth  of  the  Maderaner  Thai,  which  stretches  E. 
as  far  as  the  base  of  Mount  DQdi,  a  valley  little  visited,  but 
well  worth  exploring;  abounding  in  waterfalls  and  glaciers. 

The  road  now  first  crosses  the'Reuss  and  begins  to  as- 
cend, having  on  the  1.  hand  the  gigantic  mass  of  the  Bris- 
ten&tock;  and  on  the  rt.  the  river  below,  dashing  from  rock 
to  rock  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  cataract.  A  second 
bridge  carries  it  back  to  the  rt.  bank;  and,  after  traversing 
a  wood,  a  third,  called  PfafTensprung  (priest's  leap),  from  a 
fable  of  a  monk  having  leaped  across  it  with  a  maiden  in  his 
arms,  brings  the  travellet-  to 

2  W  a  s  e  B,  or  Wesen — {Inn :  Ochs)— a  village  of  550  inha- 
bitants, on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Reuss,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mayenthal,  up  which  runs  the  road  to  the  Susten  (Route  32). 
Near  this  a  toll  of  1  /2  a  batz  for  each  person,  and  5  or  6  batz 
for  every  horse,  is  paid.  Winding  from  side  to  side  the  road 
slowly  toils  upward  to  Gdschenen,  where  the  valley  assumes 
a  more  savage  character,  contracting  into  the  narrow  ravine ' 
af  Schelllneo,  bounded  for  nearly  3  miles  by  impending  clifTs 
of  granite.  One  vast  fragment,  skirted  by  the  road,  was 
dropped  here,  according  to  the  popular' legend,  by  the  de^l. 
and  is  tbence  called  TeUfelstein.  "This  defile  eiceeds  all 
that  one  can  imagine  of  desolation  and  awful  grandeur;  the 
walls  of  rock  seem  almost  to  exclude  the  light  of  day,  scarce 
a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen,  and  nothing  heard  but  the  wild 
dashing  of  the  Reuss  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  below  the 
road,  from  which  hoarse  sounds  this  part  of  the  valley  gets 
the  name  of  Krachenthal."— £.  This  part  of  the  road  is 
much  exposed  in  spring  to  danger  from  avalanches,  on  which 
account  galleries  have  been  constructed  to  cover  it  in  1  or  2 
places;  The  difficulties  of  the  ascent  are  here  overcome  ^by 
the  skill  of  the  engineer,  who  has  constructed  a  series' of 
complicated  zigzag  terraces,  first  on  one  side  of  the  Reuss, 
and  (hen  on  the  other,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  numerous 
bridges,  the  traveller  at  length  reaches 
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The  DeviVs  Bridge,  siluated  in  the  midst  of  ibe  moststem 
but  magnificent  scenery  of  the  whole  pass.  The  Reuss  leaps 
down  into  the  head  or  this  savage  gorge,  in  a  lofty  cataract, 
aod  in  the  very  midst  of  its  din  and  spray  a  bridges  ba\e 
been  thrown  across.  Vertical  rocks  hem  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  on4)oth  sides;  those  on  the  left  bank,  especially.,  ar« 
perfectly  smooth  and  perpendicular,  leaving  not  au  inch  of 
ppace  for  the^ole  of  a  foot  at  their  base,  «icept  wliat  has  been 
hewn  out  of  it  by  human  art.  For  ages  this  must  have  been 
an  impassable  den,  a  complete  cul--de>sac,  until,  by  human 
ingenuity,  the  torrent  was  bridged  and  the  rock  bored  lhrou(.h. 
The  old  bridge,  a  thin  segment  of  a  circle,  spanning  a  ter- 
rific abyss,  had  originally  an  air  at  once  of  boldness  and  fra- 
gility, much  of  which  it  has  lost  by  the  contrast  with  the 
towering  and  more  solid  structure  which  has  now  entirely 
superseded  it,  and  seems,  as  it  were,  to  domineer  over  it. 
like  the  horse  over  the  ass  in  i£sop*s  fable  The  single  arch 
of  slight  masonry,  suspended  in  the  air  at  a  height  of  70  feet 
above  the  Reuss,  with  scarce  a  parapet  at  the  side,  and  with 
barely  breadth  to  allow  two  persons  to  pass,  almost  seemed 
to  tremble  With  the  rushing  of  the  torrent  under  the  feet  of 
the  traveller.  Modern  improvements  have  deprived  the 
bridge  and  its  vicinity  of  much  of  its  terror  and  sublimity.  A 
commodious  and  gradually-sloping  terrace,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  leads  to  the  broad  and 
massive  new  bridge  of  3  arches,  whic^,  though  nearer  to  the 
fall  (ban  the  old,  maybe  passed  without  the  slightest  emotion 
of  the  nerves,  thanks  to  its  solidity  and  high  parapets.  The 
construction  of  this  part  of  the  road  presented  great  difficul- 
ties to  the  engineer  from  ihe  hardness  and  smoothness  .of  the 
precipitous  rocks  and  the  want  of  easy  access  to  them :  indeed, 
the  mines  necessary  for  blasting  the  granite  could  only  be 
ftiirmed  by  workmen  ^suspended  by  ropes  from  above,  and 
dangling  in  the  air  like  spiders  at  the  end  of  their  threads. 
The  ancient  bridge  was  first  founded  by  Abbot  Gerald,  of 
Einsiedelu,  in  1118,  so  that,  in  the  nammg  of  it,  the  devil 
has  received  more  than  his  due.  The'  existing  structure, 
however  (which  is  allowed  to  remain,  though  of  no  use), 
is  by  no  means  the  original  one.  During  the  extraordinary 
campaign  of  1799,  the  Devil's  Bridge  and  the  defile  of  the 
Schellinen  were*twice  obstinately  contested  within  the  spscc 
of  little  more  than  a  month.  On  the  14th  of  August  the 
united  French  column,  under  Lecourbe  and  Loison,  having 
surprised  the  Austrians,  drove  them  up  the  valley  of  the 
Reuss,  as  far  as  this  bridge,  which,  having  been  converted 
into  an  entrenched  position,  was  defended  by  them  for  some 
time.  At  last  even  this  wa?  earned  by  the  French,  who,  in 
their  impetuous  pursuit,  followed  their  enemies  across  the 


briffge.  In  a  moment,  vhilc  a  crow4  of  combatants  were 
upon  it,  it  was  blown  into  the  air.  and  hundreds  weie  pre- 
ripitaled  into  the  abyss  below.  During  the  night  the  Aus- 
Irians,  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  another  French  force  in 
rheir  rear»  evacuated  altogether  the  yalley  of  the  Bieuss.  On 
the  auh  of  September  following  the  tide  of  war  took  an  op- 
posite torn;  Suwarrow,  pouring  downfiom  the  summit  of 
the  St.  Gotthard,  at  the  head  of  5000  horse  and  19,000  foot, 
compelled  the  French,  in  their  turn^  to  retire  before  him. 
The  progress  of  the  Russians  was.  arrested  here  for  a  short 
time,  as  they  found  the  road  broken  up,  the  Urnertocb  filled 
with  rocks,  and  the  bridge  ov^er  the  Reuss  destroyed.  A 
iriurderous  fire  from  the  French  sw^pt  away  all  who  approach- 
ed the  edge  of  the  chasm;,  but  the  Russian  columns,  eager  for 
advance,,  by  their  pressure,  pushed  the  foremost  ranks-  into 
the  foaming  Reuss.  The  impediments  in  the  road  were  soon 
removed ;  an.  extemporaneous  bridge  was  constructed,  b^ 
binding  together  beams  of  wood  with  officers*  scarfs;  and 
over  this  (he  Russian  army  passed,  pursuing  the  enemy  as. 
far  as  Altdorf. 

Immediately,  after  passing  the  Devil's  Bridge  the  road  is 
carried  through  a  tunnel,  bored  for  180  feet  through  the  solid 
rock,  called  V'rnerloch,  or  Hole^of  Vri.  It  is  15. feet  high 
and  16  feet  broad.  Previous  to  its  construction,  in  1707,  the 
only  mode  of  passing  the  buttress  of  rock  which  here  projects 
into  the  river,  so  as  to  deny  all  passage,  was,  by  a  bridge,  or 
shelf  of  boards,  suspended  on  (he  outside  by  chains  from 
above.  By  means  of  this  the  traveller  doubled,  as  it  were,  the 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  enveloped  in  the  spray  of  (he 
torrent,  within  a  few  feet  of  which  the  frail  structure  was 
hung.  The  Gallery,  of  Uri  was  originally  constructed  by  a 
Swiss  engineer,  named  Morctjni;  but  was  only  passable  for 
mules,  until,  in  reconstructing  th& St.  Gotthard  road,  it  was. 
enlarged  to  admit  carriages. 

Out  of  this  gallery  the  traveller  emerges  into  the  wide  basin- 
shaped  pastoral  valley  of  Urseren,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  , 
savage  gorge  of  Schellinen,  and  from  the  suddenness  of  the 
transition,  has  obtained  from  most  travellers  the  praise  of' 
beauty  and  fertility.  Taken  by  itself,  however,  it  has  little 
but  its  verdure  to  reconmiend  it;  owing  to  its  great  height, 
4358  feet  above  the  sea,  scarcely  any  trees  grow  in  it;  and 
ihc  inhabitants  Supply  themselves  with  corn  for  bread  from 
more  fortunate  lands.  It  was  probably  once  a  lake,  until  a 
passage  was  opened  for  the  Reuss  through  (he  rocks  of  Schel- 
linen. It  was  originally  colonized,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
Uhffitians.  The  usual  entrance  to  it  was  by  the  pass  of  the 
Oberalp.  Its  inhabitants  spoke  the  language  of  the  Grisons,. 
and.  the  valley  was  a  dependence  of  the  abbot  of  Dissentis. 
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Down  to  the  14th  century  it  remained  closed  up  at  its  lower 
extremity,  and  bad  no  direct  communication  with  the  lower 
valley  of  the  6eu8s.  About  that  time,  however,  a  palh.seems 
to  have  been  opeaed,  and  the  men  of  Urseren,  allying  them— 
selves  with  those  of  Uri,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  former 
feudal  lords.  A  mile  from  the  gallery  of  Dri  lies 

2  1/4  An  d  er  ma  tt,  or  Urseren  (Hal.  Orscra)— (/ntw :  Drci 
KOnigen,  Three  Kings,  good;  Sonne,  Sun).  It  is  a  village 
of  600  inhabitants,  and  the  chief  place  of  the  valley.  The 
cheese  made  on  (he  surrounding  pastures  is  excellent,  and  the 
red  trout  of  the  Oberalp  See  enjoy  the  reputation,  with  hungry 
travellers,  of  being  the  finest  in  the  world.  They  are,  at  least, 
un  excellent  dish,  cither  at  breakfast  or  dinner.  The  Church 
of  St.  Co{um&anu«  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Lombards. 
On  ihe  slope  of  the  mountain  of  St.  Anne,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  glacier,  above  the  village,  are  the  scanty 
remains  of  a  forest,  (he  last  relic  of  (hat  which  perhaps  at  One 
lime  clothed  the  sides  of  the  valley  entirely.  "  It  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  with  one  of  its  angles  pointed  upwards,  and 
is  so  placed  as  not  only  to  break  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  or 
SHOW,  bui  to  divide  the  masses,  throwing  them  off  on  its  two 
sides.  It  is  now  a  slight  and  seemingly  a  perishable  defence." 
The  improvidence  of  the  inhabitants,  at  an  early  period ,  had 
reduced  it  to  a  small  grove,  which  those  of  later  times  had 
learned  to  value,  for  the  protection  it  afforded  to  (heir  dwel- 
lings fVom  falling  avalanches.  They  therefore  guarded  it  with 
(be  utmost  care,  abstaining  from  cutting  down  a  stem  of  it; 
but,  in  1799,  foreign  invaders,  reckless  of  the  consequences, 
felled  a  great  part  of  it,  and  consumed  it  for  fire-wood  or  to 
repair  the  Devil's  Bridge.  "  Weakened  by  this  inroad,  each 
successive  year  has  seen  a  decrease  of  these  all-important 
.sentinels.  A  few  more  winters,  and  those  that  are  left  may 
be  swept  away  at  a  single  swoop,  when  it  will  become  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  village.  Such  is  an  Alpine  existence.  " 
—Cooper. 

I'his  was  but  one  of  the  evils  which  that  calamitous  year 
brought  upon  this  remote  and  peaceful  valley,  when  the  armies 
of  three  nations  chose  it  for  the  arena  of  their  combats,  letting 
loose  the  furies,  fire,  famine,  and  slaughter,  upon  its  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants.  Suwarrow's  hordes  arrived  at  A  ndermad 
in  that  year,  famished  with  hunger.  Like  ravenous  wolves 
they  seized  and  consumed  everything  they  could  lay  hands 
on.  They  greedily  devoured  a  store  of  soap  which  they  found 
in  the  larder  of  the  inn,  and,  cuning  into  pieces  some  skins 
which  had  been  hung  out  to  dry.  previous  to  being  tanned, 
boiled  and  iote  them  also. 

A  bridle-i^ath  stretches  up  the  side  valley  behind  Aodermatt^ 
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across  the  Oberdip,  and  past  its  lake,  to  Bissentis,  in  the 
Grisons  (Koute  77). 

The  vale  of  Urseren  is  about  9  nnileslong  and  nearly  1  broad. 
It  Contains  4  villages  and  1360  inhabitants,  who  gain  a  sub- 
sistence by  rearing  cattle  and  keeping  dairies,  and  by  for- 
warding 'the  transit  of  goods  across  the  St.  Gotthard ,  for  which 
purpose  300  horses  are  k«pt  in  it.  At  Andermatt,  Hospital, 
and  Airolo,  are  many  mineral  dealers,  from  whom  specimens 
may  be  purchased  of  the  many  rare  and  valuable  minerals  with 
which  the  range  of  the  St.  Gotthard  abounds.  The  variety  of 
species  is  surprising,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  mineralogist 
derives  some  of  ihe  rarest  substances  from  these  Alps. 

Ou  the  1.  of  the  road,  in  going  to  Hospital,  two  rude  stone 
pillars  may  be  seen ;  they  are  the  potence  or  gallows,  belong- 
ing  10  Andermatt,  dating  from  the  time  when  the  valley  of 
Urseren  was  an  independent  state,  and  Andermatt  the  chief 
place  in  it,  enjoying  the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction ,  now 
removed  to  Altdorf.  It  is  curious  to  observe  to  what  ah  extent 
the  possession  of  a  gallows  and  the  right  of  hanging  criminals 
thereon,  was  an  object  of  pride  in  anci4int  times.  Such  relics 
as  this  may  be  found  throughout  Switzerland :  they  seem 
everywhere  to  have  been  prcFcrved  almost  with  veneration , 
and  are  kept  in  constant  repair  though  destined  never  more 
to  be  used. 

3/4  H  0  s  p  i  t  a  I,  or  Hospenthal— (/nn ;  Goldener  Lowe  (Gol- 
den Lion),  good ;  said  to  be  even  tmtter  than  that  at  Ander- 
matt. Excellent  honey  here. 

Hospital  receives  its  name  from  an  hospice  which  no  longer 
exists  here.  Above  the  village  rises  a  venerable  tower,  said  to 
be,  like  the  church  of  Andermatt,  a  work  Of  the  Lombards. 
There  is  a  fine  collection  of  minerals  here  for  sale,  formed  by 
two  monks :  the  prices  seem  high.  The  muie  path  over  the 
Furca  (Route  30)  leads  hence,  in  5  hours,  to  the  glacier  of  the 
Rhone,  and  in  2  more  to  the  hospice  of  the  Grimsei.  Our  high 
road  now  quits  the  valley  of  Urseren, and  following  the  coUrse 
of  the  Reuss,  begins  to  ascend  by  numerous  zigzags  to  the 
summitof  the  St.  Gotthard,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  S 
1/4  hours  from  Hospital. 

Under  the  name  of  St.  Gotthard  are  comprised,  not  merely 
the  depression,  or  Col,  over  which  the  road  passes,  but  a  group 
or  clump  of  mountains,  all  exceeding  in  elevation  the  snow 
line,  situated  between  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Yallais,  Ticinp,and 
Grisons;  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
the  Reuss,  and  the  Ticino,  all  of  which,  with  innumerable 
tributaries,  rise  within  a  circle  of  10  miles,  described  from  the 
summit  of  the  pass. 

The  river  Reuss  may  be  said  to  fall,  rather  than  flow,  into 
the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  ^Between  Urseren  and  Fluelen 
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it  descends  3500  Teet,  and  between  Urscren  and  the  lop  of  the^ 
pass  2000  Teet,  Torming  a  succession  or  cataracts.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  pass  the  road  crosses  it  for  the  last  time  by  the 
bridge  of  Rodunt,  which  marks  the  boundary  of  the  Cantons^ 
Uri  and  Ticino.  The  source  of  the  Reuss  is  in  the  small  lake 
of  Lucendro,  a  short  distance  on  the  right  of  the  road,  0808 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  pass  is  a  valley,  or 
saddle-shaped  depression,  in  the  great  granite  ridge  of  the 
central  chain,  overlooked  by  snow-clad  peaks  varying  between 
8000  and  10,000  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  scene  of  the  most 
complete  sterility  and  desolation :  the  road  winds  among, 
several  other  small  lakes  or  ponds,  some  of  which  flow  N., 
but  the  greater  part  are  feeders  of  the  Ticino,  on  theS.  side 
of  the  pass.  They  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  headrwaters- 
of  that  river,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Canton  Tesstn,  or. 
Ticino. 

i.  The  Hospice,  a  massive  and  roomy  building,  constructed- 
at  the  eipense  of  the  Canton  Ticino,  which  has  also  caused 
several  houses  of  refuge  to  be  built,  is  designed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers,  being  fitted  up  as  an  inn,  containing. 
15  beds,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  two  Capuchin 
friars.  Attachedtoitare  warehouses  for  goods.  A  very  humble 
house  of  refuge,  and  a  chapel  have  existed  on  this  spot  ever 
since  the  13th  century,  owing  their  origin  to  the  Abbot  of 
Dissentis,  who  stationed  a  monk  here  to  attend  to  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  physical  wants  of  distressed  travellers.  In  the  17th 
century,  St.  Carlo  Rorromeo  suggested  the  construction  of  a 
hospice  on  a  larger  scale,  which,  after  his  death,  was  executed 
by  his  brother.  This  building,  however,  was  swept  away  in 
1775, by  an  avalanche:  another  which  succeeded  it,  was 
gutte.d  by  the  French,  while  encamped  on  this  spot  in  1799- 
1800,  and  every  particle  of  wood  burnt  as  fuel.  It  has  remained 
ever  sincea  riiin,  and  the  only  house  for  the  reception  of  tra- 
vellers on  this  inhospitable  height,  was  the  older  hospice, 
converted  into  a  miserable  cabaret  fit  only  for  carters  and 
muleteers.  The  new  hospice  will  prove  a  convenient  substi- 
tute for  this  hovel. 

The  passage  in  winter  and  spring  is  by  no  means  free 
from  danger :  the  snow  is  sometimes  heaped  up  in  drifts  40 
feet  high  on  the  summit,  and  the  descent  towards  Airolo  is 
much  exposed  at  times  to  tourmentes  and  avalanches  ( S  I^)* 
A  year  seldom  passes  without  the  loss  of  3  or  4  lives,  and  at 
times  melancholy  catastrophes  have  occurred.  The  spot  called 
Buco  dei  Calanchetti  is  so  called  from  a  party  of  glaziers  from 
the  Yal  Galanka,  who,  persisting  in  pushing  on  from  the  hos- 
pice, in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  inmates,  were  buried  here 
beneath  the  snow.  In  1478,  an  avalanche  swept  away  a  troop 
of  60  Swiss  soldiers :  in  i^'^tf  another,  which  fell  from  th<h 
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Qassadra,  buried  300  persons;  and  one  in  1814  overwhelmed  iO 
horses  laden  ytiih  goods.  The  new  line  of  road  is  carried  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  course  of  these  dangers,  and  though 
it  is  unprotected  by  any  covered  galleries,  accidents  of  this- 
kiad  are  more  rare. 

-  The  descent  towards  Italy  displays  much  skilful  engineering; 

and  the  diiBculties  of  a  slope,  much  steeper  on  this  side  than 

on  the  other,  have  been  overcomeby  a  scries  of  zigzag  terraces 

not  exceeded  in  numbers  and  tortuous  direction.on  any  other 

Alpine  pass.  They  begin  a  little  beyond  the  old  hospice,  and 

continue  nearly  all  the  way  to  Airolo.   The  turnings  are  less 

sharp  than  on  many  other  passes ;  and  a  carriage  drawn  by 

horses. accustomed  to  the  work  may  trot  down  at  a  quick  pace. 

Near  the  uppermost  zigzag  the  words  Stucarrow  Victor,  in 

large  letters  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  record  the  success  of  the 

Russians  in  gaining  the  pass  from  the  French  in  1799.  It  was 

on  this  ascent  that  the  Russian  grenadiers  were  for  some  time 

arrested  by  thk  fire  of  the  French  riflemen  posted  behind  rocks 

and  trees.   The  aged  Suwarrow^  indignant  ai  being  foiled  for 

the  first  time  in  his  life,  caus'ed  a  grave  to  be  dug,  and  lying 

down  in  it,  declared  his  resolution  to  be  buried  on  the  spot 

where  **  his  children  "  had  been  repulsed.    This  appeal  was 

responded  to  by  his  soldiers  with  warmth,  and,  no  sooner  did 

he  putr  himself  at  their  head,  than  they  drove  the  republicans- 

from  their  position.  The  upper  part  of  the  guUy,  down  which , 

the  road  passes,  is  called  Yal  Tremola  (Germ.  Trummeln 

Thai),  Trembling  Valley,  from. its  supposed  effect  on  the 

nerves  of  those  who  passed  it.   Since  the  new  road  has  been 

made  its  terrors,  whatever  they  were  previously,  have  been 

much  softened.  It  is,howeYeri  exposed  to  some  danger  from 

avalanches  in  spring ;  and  one  or  two  houses  of  refuge  hava 

been  built  to  shelter  travellers.  A.  very  pretty  mineral,  named 

from  this  locality,  where  it, was  first  found,  Tremolite,  abounds 

in  the  rock,  of  the  valley»  and  specimens  of  it  occnr  even  in 

the  walls  and  loose  stones  at  the  road-side.  The  old  road  lay 

along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ticino;  the  new  keeps  on  the  rt. 

side  of  it,  and  before  reaching  Airolo  makes  many  wide 

sweeps  along  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  up  into  the  Yal 

Bedretto,  traversing  the  forest  of  Piotella,  where  the  slato 

rocks  are  full. of  crystals  of  garnet.  The  view  up  and  down 

the  vale  of  the  Ticino,  and  over  the  snowy  mountains  on  the 

.opposite  side  of  it,  is  extremely  grand. 

.    "B  1/2 A ir 61 0  (Genp. Eriels)— Inns ;  the  heist  is  that  called 

"the  Post,  iepi  by  the  brothers  CamosSi :  (hey  are  dealers  in 

imneralf,  and  have  some  choice  specimens^   Airolo  lies  on 

the^l.^bank'bf  the  Tessin,  near  the  junction  of  the  branch 

Howing  out  of  "the  Yal  Bedretto  with  (hat  rising  on  the  St. 

GothsArd.  It  is  379i  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  ils  inhabi- 
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laiiU)  both  in  babil  and  langaage,  are  Italian.  It  possesses 
two  relics  of  antiquity :  an  old  house  called  /(  Cotlelto,  and 
I  he  stump  of  a  tower  <Casa  det  Pagani),  buiit,  it  is  said,  by 
Desiderins,  king  of  the  Lombards,  a.d.  774.  The  Lombard 
kings  constructed  a  line  of  similar  forts  from  this  all  the  way 
to  Como,  many  of  vhich  will  be  passed  by  the  tra?eller  in 
descending  the  valley.  The  situation  of  ^irolo,  at  the  fool  of 
the  St.  Gotlhard,  and  the  consequent  transitof  travellers  and 
goods,  are  its  chief  sources  of  prosperity.  The  summit  of  the 
pass  may  be  reached  by  a  carriage  in  3  hours ;  by  the  old  road 
a  pedestrian  might  reach  it  in  less  than  S.  Several  mule  patha 
also  concentrate  here.  1.  That  leading  up  the  Yal  Bedretto 
to  (he  Niifenen  pass  (Route  35) ,  and  to  the  Gries  (Route  89); 
3.  Over  the  Leukmanier  into  the  Grisons;  3.  A  Rummer 
path,  and  difficult,  up  the  Yal  Canaria,  past  the  beautiful 
waterfall  of  Galcaccia  (?),  and  over  the  Sella-Grat  to  Ander- 
matt,  in  5  hours. 

The  Yal  Bedretto  terminates  about  i  miles  below  Airolo, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  picturesque  glen  of  Stalvedro,  which  is 
gt^arded  on  the  rt.  by  another  of  the  Lombard  towers  of 
King  Desiderius,  and  by  a  third  at  its  lower  extremity,  near^ 
Qutnto.  This  pass  was  defended  in  September,  1799,  by  a 
body  of  600  French  aaainst  3000  grenadiers  of  Suwarrow^s 
army  for  12  hours,  after  which  they  effected  their  retreat 
over  the  Gries  into  the  Yallais.  The  part  of  the  yalley,  of 
the  Ticino  traversed  by  the  road  from  this  loBiasca  is  called 
Yal  Levantina,— Livinen  Thai  in  Germ.  A  few  miles  lower 
down  the  river  threads  another  defile,  named  after  a  toll^ 
house  within  it, 

2  1/2  Dazio  Grande,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes 
on  the  whole  route.  It  is  a  rent  in  the  Monte  Piottino 
(Platifer),  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  so  narrow  that  in  ancient 
times  the  path  down  the  valley  found  no  access  to  it,  but 
was  carried  over  the  mountains,  high  above  the  river  4»\ 
either  side.  The  existing  carriage-road  threads  the  depths 
of  the  gorge,  supported  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  on  arches 
and  terraces,  and  crossing  the  river  thrice  on  bridges.  Dur« 
ing  the  storm  of  1834  (before  alluded  to)  the  swollen  Ticino 
swept  away  nearly  the  whole  of  these  cosUy  oonstruetions  ; 
the  defile  was  rendered  totaly  impassable,  and  travellers 
were  compelled  to  find  their  way  by  the  long  abandoned 
footpath  over  the  heights. 

Chestnut  trees  first  appear  soon  after  quitting  t|ie'defile  of  ■ 
Dazio,  and  vines  are  cultivated  at  ^ 

1  F  a  i  do  —{Inns  :  Angelo;  —  Sole)—  the  principal  plaeein 
the  valley,  a  village  of  615  inhabitants.  A  revolt*of.the 
|)eople  of  the  Yal  Levantine,  in  1755,  against  their  tyrannical 
lords  and  masters  the  cowherds  of  Uri,  to  whom  they  had 
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been  subject  since  the  XVth  century ,  vas  terminated  on 
this  spot  by  the  e&ecution  of  the  ringleaders,  vhose  heads 
were  fastened  td  the  trunks  of  the  vast  chestnut  trees,  in  the 
r»reseneeof  3000  men  of  the  valley.  The  troops  of  the  Confe- 
ffera lion  had  previously  surrounded  and  disarmed  this  ill- 
starred  band  of  rebels,  and  arterwards  compelled  them,  on 
bended  knees,  to  sue  for  mercy.  The  revolt  was,  perhaps, 
nol  to  be  justified;  but  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the 
rreedom  which  had  been  the  boast  of  the  Swiss  republicans 
was,  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  denied  by  them  to 
the  states  dependent  on  them,  who  groaned  under  a  bondage 
more  intolerable  than  that  of  any  monarchical  despotism! 
A  footpath  runs  from  Faido  over  the  Lukmanier  (R.  78)  to 
i)isseoUs. 

Through  a  wilderness  of  stones  and  fallen  rocks  the  road 
reaches  ' 

2&iornico  (Germ.  Irnis),  a  village  of  700  inhabitants, 
containing  the  following  objects  of  antiquity:— A  high  tower; 
the  Chufch  of  Santa  Maria  di  Castello,  whose  6ubstruc- 
tuie  is  said  to  exhibit  traces  of  afort,  attributed  to  the  Gauls  (?), 
and  the  Church  of  San  Nicholas  da  Mira,  regarded  by  the 
Tulgar  as  originally  a  heathen  temple.  Doth  these  churches 
are  certainly  examples  of  the  earliest  form  of  Christian  build- 
ings, and  highly  deserve  the  attention  of  the  architect  and 
antiquary.  ''Service  is  not  performed  in  St.  Nicholas, 
though  it  is  kept  in  repair.  The  architecture  is  of  the  rudest 
Romanesctue  style,  and  the  £.  end  offers,  perhaps,  the  most 
unaltered  specimen  of  the  choir  raised  upon  substructions 
that  can  hardly  be  called  a  crypt,  found  in  the  ancient  Lom- 
bard churches  of  Italy,  distinguished  by  staircases,  whereas 
H  here  subsists  in  Its  primitive  forqn.  The  whole  neigh- 
bourhood is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  deserving  at  least 
of  quite  as  muchattention  as  many  places  which  enjoy  much 
more  extended  reputation.*'— P. 

Half  way  to  Bodio  a  heap  of  large  rocks  (Sassi  Grossi)  serves 
as  a  monument  of  the  victory  gained  here  in  1478  over  the 
Milanese  by  the  Swiss,  who  had  made  a  foray  across  the  St. 
Gotthardas  far  as  Bellinxona,  under  pretext  of  redressing  the 
injury  done  by  the  Milanese,  in  having  felled  some  trees  be- 
longing to  Canton  Uri.  The  winter  had  set  in  with  severity, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  Swiss  had  returned  across  the  pass 
with  their  plunder,  leaving  behind  only  about  600  men  under 
CajHtarns  Stanga  of  Giornieo,  and  Troger  of  Uri.  The  Milanese 
15,000  strong,  pressed  forward  to  expel  the  highland  invaders, 
who,  resoriiug  to  stratagem  to  counteract  the  preponderance 
of  numbers,  laid  the  flat  land  in  this  part  of  the  valley  under 
water,  ^^i^d  placing  themselves  behind  it,  awaited  iheir  ene- 
mies at  the  foot  of  some  rocks.    In  the  course  of  the  night 
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fbe  water  Troze  hon],  and  next  moraing,  while  (headvanro  of 
the  Italians  across  Ihc  ice  was  naturally  slow  and  iallering,. 
the  Swiss,  provided  with  crampons  to  cross  iheir  native  gla- 
ciers, rushed  down  upon  them  in  a  furious  charge,  and  at  once 
put  tliem  to  the  rout.  Their  confusion  was  increased  by  vast 
masses  of  rock  hurled  from  the  rocks  above  by  parties  stationed 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  slaughter  was  enormous.  Accor- 
ding to  some  accounts  1400,  according  to  others  4000,  of  the 
Blilanesefell  on  this  occasion. 

The  Val  I^  van  tine  terminates  a  little  beyond  Pollegio,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Blegno.  After  crossing  that  river  the 
traveller  reaches  fiiasca,  which  also  contains  a  very  ancient^ 
ahurch,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  A  chain  of  cha- 
pels, or  Via  Crucis,  leads  from  it  up  to  the^chapel  of  St.  Pe- 
ironilla,  whence  there  is  a  pleasing  view. 

In  1512,  an  earthquake  shook  down  from  the  mountaiiv 
of  Val  Crenone,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Yal  Blegno,  so  vast 
a  mass  of  earth  and  rofk  that  it  arrested  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  extended  high  up  on  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
For  nearly  two  years  so  great  was  the  strength  of  this  dam^ 
that  (he  waters  accumulated  behind  it  into  a  Take  many  miles, 
in  extent,  inundating  numerous  villages,  and  driving  out  the 
inhabitants  by  the  risingflood.  At  length,  in  1514,  itbegan  to 
flow  over  the  barrier,  which,  being  thus  loosened  and  weakened,^. 
suddenly  gave  way  about  Easter.  The  deluge  thus  occasioned, 
swept  off  everything  before  it,— towns,  villages>  houses  and 
tress,  as  far  as  Jleliinzona  (a  part  of  which  was  destroyed},  and 
the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  accumulated  debris  of  rocks  and 
mud  which  it  carried  down  with  it  covered  the  cultivated- 
land  with  desolation,  and  traces  of  the  ruin  thus  caused  may 
be  still  traced  along  the  valley.  Various  causes,  conformable* 
with  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  times,  were  assigned 
for  this  catastrophe.  Some  attributed  it  to  the  vengeance  o£ 
God  against  the  sins  of  the  inhabitants  of  Biasca,  called  forth^ 
by  the  power  of  a  Papal  Brief;  others  traced  it  to  the  influence 
of  "certain  magicians  from  Armenia."  It  is  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  an  earthquake,  since  at 
the  same  time  a  similar  fall  took  place  from  the  opposite  side- 
of  the  mountain,  which  buried  the  village  of  Campo  Bagnino. 
in  the  Val  Calanka.  About  8  miles  below  Biasca  the  Moes& 
iiB  crossed,  and  our  road  falls  into  that  from  the  Pass  of  the 
Bernadin  (Route  90),  near  the  battlefield  of  A  rbedo,  which  wa&^ 
as  fatal  to  the  Swiss  as  that  of  Glornico  was  to  their  oppi>-< 
Bents.     An  account  of  it,  as  well  as  a  full  description  of 

BellinzonGy  is  given  in  the  above-mentioned  route. 
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ROUTE  35. 

PASS   OF  THB  NUFEirE]K  (NOYENA)   FROM  OBEBGESTELEK  TO 
AIBOLO. 

9  stunden  »  20  1/2  English  miles.  A  footpath.  It  ascends 
the  Yale  of  Eginen,  as  in  Route  29,  but  before  reaching  the 
-Ories  Glacier  turns  to  the  left,  and  crossing  (he  ridge  of  the 
Nufaneo,  7260  feet  above  the  sea-level,  descends  into  (he 
Yal  Bedretto.  On  the  s.  slope  of  (he  pass  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  river  Ticino  takes  its  rise.  The  path  descends  along  its 
1.  bank  to  the 

6  H  o  sp  ice-air  Acqua,  a  house  of  refuge  to  accommodate 
travellers,  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  path  crosses  the  valicy 
from  this  s.  into  the  Yal  Formazza.  The  Yal  Bedretto,  from 
its  elevation,  has  but  an  inhospitable  climate;  long  >vinters, 
and  frosts  not  uncommonly  in  the  height  of  summer,  morning 
and  evening.  It  is  clothed  with  forests  and  pastures,  from 
which  its  612  inhabitants  derive  support  in  summer;  white  in 
winter  the  males  migrate  to  Italy,  to  seek  employment  as 
servants.  It  is  flanked  on  either  side  with  glaciers  and  is 
dreadfully  exposed  to  avalanches  {$  18;.  The  masses  of  fallen 
snow  often  remain  unmeited  on  the  margin  of  the  Ticino 
till  the  end  of  September.  At 

1/2  B  e  d  r  e  1 1 o,  the  principal  hamlet,  the  church^tower, 
^hich  has  been  once  swept  away,  along  with  the  parsonage^ 
is  now  protected  by  an  angular  buttress,  directed  toward 
the  side  froip  which  the  avalanches  fall,  so  as  to  breek  and 
iurn  fhem  away.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  a  scanty 
crop  of  rye  is  grown. 

3  1/2  Airolo,  in  Route  34,  p.  139. 

ROUTE  38. 

PASS  OF  THE  GEMMf ,  TBUN,  TO  THE  BATHS  OF  LEUK  (LOECHE), 
AND  TO  LEUK  IN  THE  YALLAIS. 

17  Stunden  ~  55  English  miles. 

The  Gemmi  (pronounced  Ghemmi)  is  one  of  ^he  most  re- 
markable passes  across  the  Alps.  Its  scenery  is  perhaps  ex- 
traordinary rather  than,  grand,  and  to  be  seen  to  advantage 
it  ought  to  be  approached  from  the  Yallais.  There  is  a  good 
char  road  as  farasKandersteg,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass :  the 
pass  itself  can  only  be  surmounted  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 
The  char  road  recoinmences  at  the  Baths  of  Leuk,  connecting 
them  with  the  Simpion  road.  There  are  good  inns  at  Kan- 
dersteg,  $nd  at  the  Baihs. 

The  first  part  of  the  route  lies  aldng  the  beautiful  shores  of 
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the  lake  of  Tham  Near  the  tall  tower  of  Strattlingen  it  crosses 
the  Kander  by  a  lofty  brtdge..  That  river  originally  avoiclrfi 
the  lake  altogether,  and,  (lowing  for  some  distance   parallel 
to  it,  behind  the  -hin  of  StrSttlingen,  joined  the  Aar  beiow 
Thon.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  mud  and  gravel  which  H 
brought  With  it,,  and  the  slight  inclination  of  its  channel  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  it  converted  the  surrounding  district 
into  an  unhealthy  marsh,  and  gave  rise  to  a  project,  which 
was  executed  in  1714  at  the  expense  of  the  canton,  of  turning 
(be  river  into  the  lake  of  Thun.  This  was  effected  by  cutting 
8  canal,  3000  ft.   long  and  273  ft.  broad,   into  which  the 
riTer  was  turned;  and  which,  seen  from  the  bridge  in  cross-^ 
ing,  has  much  the  appearance. of  a  natural  ravine.  By  this 
change  of  course  the  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Aar  has  been 
drained  and  made  profitable,  while  the  deposit  of  sand  and 
stones  brought  down  by  the  river  into  the  lake  has  so  accu- 
mulated as  to  form  a  delta  around   its  mouth,  extending 
already  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  annually  increa- 
sing. 

The  road  passes  the  mouth  of  the  Simmenthal  (Route  4-1), 
guarded  on  one  side  by  the  Stockhorn,  and  on  the  1.  by  the 
Niesen,  two  noble  mountains,  between  which  the  valley 
opens  out,  a  scene  of  exceeding  beauty,  with  the  castle  of 
Wimmis  standing  as  it  were  in  its  jaws.  On  the  margin  of 
iM  lake  rises  another  picturesque  castle,  that  of  Spietz. 
Skirting  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  Niesen  we  enter  the  valley 
of  Frutigen,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  verdure  and  fertility, 
and  may  be  said  to  exhibit  Swiss  pastoral  sccneiT  in  perfection. 
Ascending  by  the  side  of  the  Kander  we  reach 

4 3/4 Frutigen  [Inns:  Ober,  and  Unter-Xandhaus),  a 
village  of  900  inhabitants :  its  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
not  older  than  1826-— 7,  at  which  lime  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  were  destroyed  in  two  consecutive  conflagra- 
tions. Behind  it  the  valley  divides  into  two  branches :  that  on 
the  W.  leads  to  the  Adelboden ;  that  on  the  £.  (down  which 
flows  the  Kander)  to  the  Gemmi. 

The  road  passes  under  the  castle  of  Tellenburg,  the  resi- 
dence of  theamtman,  or  bailifl*,  of  the  district,  and,  crossing 
the  Kander,  proceeds  up  its  rt.  bank  to 

a  1/S  Kandersteg  (Inn:  Chevat  Blanc;  good,  clean, and 
reasonable;  furnishes  excellent  trout).  Chars  may  be  had  here 
to  Frutigen—^  ride  of  about  2  hours,  for  7  1/2  fr.;  alsogoo.d 
mules  to  cross  the  mountain  to  the  baths  of  Leuk»  at  about 
8  fr.  each,  and  1  1/2  f.  to  the  driver — a  journey  of  6  hours.. 
Kandersteg  is  the  last  village  in  the  valley :  its  scattered  ha< 
i>itations  contain  about  700  individuals.  It  is  beautifully  si- 
tuated 3280  ft.  above  the.'sea,  at  the^.  base  otthcGemnii. 

Tho^c  who  have  lime  to  spare  may  be  rewarded  by  walking 


dboui  5  mites  into  the  remote  T«Uey  orOes<;hinen,  runiiifig 
directly  £.  from  Kandersteg,  iRfhere,  hemmed  in  by  precipireA 
and  glaciers,  lliey  will  find  a  beautiful  clear  lake,  which' 
mirrors  on  its  smooth  surface  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Bluni-r 
Its  Alp,  at  whose  base  it  lies.   . 

Above  Kandersteg  the  char-road  ceases,  and  in  about  11/2 
mile  from  the  inn,  the  ascent  of  the  Pass  of  the  Gemini  cnni- 
mences  in  earnest.  The  path  lie^  at  first  through  forests^ 
soon  passing  the  boondary^line  of  the  Ganlons  Berne  and 
Wallis,  and  then  emerges  upon  a  tract  of  open  pasture  land, 
rendered  desolat«  by  the  fall  of  an  «?alan€he  from  the  Riiidor 
Horn,  in  1783.  The  path  winds,  for  a  considerable  di&tancc, 
among  Che  fragments  of  rocks  brought  down  by  it.  Farther 
onstandathe 

3  Solitary  inn  of  Schwarenbach,  a  mere  chalet,  affording 
no  other  reTreshmeht  than  clieese,   milk,  and  brandy;  and 
containing  6  or  8  miserable  beds-^accommodations  which, 
however  humble,  are  doubtless  often  most  acceptable  in  such 
a  situation.  A  small  loll  is  demanded  here  for  lhemaintenanc(; 
of  the  road.  A  circumstance  which  occur^d  on  this  spot  h.is 
furnished  the  German  poet,  Werner,  with  the  plot  of  w 
4ra^edy,  somewhat  extravagant  and  improbable,  called  "  Thr 
2ith  of  February."  In  the  course  of  the  17th  century,  a  In- 
veller,  having  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner,  in  crossing  the 
pass,  asked  for  a  ni^ht*s  lodging  at  thisiiovel.  Its  tenant  was 
a  peasant,  whom   misfortune  had  reduced  to  the  depth  oV 
poverty  and  misery.  His  daughter  had  been  accidentally 
killed  by  her  brother,  while  they  were  both  children,  and 
the  boy  had  in  consequence  disappeared.  The  man's  cadle 
had  died,  his  land  had  become  barren,  and,  at  the  moment 
of  tlie  stranger*s  arrival,  his  creditors  had  threatened  to  seize 
all  he  possessed  and  eject  him.  Urged  by  the  sight  of  the 
wealth  which  the  stranger  carried,  by  the  presence  of  waub. 
and  the  prospect  of  escaping  detection  in  such  a  remote  soli- 
tude, the  peasant  conceived  and  executed  the  murder  of  his 
guest^plunging  his  knife  into  his  bosom  while  he  slept.  1  he 
dying  man  ere  he^  breathed  his  last,  had  just  time  to  reveal 
to  the  assassin  that  he  was  his  long-lost  child,  returned  after 
an  absence  of  20  years,  virtuous,  and  wealthy  enough  to  havo 
raised  his  father  abovi;  all  future  distress.  He  bad  delaved 
discovering  himself  nntiihe  could  gain  his  father*s  affectiuris 
The  murderer  of  his  child,  it  appears^  had  also  slain  his  own 
father,  and  the  curse  of  hts  dying  parent  had  alighted  on 
Wniself,  pursued  him  through  Rfe,  and  blighted  his  existence 
The  nwment  at  which  the  murder  of  the  stranger  was  com- 
mitted was  midnight,  on  the  2ieh  of  February,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  paternal  malediction.  The  guilty  wretch,  over- 
ly ' 
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^helmedivilh  remorse,  gave  himself  up,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
justice,  and  suflTered  by  the  hangman. 

About  d  miles  above  iWs,  the  path  reaches  and  winds  along 
the  £.  margin  of  a  small  lake,  called  Dauben  See,  suppllietl 
by  snow,  not  by  springs,  Which  often  swell  it  so  as  to  cover 
the  path  :  for  R  months  of  the  year  it  is  frozen.  Nothing  .4»ik 
exceed  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  seared  and  naked  limestootr 
rocks  which  form  the  summit  of  the  pass :  they  seem  too  bar-- 
ren  for  even  the  hardiest  lichens,  the  culminating  point  ira-^ 
versed  by  the  road  is  7160  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  From  a 
rocky  eminence  on  the  I.  of  the  path  a  superb  view  is  ob^ 
tained  of  the  Honte  Bosa,  and  the  chain  of  Alps,  beyond  the 
Ehone.  separating  the  Vailais  from  Fiedmont,  theWeissfaoj-ii 
(Gervin),  and  the  Arc  de  Zan.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
Views  in  Switzerland.  ,    .    .         . 

Near  the  verge  of  the  descent  stands  a  small  shed,  capable 
of  affording  only  partial  shelter  in  a  storm.  A  little  lower 
down  the  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
from  which  a  plumb-line  might  be  thrown  into  the  valley  be* 
low,  nearly  1600  ft^  almost  without  touching  the  rock,  so 
vertical  are  its  sides.  It  is  along  the  face  of  this  vast  wall, 
thai  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  alpine  roads, 
constructed  in  1736-41,  by  a  party  of  Tyrolese,  has  been  car- 
ried. Its  zigzags  have  been  very  ingeniously  contrived,  for 
in  many  places  the  rocks  overhang  the  path,  and  an  upper 
terrace  projects  farther  out  than  the  one  immediately  below 
it.  It  varies  in  width  from  3  ft.  to  &  ft.,  ia  bordered  at  the 
side  by  a  dry  wall,  and  is  practicable  for  mules.  There  is  m> 
danger  in  it,  but  its  proximity  to  the  abyss  must  be  a  trial 
for  some  nerves. 

The  wonders  of  this  pass  are  increased  to  those  who 
approach  it  from  the  side  of  Leuk. 

.  "*The  upper  end  of  the  valley  ,^syou  look  towards  the  Gemmi, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  cul-de^ac,  shutin  by  a  mountaiD 
wall.  Up  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  until  you  reach  the  foot 
of  the  precipice,  it  is  scarcely  possible  lo  discover  ibe  way 
out,  or  to  tell  whither  the  road  goes,  or  how  it  can  be  carried 
up  a  vertical  surface  of  rOck.  It  is  a  mere  shelf— in  someparta 
a  mere  groove  cut  in  the  face  of  (he  huge  cliff,  just  whio 
enough  for  a  mule  to  pass,  and  at  the  turns  of  the  zigzags  you 
constautly  overhang  a  depthof  nearly  500  ft.  We  were  recom- 
mended to  dismount  in  several  places,  but  I  believe  that  the 
foot  of  an  alpine  mule  is  seldom  less  snre  than  that  of  tl^ 
biped  he  cairies.  It  is  yet  down  this  difficult  road  that  inva*<- 
lids  are  carried  to  the  bath  :  it  is  the  only  way  of  approach^ 
ing  them  from  the  N.,  unless  you  were  to  make  a  slight 
detour  of  200  miles  by  Berne,  Friburg,  Vevey,  and  Maritgny* 
Persons  who  are  very  infirm  are  borne  on  men's  shoulders^ 
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In  •  foH  of  litter,  and  it  U  said,  often  kaire  their  eyes  ban- 
daged to  prevent  the  shock  which  might  be  given  to  weak 
nerves  by  the  terrors  of\the  pathway. 

''  While  at  Leuk  I  copied  the  foUowiDg  claofe,  relative  to 
the  transpcMTt  of  invalids,  from  the  printed  regniations  issued 
bj  the  director  of  the  baths  r^^'Pour  one  persomie  aa-dessiis  da 
141  ans  il  faudra  i  portenrs;  si  elle  est  d'un  poids  an^essus  du 
eommuB,  6  pertenrs;  si  eependant  elle  est  d'un  poids  eitraor- 
dinaire,  et  que  le  conmiissatre  le  iuge  ndceasahre*  il  pourra 
fldooter  t  BOffteurs,  et  iamats  plus.'  I  was  amused  by  this 
provision  fcrescessive  corpulence.  The  ascent  from  the  baths 
to  the  summit  takes  up  nearly  S  hours. " 

%  ZjA  Baihs  of  L$uk  (Leukerbad.  Fr.  —  Lo^he).  Inns  : 
HaisoB  Blanche;  the  best,  and  good;  -^  Croix  d'Or ;  several 
pensions.  The  accommodation  is  as  good  as  can  be  espeeted, 
considering  that  the  lx»uses  (except  the  first)  are  Of  wood , 
not  very  well  built,  shut  up  and  abandoned  from  October  to 
Mbj.  The  fare  is  tolerable,  everything  but  milk  and  cheese 
being  brought  from  the  valley  below. 

The  baths  consist  of  5  or  6  lodging-houses^  attached  to  a 
fcamlet  of  about  300  inliabitaBts»  situated  more  than  4S00  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  <.e.  Id^er  than  the  highest  moun- 
tain  in  Great  Britain,  its  hot  spnnfi^  annually  attract  a  nuuk* 
bBF  of  visitors,  chiefly  Swiss  and  French*  during  tlie  season* 
ns.,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auftust,  though  the  inns  are 
op^n  from  May  to  October*  From  the  dreariness  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  coldiwss  of  the  cliroate,  and  the  defects  of  the  lod« 
giDgs»  €ew  EngUsh  wouAd  desi^  to  prolong  their  stay  here, 
after  satisfslDg  their  cnriosity  by  a  sight  of  the  place.  The 
bBlbs  and  adjacent  buildings  have  been  three  times  swept 
away  by  aValanehes  since  their  estabAisbment  in  the  16th  ceni- 
tury;  and,  lo  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  calamity,  a 
Tery  strong  dyke  is  now  buiit  behind  the  village  to  want  off 
the  snaw.  Such  danaer,  however,  is  passed  before  the  bathing 
season  begins.  One.of  thefiist  patronsof  the  baths  was  the  cele-* 
brated  Cardinal,  and  Archbishop  ofSion,  Matthew  ^ehiooer. 

The  springs,  to  the  number  of  lOofr  i^  rise  in  and  aroQB4 
tbe  village,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  rua  off  into  the  Bida 
torrent  without  being  used.  The  ehUf  spring  of  St  Law- 
rence hursts  forth  out  of  the  ground  between  the  inn  anA 
the  bath-house;  a  rivulet  in  volume  at  its  source,  with  a  ten^-; 
peniture  of  \U^  Far.  It  is  used  for  the  baths  after  being 
sMghtly  cooled.  The  other  springs  vary  somewhet  in  terope*} 
ralwre,  but  little  in  contents.  They  contain  only  a  sraaHl 
pof  tioo  of  saline  natter,  and  seem  to  owe  their  heneiieial 
elfects  leisto  their  mineral  gualittes  than  to  their  tempera- 
ture and  ibe  mode  of  using  thenu  The  patient  begins  with  a 
bath  of  an  boor's  duration,  but  goes  on  increasmg  it  daily. 
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until  at  length  he  remains  in  the  water  8  hours  a  day— 4  be- 
fore breakfast  and  4  after  dinner.  The  usaaletire  time  (kur) 
is  aboat  3  weeks.  The  want  of  the  accommodation  of  privale 
baths,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  ennui  of  such  an 
amphibious  existence,  if  passed  in  solitude,  has  led  to  tbe 
practice  of  bathing  in  common.  The  principal  bath-house  is 
a  large  shed  divided  into  4  compartments  or  baths,  each 
about  iO  ft.  square,  and  capable  of  holding  15  or  20  persons. 
To  each  of  these  baths  there  are  two  entrances,  communi- 
cating with  dressing-rooms,  one  for  the  ladies,  theotherfor  the 
gentlemen.  Along  the  partitions  dividing  the  baths  runs  a 
a  slight  gallery,  into  which  any  one  is  admitted,  either  to 
look  on  or  converge  with  the  bathers  below.  The  stranger 
will  be  amazed,  on  entering,  to  perceive  a  group  of  some 
\%  or  15  heads  emerging  from  the  water,  on  the  surface  of 
which  float  wooden  tables,  holding  coffee-cups,  newspapers, 
snuff-boxes,  books,  and  other  aids,  to  enable  the  bathers  to 
pass  away  their  alloted  hours  with  as  small  a  trial  to  their 
patience  as  possible.  The  patients,  a  motley  company,  of  alt 
ages,  both  sexes,  and  various  ranks,  delicate  young  ladies, 
burly  friars,  invalid  officers,  and  ancient  dames,  are  ranged 
around  the  sides  on  benches,  below  the  water,  all  clad  in 
long  woollen  mantles,  with  a  tippet  over  their  shoulders. 
It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  a  bystander  to  see  people  sipping 
their  breakfasts,  or  reading  the  newspapers,  up  to  their  chins 
water  —  in  one  corner  a  party  at  chess,  in  another  an  appa- 
rently interesting  (^(e-d-f#(0,  is  soing  on ;  while  a  solitary 
sitter  may  be  seen  reviving  in  the  hot  water  a  nosegay  of 
withered  flowers.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  preserved 
by  a  supply  of  fres^  water  constantly  flowing  into  it,  from 
which  the  patients  drink  at  times.  Against  the  walls  are 
hung  a  set  of  regulations  and  sumptuary  laws  for  tlie  preser- 
ration  of  order  and  decorum  in  the  baths,  siened  by  the  bur-' 
gomaster,  who  enforces  his  authority  by  the  threat  of  a  fine  of 
Sfr.  for  the  highest  olTence  against  his  code. 
;  "Ar.  7.  Personne  ne  pent  entrer  daiis  ces  bains  sans  itre 
revdtue  d*une  chemise  longue ,  et  ample,  d*une  ^toffe  grofr- 
sidre,  sous  peine  de  i  fr.  d'amende. 

**At.  9.  La  mdme  peine  sera  encouru  par  ceux  qui  n'en 
entreraient  pas ,  ou  n'en  sortiralent  pas  d'une  mamirci  de- 
eente." 

Four  hours  of  subaqueous  penance  are,  by  the  ddctofs  de- 
cree, succeeded  by  one  hour  in  bed ;  and  many  a  fair  nymph 
in  extreme  nigligi,  with  stockingless  feet,  and  unco.ifed  hair, 
may  be  encountered  crossing  the  open  space  between  the 
bath  and  the  hotels.  From  their  coqdition  one  might  sup- 
pose they  had  been  driven  out  of  doors  by  an  alarm  of  fire» 
or  some  such  threatening  calamity. 
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The' principal  curiosity  of  the  neighbourhood  is  the  Lad- 
€ter4.  (Leitern),  A  rough  path  through  the  ipvoods,  ou  the  I. 
or  K.  side  of  the  Dala,  about  11/2  mile  long,  leads  to  the 
foot  of  the  precipice,  which,  as  before  observed,  hews  in  the 
valley  of  Leuk  on  all  sides,  as  with  a  colossal  wall.  Upon 
the  summit  of.  this  precipice,  however,  stands  a  village,  caW 
led  Albinen;  and  the  only  mode  by  which  its  inhabitants  can 
communicate  directly  wifib  the  baths,  is  by  a  series  of  8  or  10 
ladders  placed  perpendicularly  against  the  face  of  the  dilT. 
It  can  hardly  be  called  difficult  to  climb  to  the  top»  but  it 
would  not  do  for  any  of  weak  nerves,  and  a  dizzy  head,  as 
many  rounds  of  the  ladder  are  loose,  others  broki^n ;  and  the 
ladders  themselves,  whiph  are  pinned  to  the  crevices  of  the 
rock  by  hooked  sticks,  are  often  awry  and  very  unsteady  : 
^et  thiey  are  travei;se<l  at  all  seasons,  day  and  night,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villi|ge  above— by  men  as  well  as  women 
and  children,  often  with  heavy  burdens.  The  use  of  the  lad- 
ders, which  the  nature  of  the  sides  of  the  valley  render  indis- 
pensable, has  given  rise  io  a  singular  modification  of  the 
dress  of  the  female  peasanHs,  which  here  includes  those  ne- 
ther habiliments  confined  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  men 
and  shrews.  Nor  ar&  they  ashamed  of  this  portion  of  their 
attire,  as,  in  climbing  ihe  mountains,  the  petticoat  is 
tucked  up,  and  the  wearers  do  not  differ  io  appearance  from 
boys. 

The  rocky  pass,  called  Tfelsen  Gallerie,  on  th^  opposite  side 
of  the  Dala,  ou  the  way  to  Siders,  near  Inden,  is  a  tery  strik- 
ing scene.  ^ 

Mules  are  kept  at  the  baths,  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
niissaire,  to  transport  travellers  :  the  prices  are  fixed  by  a 
printed  tariff  ($10). 

There  are  two  ways  irom  the  baths  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  road  of  the  Simpion— the  one  follows  the 
course  of  the  Dala  torrent  through  the  centre  of  the  valley- 
and  conducts,  in  about  9  miles,  to  the  village  of  Leuk :  it  is 
just  passable  for  a  cAar-<»-6atic,  but  is  very  rough. 

%  2/3  Leuk  {Inns :  Kreutz ;  Stern)— a  village  of  620  inhabi- 
tants, on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Rhotie,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Dala.  A  covered  bridge  over  the  Hhone  connects  it  with 
the  Simplon  road  (RouteJ  59).  Above  it  are  ruins  of  two  cas- 
tles, destroyed  by  the  Vallaisans  in  tlU. 

The  other,  a  mule-path  carried  along  the  W.  side  of  tt^o 
valley  of  the  Dala,  but  high  above  that  river,  conducts  at  once 
to  the  town. of  Sierre  (Siders),  15  miles  distant,  and  is  a 
short  cut  for  those  who  wish  to  descend  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  towards  Martigny  and  Geneva.  It  traverses  the  high 
pasturages,  and  beyond  them  a  forest,  of  larch,  and  passes, 
first,  the'viHage  of  fmdeo,  near  which  a  most  extensive  view 
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is  gained  over  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  its  towns,  Tillages, 
ftirms,  and  old  castles.  The  unsightly  debris  brought  down 
by  the  furious  torrents  issuing  from  the  opposite  vaUey,  and 
the  wide  eipanse  of  bare  gravel  overflowed  by  the  Rhone  in 
spring,  and  converted  into  a  river-channel^but  in  ^anmier 
left  bare  and  arid,~give  a  desolate  character  to  the  scene. 

.Between  Imden  and  another  village,  called  Varen,  the  road 
makes  an  abrupt  turn,  and  the  traveller  finds  himself  beneatb 
the  shadow  of  a  most  tremendous  and  overhanging  precipice. 
The  effect  of  approaching  it  from  the  side  of  Sierre  w  grand 
in  the  eitreme,  and  totally  uneipected,  after  taming  a  corner 
of  the  rock.  The  path  is  carried  along  a  narrow  ledge  in 
front  of  the  cliflT;  beneath  it  is  a  gaping  abyss,  extending 
nearly  down  to  the  bed  of  the  Dala,  and  above,  the  rocks  lean 
so  far  forward,  that  stones  falling  from  their  tops  would  des* 
eend  upon  the  road,  and  it  is  therefore  partly  protected  by  a 
roof.  This  spot  is  called  the  Gallerie,  and  was  the  scene  of 
a  bloody  combat  in  1799,  when  the  Yallaisans  defended  tbif 
spot  for  several  weeks  against  the  Frendi,  effectually  checluBg 
all  attempts  to  pass,  by  rolling  dbwn  stones  and  logs  from 
above. 

A  rough  and  steep  descent  leads  nx>m  this,  in  about  1  A.1% 
hour,  to  S^rre,  upon  the  Simplon  road  (Route  59.) 

ROUTE  39. 

PASS  OF  THB  RAWTL.     TSfm  TO  S10N,  CSOSSlIfft  THS. 
6R1MMI. 

SS  stnnden-eTS  Eng.  miles. 

This  pass  was  once  more  frequented  than  at  present :  it  J8> 
in  places  difficult  and  dangerous,  ti  is  only  practicable  on 
foot,  and  should  not  be  attempted  eieept  by  one  of  sore  fool 
and  steady  nerves,  nor  without  the  aid  of  ao  experienced  and 
stout  guide. 

An  der  Lenk,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass,  is  a  good  halting^- 
place ;  thence  lo  Sion,  over  the  mountain,  ibrms  a  day*s  jour- 
ney. 

It  is  about  11  miles  from  Thun,  along  the  margin  of  the- 
lake  (see  Route  38,  p.  lU),  to 

3 1  /3  £  r  1  e  n  b  a  c  h,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Simmenthal.  As 
that  valley  (described  in  Route  41)  makes 'a  considerable* 
curve,  the  shortest  way  to  the  Rawyl  is  to  strike  up  the 
Diemtigen  Thai,  running  nearly  due  S.  from  Erlenbach.  The 
pass  crosses  the  stream  of  the  Cbivel,  and  follows  its  I.  bank 
through  Diemtigen  and  'Narrenbach,  then  crosses  it  to 

as/iThiermatte  n,where  there4s  an  inn.  About  a  roii0 
beyond  this  It  again  crosses  the  stream,  and,  leaving  it  oa 
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the  1;.,  gradually  asceruls  U)  the  pass  of  the  Griiuiui  (5&80  ft). 
HescendiDg  through  the  Feriuel  Thai  (a  fertile  valley,  only  6 
miles  long),  it  reaches 

3  1/2  Matten,  in  the  Upper  Slinmentbal-  About  4 
mites  above  this,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Simmen,  lies  the  viK 
lage  of 

i  1/4  4  u  derLenk  (fnnf :  Bftr ;  Kreuls;)— beautifully 
situated,  surrounded  by  high  peaks  and  glaciers.  ''  The 
wild  Strubel  (10,500  feet),  with  the  wHste  of  snowy  glaciers 
beneath  it,  forms  the  most  striking  and  promineht  feature, 
rising  into  the  air  above  an  unusually  long  line  of  grey 
precipices,  down  which  10  or  12  cascades  are  seen  rofling 
into  the  country  at  the  base.*^— £arro&e. 

The  Stmmen  rises  about  6  miles  above  An  der  Lenk,  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacier  of  B^liberg«.from  a  source  called  the  Seven 
Fountains.  In  the  source  itself  there  is  little  to  compensate 
Cor  the  tri>uble  of  the  ascent  to  it»  but  the  scenery  around  it  is 
«f  great  grandeur.  Between  it  and  An  der  L^nk  the  Simmen 
forms  several  cascades. 

The  direct  jroad  from  Lenk  over  the  Bawyl  to  Sion,  a 
distance  of  11  leagues,  or  30  miles^  adheres  to  the  W.  side  of 
the  valley,  and  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  source  of  the  Sim- 
men,  ascends  by  the  bank  of  its  tributary,,  the  Iffigenbach, 
flowing  from  theS.W.  to  Iffigen,  a  group  of  wretched  chalets, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bawyi  CLes  Ravins).  A  series  of  short 
zigzags  lead  up  the  mountain  over  fallen  rocks  and  detached 
patches  of  snow,  crossing  the  channel  grooved  by  the  descen- 
ding avalanches;  and  then  along  a  ledge,  in  many  places  not 
a  foot  broad,  with  a  precipice  on  one  side  and  an  abyss  on 
Jlhe  other.  '*When  about  1500  feet  above  the  Iffigenthal  the 
j>ath  becomes  more  and  more  hazardoas.  .  .  .  Here  one 
cascade,  from  the  higher  part  of  the  precipice,  flies  over  the 
liead  of  the  passenger  as  he  creeps  between  it  and  the  rock; 
and  there,  in  a  blade  and  dismal  rift,  round  which,  the  path- 
way winds,  a  second  falls  upon  the  very  ledj^e  upon  which 
you  pass,  and  sweeps  down  the  precipice  below  you.  To  be 
caught  on  this  passage  by  a  tornado,  or  violent  thundergust, 
which  instantly  adds  to  the  volume  of  these  cascades,  can^ 
hardly  fail  to  entail  loss  of  life,  which,  in  this  part  particu- 
larly, not  unfrequenlly  occurs  in  bad  weather  aiid  early  in 
spring.  After  11/2  hour's  climb  (from  Ifligen)  I  reached- 
ihe  summit  of  the  precipices  without  accident.  The  pathway 
emerged  upon  a  flat,  partly  loose,  wet  shale,  partly  thick 
^rass,*'r-Latrobe, 

A  bed  of  snow  lying  on  the  W.  bank  of  a  small  lake,  the 
Rawyl  Sec,  must  then  be  crossed;  an  acclivity  succeeds  which 
tarings  you  to  the  cross  marking  the  summit  of  the  pass 
{745iiCeet). 
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4  1/1  The  siiminit  of  ihe  ridge,  or  plateau,  between  the  K. 
and  S.  declivities,  is  seferal  miles  broad.  Another  sraall 
lake  is  reached  before  the  traveller  gains  the  brow  of  the  S. 
(ieclivity  of  the  mountain,  consisting  of  precipices  similar  to 
thtise  on  the  side  of  Berne.  The  yjew  nence  of  the  moun— 
tains  on  tbeS.  side  of  the  vale  of  the  Rhone,  especially  of  the 
Matterhom  and  its  glaciers,  is  very  sublime.  A  zigzag  palb 
(oitducts  down  the  cliffs,  and  then  bearing  away  to  the  rt.^ 
ascends  another  steep  mountain,  passing  over  rough  ground^ 
Olid  through  fir  forests;  a  walk  of  4  hours  from  the  summit 
kefore  it  reaches  the  Qrst  hamlet 

.41/4  A  yen  t—(No /tm  here  )>^.'*  Among  the  many  cas- 
cades on  the  S.  declivitiesof  the Rawy II noticed,  in  particular, 
one,  as  I  descended  the  line  of  precipices,  of  an  uncommonly 
fine  and  singular  appearance,  bursting  out  of  a  black  cleft  iu 
(he  face  or  a  broad  and  precipitous  rock,  in  5  or  6  distinct 
/otiuims,  and  afterwards  forming  a  fine  wild  tumble  of  foam* 
lug  water.'*— taCro^B. 

i5ton  (Route  59). 

*/  The  above  route  is  not  described  from  personal  know— 
ledge,  but  chiefly  from  Lalrobe,  and  some  Gorman  authorities. 
The  editor  will  be  thankful  for  any  |)ersonal  information  res-- 
peeling  the  passes  of  the  Rawyl  and  Sanetsch. 

ROUTE  40.  /   .  . 

PASS  OF  THE  SANETSCH.— SAAVEK  TO  SION. 

t01/4  stunden==3S.  1/3  English  miles. 

This  is  «^a  walk  of  9  hours  without  interruption ;  a  long^ 
steep,  and  tedious  pass,  but  not  dangerous,  eicept  in  very  bad 
weather.  The  village  of  Saanen  (ur  Gessoney)  and  the  road 
between  it  and  Thun  is  described  in  Route  41. 

At  $taad  the  path  turns  S.  by  the  valley  of  the  Saane,  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  called  Gsteig-Tbal  to 

3  Gsteig— ^/nns;Rdr;  Rabe)— the  highest  village  in  itj. 
situated  close  under  the  lofty  and  precipitous  Mitlaghom,  and 
near  the  foot  of  the  Sanetsch,  the  most  westerly  of  the  passes 
over  the  Bernese  chain.  The  direction  of  the  path  from 
Gsteig  is  S.  £.,  still  by  the  side  of  the  Saane,  through  a  con- 
fined and  savage  gorge,  until  its  source  is  passed.  The  sum- 
mit may  be  reached  in  11/2  hour. 

2  1/3  The  summit  is  7.500  feet  above  the  s^a,  and  presents 
a  wild  rocky  solitude,  unvaried  by  vegetation ;  but  the  view 
fro.m  the  S.  side,  over  the  chain  of  Alps  and  glaciers,  from 
Mont  Blanc  to  the  Cervin,  is  very  noble. 

After  descending  for  some  time,  skirting  along  under  th& 
edge  of  the  great  glacier  de  Chimp  Fleuri,  the  path  reaches, 
the  stream  of  the  Morge,  and  crosses  it  to 
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3S/3 € h a mp ago o I.  thence  de^*endiDg  upon 
ll/S5ion  (Route  59). 

ROUTE  41. 

THDIf    TO    TEVET,    BT  THE  SIMM BIf TH AL ;  BATHS  OF  WEIS-* 
.    SBlfBURa,   SAANEN,     CHATEAU    D'OBX,    AND    flBUTEllES;— 
FOOTPATH  OVER  THE  DENT  DE  JAMAlf . 

24 1/a  stundens  80 1/3  English  miles. 

The  road  through  the  Simmenthal  has  only  recently  been 
inade  practicable  for  carriages.  It  U  a  little  longer  than  the 
highway  by  Rerne  and  Freiburg,  Route  42. 

The  entrance  to  the  Simmenthal  lies  between  the  Stockhorn 
on  the  rt.  and  the  Niesen  on  the  1.^  and  is  approached  froiii 
Thun  by  the  road  along  the  margin  ot  the  lake,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Kander,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Simmen,  a  litile 
below  the  picturesque  castle  of  Wimmis,  which  our  road 
passes  on  the  1. 

3 1/3  About  two  miles  farther  on,  ''the  house  of  the  pas- 
torof  Erlenbach  indicates,  by  its  neatness,  the  ettremecom-^ 
fort  of  Its  internal  arrangements.  Jbarge  airy  rooms  and  a 
capital  German  library,  with  the  society  of  the  worthy  pas^ 
|or  and  his  wife,  offer  many  inducements  to  a  lover  of  quiet 
and  romantic  scenery.  The  clergymen  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  all  willing  to  receive  boarders  at  the  very  moderate 
rate  of  4  or  5  Louis  a  month.  From  this  parsonage  Latrobe 
started  pn  those  alpine  expeditions  which  he  has  described  in 
i^  admirable  and  interestmg  a  manner  in  his  Alpenttwik  (au 
excellent  English  guide  with  a  foreign  name).  The  Stock- 
horn  rises  almost  immediately  behind  the  village  of  Erlen- 
bach.*'—(/ims ;  LOwe  and  RAr).—X* 

1 1/4^  Weissenburg  <'has  a  good  inn,  where  moles  may 
be  hired  and  chairs,  with  bearers,  to  convey  persons,  who  do 
not  choose  to  walk,  to  i\i%  Baths  of  Wei$senburg,  distent 
between  3  and  3  miles  from  this.  There  is  an  ascent  imme- 
diately on  leaving  the  village,  but  after  that  ther  path  winds 
Arough  the  most  beautifol  and  picturesque  defiile^  narrowing 
at  every  step  into  a  profound  chasm,  till  suddenly  the  Bath^ 
house,  singulaity  situated  in  its  recesses,  bursts  upon  the 
yiew.  This  large  building  is  placed  in  a  little  nook  between 
the  boiling  torrent  Biintschi  and  the  rocks,  barely,  space  suffi- 
cient for  the  house  and  baths.  In  this  retired  spot  the  tra- 
veller is  surprised  td  find  himself  surrounded  by  a.crotptf  of 
peasants.  In  July  there  were  75  of  that  class,  and  30  Of  a 
higher  cUiss  of  visitors  :  later  in-the  year  the  latter  preponde- 
late^  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  pass  their  time  in 
Ibis  iolitttde.    Three  weeks  is  the  ''care'*  or  period  allotted 
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to  the  trial  of  tlie  remedy  of  the  waten^  which  aresttlpbureous, 
and  are  suppoaed  to  be  most  efficacious  iu  removiog  all  In- 
ternal obstmetions.  Great  mast  be  their  power  to  induce 
patients  to  remain  in  so  melancholy  a  place;  yet  the  scenery 
around  is  highly  picturesque,  but  inaccessible  to  all  but  stout 
climbers,  eicept  along  the  road  to  Weissenburg.  The  source 
is  situated  about  1/S  a  mile  higher  up  in  the  gorge,  and  the 
water,  which  has  a  temperature  or  above  SS«  Reaum.,  is 
conveyed  to  the  baths  in  wooden  pipes  carried  along  the  Ikce 
of  the  precipice. 

"  Tne  bath^use  is  entirely  of  wood:  the  food  is  said  to  be 
coarse  but  good ;  table  d*h6te  at  IS ;  salle  a  manger  large  but 
low;  bed-rooms  small.  The  whole  expense, baths  included^ 
9  fr.  a-day  for  the  superior  class,  and  about  half  for  the  pea- 
•ants."-.i.  t-  , 

Some  way  up  the  ravine  the  peasants  have  formed  a  paUi- 
wav  out  or  it  to  the  upper  pastures,  by  cutting  notches,  or 
rude  steps,  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  partly  oy  atUching 
ladders  to  it.  By  this  means  they  scale  a  dizzy  precipice 
between  iOO  and  300  feet  high.  The  pedestrian  bound  for 
the  upper  Simmenthal  need  not  retrace  his  steps  to  Weis- 
senburg, as  there  is  1  short  cut  direct  from  the  baths  to 
Oberwyl,  on  the  high  road. 

The  Simmenthal  is  thus  described  by  Inglis :  *'I  have  seen 
few  paru  of  Switzerland  more  beautilul  than  this  valley;  no 
part  of  it  so  riante.  I  should  think  it  must  be  impossible  to 
travel  through  it  without  being  conscious  of  an  inward  cheer^ 
fulness;  it  is  fruitful,  smiling,  abundant,  beautiful.  There 
is  no  sublimity  to  be  seen,  scarcely  even  anything  of  the 
picturesque.  The  hills,  which  slope  gracefuBy  back,  are 
covered  to  the  summit  with«  varied  carpet  of  meadow,  wood, 
qnd  com.  Houses,  hamlets,  and  villages,  lie  thickly  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  which  flows  through  ft  JMiccession  of 
orchards  and  gardens." 

i  Boltingen--{/nn:B&r;)— a  village  siUiated  9000  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  old  castle  of  Simmeneck. 
Th9  river  Is  crossed  three  tiroes  before  reaching 

a  1/3  Zw^isimmen—  {lnn$  :  LOwe;  B&r;)  — a  village 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the.  great  and  lesser  Siitiraen. 
The  castle  of  Blankenburg  crowns  the  height  about  a  mila 
abovct  it*  The  road  now  quits  the  Simmenthal,  and,  turning 
totheS^W*,  crosses  an  elevated  track  of  marshland,  till  it 
descends  .upon 

SIM  S«Lanen(Fr.Ges8enay)— (/niis:Gros86S,andKleines 
Landhau8;)~the  principal  place  in  the  pastoral  valley  ot 
the  upper  Saane  (Serine),  whose  inhabitants  are  almost  exclu- 
sively ('».t.Ue^wuer$,  or  occupied  in  their  dairies^  and  in 
inanufttcturing  most  excellent  cheese,  exported  io  tit  parl» 
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ef  the  world  as  Gruyires  cheeses  A  kind  poouUar  to  the 
valley^  and  which  is  too  delicate  to  bear  exportation,  ia 
called  Fdischart-kfise.  A  mile  below  Saanen  the  road  imsses 
out  ofBeroe  into  Canton  Vaud.  German,  the  language  of  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  valley,  i»  soon  exchanged  rer  a  French 
patois,  in  the  lower  portion,  which  is  called  Pays  d*en  hunt 
Aomand.  The  first  Yaudois  village  is  Rougemont  (Germ. 
Retchmund).    Its  chAteau  was  formerly  a  convent 

3  Ghdteau^'Oex-^C'nn»;L-Ourft;  la  Maison  deT>Ue;)— 
a  village  of  612  inhabitants^  3030  feet  above  the  sea,,  lately 
rebuilt  after  a  conflagration  which  almost  entirely  consumed 
it.  The  road  next  cHosses  the  Saaue,  and  traversing  the 
narrow  pass  of  La  Tine,  reaches 

SMontbovon,  which  Byron  calls  **  a  pretty  scraggy  vil- 
lage, with  a  wild  river  and  a  wooden  bridge :"  it  is  situated 
in  Canton  Freiburg.  A  path  practicable  for  mules,  over  the 
l>ass  of  the  Dent  da  Jamany  descending  upon  the  lake  of 
Geneva  above  Montreux,  will  bring  the  traveller  to  Vevey  itt- 
0  stunden»i0i/3  miles.  Byron,  who  crossed  it,  describes 
the  whole  route  as  **  beautiful  as  a  dream  :"-^ 

"  The  view  ft-om  the  highest  points  (we  had  both  sides  of 
the  Jura  before  us  in  one  point  of  vi^w,  with  alps  in  pteniy) 
comprises,  on  one  side,  Uie  greatest  part  of  LakeLeman;  on 
the  other,  the  valleys  and  mountaifi  of  the  canton  of  Friboctrg^ 
and  an  immense  plain,  with- the  lakes  of  NeiifchAtel  and  Mo- 
rat,  and  all  which  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  inherit. 

''The  musio  of  the  cows'  bells  (for  their  wealth,  like  the 
patriarch's,  Is  cattle)  In  the  pastures,  which  reach  to  a  height 
far  above  any  mountains  in  Britain,  and  the  shepherds  shout- 
ing to  us  from  crag  to  crag,  and  playing  on  their  reeds  where 
the  steeps  appealed  almost  inaccessible,  with  the  surround- 
ing scenery^  realised  aU  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  imagined 
of  a  pastoral  existence :— much  more  so  than  Greece  or  Asia 
Minor,  for  there  we  have  a  little  too  much  of  the  sabre  and 
musket  order,  and  if  there  is  a  erook  in  one  hand,  you  are 
sure  to  see  a  gun  in  the  other :— but  this  was  pure  and  unmixed 
—solitary,  savage,  and  patriarch^.  As  we  went  they  {day ed 
the  *^Ranz  des  vaches"  and  other  airs,  by  way  of  farewell.  I 
nave  hitely  repeopled  my  mind  with  nature."— ih/ron:'#  Jbar- 
ftai. 

The  Dent  de  Jaman  is  4500  feet  hifj^.  The  earriage-ioad 
to  Vevay  makes  a  very  long  detour  from  Montbovon,  descend- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Saane,  and  passing  at  the  base  of  the 
Moiesbn  (61«1  feet),  the  highest  mounUin  in  Canton  Fri- 
bourg. 

2  Gruyires  (German,  Greyerz)— intM :  Stadthaus;  Lilie, 
said  not  to  be  good.  This  dirty  little  mouldering  tawu  of  375 
kihabitants,  is  built  on  a  hill,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned 
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hy  ihe  Ca«r<«»  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  presened* 
(«iidal  monoinents  in  Switzerland.  Its  owners,  the  CouDt5 
cfGruyires  were  soyereignsofthe  furroonding  district,  down 
to  1554,  when  the  family  became  bankrapt,  and  thus  for- 
feited the  lordship,  so  that  their  last  descendants  died  in  a 
tranffe  land.  It  ts  now  occupied  by  the  bailiff  of  the  district. 
The  gioomY  antiquity  of  the  interior  corresponds  with  the  pic- 
turesque character  of  its  watch-towers,  battlements,  loopholes, 
trom  without.  The  walls  are  14  ft.  thick,  the  halls  vaulted 
itnd  dimlv  lighted  by  small  windows :  in  one  hall  is  a  fire- 
place at  which  oxen  were  roasted  whole.  The  torture  chamber 
htill  conUins  {or  did  till  within  a  few  years  contain)  the  rack 
which  had  been  used  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
t^ntury,  to  inflict  punishment.  If  tradition  be  credited,  the 
castle  was  founded  in  the  t5th  century,  by  the  chief  of  a 
Vandal  horde.  The  language  sp<^en  by  the  people  of  the 
district,  a  dialect  of  the  Romansch  (called,  in  German,  Gru- 
verin-Welsch),  is  thought  to  prove  their  descent  ftt>m  the 
Burgundians.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers. The  district  is  also  famous  for  its  cheeses,  and  supplies 
from  its  rich  pastures  a  great  part  of  the  40,000  centners 
(cwt.)  of  cheese  which  Canton  Fribourgmanufectures  yearly, 
and  which  is  chiefly  exported  under  the  name  of  G^rny^s. 
ThecAurch  of  St,  Thomas  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  a  lazy  set,  many  of  them  pen- 
sioners of  a  very  rich  Hospital  here. 

The  watch-tower  of  La  Toufde  Treme  was  an  outpost  of 
the  Counts  of  Gruyires. 

1  Bulle— (/nn«;  Che val  Blanc;  Maison  dd  Title,  said  to 
be  good ;)— one  of  the  most  industrious  towns  in  the  canton. 
ll  contains  nearly  1500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  chief  dep<yt  for 
Ihe  Gruyeres  cheese,  made  in  the  valleys  of  the  SaWine^and 
of  Charmey.  It  is  distant  about  18  miles  ttom  Frihoorg,  and 
the  same  tVom  Vevey.  Our  course  now  Cunts  S.  along  tiie 
high  road  between  these  two  places,  Skirting  the  W.  haee  oi 
the  Moleson,  to 

4  1/2  Chatel  St.  Denis— (/nn:  Maison  de  TiHer)-a 
picturesque  village,  with  an  elevated  castle  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Yevayse.  Haifa  mile  6.  of  it  the  road  enters  Xlanton 
Vaud. 

A  gradual  descent  towahls  the  beautiful  lake  Lemail,  coo- 
duets  the  traveller  to 

1  1/2  Vevey,  ^  (Route  56.) 


Xoute  k^^^Deme  io  Fkeybdr^.  tSt 

ROUTE  a. 

BERlfB  to  LAUSANIfB,  BT  FRETBUR6. 

t7  stiinden  ^  55  3/4  Eng.  miles 

A  diligence  fobs  daiiy,  in  about  14  hours.  The  road  i» 
Siilly,  but  an  Improved  line  to  Freybarg  is  neaHy  completed 
(1838). 

Quitting  Berne  by  the  gate  of  Morat,  flanked  by  its  two 
bears,  we  traverse  a  fertile,  but  not  very  interesting  country. 
At  Neueneck,  where  there  is  a  good  inn  (the  Hirsch),  the 
stream  of  the  Sense,  which  seiiarates  Canton  Berne  from 
Freyhurg,  is  crossed.  About  4  miles  lower  down  this  stream 
is  Latcpen,  famous  for  the  bailie  in  which  the  Swiss  Confe- 
derates, under  Budolph  of  Erlach  defeated  the  mailed  chi- 
irah>y  of  Burgundy  and  Suabia,  in  1339. 

At  Neueneck  a  steep  asrent  commences,  to  surmount  which 
vorspann  are.  required.  The  gauze  wings  and  dark  dress  of 
the  female  peasantry  of  Berne  is  eichanged  for  broad-brim- 
ined,  flappingstraw  hats  and  red  petticoats;  while  the  nume- 
rous crosses  at  the  road-side  announce  a  Catholic  canton. 

The  appearance  of  Freyburg  from  the  Berne  road  is  singu- 
larly striking  and  picturesque,  as  the  road,  winding  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  steep  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Saarine,  brings  the  travellers  suddenly  in  view  of  its  antique 
battlements  and  numerous  towers,  crowning  the  summit  of  a 
precipitous  rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge*  Near  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  seen  the  Jesuits*  Pensipnnat,  a  staring  mo- 
dem building,  like  a  manufactory,  with  5  stories  and  many 
windows;  not  far  from  it  the  Jesuits*  college  and  convent; 
next,  the  Gothic  tower  and  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas; 
beyond  appears  the  suspension-bridge,  buns  by  4  ropes  of 
iron  across  the  river,  avd  linking  together  the  two  sides  -of 
the  valley.  Previous  to  its  construction  the  only  way  of  reach- 
ing the  town  from  Berne  was  by  descending  the  steep  hiH 
on  the  one  side,  and  following  numerous  circuitous  zig- 
zags which  led  to  the  water  side.  The  road  then  crossed  the 
river  3  times  by  3  different  low  bridges,  after  whic^  it  imme* 
^lately  ascended  another  slope  equally  steep.  A  diligence,  or 
heavy  carriage,  performing  this  meandering  and  difficult 
route,  required  not  much  less  than  an  hour  to  pass  through 
the  town ;  at  present  the  traveller  rolls  luxuriously  over  this 
beautiful  bridge,  and  without  either  ascending  or  descending^ 
is  transported  in  9  minutes  through  a  breach  fbrmed  in  the 
old  houses,  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  into  the  centre  of 
the  town.  A  moderate  toll  of  half  a  batz  for  every  person^ 
end  one  balz  for  each  horse  and  carriage,  is  paid  on  cross- 
ing. 


tSS  IiouUh% — Friykirg-^mpemion  Bridge. 

5  Fmbyborg.  —  (inru :  ZAhringer  Hof,  close  to  the  bridsf»- 
— Dew  and  good;  beds,  %t;  breakfast,  9  f.;  tea,  1  f.;  — Hdte^ 
des  Marchands.  near|tfae  church,  of  St.  Nicolas  also  good.) 

ThistowD,  the  capital  of  Canton  Freyburg,  is  situated  on  a 

Comontory  formed  by  the  windings  of  the  Saarine  (Saade). 
aoY  of  the  houses  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice 
ovcFhangifig  the  river,  and  their  quaint  architecture,  the 
long  line  of  embattled  walls  stretching  up  hill  and  down  dale^ 
varied  by  the  chain  of  feudal  watch-towers,  and  gateways  of 
the  ancient  fortifications  which  still  exist  in  a  perfect  8Ute» 
together  with  the  singular  and  romantic  features  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Saarine,  give  the  distant  view  of  the  town  an  aspect 
different  fl'om  that  of  any  other  in  Europe,  which  is  at  once 
imposing  and  highly  picturesque.  The  narrow  dirty  streets 
and  mean  buildings  of  the  interior  do  not  altogether  corres- 
pond with  these  outward  promises  of  interest. 

Freyburg  was  founded  in  1175,  by  Duke  Berchthold,  of 
Zihringen.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  present  is  about 
•484. 

•  The  Stupeneian  Bridge,  the  longest  in  the  world,  was 
completed  and  thrown  open  in  1834.  The  engineer  who 
constructed  itislf.Chaley,  of  Lyons.  Its  dimensions,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Menai  bridge,  are  as  follows :  — 

Length.     Elevntioa.     Breadth. 
Freyburg.  .  .  ^  .  .  .     905  ft.       174  ft.        28  CI. 
Menai 580  180  25 

It  Is  supported  on  4  cables  of  iron  wire,  each  containing  105^ 
wires,  the  united  strength  of  which  is  capable  of  supporting  4 
times  the  weight  which  the  bridge  will  ever  be  likely  tobear,  or  a 
times  the  weightof  2  rows  of  waggons,  extending  entirely  across 
it.  The  cables  enter  the  ground  on  each  side  obliquely  foracon- 
siderable  distance,  and  are  then  carried  down  vertical  shafts  cot 
in  the  rock,  and  filled  with  masonry,  through  which  tbey 
pass,  being  attached  at  the  extremity  to  enormous  blocks  of 
stone.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  almost 
exclusively  Swiss ;  the  iron  came  from  Berne,  the  UraestODe 
masonry  firom  the  quarries  of  the  Jura,  the  wood-work  from 
the  forests  of  Freyburg  :  the  workmen  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man,  natives  who  had  never  seen  such  a  bridge 
before.  It  was  completed  in  3  years  at  an  expense  of  about 
600,000f  (25,000 1.  sterling ),  and  in  1834,  was  subjected  to 
various  severe  trials  to  prove  its  strength.  First,  15  pieces  of 
actillery„drawn  by  50  horses  and  accompanied  by  300  people, 

nied  over  it  at  one  time,  and  were  collected  in  as  close  a 
y  as  possible,  first  on  the  centre,  and  then  at  the  two 
extremities,  to  try  the  effect  of  their  concentrated  weight. 


Boui$\%^Fr§ybarg^Chu(rck^Orgmi.    1S» 

A  depression  of  •  metre  (39  1/3  ioches)  was  Ibus  produced 
in  tbe  part  most  weighed  upon,  but  no  sensible  oscillation' 
was  produced.  A  few  days  after  the  bridge  was  opened  by 
the  bishop  and  authorities  of  the  town,  accompanied  by 
about  iOOO  persons,  who  passed  over  it  twice,  in  proces- 
sion, preceded  by  a  military  band,  and  keeping  step.  On  tliif. 
occasion  a  slight  horizontal  vibration  was  produced,  but  it  i» 
very  improbable  that  the  bridge  ip  its  ordinary  service  will 
ever  receive  such  a  multitude  at  once.  The  passage  pf  2  or  3 
lieavy  carriages  or  carts  across  it  does  not  cause  the  slightest 
4>erceptible  oscillation ;  and  nQthin^  is  more  extraordinary  in 
ihis  beautiful  structure  than  the  combination  of  stability  with 
«uch  apparent  fragility.  The  bridge  is  well  seen  from  the 
platform  of  the  Hotel  de  Z&hringue,  from  the  old  road  below 
it,  and  from  the  singular  gorge  .of  Gotteron.  A  similar  bridge 
is  now  (1837)  heing  built  over  the*  same  river  at  Courbiere, 
on  the  1.  of  the  road  to  Yevey. 

The  principal  Chureh  of  St,  Nicholas  is  rather  a  hand- 
some Gothk  building.  The  portal  under  the  tower  is  sur- 
mounted br  a  curious  bas-relief,,  representing  the  last  judg- 
ment. In  the  centre  stands  St.  Nicholas  and  above  him  is 
aeated  the  Saviour;  on  the  I.  an  angel  is  weighing  mankind  in 
a  liuge  pair  of  scales,  not  singly  but  by  lots,  and  a  pair  of 
imps  are  maliciously  endeavouring  to  puU  down  one  scale, 
and  make  the  other  kick  the  beam;  below  is  St,  Peter,  usher- 
ing the  good  into  Paradise.  On  the  rt.  hand  is  the  reverse 
of  this  picture— a  devil,  with  a  pig's  head,  is  dragging  after 
him,  by  a  diain,  a  crowd  of  wicked,  and  carries  a  hasket  on 
his  back,  also  filled  with  figures,  apparently  about  to  precipi- 
tate them  into  a  vast  caldron  suspended  over  a  fire,  which 
several  other  imps  are  stirring.  In  the  corner  Is  Hell,  repre- 
.aented  by  the  jaws  of  a  monster,  filled  up  to  the  teeth  with 
evil-doers,  and  above  it  is  Satan,  seated  on  his  throne. 
,  The  Organ,  built  by  Mooser,  a  native  of  the  town,.is  one 
of  the  finest  instruments  in  Europe.  The  organist  is  allowed 
io  play  OD  it  for  the  gratification  of  travellers  only  at  hours 
wlien  the  mass  is  not  going  on~in  the  morning  at  half-^past 
Bine,  and  in  ihe  afternoon.  His  fee  is  U  f.  for  a  party,  and 
^he  valet  de  place  will  make  an  appointment  with  Mm.  The 
lierformance  terminates  with  the  Imitatipn  of  a  storm,  intro- 
ducing the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
(hnnder,  interspersed  with  a  few  flashes  of  lightoing,  fronk 
:*'  Der  Freyschou.^'  The  instrument  has  6i  stops  and  780a 
pipes,  some  of  them  32ft.  long. 

;  .Gantikn  Freybnrg  presents  a  remarkable  inatance  of  a  stat^ 
with  a  oonstitotion  purely  democratic,  in  which  the  duet 
influence  is  exercised  by  the  hierarchy.  The  town  of  Frey- 
biurg  is  a  stronghold  of  the  Romish  priesthood :  it  i»  the  slK^ 
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of  a  bishop,  who  still  styles  himself  Bishop  of  LausanfMr, 
although  since  the  ReforinaliOD,  the  Canton  Vaud  is  cutoff 
from  his  diocese :  it  contains  no  less  than  9  convents  (5  for 
monks  and  4  for  nans),  13  churches,  and  10  chapels.  The 
Jesuits,  still  interdicted  from  most  other  states  of  Europe, 
are  here  openly  tolerated,  having  been  recalled  in  1818  by  a 
decree  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton.  Th«  Jesuits' 
e&nvent,  ot  college,  was  founded  in  11^84  by  Father  Canisius, 
who  died  In  the  odour  of  sanctity  at  the  age  of  77 ,  and  is 
interred  in  the  Jestiits*  church;  awaiting  the  honours  of  cano- 
nization which  have  been,  it  is  said,  long  promised  to  his  re- 
mains. Henry  IV.  of  France  subscribed  towards  the  build- 
ing of  the  church,  and  presented  the  high  altar,  little  aware 
of  his  coming  fate  from  the  dagger  of  a  Jesuit.  The  College 
supports  60  brothers,  chiefly  teachers  and  professors,  who 
instruct  the  pupils  of  the  Pensionnat,  and  lecture  at  the 
Lyee^m,  a  college  r^centl^r  erected.  The  building  of  the 
convent  is  of  Very  humble  kind,  rather  mean  than  otherwise, 
and  contains  nothing  remarkable.  Its  walls  are  lined  wi(h 
bad  portraits  of  tfa\e  generals  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the 
rectors  of  tbe  establishment. 

The  Pensionnat,  or  Jesuits*  School,  the  most  conspicioiis 
building  in  the  town^  situated  on  a  spot  over-looking  ihe 
other  edifices,  is  destined  for  the  reception  of  about  iOOpupils, 
many  of  them  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  noblesse  of 
France  and  Germany,  who  are  sent  hither  for  their  educsr^ 
tion.  The  establishment  is  said  lo  be  very  welt  conducted. 
In  the  summer  holidays  the  boys,  in  little  troops,  headed  by 
a  tutor,  make  the  tour  of  Switzerland. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Freyburg  is  the  ancient  trunk  of 
a  Htme-free,  planted,  according  to  tradition,  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Morat,  in  1476.  The  story  relate» 
that  a  young  Freyburgois,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle, 
anxious  to  bring  home  the  good  news,  ran  the  whole  way, 
and  arrived  on  this  spot,  bleeding,  but  of  breath,  and  so 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  that  he  fell  down,  and  had  barely  time  - 
to  cry  "Victory!"  when  he  expired.  The  branch  of  lin^e 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand  was  immediately  planted  and 
grew  into  the  tree,  of  which  this  decayed  trunk,  20ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, is  the  remains.  Its  branches  are  supported  b^r 
stone  pillars.  ^ 

Near  to  it  is  tile  ancient  R  athhaus,  a  building  of  no  con- 
sequence, but  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Duke  of  Z&bringen's 
castle. 

A  long  flight  of  steps  leads  from  this  down  to  the  lower 
town,  aiid  river  side. :  it  is  called  the  Rue  Court  C^mt'n,  and 
the  roofs  of  some  of  its  houses  serve  as  paretnent  for  (he 
street  abo^e  it  called  Hue  Grande  Fontaine*        *  -•  ' 
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Tbe  Canton  Freyburg  is  singularly  difided  between  ibe 
German  and  French  languages,  and  the  line  of  separation, 
oitending  from  the  S.E.  corner  to  the  N.W.,  passes  through 
the  town  0t  Freyburg— so  ihatUn  the  upper  town  French  is 
spoken,  and  in  the  lower  German.  This  distinction^  hbweyer, 
is  wearing  out. 

The  walls  and  gates  of  the  town  are  singularly  perfeet 
specimens  of  ancient  fortification,  and  contribute,  along  with 
the  general  airof  antiquity,  to  carry  back  the  spectator  to  a 
n>iHote  state  of  society.  One  tower,  near  the  Prefedture 
(ihrown  across  the  street,  and  now  converted  into  a  prison), 
lias  acquired  the  name  of  La  Mauvaise  Jour,  because  iJt 
roiitaids  the  rack.  Though  the  torture  had  been  disused 
ill.  the  canton  for  many  years,  it  was  not  legally  abolished 
until  1830! 

The  singularly  romantic  character  of  the  winding  gorge 
of  the  Saarine.  on  whose  margin  Freyburg  is  planted,  haa 
been  before  alluded  to.  Close  to  the  old  bridge  of  fieroA, 
r.nother  gorge,  deep  sunk  between  rocks  of  sandstone,  called 
Gorge  de  Gotteron,  opens  into  the  Saarine.  It  is  a  singu-- 
Inrly  wild  spot,  and  the  wire  bridge^  with  its  web-like  fila- 
ments, is  well  seen  from  it. 

About  three  miles  lowar  down  the  valley  of  the  Saarine, 
is  the  Grotto  of  St.  Magdalene,  a  hermitage  and  chapel  cut 
out  of  the  sandstone,  rock,  by  a  native  ofGruy^s,  named 
Dupr^,  between  1670  and  1680.  its  wonders  have  been 
exaggerated  by  the  guide-books,  and  it^  is  scarce  worth  a 
visit. 

Morat  is  about  lOmiles  from  Freyburg  (Route  i3).  Coach^ 
es  run  to  and  fro  in  correspondence  with  ibe  steamer  na- 
vigating the  lake  to  Xeuchltel.  There  is  a  good  road  from 
Freyburg  to  Vevey  by  BuUe  (Route  41,  p.  156). 

The  shortest  way  to  Lausanne  is  by  Romont,  but  the  road 
is  so  bad  that  it  la  rarely  followed.  Instead  of  it,  the  circuitous 
route  by  Payeme,  in  Canton  Yaud,  is  usually  uken :  i€  is 
hilly  and  not  veiy  interesting. 

4  Payerne— Germ.  Pelerllngeh— (fnn#:  B4r  is  newer, 
but  not  better  than  the  HOtel  de  Ville).  There  are  two  chur- 
ches in  this  walled  town— tbe  one,  now  turned  into  a  waro-^ 
house,  is  in  the  round  style,  and  very  ancient.  Bertha,, 
(jueen  of  Burgundy,  the  founder  of  it,  and  of  the  adjoining 
<  onvent  suppressed  since  the  Hefornialion,  and  now  a  school> 
was.  buried  in  it.  The  curiosity  of  the  place  is  Queen  Bertha's 
$iiddle,  kept  in  the  church,  from  which  it  appears  that,  in 
her  days,  it  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  ride  en  eavalier  ,* 
but  Bertha  spun  as  she  rode,  having  a  distafF  planted  on  the 
t^ummcl. 


•163     ReuU  43.-^  Berne  to  Laiaanney  ky  Morai. 

Tbe  road  ascends  the  vUley  of  the  Broye,  pastLucens  andl 
its  caslle  to 

iMoudoo-- Germ .  Mildeo  —  {irm  :  Gerf ;  dirty  and 
dear).  This  town  was  the  Roman  Minidunum^  henc^  its 
modem  name. 

At  the  village  of  Garouge  a  road  turns  off  on  the  I.  ta 
,Vevay. 

The  stage  to  Lausanne,  about  13  miles*  consists  of  nearly  7 
of  long  and  incessant  ascent,  and  5  of  descent.  Extra  horses 
are  required  for  the  first.  From  the  summit  and  S.  slope  of 
the  Jorat  (for  that  is  the  name  of  the  bill)  a  beautiful  view 
expands  over  the  Leman  Lake,  and  in  clear  weather  the 
snows  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  high  Alps  border  ttie  horizoD. 

It  is  a  drive  of  3  hours  from  Moudon  to 

4  LAUsAififB  (Route  56). 

ROUTE  43. 

ibbub  to  lausakiib,  bt  morat,  km  atbncbes  (aven- 
tigum). 

iB  2/3  stunden»54  3/i  Eng.  miles. 

Bilig^Qce  daily,  in  14  hours. 

A  distant  view  of  the  Alps  is  obtained  or  the  I.  The  Saa- 
rine  is  crossed  at 

a  3/4Allenlflfften,  and  a  little  farther  on  tbe  road  enters 
Canton  Freyburg.  This  part  of  it  exhibits  a  more  indus- 
trious and  thriving  aspect  than  the  rest :   It  is  Protestant. 

31/3  Jf oral -r  Germ.  Murten--(inns :  Couronne,  Croix 
Blanche)— a  thriving  town  of  1650  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
E.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Morat,  on  the  high  road  from  Berne,. 
Bas1e>  and  Soleure,  to  Lausanne..  Its  narrow  and  somewhat 
dismal  streets  are  overlooked  by  an  old  Cast  {a;  and  it  is  ^till 
partly  surrounded  biy  feudal  fortifications— the  same  which^ 
for  10  days,  withstood  the  artillery  of  Charles  the  Bold, 

'*There  is  r  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in  vain— 
Morat !  the  proud,  the  patriot  iit*lil !  Where  nian 
May  gaz«f  on  ghastly  trnphies  of  the  slain, 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  cOnquer'd  on  that  plain.. 
Here  Burgundy  Itequeathed  his  tombless.host, 
A  bony  heap  through  ages  to  remain  ; 
Themselves  their  monument.** 

The  battle  of  1476,  which  has  rendered  the  name  of  (his 
otherwise  insignific4int  town  famous  all  over  the  world,  was. 
fought  under  its  walls.  The  Swiss  were  drawn  up  along  tbe 
heights  a  little  to  the  S.W.,  and  nothing  could  resist  theic^ 
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impeiuous  charge.  The  loss  of  the  Bargiiiidians  was  im- 
luense:  15,000  dead  bodies  were  left  on  the  field,  and  thou- 
sands perished  in  the  lake.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  col- 
lected by  the  Swiss  in  an  Ossuary,  which,  after  standing  300 
years,  was  destroy ied  in  1798  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  Legion  in  the  Revolutionary  French  army,  anxious  to 
elTace  this  record  of  their  ancestors'  disgrace  aod  defeat..  The 
ringleaders  were  the  band  of  the  75th  half-brigade. 

Byron,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1816,  says— ''^ A  few  bones 
still  remain ,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  the  3urgun- 
dians  for  ages  (all  who  passed  that  way  removing  a  bone  to 
their  own  country),  and  the  less  justifiable  larcenies  of  the 
Swiss  postilions,  who  carried  them  oCf  to  sell  for  knife-han- 
dles—a  purpose  for  which  the  whiteness,  imbibed  by  the 
1)teaehingofvears,  had  rendered  them  rn  great  request.  Of 
those  relics  I  ventured  to  bring  away  as  much  as  may  have 
made  a  quarter  of  a  hero,  for  which  the  sole  excuse  is,  that^. 
if  I  had  not,  the  next  passer-by  might  have  perverted  them  to 
, worse  uses  than  the  carefiil  preservMion  which  1  intended  for 
them/'— Byrow. 

Since  Byron  visited  the  spot  the  scattered  remaitts  have 
been  eoUeeted  and  buried,  and  an  obelisk  has  been  set  up 
6ver  them  (in  133i)«  by  the  canton,  at  the  road-aide  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  S*  of  Morat,  on  the  site  of  tlie  bone-house. 
The  inscription  belonging  to  it,  and  one  or  twoeannon,  made 
of  iron  hoops,  ujMd  in  tbe  battle,  tre  still  preserved  in  the 
Jotpn-Jhouaa  of  Morat< 

The  best  view  of  the  battle-field  and  lake  is  from  the  hill 
Qt  MiinehwifUr,  neJBir  an  enormous  lime-tree,  36ft.  incir- 
cumfereuce,  and  90ft.  high,  still  in  fall  vigour  and  luxuriant 
foliage;  it  is  probably  at  least ,600 years  old,  since,  according 
to  tradition,  the  Swiss  held  a  council  of  war  before  the  battle, 
Mnder  its  shade.  According  to  Ebel,  the  tree  is  36  feet  in 
fiiameter,  and  the  American,  Cooper,,  in  consequence,  took 
a  long  walk  up  the  hill,  under  «  hot  sun,  to  see  it. ''  There 
we  went,  dragging  our  weary  limbs  after  us,  to  discover  that 
for  *  diam^tre'  w^  ought  to  have  read '  circcmference.'  I  wish 
the  erratum  had  been  in  his  book  instead  of  mipe. " 

The  lake  of  Moratis  about  5  miles  long  and  3  broad :  )( is 
separated  by  a  narrow  flat  tract  of  land  from  the  lake  of 
Neuchkel,  but  empties  itself  into  it  through  the  river  Broye. 

The  sleamer  from  NeuehAtel  proceeds,  3  times  a  week,  to 
Morat,  up  the  Broye,  returning  the  same  days. 

About  5  miles  beyond  HmsU  i& 

1 1/S  Avouches— Gfefm^WiflisbQrg— (inns :  Couronne; 
Hfttel  de  Yille)  an  ancient  walled  town  of  1050  inhabitanU„ 
situated  in  the  S.W.  an^e  of'  the  area  once  occupied  by 
Av^tieum^  the  Romaii  capital  oC  Helvetia*.  It  appears  to. 
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have  eiisted  before  the  time  of  Cesar  :  it  attained  the  height 
of  its  prosperity,  and  a  population  of  60,000  souls,  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  and  Titus;  and  it  was  destroyed,  first  by 
the  Allemanni,  and  afterwards  by  Attila.  The  ancient  waits 
may  be  traced  for  nearly  4  miles,  in  some  places  14ft.  thick 
and  15ft.  high.  The  modern  town  fills  but  one-tenth  of  the 
space  they  enclosed—the  rest  is  meadow-land  or  corn-field. 
About  a  mile  before  reaching  Avenches  the  road  from  Morait 
is  carried  through  a  breach  in  these  ancient  fortifications.  On 
the  I.  is  seen  a  tower,  which,  though  ruined,  is  the  most 
perfect  of  the  Roman  edifices  here.  They  owe  their  total  des- 
truction to  their  massy  masonry  having  been  for  ages  re- 
garded as  a  quarry,  oat  of  which  the  neighbouring  houses 
and  villages  have  been  built.  Close  to  the  modern  town,  on 
the  1.  of  the  road,  a  solitary  Corinthian  column,  37ft.  high, 
i«  still  standing,  and  has,  for  a  long  time,  served  the  storks 
as  a  pedestal  to  build  their  nests  on. 

**By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days  : 
*Ti8  ihe  fast  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewiltler*d  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze, 
Yet  still  with  conciousness ;  and  there  it  stands. 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays, 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
Leveird  Aventicum,  hath  strew'd  her  subject  lands.*' 

Other  traces  of  former  splendour,  such  as  broken  eornicer, 
inscriptions,  ihe  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  fragments 
of  an  aqueduct,  eiist,  and  may  be  discovered  by  minute 
search. 

Tacitus  has  recorded  the  history  of  a  young  Aventian 
priestess,  named  Julia  Alpinula,  who,  when  her  father,  the 
chief  man  of  the  city,  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  aid- 
ing and  abetting  an  insurrection  against  the  Romans  (  a.  d. 
69)  betook  herself  to  the  camp  of  the  Roman  General,  an- 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  besousht  him  to  spare  her  fa- 
ther's lire.  He  proved  ineiorable  to  her  tears;  her  youth  and 
innocence  were  alike  unavailing ;  the  sentence  wds  fulfilled^ 
and  she  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

*'.  .  oh!  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name! — 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted-«-gave 
Her  youth  to  Heaven ;  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  oWa  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  '(gainst  teats,  and  her'swouKt  crave 
The  life  she  lived  in  ;  but  the  judge  was  just,     . 
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,Aod  then  she  died  on  hirti  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  And  without  a  husl, 
And  held  wilhin  one  urn  one  mind^  one  heart,  one  dust." 

1500  years  after  thU  event  the  epitaph  of  Jiilia  was  found 
among  these  ruins :  —it  run  thus:  — '*  Julia  Alpinula:  Bic 
jaceo.  Infelicis  patris  infelix  proles.  Den  A?entiiB  Sacerdus. 
Exorare  patris  necem  non  potui :  Male  mori  in  fatis  ill!  erat. 
Yixi  annos  xxiii.  (I,  Julia  Alpinula  lie  here— unfortunate 
child  of  an  unfortunate  parent,  priestess  of  th&  Goddess 
Aventia.  I  failed  in  averting  by  my  prayers,  the  death  of  my 
father :  the  Fates  had  decreed  that  he  should  die  ignomini- 
ously.  Hived  to  the  age  of  23.)"  Byron  says  — **  1  know  of 
no  human  composition  so  affecting  as  this,  nor,  a  history  of 
deeper  interest.  These  are  the  names  and  actions  Mhich 
ought  not  to  perish,  and  to  which  we  turn  with  a  true  and 
healthy  tenderness,  from  the  wretched  and  glittering  detail 
of  a  confused  mass  of  conquests  and  battles,  with  which  the 
mind  is  roused  for  a  time  to  a  false  and  feverish  sympathy, 
from  whence  it  recurs  at  length  with  all  the  nausea  conse- 
quent on  such  intoxication.*'~Fyron. 

This  inscription  has  been  bought  by  an  Englishman  and 
removed  (h>m  the  spot. 

The  feudal  Castle  was  built  by  a  Gpunt  Wivilo,  in  the  7th 
century,  whence  the  German  name  of  A  vencbes. 

At  Domdidier,  a  miles  from  A  vencbes,  a  road  strikes  off  oii 
the  right  to  Freyburg,  described,  along  with  its  remarkable 
bridge,  in  Route  4S. 

'  aPayerne.  Here  we  faU  into  the  Route' 42.  From 
Freyburg  to 

8  Ladsanivb.    (Route  ,56.) 

ROUTE  44. 

BBRNB  TO  NBUGHATEL. 

.  9  stnnden  (of  Benie)a-29  1/2  English  miles. 
.  Diligences  go  daily  in  6  hours. 

There  is  another  way  by  Morat,  and  thence  .in  the  steamer 
to  NeuchAtel;  but  itonly  goes  3  Umeft  a  week,  and-the  days  and 
hours  must  be  a8cei:tained  before  setting  out.  The  following 
road  passes,  by  Seedorf,  a  village  named  from  a  pretty  little 
lake,  to 

,  3  2/3Afri;berg— (/nn:Krone);— a  town  ofa  single  street, 
on  a  promontory  on  the  Aar,  which,  when  high,  sometimes 
flows  entirely  around  it.  Here,  the  roads  ft-om  Basle,  Soleure, 
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NeachAtel,  and  Laatannemeet.  Travellers  desiropsofvisiting 
Rousseau's  islaod^oo  the  lake  of  Bienne  (Rtmte.  i&),  may 
proceed  front  this  by  WalperschWyl  and  Teuffelen  to  &eral- 
fingen,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  about  4  miles  from  Aarberg. 
The  road  to  NeuchAtel  is  carried  through  Siselen  and 

2  3/4  An  et,  or  Ins^  a  Tillage  on  an  eminence,  from  whlcab 
the  Alps  are  well  seen  in  clear  weather,  with  the  lake  ofH orat 
and  NeuchAtel  near  at  hand.  The  lake  of  Bienne  lies  .about 
3  miles  to  the  N.  of  this  place.  Skirting  the  hill  of  Jofinoont 
we  cross  the  river  Thiel,  or  Zihl,  through  which  the  waters  or 
the  lake  of  NeuchAtel  are  discharged  into  that  of  Bienne.  It 
forms  the  boundary  line  of  Cantons  Berne  and  Nench&lel« 
The  Gastle,*tlose  to  the  bridge,  is  now  a  prison ;  a  road  runs 
from  this  to  Erlach  (Cerlier),  a  town  of  1(K)0  inhabitants,  on 
a  spur  of  the  JoUmont,  which  projects  into  the  lake  like  a 
wail  or  causeway,  nearly  as  far  as  Rousseau's  lisland* ,  The 
castle  of  Erlach  "was  the  cradle  of  the  noble  family  of  that 
name:  among  its  members  was  Rudolph,  the  hero  of  Laupen. 

Near  St.  Bldize  the  road,  recently  macadamized  and  im- 
proved, reaches  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Neuchlitel,  and 
continues  along  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghaumont,  as  for  as 

as/iNEUCHAT  B  L,  German  Neuenburg—(/nnj:  Faucon, 
good ;— H.  des  Alpes,  at  the  Water-side,  recently  built}. 

NeuchAtel,  the  chief  town  of  the  canton,  is  built  upon  the 
steep  slope  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and  along  a  narrow  shelf 
of  level  ground  between  the  hills  and  the  hike,  partly  gahied 
by  embankments  from  the  water.  Within  a  few  years  sever 
ral  new  streets  have  been  built  on  the  land  thus  acquired.  It 
has  nearly  6000  inhabitants.  Except  as  the  threshold  of  Si^iW 
zerland,  it  has  little  to  interest  the  passing  traveller  :  it  has 
but  little  trade,  and  not  much  activity  except  on  market  days. 
Its  objects  of  curiosity  arefew  and  unimportant,  and  the  sce- 
nery of  its  lake,  though  agreeable,  is  tame,  compared  with 
that  of  other  Swiss  lakes.  Ob  the  other  hand,  to  one  newly 
arrived  in  the  country,  the  first,  and  under  all  circumstances 

glorious,  view  of  the  Alps  from  the  heights  of  the  Jura  above 
tie  town,  must  appear  magnificent;  and 'should  the  sky  be 
clear,  and  the  traveller*s  temper  even,  the  objects  around 
will  assume  a  different  aspect,  and  Reuchfttet,  with  its  pictu- 
resque old  castle,  its  numerous  white  country  houses,  its^ioe- 
clad  hills,  and  its  blue  expanse  of  lake,:wm  be  pronounced 
beautiful. 

The  Old  CoitU  on  the  height,  now  occupied  by  the  IPros- 
iian  Governor,  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  French 
princes  of  Neuchfttel  of  the  house  of  Gh&loBS  (Lonnieville), 
who  were,  at  least  nominally,  the  sovereigns  of  this  little 
state :  literally  a  principality,  with  republiean  institotfons; 
yet  retaining  many  feadal  tenurer.  The  subjects,  indeed,  of 
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the  Prince  of  NetichAteU  maintained  jealously  tbeir  privile($e9 
and  liberties,  allowing  bim  but  very  limited  aatbority  over 
them;  When  the  house  of  ChAlons  became  extinct  in  fUn, 
the  King  of  JPrussla  was  chosen  as  the  nearest  descendant  by 
the  female  line,  to  be  sovereign,  or  stadtholder.  The  rule  oC 
the  house  of  Brandenbnrg  was  interrupted  by  Napoleon,  who 
made  Mar^l  Bertbier  Prince  of  NeuehAtel,  but  has  been 
resuined  since  1615.  The  king  has  the  right  of  appointing  a 
governor,  the  mayor  and  45  members  out  of  the  75  who  com- 
pose the  errand  Council.  Of  these  the  governor  alone  is  per* 
mitted  to  be  a  foreigner :  70»000  francs  are  paid  out  of  the 
taxes  annually  to  the  King.  Though  long  an  ally  of  the  Swis^ 
cantons,  NeucfaAtel  was  not  formally  incorporated  as  a  member 
of  the  Confederation  until  18U.  ' 

The  Church,  adjoining  the  casOe,  is  a  Gothic  building  of 
the  12lh  century;  but  the  E.  end,  in  the  round  style, i» 
older.  Within  it  is  a  curiousraonument  of  the  French  pHnccs 
of  NeuchAiel,  decorated  with  their  effigies.  Farel,  the  fe^ 
former,  was  buried  on  the  terrace,  in  ft'ont  of  the  building, 
hut  the  situation  of  his  grave  is  unknown.  There  is  a  pleas- 
ing view  from  this  terrace. 

The  Bdl$l  de  niU,  in  the  lower  town,  is  a  large  modem 
edi6ce,  faced  with  a  Grecian  portico.  In  it  the  meetings  of 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  canton  are  beld. 

The  Gymnoiium,  a  handsome  new  building  near  the  lake^ 
erected  by  the  town,  as  a  kind  of  public  school,  contains  a 
a  very  interesting  JITuseum  of  Natural  History ,  including 
good  collections  m  zoology,  conchology,  and  geology.  The 
specimens  of  rocks  and  fossils,  illqstratmg  the  structure  of 
the  Jura  mountains,  are  very  complete  and  instructive.  This 
institution  owes  much  to  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Professor 
Agassiz,  a  native  of  NeuchAtel,  whose  interesting  discove- 
ries in  the  history  of  fossil  fishes  have  thrown  more  light  oo 
that  branch  of  the  study  than  any  one  since  Guvier  had  done. 
The  charitable  institutions  of  this  town,  for  which  it  is 
Indebted  to  its  own  citizens,  are  on  a  very  splendid  scale.  lo 
1786  one  David  Pury  left  his  whole  fortune  of  4,000,000  of 
livres  (166,0001.),  to  endow  an  hospital  and  poor-house,  and 
for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  improvement  of  his 
native  town.  Ue  had  quitted  it  a  poor  lad,  without  money 
or  friends,  had  gradually,  by  industry  and  talent  for  business, 
increased  his  means,  becoming,  in  turn  jeweller,  owner  of 
mines,  banker,  and,  finally^  roUUonaire,  at  Lisbon,  where 
he  died. 

The  Bosfital  PourtaUs  is  a  similar monument*of  the  bene*- 
volenceand  publlc.spirit  of  a  townsman..  It  is  open  to  people 
of  all  religions  and  countries  alike. 
Those  who  would  enjoy  ode  of  the  fioeat  distant  viewt  of 
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the  Alps,  wilii  the  lakes  of  Meuchlitel,  Morat,  and  Bienne  in 
the  foregroand,  and  the  long  range  of  the  Jura  on  the  M. 
should  ascend  to  the  mmwvit  of  the  Chaumont,  the  bill  in>»- 
mediately  ahove  jNeuchAtel.  It  is  biit  an  hour's  walk»  and 
a  carriage-road  was  about  to  be  made  thither  in  1837..  It  is 
5580  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  view  comprehends  (be 
whole  array  of  Alps,  from  the  Titlis  to.  Hont  Blanc,  and  is 
said  to  be  finer  even  than  that  from  the  Weissenstein.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  atmosphere  is 
seldom  perfectly  clear;  so  that  this  magnificent  view  is,  per^* 
haps,  seen  to  perfection  not  more  than  between  18  and  40 
times  in  a  summer. 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill,  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  tics 
the  largest  boulder-stone  known  on  the  Jura;  it  is  called 
'^pierre  a  bot,"  (toad-stone),  and  is  situated  in  a  wood,  near 
a  farm-house;  it  is  62  feet  long  by  48  broad,  and  Is  calcula- 
ted to  contain  18,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  of  granite,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  from  which  part  of  the  Alps 
fit  probably  came,  as  there  is  no  similar  rock  nearer  at  hand; 
yet  it  exhibits  no  symptoms  ot  attrition,  all  its  angles  betnc; 
perfectly  sharp.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been 
given  of  the  extraordinary  multitude  of  similar  detached  rocks, 
which  strew  the  entire  N.  slope  of  the  Jura,  and  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  slone,  must  have  all  been  derived  from  the 
high  Alps. 

The  Goirge  of  the  Seyon  (the  stream  passing  through  ihe 
town),  i  I  mediately  behind  Neuchjltel,  is  a  most  singular 
scene,  and  those  who  find  little  to  amuse  them  in  the  toMfi 
will  not  repent  a  walk  to  explore  it,  though  its  recesses  are 
only  to  be  reached  by  scrambling  and  climbing.  It  is  a  deep 
narrow  fissi^re,  cleaving  the  centre  of  the  chain  of  the  Jura, 
and  allowing  the  river  Seyon  to  escape  from  the  Val  de  Ritz, 
into  the  lake  of  Neuchdtel.  The  section  it  presents  of  (he 
strata  of  the  Jura  limestone  will  prove  particularly  instructive 
to  the  geologist.  In  one  spot  they  may  be  observed  curved 
and  fractured,  probably  by  the  upheaving  force  from  below , 
which  first  broke  this  crevice  in  the  mountain.  Outside  the 
town^  near  a  singularly-placed  water-mill,  the  rent,  ur 
gorge,  makes  a  sudden  bend  at  right  angles  to  its  former  di- 
rection, and  the  rocks  nearly  close  over  the  stream,,  whfct^ 
there  sweeps  round  the  eminence  on  which  the  caslle  stands, 
and  flows  into  (he  lake  after  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  town.  Though  in  winter  a  furious  torrent  sweeping  everj- 
thing  before.it,  it  is  reduced  in  summer  to  a  noisome  driblet 
of  water,  exaling  unwholesome  effluvia.  A  tunnel  has.  in 
Consequence,  been  projected  through  the  rock  at  the'  bend 
before  alluded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  its  vraters  en- 
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tirely  e\thr  of  the  town  Into  the  lake,  at  a  considerable  dts- 
lanceS.  of  its  present  outlet. 

A  new  road  to  Vallengin  has  been  traced  up  this  gorge, 
fottowing  nearly  the  line  of  the  conduit  irhfrh  supplies 
Neuehdtet  with  water.  It  will  require  to  be  cut  through  the 
limestone  rock  for  nearly  2  miles,  but  will  avoid  altogether 
the-  painful  ascenC  and  diesceni  which  the  existing  road 
makes. 

The  principal' produce  «f  the  canton  is  wine;  the  best 
«orts  resemble  Burgundy,  but  are  nrach  inTerior.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  watches  and  clocks,  of  which  130,000  are,  It 
Is  said,  exported  annually  :  the  central  seat  of  it  may  be 
vaid  to  be  the  valley  of  Chaux  de  Fonds  and  Lode  (Route 
48)  j  but  much  is  done  iti  the  town  of  NeuchAtel.  Thewatch>> 
es  of  this  canton  are  of  an  inferior  kind  to  those  of  Gc^ 
neva. 

The  Steamer  navigating  the  hike  sets  out  from  Neucbfttel 
«t 6  A.M.,  reaches  Yverdun  at9 ;  sets out'to return  at  10 ;  readbes 
Neuchfttel  at  12  or  1.  Three  times  a-week  it  leaves  for  Morat  al  > 
S,  returns  thence  at  i,  and  arrives  at  NeuefaAtel  at  7  p.m. 
&y  means  of  this  conveyance  a  traveller,  leaving  NeucliAtel  in 
the  morning  may  reach  Lausanne  at  11/2;  in  time  for  the 
^Geneva  steamer,  so  as  to  arrive  at  diat  place  by  •  t/2  P,  h. 

Coaches  run  frbm  Morat  to  Berne  and  Freyburg,  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  steam-^boat. 

The  new  road  to  Bienne,  along  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake, 
shortens  tbe  journey  to  that  place,  to  Soleure,  and  to  Blislc. 
by  3  hours,  and  is  far  prettier  than  the  old  road  (Route  45);  ' 

DiLigencei  go  daily  from  Neuchdtel  to  Fontarlier  and  Be- 
Sanson,  to  Berne  and  Bdle,  to  Geneva  and  Lausanne. 

ROUTE  45. 

HlBimE  TO  TYEBmnC  AND  LAtSAITICE,  BT  THE  LAKES  OF 
BIEKIIB  AlfD  NBUCHAtBL. 

19  1/2  stttndettft»«0  a/4  English  miles. 

Bienne  is  described  in  Route  1. 

An  excellent  new  road  was  fioislied  in  1S37,  a-long  the  W. 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Bienne,  partly  by  cutting  a  passage 
through  the  rock.  K  is  about  ft  miles  shorter  than  tbe  olfl 
road  by  Siseleuv  and  perfectly  level,  while  the  other  is  very 
liUly. 

The  Lake  of  Bienne  (German  Bieler  See)  is  about  10  miles 
long  and  neariv  3  broad.  It  is  8  feet  lower  than  the  lake  of 
NeuchAtel,  anci  receives  its  waters  at  the  S.  extremity  by  the 
Tbieir  discharging  them  again  at  the  N.E.  comer,  thnongh  a 
contfiHHiliipn  of  the  same  river.    Its  banks  are  neither  bold 
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nor  striking,  and  it  owes  its  eelebrtty  to  Rotisseaa's  residence 
on  it,  and  to  his  somewhat  extravagant  praises,  rather  than 
to  any  pre-eminent  beaaty  of  its  scenery.  The  Isle  ^t. 
Pierre f  un  which  he  took  refuge  for  a  months,  ia  1765,.aftiY 
his  proscription  at  Paris,  and  his  pretended  stoning  at  Motiers 
(Route  49),  is  situated  about  6  miles  from  Bienne.  Boats 
may  be  hired  at  almost  all  the  villages  on  the  lake  to  row 
to  it. 

The  island,  a  pretty  object^  is  a  ridge  of  sandstone,  rising 
13  feet  above  the  lake,  and  prolonged  southwards,  under 
water,  to  the  hill  called  Jotimont.  It  is  crowned  by  a  beanii- 
ful  grove  of  magnificent  old  oaks,  the  shade  of  Which  in  sum- 
mer is  most  reHeshing.  The  following  description  is  give h 
of  it  by  Rousseau  in  bis  Riveries :— 

"De  toules  les  habitations,  ou  j'ai  demeur^.(.etj'en  ai  eu 
de  charmantes),  aucune  ne  m*a  rendu  si  v^ritablenient  beii^ 
reux,  et  ne  m^a  laiss^  de  si  tendres  regrets  ^ue  Tilo  de  S(  .- 
Pierre  au  milieu  du  lac  de  Bienne.  Cette  petite  lie  qu*on  ap  - 
pelle  a  Neufchdtel  Vile  de  la  Motte^  est  bien  peu  connue^ 
m^me  en  Suisse.  Cependant  elle  est  ir^s  agrdable  et  singulie- 
rement  silu^c  pour  le  bonheur  d*un  homnie  qui  ainie  a  se  cir^ 
conscrire;  car  quoigue  je  sois  peut-dtre  le  seul  au  monde  Sk 
qui  sa  destin^e  en  ait  fait  une  loi ,  Je  ne  puis  croire  etre  le  seul 
qui  ait  un  goiit  si  naturel,  quoique  je  ne  Taie  trouv^  jusqu'ici 
chez  nul  autre. 

**Les  rives  du  lac  de  Bienne  sont  plus  sauvages  et  plus  ro- 
mantiques  que  celles  du  lac  de  Geneve,  parce  que  leg  rochcrs 
et  les  hois  y  bordent  Veau  de  plus  pres;  mais  elles  ne  sont 
pas  moins  rf antes  :  il  y  a  moins  de  culture  de  <-hamps  et  de 
vignes ,  moins  de  villes  et  de  maisons ;  il  y  a  aussi  plus  de  ver- 
dure nalurelle ,  plus  de  prairies,  d'asiles  ombrag^s  de  boi-a- 
ges,  des  contrasles  plus  frequents  et  des  accident!  plus  rap- 
procbds.  Comme  il  n'y  a  pas  sur  ces  heureux  bords  de  gran- 
des  routes  commodes  pour  les  voitures,  le  pays  est  peu  fr^- 
queni^  par  les  voyageurs  ";  mais  il  est  intik-essant  pour  des 
contemplatifs  solitaires,  qui  aimenta  s*^nivrer  des  charmes  de 
la  nature ^et  a  se  recueillir  dans  un  silence  que  ne  trouble  eu- 
cun  bruit  que  le  cri  des  aigles,  le  ramage  entrecoupe  de  quel- 
ques  oiseaux .  et  le  roulement.  des  torrents  qui  tombent^de  la 
montagne.  Ce  beau  bassin  d'une  forme  presque  ronde,  reih* 
ferme  dans  son  milieu  deux  petites lies,  I'une  habU^  et  cuUi- 
Y^e,  d'environ  demi-lieue  de  tour;  Tautre,  plus  petite,  d<^- 


*  Steam  boats  and  new  roads,  especially  thai  ju»t  completfHl 
along  ihe  W.  shore  of  the  lake,  williin  a  musket  shot  of  the 
inland,  haye  produced  a  great  change  oh  this  head  since  Rous«* 
stau  wiot»*.  '  ., 
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serte  et  en  friche ,  vi  qui  srra  diiiriiite  a  ia  fin  par  Ics  trans- 
ports de  la  terre  qii'on  en  dte  sans  cesse  pour  r^parer  les  ddgals 
<f<ia  les  vagues  et^les  orages  font  a  la  grande.  C*e8t  ainsi  que 
la  siibstaaee  cUi  Taible  est  tou jours,  employee  au  profit  du  puis* 
sant: . 

*'  II  n'y  9i  dans  Tile  qu'une  seule^  maison ,  mais  grande, 
agri^able  et.  commode,  qui  appartient  a  rhdpital  de  Berne, 
ainsi  que  rile#  et  06  loge  le  rcceveur  avec  sa  famille  et  ses 
(lomestiqaes.  II  y  entrelientune  nainbreuse  basse-cour,  une 
vol  lire  et  des  reservoirs  pour  les  poissons.  L'Ue  dans  sa  pe- 
titesseest  tellemeni  vari^  dans  scs  terrains- et  dans  ses  as- 
|ie(*ts,  qn'elle  ofTre  toutes  sortes  de  sites,  et  souiTre  toutes 
M»rte6  de  culture  :  on  y  (rouve  des  champs,  des  vignes,  det 
bois^  des  vergers,  des  gras  pdturages  oinbrag^  de  bosquets  et 
bordfis  d'arbrisseaux  de-  toute  espice ,  dont  le  bord  des  eaux 
«fitretient  la  fraicheur ;  une  haute  terrasse  plant^e  de  deux 
rangs  d'arbres  enlace  llle  dans  toute  sa  longueur,  et  dans  le 
milieu  de  cetle  terrasse  on  a  bdti  un  joli  salon ,  ou  les  habi- 
Innts  des  rives  voisines.se  rassemblent  et  viennent  danser  les 
dimanches  durant  les  vendanges.  Une  de  mes  navigations  lea 
plns.fri^iuentes  ilalt  d'aller  de  la  grande  a  la  petite  lie ,  d*y 
di^barquer  et  d*y  passer  Tapres-dtnife ;  tantdt  a  des  promena^ 
des  tris  circonscrites  au  milieu  des  m«rceaux,  des  bourdaines, 
des.  persicaires  et  detf  arbrisseaux  de.  toute  espke ;  et  tantOt 
m'^tablissant  ausomraetr  crun  terire  saUpnneux,  convert  de 
gazon,  de  serpolet,  de  fleiirs,  m£me  d*esparcetteset  de  trifles 
qu'oR  avail  vraisembiablfement  semis  autrefois. 

*'  Quand  le.lac  agiti  iit)  me  tiermettait  |mis  la  navigation  je 
passais  mon  apres-midi  a  parcourir  rtlje,  m'asseyant  tant6t 
dans  les  riduits  les  plus  riants  eL  les  plus  solitaires  ponr  y 
river  a  nu>n  aise,  tantdt  s^ir  les  terrasses  et  les  tertrcs  pour 
parcQurir  des  yeux  le  superbe  ct  ravissan^  coup  d*oeil  duJac 
ct,de>«es  rivages,  couronni  d*un  c6li  par  des  montagnes  pro* 
rhaines,  et  de  I'autre  ilargi  en  ridie  et  fertiles  plaines..  dans 
lesquelles..  la .  vue  s*itendait  jusqu'aux  monUgiies  bleuAtres 
plus  iloignies  qui  la  bomaient.  En  sorlant<l.une  longue  et 
douce  riverie,  me  voyant  entouri  de  verdure,  dc  flcurs,  d'oi- 
seaux;  et  laissaat  errer  mes  yeux  an  loin  sur  les  ivomanesques 
rivages  qiii  bordaient  une  vaste  itendue  d'une  eau  claire  et 
cristaline,  j'assimilais.a  roes  fictions  tous.cesaimables  objets; 
et  me  irouviint  enfin  rameni  par.  degris  a  moi-mime,  et  a 
tout  ceq uim'entourait,  je  ne.pouvais  marquer  le  point  de 
sf^paration  des  fictions  aux  rialitis,  tant  tout  conconrait  iga- 
Icment  a  me  rendre  chire  la  vie  recueillie  et  solitaire  que  je 
tnenai&dans  ce  beau  sijour.  Que  ne  peut-elle  renaltre  encore! 
Que  ne  puis^^je  aller  finir  mes  jours  dans  celte  tie  rhirie, 
tansenressortir jamais,  ni jamais y revoir aurun habitant  dn 
fiPAlinenI  qui  it^e  rappeldt  le  souvenir  des  calamiiis  de  toute 
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He  has  farther  recorded  the  mode  of  passing  his  time  oa 
the  island,  in  botanizing,  in  music,  iii  clirabiiig  the  trees» 
vithiftbag  lied  roond  him  to  gatlier  the  fruit,  in  carrying  over 
a  coiooy  of  rabbits,  to  stock  the  neighbonring  telet,ahdi» 
aUowiog  himself  to  drift  for  hoars  a6ro8S  the  lake,  stretched 
«n  his  back  in  a  tittle  boat«  The  fann-house  in  which  h& 
dwelt  DOW  serves  as  an  inn,  but  Rousseau's  room  is  pre- 
served nearly  in  the  state  in  which  be  left  it,  except  that  its 
wails,  doors,  shutters,  and  windows  are  scribbled  over  with 
names  of  visitors  of  aU  nations.  For  some  time  after  his. 
arrival  he  remained  almost  unknown ;  bol  as  soon  as  the 
pn^sence  of  the  author  of  the  ''^Cbntrat  Social'*  on  the  island 
became  noised  abroad,  it  was  inundated  with' shoals  of  curioas. 
visitors.  To  escape  their  importunities  he  u&ed  to  climb  upi 
by  a  stove,  through  a  trap-<loor  into  the  garret,  and  fre- 
«|ueiitly  when  informed  by  his  host  that  a  party  had  come 
expressly  to  see  htm, -refused  to  appear-^'*  Je  nesuis  pas  ici 
dans  une  menagerie/' 

Afler  having,  by  his  own  account,  maila  up  his  mind  to< 
end  his  days  on  his  beloved  island,  he  was  at  length  expelled 
the  canton  of  Berne,  by  a  decree  of  the  Grand  Gouficil,  after 
iu  vafai  begging  them,  in  preference,  to  eoramute  his  sentence 
Uito  perpetual  imprisonment  and  to  lock  him  up  for  Dfe  in 
souM)  ola  caslle. 

3  Neu  ve  ville  (Qerm.  Neustadt);  a  little  town  of  laoo  in-^ 
habitants,  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  at  the  footof  the-Ghasseral^ 
and  a  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  two>  islands. 
^  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  near  its  S.  extremity,  stands 
Erlach(GerIier),atUiefoot  of  theJotimont,  a  hill  of  sandstone, 
which  sends  put  the  spur  prolonged  into  the  Isle  St.  Pierre^, 
producing  sballowa  covered  wilbveedsstretchingintotlielake.. 

The  borders  of  the  lake  of  NeuchAtei  are  reached  at 

1  1  /i  8 1.  B 1  ai  s  e ,  and  an  improved  road  skirting  the  edge 
of  the  vineyards,  conducts  thence  to 

1  Neuc^atel  (see  Route  44,  p.  166). 

A  steam<-bdat  (see  p.  169)  and  diligence  run  daily  between^ 
Neucbfttel  and  Yverdun. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  gates  of  Neuchfttel  the 
road  crosses  the  glen  of  Serriires  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,, 
bnilt  by  marshal  Berthier^  The  bottom  of  it  is  occupied  by 
a  little  hamlet,  composed  of  a  group  of  water-mills,  turned 
by  a  remarkable  stream,  rising  in  the  head  of  the  dell  and 
falling  into  the  lake,  afler  a  course  of  not  more  than  half  a 
mile.  Though  it  remains,  as  it  were,  but  a  feiy  minutes 
above  ground,  it  rises  in  sufficient  force  and  volume  to  turn  a 
wheel  wilhiu  900  yards  of  its  source,  and  subsequently  sets^ 
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m  motion  several  others,  both  above  and  below  the  bridge. 
It  is  ted  from  secret  reservoirs  witbin  the  mountain,  and  10 
probably  to  be  identified  with  some  of  those,  singular  stream* 
which  bury  themselves  in  various  phiees  among  th^  eavernoua 
range  of  the  3 urn. 

About  3  miles  farther  is  Colurobier,  once  the  »eat  of  the 
Scotch  Marshal  K,eith,.  the  friend  and  general  of  Frederick 
the  Great  :  he  was  governor  of  NeuchAtel.  Cortaittod,  by 
the  water-side;  produces  one  of  the  best  wines  in  the  oantoii. 

3  3/4  St.  AublnH/n»*Couronne;)— a  village  half-way 
to  Yverdun.  r^ear  it  are  the^stles  of  Gorsier  and  Yaumar- 
cus.  All  excursion  may  be  made  A'om  Ibis  over  the  bills  to 
the  Greui  de  Yent  (RoM  i»). 

It  was  with  the  view  of  xelieviiig  the  unimportant  foH  of 
Taumarcus,  in  whichsome  of  his  councillors  and  Mends  were 
besieged  by  the  Sw^s, '  that  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy 
abandoned  bis  strongly  fortified  camp  behind  Grandson,  and 
marched  his  forces  down  to  the  narrow  strip  between  the  lake 
and  the  mountains,  where  there  was  not  space  to  deploy  a 
third  part  of  them,  and  where  his  cavalry  and  artillery  w«re 
useless.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Swvs,  who  came  fro» 
Neuchlitel,  was  posted  pear  Concise  (a  village  in  Canton  Yaud), 
and  their  batteries  on  the  heighta  did  great  execuiion  upon 
the  Burgundians.  Here,  falling  on  their  knees  in  prayer,  as 
was  the  custom  of  tbe,9wiss  at  the  openihg  of  a  haitia,  they 
received  on  their  lances,  the  charge  of  the  Burguodian  horse, 
who  mistook  their  attitude  for  one  of  submission.  From  the 
bills  above,  later  in  the  day,  echoed  the  war-horns  ofUrian^ 
Unterwalden,  announcing  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
those  cantons,  and  spreading  dismay  in  the  hearts  of  Chaito 
and  bis  forces.  The  scene  of  the  battle  lies  between  GoBr 
clse~(/nn ;  L'Ecu  de  France,  comfortable)^and 

a  3/i  Grandson— Inn$  :Uon  d'Or;  Croix  Bouge,  no* 
good ; )— a  town  of  890  inhabitants,  with  a  venerable  castle, 
now  converted  into  a  snufr-manufactory,  on  an  eminence 
above  the  lake.  It  is  historically  remarkable  because  before 
the  battle  of  Grandson  it  resisted  for  10  days  the  assaults  and 
artillery  of  the  Burgundian  army.  When  al  lengtbt  the  gar- 
rison, reduced  by  fhmtne  and  invited  by  the  offer  of  (Tee 
pardon,  by  a  spy  or  deserter  who  had  entered  the  casUe  by 
stealth,  surrendered  it,  Charies,  with  a  ferodty  peculiar 
to  his  character,  caused  them  to  be  stripped  nd  bung, 
by  hundreds  on  the  Iwrrounding  trees>  and  as  many 
more  to  be  drowned  in  the  Idte.  But  two  days  after, 
on  the  3rd  of  Varch,  1*476,  he  expiated  this  atrodoua 
crime,  and  experienced  the  vengeance  of  the  Swiss  in  the  me.- 
morable  defeat  of  his  host  50,000  strong,  by  the  army  of  the 
confederates,  amounting  to  not  much  more  than  t/3of  thai 
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number;  and  was  himself  compell^  to  fly  for  his  life  across- 
Ihe  mountains,  with  but  Ave  followers.  The  spoil  of  his  camp, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  tictors,  inchided  120  pieces 
of  cannon,  <MH)  standards,  all  bis  jewels  and  regalia,  costly 
hangings,  and  military  chest;  on  that  day  gold  and' diamonds 
were  dealt  out  to  the  Swiss  by  handfuls. 
'  The  Church  of  Grandson  is  very  ancient;  Farel  preached 
the  reformed  doctrines  from  its  pulpit.  There  is  a  path  over 
the  hills  from  Grandson  to  Motiers  Travels. 

1  Yverdun  (German  Iflferten)— (/nns  :  H.  dc  Londres, 
good  but  dear ;  La  Maison  Rouge,  also  good,  and  said  to  be  more 
reasonable)— a  town  of  saiS  inhabitants,  at  the  S.  eitremity 
of  the  lakeNeuchAtel,  at  the  spot  where  the  Orbe  (thenceforth 
called  Tbiele)  falls  into  it.  It  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Ebrodununif  whose  naftie,  with  a  little  change,  it 
still  inherits. 

The  Caitle,  built  in  the  12th  century  by  Conrad  of  ZSh- 
ringen,  becaine  the  school-house  and  residence  of  Pestalozzi, 
from  1805  to  1885.  Although  the  founder  of  a  system  of 
education,  and  of  many  schools  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
he  was  a  very  bad  practical  schoolmaster  himself;  and  thi$ 
establishment,  the  head-quarters  as  it  were  of  his  system, 
turned  out  a  signal  failure. 

A  very  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  from  this  up  the 
Val  Orbe  to  the  Lac  de  Joux  (Route  50).  The- road  hence  to 
Geneva  passes  through  Val  Orbe . 

Diligences  go  to  Lausanne,  and  a  steam4)oal  to  Neuchlitel 
from  Yverdun  daily. 

About  a  mile  S.  of  the  tdwn,  at  the  extremity  of  an  avenue 
of  poplars,  a  mineral  bath  is  passed  :  the  water  is  warm  and 
sulphureous. 

12/3  Essertines. 

1  2/3  Ec hall  ens,  a  village  on  the  river  Talent,  with. 
714  inhabitants. 

2  2/3  Lausanne  (in  Route  56). 

ROUTE  48. 

NECCHA.TEL  TO  LA  CHAUX  I»E  FONOS  AND  LOCLE. 

6  8tunden«19  3/4  Eng.  miles. 

Diligences  daily. 

The  high  road  to  Yallengin  is  at  present  carried  over  the 
steep  hill  at  the  back  of  Neuchiliel;  a  new  line  is  proposed, 
which  will  conduct  it  directly  through  the  profound  chasm  of 
the  SeyoD  (see  p.  168). 

•    1   1/4  yallengin>-(/nn  :  Conronne)— is   theprincipal 
place  in  the  fertile  Val  de  Ruz.    Ks  CasUe  (now  a  prison)  is 
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ia  pari  as  old  as  the  12lh  century  :it8  base  is  washed  by  the 
Seyp». 

A  steep^andlon^ascentup  the  T^tc  de  Rang  leads,  ibrough 
udinieresting  country,  to 

aLaChauzdeFond  s— (Inn :  Lilte,  comfortable)— a  scat- 
tered village,  of'6550  inhabitants,  in  a  bleak,  upland,  and 
desolate  vaUey,  bare  of  wood,  and;  from  its  great  elevation 
t>f  3070  ft.  above  the  sea,  capable  of  producing  only  a  scanty 
crop  of  oats*  After  Lode,  it  is-  tfae>  chief  seat  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  clocks  and  watches.  This  is  not  carried  on  in 
large  factories,  but  in  the«eparate dwellings  oMhe  workmen. 
'£ach'  mail  usually*  makes  only  one -particular  piece  efmachi- 
nery,  leaving  even  the  finishing  of  it  to  others.  An  expert 
workman  caneasilyearnSf.a  day.aodthe  youngestapprenticc 
8  sous.  There  are  two  iub^erranean  milU  here,  turned  by 
the  stream  ot  the  valley  previous  to  its  sinking  underground; 
the  rocks  have  been  blasted  to.  affocd  space  for  the  mills;  but 
those  at  Lode  are  even  more  curious. 

Instead  of  following  the  high-road  to  Lode,  the  pedestrian 
may  take  a  foot-path  (a  walk  of  six  hours)  across  the  hills  to 
the  Saut  du  Doubs^  or  waterfeUs.  of  the  Doobs— the  river 
"Which  separates  Switzerland  fron)  France.  1 1  here  traverses 
one  of  those  singular  gaps  or  rents  in  the  rock,  between  300(1. 
^and  iOOft.  deep,  which  are  common  in  the  Jura.  Numerous 
TBills  are  turned  by  the  force  of  the  stream.  Some  large  frag- 
menis  of  rock,  which  have  fallen  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  dam 
ii.up  partly,  and  form  what  is  called  the  Lacdes  Brennets.  The 
scene  is  wild,  and  has  been  compared  to  a  Welsh  landscape, 
but  Its  beauty  has  been  exaggerated.  Brennets  is  about  3 
miles  A-om  Locle. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  direct  from  Chaux  de  Fonds  to 

1 3/i  Locle— (fnn  :  TroisRois)— another  scattered  village, 
^copied  by  an  industrious  population  of  5886  souls— the  men 
chiefly  watch-makers,  the  women  lace-makers. 

The  iittle  stream  of  the  Bied,  which  traverses  the  valley, 
loses  itsdf,  at  a  short  distance  from  Locle,  in  a  chasm  in  the 
rock.  This  outlet,  however,  proved  insufBcient  la  drain  the 
valley;  and  the  district  around  the  town  was,  in  consequence, 
inundated  at  the  season  of  the  melting  of  the  snows— and  not 
much  better  than  a  morass  at  any  time.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
8  tunnel,  950  ft  long,  was  [uerced  through  the  screeaof  solid 
limestone-rock  which  en^mpasses  the  valley,  and  this  now 
effectual^  carries  off  into  the  Doubs  the  previously  stagnant 
iv^ters.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  artificial  drain  or 
emissary^' an<i  ahtout  a  mile  fpom  Locle,  the  river  disappears 
in  a  natural  opening,  sinking  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 
through  a  vertical  abyss,  more  than  100ft.  deep.  This  water- 
power^  or.  puvilege,  as  an  American  would  call  it,  is  not  lost; 
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iMit,  ID  order  to  render  it-  aYailaMe,  3  or  4  milts  bave  he^th 
constructed:,  one  below  the  other,  in  the  cavernous  cleft — 
each  receiving,  in  turn,  the  stream  which  puts  Hs  wheets  m 
motion.  *'  You  go  down  fl^^hts  of  broken  and  slippery  stairs,. 
rut  in  the  rock,  to  these  mills,  placed  one  under  another,  i» 
very  frightful  situations  undoubtedly,  but  rendered  more  so 
to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder  from  the  circumstances  of 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  the  works  are 
scttred,  by  the  noise,  the  unfathomable  depth  below/'  etc.-^ 
Simond, 

There  is  ai  other  road  ftromLode  to  NeuehAtelbyLaChaHm 
de  Biilieu,  Les  Fonts,,  the  heights  of  La  Toume»  and  La  Gour«> 
fellc.j 

ROUTE  49. 

foutablieb  (in  frahcb),  to  iobuchatbl,  bt  ■oiiBm& 

TBAYEKS. 

to  S/4  stunden«35  Eng.  miles. 

A  diligence  daily. 

At  Pomarlier-*(/nnf ;  La  Poste,  good->Lion  d'Or)*-the  lasl 
town  in  France:  an  arrangement  may  be.made  with  the  post^ 
master  to  convey  a  carriage  as  fares  Motiers,  more  than  half 
way  to  NeochAtel.  The  road  first  ascends  by  the  side  of  the- 
river  Doubs,  and  through  the  pass  of  La  Close,  which  may 
be  called  a  mountain-gateway  between  France  and  Switeer- 
land,  to  St.  Pierre  de  Joux.  The  defile  is  comnuinded  by  the 
fhdleau  de  Joux,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  roads  from  Pontarlier  and  Salins,  and 
those  from  NeuchAtel  and  Geneva,  by  Jougne,  unite.  This 
frontier-fort  was  the  prison '  of  flie  unfortunate  Toussaint 
rOuverture,  when  treacherou^  carried  off  frem  St.  Domingo 
by  command  of  Napoleon.  He  ended  his  days  here,  some 
say  by  violent  means;  but  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
climate  of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  Jura  auffieiently  explains 
the  cau^e  of  his  death,  without  the  need  of  violence. 

Between  the  villages  of  Verri^res  de  Joux  and 

31/4  Verri^resde  Suisse,  the  French  frontier  iscros- 
sed.  The  Custom  house  regulations  on  this  part  of  the  French 
frontier  are  more  than  usually  rigorous.  In  some  pioces,. 
there  is  a  treble  line  of  douaniers,  which  makes  it  advisable 
to  have  the  luggage  plomb^  at  the  first  station.  In  some 
places  the  dooaniers  attend  or^y  during  certain  hours  ofthe 
day,  and  persons  arriving  in  their  absence  must  await  their 
return.  Travjellers  should  ascertain  by  previous  ioqu'n'y 
what  these  hours  are. 

The  country  now  becomes  exceedingly  romantic— The 
hills  clothed  with  forests,  (he  valleys  carpeted  with  the  richest 
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verdure,  and  fprinkled  urith  nett  cottages  in  the  picturesque 
stile  of  architecture  peculiar  to  tbe  chain  of  the  Jura  and 
^Ips.  Cheese  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  Gniykes,  and  sol<t 
under  Ihat  name,  is  made  on  the  upland  pastures  of  the  Jura. 

The  descent  fkrom  the  summit  of  the  ridge  into  tba  Yal 
Tra?ers  is  .through  another  narrow  gorge,  called  La  ChaiMy 
hecause  the  passagewas  at  one  time  stopped  hy  a  massy  chain 
drawn  across  the  road,  and  fisstened  to  stafies  in  the  rock. 
This  primitive  fortification  is  said  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Bur-» 
{EHndian  wars,  intended  to  arrest  the-arUllery  of  Charles  the 
Bold. 

.  A^the  Tillage  of  St.  Snlpice  the  river  Reuse,  which  waters 
the  Yal  Travers,.ri8es  out  of  the  rock.  This  *handant  source 
is  said  to  he  the  outlet  of  ihe  Lac  d'Etalieres,  situated  about 
Id  miles  off,  among  the  hills. 

3  Metiers  TraverS'-(/hn:Uai6on  de  Commane)-^is 
a  vilkige  inhabited  hy  watch  and  lace-makers,  on  the  it. 
bank  of  the  Reuse,  which  has  obtained  some  notoriety  as 
the  place  of  residence  of  Jean  Jacques  Roussejaa  after  fai» 
banishment  from  Geneva.  In  the  house  occupied  by  him, 
his  desk  in  shown,  at  which  he  wrote  his  celebrated  **  Lettres* 
do  la  Montague;" and  up-stairs,  in  a  wooden  gallery,  two 
peeping-holes,  through  which  he  could  observe  pe<^le  out  of 
doors  without  being  seoi  himself.  He  quitted. the  place 
glider  the  pretence  of  having  been  persecuted,  and  because 
f  he  bays  threw  stones  at  his  windows.  Buring  his  residence 
here,  Voltaire  vented  his  bile  against  him  in  a  aatire>ot 
which  the  following  verses  are  a  sample  :— 

*'  Daas  nil  vftUon  fort  hwu  nomin^  Traifen 

S'eleve  ud  moot  vrai  sejour  des  hi  Vers, 

Son  front  sitier  se  perd  d«D«  les  tiuages, 

Ses  £bn44>ineDt»  sont  an  creux  des  enfen. 

An  pied  dn  mont  soot  des  antres  sanvages, 

Du  Dieu  du  jour  ignores  a  jamais. 

C'est  de  Rousseau  ^e  dtgne  eC  noir  palais ; 

\A  s«  tapit,  ce  sombre  ^nergara^ne 

Cet  enn4'mi  de  la  nature  huroaine ; 

P^ri  d'orgueil  et  devor^  de  "fiel  ,  ' 

II  fait  le  moiide- et  emint  de  voir  le  ci^.*^ 

The  Yal  Travers  is  highly  picturesque.  A  few  miles  lower 
down  it  is  bounded  on  the  rt.  by  a  remarkable  mountain, 
calied  Crcva;  ^s  t^ent^  4800(1  above  the  sea.  '^  Its  summit 
is  bellowed  out  into  a  vast  and  profoiknd  cavity,  5eoft. 
deep,  surrounded  by  an  emphltbeatre  of  limestone  rock  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.*'  It  is  more  than  8  miles  in  diameter. 
*>'At  times,  when,  a  change  of  weather  is  inpendiog,  the 
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crater  of  the  mountain  is  seen  to  beconte  suddenly  filled" 
with  a  L  loud  of  ivbite  vapour,  working,  and  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  an  easy  but  perceptible  motion,  until  the  Whole 
bollow  presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  caldron  of 
itoiling  vapour,  whicb  seldom  rises  above  the  edge.  If  any 
<;scape,  it  is  by  the  opening  towards  the  defile;  and  I  have 
seen  it  repeatedly  issue  in  a  thin  white  line,  and  float  gra- 
dually down  the  centre  of  the  valley  till  imperceptibly  di- 
Mitnisbed  and  dissipated."— £«ifro6«. 

The  echo  produced  by  firing  a  gun  witlfin  the  Creux  de 
Vent,  is  like  a  scattered  fire  of  musketry,  or  a  succession  of 
discharges  from  a  battery;  and  the liollow  may  be  called  the 
:\ei7  cradle  of  the  winds,  which  apiiear  to  be  perpetually 
blowing  from  it. 

La  Cluselte,  near  Brod,  is  a.  verv  picturesque  defile— ihe 
road  hanging  over  the  precipice.  A  sleep  ascent  carries  the 
road  out  of  the  Yal  Travers;  and  at  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
nearly  under  the  castle  of 

23/4  Roche  fort,  a  beautiful  view  opens  through  the 
gap  of  the  defile,  over  the  lake  of  Neuchlitel,  and  the  Alps, 
abog  the  horizon, 

13/4  Nbucuatel.  (Route  4i). 

ROUTE.  50: 

YVBRDDN  TO  GENEVA,   BT    OEBE    WIXIL  EX£UBS10N    TO    THB. 
LAC   DK   JOVX. 

15  9t/3  stunden. aB  51  3/i  Eng.  miles.  ^     . 

The  daily  diligence  perlorms  the  journey  from  Neuchdtel 
te  Geneva  in  16  hours. 

a  Orbe— (/nn  .*  La  Maison  de  Ville)— a  picturesque  and 
ancient  town  of  1927  inhabitants,  built  on  a  hill  nearly  in- 
sulated by  the  Orbe,  whiih  is  crossed  by  a  bold  arch.  It 
was  the  Roman  slatJon  Urbigenum,  and  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  Burgundian  Kings,  who 
had  a  Royal  Castle  here.  The  fair  but  cruel  Brunehilde, 
Queen  of  the  Franks,  took  refuge  here,  with  her  grand- 
daughter,  but  was  soon  put  to  death.  The  3  sons  of  Lothair& 
I.  met  here,  hi  855,  to  divide  his  kingdom.  In  1475  the 
Swiss  took  Orbe  by  assault;  but  the  Castle,  whose  venerable 
and  extensive  ruins,  especially  the  solitary  towers  of  antique 
structure,  are  stills!  conspicuous  object  in  the  view  of  the  town^ 
made  a  lengthened  resistance.  The  gardson  yielding  step  by 
slep.disputed  the  possession  of  eachchamber,  stair,  and  passage. 
The  last  remnant  were  pursued  into  a  tower,  which  the  Swiss 
set  fire  to,  and  the  few  who  fell,  into  their  hands  alive  were 
thrown  over  th.e  battlements..   '^The  eivcular  tower  of  ih»> 
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ICBS^Ie,  noil  unlike  the  celebrated  Irish  towers  in  eonifrueftofi, 
ihoagh,  of  very  different  proportions,  should  be  attentively 
examined.'^ 

There  is  a  high-road  into  France  l^om  Orbe,  along  the  I. 
l>ank  qf  the  Or  be,  by  Jougne  and  Sal  ins.  , 

Abou(  2  miles  above  the  town,  near  Mont  Charand,  is  a 
cavern,  with  stalactites,  called  Grotte  aux  F^es;  not  far  from 
it  is  a  cascade  of  the  Orbe. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Orbe  to  the 
Xoc  de  JoMix,  ... 

The  carri^gerroad  thither  turns  awiay  from  the  river  oi 
once,  and  proceeds  through  Romainmolier,  iinder  the  singu- 
lar mountain  called  Dent  de  Vaulion,  to  Le  Pont,  on  the  Lac 
de  Ibux.  The  vale  of  the  Orbe  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  iii 
the  Jura,  and  the  pedestrian  may  find  a  foot-path  along  its 
banks,  up  to  its  source,  in  the  cliff  below  Pont. 

Pont,  a  little  village,  named  from  a  bridge  across  the  chan- 
nel which  connects  the  Lac  de  Joux  with  the  small  Lac  des 
Brennet,  is  the  best  head-quarters,  as  it  has  a  tolerable  inn. 
It  is  prettily  situated,  at  the  S.  base  of  the  1>tnt  de  Vauliov, 
one  side  of  which  is  a  sheer  precipice  of  bare  limestone  SOOOft. 
high --the  other  a  steep  slope,  or  inclined  plane,  covered  wirh 
verdant  turf.  It  requires  a  steady  head  to  look  from  the  top 
over  the  verge  of  the  precipice. 

About  3  miles  N.  of  Pont,  and  the  same  distance  above 
Yallorbe,  is  the.  source  of  the  Orbe,  which  rises  at  once  a  co- 
pious stream,  supplied,  it  is  supposed,  by  subterranean  conduits 
from  the  Lac  de  Joux. 

The  Valley  in  which  the  Lac  de  Joux  is  situated  contains 
two  other  lakes,  Le  Ter  and  Brennet,  and  is  entirely  shut 
in  by  high  hills;  so  that,  although  these  sheets  of  water  are 
fed  by  all  the  streams  of  the  valley,  they  have  no  visible 
outlet  above  ground.  There  are,  however,  large  cavities  and 
orifices  in  the  beds  of  these  lakes  called  entonnoirs,  through 
which  the  Waters  escape.  These  fissures  are  sometimes  ren- 
dered incapable  of  carrying  off  the  waters  from  internal  ob- 
structions, and  thus  inundations  are  caused  in  the  valley.  A 
tunnel,  of  no  very  great  extent,  might  drain  the  lake  entirely. 
The  source  of  the  Orbe  is  about  700  ft.  lower  than  the  surfai-e 
of  the  lake.  The  scenery  of. the  Valley  de  Joux  is  most  ro- 
mantic, and  will  alone  compensate  for  a  visit.  Along  the  S.  E. 
^de  of  the  lake  rises  the  imposing  mass  of  the  MenlTendre, 
5730  ft.  high  :  its  lower  slopes  are  well  wooded.  The  view 
from  its  sumrnit,  extending  to  Mont  BIdnc  on  the  one  side, 
and  to.  Sol^ure  on.  the  Other,  will  repay  the  troufile  of  the' 
ascent.  There  is  a  path  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  ■moun- 
tain ,  leading ,  in  S  hours,  to  the  village  of  Mont  Richer.  An 
unfortunate  £oglish  gentleman,  named  Herbert,  who  wa» 
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drowned  Id  a  weH  near  the  cbilets  of  the  Mom  f  endre,  in 
1837,  it  buried  at  Mont  Richer.  Henri  Chena,  Ihiitier,  ia  said 
lo  be  a  good  guide  for  tbe  Mont  Tendre.  There  is  a  eros9^ 
road  along  the  If .W.  shore  of  the  Lac  de  Joui  from  Pool  to 
Les  Roiisses,  on  the  great  post  road  from  Dijon  la  General. 
Another  road ,  winding  roond  the  shonlder  of  the  Mont  Ten^ 
dre,  runs  direct  from  Pont  to  Aubonne,  on  the  way  to  Ge- 
neva, rendering  it  unnecessary  to  return  to  Orbe. 


The  laiLe  of  Geneva  is  only  about  190(1.  lower  than  that  of 
Neuebfttel.  The  road  from  Orbe  traverses  the  high  ground, 
or  water-shed  separating  the  two  basins.  An  atieropt  was 
made,  in  1639,  to  connect  the  two  lakes,  and  through  them 
unite  the  Rhine  wiih  the  Rhone,  by  means  of  a  canal  cut 
between  the  rivers  Orbe  and  Yenoge.  It  was  finished  as  far  as 
Entre  Roche,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles;  but  difficulties, 
either  in  the  levelling,  or  occasioned  by  the  interference  of 
private  interests,  prevented  its  being  carried  farther.  The 
plan  of  completing  it  has  been  revived  in  1838.  It  lies  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  £.  of  the  road. 

11/ftLaSarrazisan ancient  town ,  romantically  situated 
on  the  Yenoge.  About  i  miles  farther  is  Gossonea,  from 
which  town  roads  branch  off  to  Lausanne  and  Merges. 

i  1/S  Aubonne^(/nfi:  Couronne)^an  ancient  town  of  1667 
inhabitants,  with  an  Eastern-looking  eotile.  Byron  says  of  it 
— '*The  entrance  and  bridge,  something  like  that  of  Dor- 
ham  :  it  commands  by  far  the  foirest  vlew.of  the  lake  of  Ge« 
neva  (and  of  Mont  Blanc  behind  it);  a  frove,  on  the  height, 
of  very  noble  trees.  Here  Tavernier,  the  Eastern  traveller, 
bought  ( or  built)  the  cbllteau,  because  the  site  resembled  and 
equalled  that  of  Erivan,  a  frontier  city  of  Persia.  Here  be 
finished  his  voyages.**  Aubonne  is  less  than  3  miles  distant 
from  the  lake. 

1  RoUCy  on  the  high-road  from  Geneva  to  Laaaanne 
(Route  56). 

6  s/3w  Gbhita  (See  Route  53). 

ROUTE  53. 

DDOHTaeBHSTA. 

S5  French  posts-sito  Eng.  miles. 

Diligences  run  daily. 

DuoH«  /fins  :  H6tel  du  Pare  in  a  sort  of  park  outside  the 
town;-~H.  de  la  Cloche  in  the  midst  of  the  town;>-Ghapeatt 
Rouge. 

Dijon  y  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Dukedom  of  Burgundy, 
owes  its  origin  and  name  to  the  Roman  town  Dibio :  it  is  now 
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tihidPlel^n  of  the  depftrlorom  ofCdto  d*Or,  aod  contains 
26,000  iDhabitanls. 

the  Chtureh  of  St.  Benigne  merits  notiqe,  but,  like  iho 
t»lbef  ecelesiastical  edifices  in  the  town,  it  has  not  recoverej^ 
the  iojuries  it  sustained  in  the  Revolii4ion.  *'  the  Church  of 
NoiTB  Bame  is  a  very  fine  specinien  of  the  purest.ahd  earliest 
Gothic ,  and  very  interesting  for  the  boldness  of  its  construe^, 
tion.  It  was  much  studied  for  this  reason  by  the  celebrated 
Vauban.  The  facade  of  the  building  eihibits  a  remarkable 
effect  of  light  and  shade.  Qn  this  facade  siiU  stand  the  clock 
and  striking  figures  brought  by  Philip  le  Bon  from  Cour* 
tray."— P. 

The  Museum  contains  a  collection  of  second-rate  pictures^ 
and  some  very  interestinfi  relics  of  the  middle  ages.  In  it  are 
also  placed  4wo  very  curious  monmnents  of  Jean  Sans  Peur 
and  Philip  le  Hardi,  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  formerly  in  the  Car- 
thusian Church.  They  were  taken  dowq  and  pulled  to  pieces 
at  the  Revolution,  but  have  been  repaired  ''end  restored 
with  great  skill.  The  alabaster  figures  of  mourners  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  are,  perhaps,  the  fiae^t  specimens 
of  sculpture  of  the  sort  now  eiisting. 

''  There  are  some  valuable  priyat«  collections  here,  partis 
eularly  one  formed  by  the  late  M.  Baudot,  wbere^  amongst 
other  objects ,  may  be  seen  the  BauUe  of  the  celebrated  fra- 
ternity called  '  La  M^re  FoUe.* 

"  A  day  may  be  well  and  agreeably,  spent  in  this  fine  city.* 
—P.  The  diligence  performs  the.  journey  from  Dijon  to  Cbalou 
«ur  Sadne  in  8-10  hours.  Steam-bo9t^  1839:  tbereare  4 
steamers  on  the  Sadne  :  tbe  Papin  is  comfortable;  from  CbA- 
Ion  to  Lyon  in  10  hours.  See  the  Guide, de*  .  voyageurs  by 
Richard. 

a  Genlis.  This  village  is  often  mistaken  for  the  residence 
of  the  celebi-ated  Madame  de  ^renlis;  —she,  however,  lived 
at  anotber  Genlis,  in  Picardy. 

1  3/4  Auxonne— (Inn;  Hdteljdu  Grand Cerf)—  a  fortress  - 
on  the  Sa^ne. 

2  Ddle  {Inn :  Hdtel  de  la  Ville  de  Paris).  In  clear  weatiier 
Mont  Blanc  may  be  seen  from  this  neigbourhood. 

3  1/2  Mont  Sous  Vandrey.  A  delightful  road  leads  from 
this  to  Neuch&tel ,  by  Salins  and  ^  Val  Travers  ( Route  49). 

S  l/4Poligny  {Inn:  H6tel  de  Geneve).  The  road  h^ce 
overtheJura  was  constructed  by  Napoleon.  :     > 

1 1/2  Mon  trend. 

i  l/2ChampagBolehas  two  small  inns,  Hdtelde  Geneve 
anddeLyoa.. 

1  l/SMaisonoeuve. 

1  l/2St.Laurent'(/nn;  LaPoste)-. 

ll,2Morcy</i»»;LaP«Ste).      ' 

.11 
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1 1 /S  Lei  Roil 9869.  Here  19  the  frontier  Ctastom-hoose  of 
France.  Travellerg  arriving  from  Geneva  nnderco  strict 
search.  Trinkets,  masical  boxes,  and  Watches  (moretlian  one) 
are  prohibited,  and,  ir  declared,  are  confisr4ited ;  if  discovered 
concealed,  they  are  confiscated  with  a  fine.  From  recent  in- 
formation (1838) ,  it  appears  that  watches  may  now  be  intro- 
duced by  paying  a  duty  of  4  fr.  a-piece: 

1  3/4  La  Yattay.  In  descendmgthe  mountain  a  sublime 
view  is  disclosed  of  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc,  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  intervening  pUiin.  There  is  another  road  to  Geneva 
by  St.  Cergues  (instead  of  Gei),  *'  it  branches  off  a  littie  beyond 
Les  Rousses ,  and  is  very  preferable  in  every  respect.  This 
road  has  been  made  at  a  great  expense  by  the  Canton  deVaud 
within  the  last  10  years ,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
the  kind.  In  going  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  it  is  particularly  to 
be  recommended,  as  the  ascent  is  much  less  severe. 

"Les  Rousses  to  St.  €ergues,  1 1/2  post;  St.  Cergues  to 
Nyon. 

**  The  traveller  is  recommended  to  mount  the  steep  and 
picturesque  streets  of  Nyon  up  to  «he  fine  old  Chdteao,  once 
the  seat  of  the  Baillis  de  Nyon ,  in  order  to  see  the  view  from 
the  Terrasse  desMarroniers.** 

**  St.  Cergues  is  the  spot  from  which  the  D61e,  the  highest 
summit  of  this  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Jura,  can  be  most  easily 
ascended.  Mules  and  Guides  can  be  procured  at  the  small  inn 
of  St.  Cergues ,  which  affords  tolerable  accommodation  for  a 
night.  The  ascent  of  the  D61e  from  St.  Cergues  requires  about 
three  hours*  marth ;  but  it  is  neither  fatiguing  nor  dangerous. 
'Perhaps  thcire  is  no  mountain  in  Switzerland  which  better 
repays  the  traveller  for  his  fatigue;  and  no  view  more  won- 
derfully extensive,  and  admirably  diversified,  than  that  which 
il  commands.*'— A. 

9  G  ex.  Ferney,  Voltaire's  residence  (described  in  page  194), 
is  passed  5  miles  before  reaching 
'  2  Geneva.— (/nn« :  Hdtel  des  Bergues ,  a  grand  establish- 
ment, recently  built,  facing  the  lake—expensive^  CAar^09 
—  Table  d'hdte  at  1 ,  3f. ;  at  5,  4  f.,  including  wine ;  dinner 
in  private,  6f.,  without  wine;  breakfast,  2f. ;  tea,  1  l/8f.  For 
4  beds  and  a  sitting-room  overlooking  the  lake,  15f.  a-day 
were  charged  in  1837;  servant's  boafd,  4f.  a^day ;— Couronne, 
a  very  good  house,  recently  rebuilt,  and  also  facing  the  lake, 
capital  cuisine ,  and  more  moderate  eharges ;  »  room  on  the 
2nd  floor,  fronting  the  lake,  cost  only  3f.  a-day  ;-^L'£«u  de 
Geneve;  — La  Balance.  At  S^cheron,  about  1  1/3  mile  from 
Geneva,  on  the  road  to  Lausanne,  is  the  Hdtel  d'Angleterrev 
kept  by  Dejean,  and  nearer  to  the  town  on  the  same  side  the 
Hdtel  des  Etrangers,  which  is  well  spoken  of.) 

Geneva,  though  capital  of  the  smallesi  of  the  l^iss  Can- 
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'tODS,  eieept  Zug,  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  Gonrode- 
ration,  since  it  contains  29,960  inhabitants.  It  is  urell  situ- 
ated,  at  theW.  extremity  of  the  lake  ot  Geneva,  at  the  point 
where  '*  the  blue  waters  of  the  arrowy  Rhone"  issue  out  of  it. 
The  river  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  and  the  intensely 
blue  coloaroC  its  wateis,  alluded  to  by  Byron,  is  ceriainly 
very  remarkable,  and  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the 
•diseharge  of  indigo  from  a  dver^s  vat.  The  cause  of  it  has  not 
4)e^n  satisfactorily  explained.  Sir.  Humphry  Davy  attributed 
•it  to  the  presence  of  iodine.  The  exb'eme  purity  lasts  but 
for  a  short  space,  since  a  mile  below  the  town  it  is  polluted 
•by  the  admixture  of  the  waters  of  the  turbid  Arve,  and  retains 
the  same  dingy  hue  all  the  way  to  the  sea. 

Geneva,  if  approached  from  the  lake,  now  presents  a  very 
imposing  appearance,  in  consequence  of  improvementa  recent- 
ly completed,  for  which  it  is  indebted,  in  no  slight  degree,  to 
the  circulation  of  the  gold  of  Englbb  travellers  among  iis  in- 
habitants. An  entirely  new  quarter  has  started  up  on  the  rt. 
-bank  of  the  Rhone,  called  Quartier  dea  Bergues^  and  displays 
a  handaome  fyont  of  tall  houses,  among  which  is  the  Hdtel 
des  Berguea,  lined  with  a  broad  quay,  towards  the  lake,  A 
spirit  of  emulation  has  beeA  eicited  on  the  opposite  bank  by 
the  sight  of  this  modern  rival.  The  unsightly  bouses  which 
lined  the  margin  oT  the  lake  have  been  refaeed  and  beautified, 
while  a  broad  belt  of  land  has  been  gained  from  the  water  to 
fotmaOuai.  This  i«  cenneeted  with  the  Quaides  Bergues 
by  two lamdsome  bridges,  thrown  across  the  l8ke»  and  united 
with  a  smaM  island,  formerly  a  parl^of  the  fortifications,  now 
occupied  by  ayery  inferior  statue  ol  Rdusseau.  Geneva  is 
fltili  snrrounded  with  ramparts  and  bastions,  erected  in  the 
middle  Of  the  last  century  by  the  aristocratic  magistral  y  of 
that  period.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town ; 
and  this  distinction,  arising  from  the  uneven  nature  of  the 
ground,  is  perpetuated  in  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  iiriia- 
bitants  of  the  two  divisions.  The  upper  town  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  large  and  handsome  hotels  of  the  burgher  ari-^ 
atocra^,  heietofbre  the  senators  and  magistrates  of  the  repu* 
iilic.  The  k)wer  town  is  the  seat  of  trade  and  of  democracy  : 
ili«  streeu  ase  nartow,  its  houses  lofty,  and  it  has  something 
of  the  air  of  the  old  town,  of  Edinburgh.  A  Urn  of  the  older 
buildings  are  famished  with  a  shed,  or  pent-house,  called 
here,  '*  J^dma,'*  ptolectlng  from  the  roof  over  the  street,  aad 
supported  by  wooden  props,  and  reaching  from  the  pavement 
lo  the  roof.  About  %h  years  ago  they  w^re  almdst  universal, 
bat  their  number,  of  tote,  has  diminished,  and  the  whc^row 
which  lined  the  houses  in  the  Rue  Basse  has  been  taken  down 
by  order  of  the  gOTernment. 

ThetfeH^sAniiBe  between  the  high  and  low  tewn  wetn 
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not  few,  DOr  void  of  interest;  indeed,  they  would  fill. a  loag^ 
and  amusing  historical  chapter:  they  often  led  to  bloodshed, 
but  the  democrats  below  generally  brought  their  exalted 
neighbours  to  reason  by  the  simple  expedient  of  cutting  off  the 
water-pipes,  taking  especial  care  to  guard  the  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, which  furnished  the  supply  to  the  upper  town,  and 
which  is  situated  in  their  quarter. 

Although  Geneva  is  a  great  focus  of  attraction  for  travel- 
lers of  all  nations,  30,000  being  the  number  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  pass  through  the  town  annually,  it  possesses  few  ob- 
jects of  interest  to  the  passing  stranger.  As  a  town  it  is  not 
very  prepossessing;  it  has  no  fine. public  buildings,  and  scarce- 
ly any  Hghts.  It  is  owing  to  its  beautiful  environs ,  to  its 
vicinity  to  Chamouni,  to  the  charming  scenery  of  its  lake, 
and  to  its  position  on  the  high  road  froui  Paris  to  Italy,  that 
it  has  become  a  place  of  so  much  resort. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Church  of  St,  Pierrey  is  of  an  extreme 
simplicity  of  architecture.  The  Corinthian  portico  added  on 
the  outside  is  a  blemish  where  it  is  placed,  but  its  interior 
possesses  interest  as  a  very  early  and  uncorrupted  specimen 
of  the  Gothic  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  contains  the  tombs 
of  Aggrippa  d'Aubigny,  the  frieifd  of  Henry  lY.,  and  grand- 
father of  Mad.de  Maintenon,  and  thatof  tbeComte  de Rohan, 
a  leader  of  the  French  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII. 

Theilfuf^eAaf  A,  so  named  after  its  founder,  Gi^neral  Rath, 
who  left  the  reversion  of  his  fortune  to  it,  is  a  neat  building, 
close  to  the  Porte  Neuve;  it  contains  a  collection  of  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art,  of  no  very  great  merit,  the  greater 
part  by  native  artists.  Among  the  Genevese  painters,  TOpfer, 
Guignon,  Hornung,  and  Calame,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

The  l^utee  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  in  the  Gnmde^Rue,  is 
chiefly  interesting  to  the  student  as  containing  the  geological 
collections  of  Saussure;  the  fossil  plants  of.M.M.  Brogniart 
and  Decandolle,  and  the  collections  of  M.  Necker.  It  is  prin- 
cipally filled  with  the  native  productions  of  Switzerland,  and 
contams  specimens  of  the  chamois,  of  the  Bouquetin,  the  dog 
of  St.  Bernard,  of  all  the  fishes  of  the  rivensand  hikes  of.  this 
country;  among  them  the  ferra^  the  lotte,  and  a  trout,  weigh- 
ing 431bs.  from  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

There  is  the  skin  of  an  elephant,  which  lived  a  long  time 
in  a  menagerie  in  the  town,  but  at  length  becoming  tmruljr 
was  shot. 

There  is  also  a  cabinet  6t  antiquities;  some  of  them  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  a  silver  buckler,  discovered 
in  the  bed  of  the  Arve,  inscribed  *'  Largltus  Valentiniani 
Augusti;*'  some  instruments  of  sacrifice  found  near  the  rocks 
of  Neptune  in  the  lake,  etc.,  etc.  Also  the  laatern  carried  by 
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the  sftntrnel  i^ho,  in  going  bis  rounds,  discovered  the  Sa^ 
voyards  seaKng  the  walls  In  1602  (see  p.  188). 

The  Reading-room  in  the  upper  slory  of  ihe  museum,  is 
irefl  supplied  wilh  the  best  European  journals,  including  the 
Times,  John  Bull,  Athenaeum,  etc.  Strangers  receiving  a 
<*  carte  d*entr^e"  from  a  member  are  liberally  admitted  for 
a  month. 

•  The  best  and  most  fashionable  club  in  Geneva  is  that  called 
Ifce-  Cercle  de  la  Rive. 

The  Public  Library  attached  to  the  College^  a  scholastic- 
looking  building*,  of  no  architectural  pretensions,  behind  the 
('atbedral,  founded  by  Calvin,  contains  iO,00e  volumes,  and 
the  following  curiosities:— 3  folio  volumes  of  autograph  letters 
of  Calvin  (there  is  one  addressed  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  while  a 
prisoner  in  Ihe  TOwer);  manv  of  Calvin's  manuscript  sermons- 
^veral  volumes  of  letters  of  Theodore  Beza;  the  manuscript 
df  the  *'  NoWe  Lecon,"  a  work  of  the  ancient  Waldenses. 
The  accoont-book  of  the  household  of  Philip  le  Bel,  written 
with  a  style  upon  waxed  tablets,  but  now  almost  effaced ;  a 
translation  of  Quihtus  Curtius,  taken  along  with  the  baggage 
ef  Charles  the  Bold,  at  Morat.  The  discourses  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, a  MS.  on  papyrus  of  the  7th  century.  The  library  is 
epened  only  3  times  a-week— Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday, from  1  to  4. 

Geneva,  if  looked  at  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  may  be 
said  to  possess  an  interest  for  the  intelligent  traveller  far 
greater  than  that  to  be  derived  from  the  mdividual  objects 
of  curiosity  contained  within  ita  walls.  The  influence  Which 
she  has  exercised,  not  only  over  Europe  but  over  the  world, 
by  means  of  her  children,  or  those  whom  she  has  adopted  as 
her  citizens,  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  limited  extent 
of  a  territory  which  one  may  traverse  from  end  to  end  in  a 
morning's  ride.  Voltaire  ridiculed  its  diminutiveness  by 
saving,  "Quand  je  secoue  ma  perruque,  je  poudre  toute  la 
r^publique  i"^'  and  the  Emperor  Paul  called  the  disputes  of  its 
citizens  a  tempest  in  a  tumbler  of  water;  yet  from  Geneva 
emanated  those  religious  doctrines  whence  Scotland*  Hol- 
land, and  a  large  part  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
derive  their  form  of  faith,  and  which  was  transported  by  the 
pilgrim  fathers  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Her& 
also  were  sown  those  political  opinions  which  bore  fruit  in 
the  English  revolution  under  Charles  I.,  in  the  American 
and  the  French  revolutions. 

Some  few  memorials  still  exist  in  the  town  serving  to  re- 
ejjill  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  it,  and  the  great  names 
connected  with  it. 

On  the  island,  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhone,  not  far  from 
tl^e  Hydraulic  machine,  traces  may,  it  is  said,  be  diseovere<| 
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or  a  Roman  structure,  supposed  to  be  the  foDndalions  of  one' 
of  the  towers  erected  by  Julius  Cssar,  lo  preveDi  the  Helve- 
tians crossing  the  river.  The  earliest  mention  of  Geoeva 
occurs  in  his  Commentaries,  where  U  is  described  m  **Ait 
last  fortress  of  the  A.IIobroges,  and  neareit  to  iiie  Hdfelian 
frontier."  ''Near  the  'Bourg  ilu  Fom'  is  a  verf  anciealaKii^ 
possibly  Roman,  but  which  some  anliqiiartes  bavv  eonsi^ 
dered  a  portion  of  the  Palace  of  OoilMa,  Quren  of  CloVtt ; 
olhers  attribute  it  to  Bertha,  aoeen  of  Burgundy.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  of  very  early  date,  rfear  it  is  the  town  residence 
uf  the  celebrated  M.  Sismondi.'*— P. 

The  building  of  the  Old  Prison,  still  called  the  £vdch^» 
near  St.  Peter's  church,  was  originally  the  palace  of  the  bis-^ 
ho(>s,  who  governed  the  city  as  temporal  rulers,  elected  by 
the  citizens,  for  many  ages;  but  at  length  became  almost 
nominees  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  citizens,  from  the 
vefy  first,  enjoyed  a  liberty  above  other  great  towns  of  the 
empire,  and  showed  a  bold  and  steady  resistance  to  the  en-> 
croachments  of  their  rulers,  maintaining,  against  force  and 
persuasion,  the  municipal  prerogatives  derived  from  theil* 
ancestors  and  from  the  (golden  Bull  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  Thus,  by  a  cautious  and  well-conducted  policy,  they 
avoided  being  swallowed  up  by  their  powerful  neighbours. 
Savoy  and  France,  or  by  their  friends  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
who,  though  called  in  as  allies  to  protect  them,  were  equally 
ambitious  of  incorporating  OeiieVa  in  their  own  territory  as 
a  f^ubject  state. 

John  Calvin,  the  reformer,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Evangelical  Society,  No.  116, 
in  the  rue  des  Chanoines,  and  he  probably  died  there.  It 
was  in  the  year  1536  that  he  passed  through  the  town  a  fu- 
gitive, on  his  way  from  Italy  to  Basle.  Two  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  the  Genevesehad  abolished  Roman  Catholicism, 
expelled  iheir  bishop,  an^  adopted  the  Reformation.  Farel,. 
who  was  the  means  of  introducing  it ,  was  then  preaching  at 
Geneva,  and,  aware  of  Calvin*s  talents  and  powerful  elon 
quencc,  entreated  him  to  remain.  Calvin  obeyed  the  call, 
and,  in  a  short  space,  the  itinerant  preacher  and  foreigner 
was  raised  to  be  the  dictator  of  the  republic,  ruling  its  tur- 
bulent democracy  with  a  sway  not  more  mild  than  that  of 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  bishops  of  Geneva,  uiider  which  the 
<  itizens  had  groaned  for  ages,  and  from  which  ihe  reforma- 
tion had  at  length  released  them.  From  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  which  became  at  once  the  tribune  and  judg- 
ment-seat of  the  reformer,  he  donounced  the  prevailing  inw 
morality  of  the  town  with  such  eloquence  and  force  that  pro- 
iligacy  was  obliged  to  hide  its  head.  His  hearers,  running 
into  an  opposite  extreme,  adopted  a  rigorous  and  puritanical 
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avsteriiy  of  manoers.  and  every  transgression  of  Calvin's 
code  of  morals  was  visited  with  punishmeot  of  the  utmost 
severity. 

Bat  Calvin's  influence  wast  not  confined  to  the  pulpit ;  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Consistory,  of  which  one-third 
of  the  permanent  members  were  ministers,  and  the  remain- 
der laymen  holding  office  for  a  year  only.  This  counsel  as- 
sumed an  authority  far  more  despotic  than  that  of  the  bi- 
shops :  it  exercised  the  power  of  an  inquisition,  to  examine 
Into  men's  private  lives,  and  into  the  affairs  of  families  of 
whatever  rank. 

The  sumptuary  laws  enacted  by  Calvin  were  severe,  but 
were  i^igidly  enforced  by  the  Consistory.  They  contained 
such  enactments  as  the  following  :  a  dinner  for  ten  persons 
was  limited  to  five  dishes ;  plush  breeches  were  laid  under 
interdict;  violations  of  the  sabbath  were  followed  by  a  public 
adfiionition  from  the  pulpit;,  adultery  was  punished  with 
death;  and  the  gamester  was  exposed  in  the  pillory,  with  a 
IMick  of  cards  tied  round  his  neck. 

Calvin  was  equally  rigorous  in  the  maintenance  of  ortho- 
doxy. Servetus,  condemned  by  him  for  holding  anli-trinita- 
rian  doctrines  which,  however,  he  did  not  attempt  to  disse- 
minate in  Geneva,  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  (he  Champ  de 
Bourreau,  the  ancie/it  place  of  execution  outside  the  walls. 
The  hole  in  which  it  was  planted  1$  now  filled  up,  and  the 
destination  of  the  spot  is  rhanged.  This  act  of  the  stern 
lawgiver  admits  of  no  palliation^  as  his  victim  was  not  a  sub- 
ject of  Geneva,  and  therefore  not  amenable  to  its  laws.  The 
execution  of  Servetus  casts  a  s(ain  upon  Geneva  and  the  cause 
of  the  Beformation  as^  great  as  that  with  which  the  murder 
of  Huss  taints  the  Papist  Council  of  Constance. 

Geneva,  thus  become  the  metropolis  of  Calvinism^  and 
"the  Rome  of  Protestantism.'*  was  resorted  to  by  many  fo^ 
reigners,  who  sought  refuge  here  f^om  religious  persecutions 
in  their  own  country.  Among  a  number  of  English  and 
Scotch  exiled  by  the  atrocities  of  the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary, 
was  John  Knox.  He  was  made  a  citizen  of  Geneva  in  1558, 
and  did  not  Anally  quit  it  till'! 560.  Calvin  died  in  156i,  at 
the  age  of  55,  after  23  years  of  uninterrupted  power  :  he  was 
buried  in  the  old  cemefery  of  the  Plain  Palais,  now  aban- 
doned; but  he  forbade  the  Genevese  to  mark  the  spot  where 
bis  remains  were  laid  with  a  monument,  and  the  very  site  of 
bis  grave  is  not  known  with  certainty .  A  Genevese  law  now 
limits  the  period  of  property  in  a  grave  tol5yeac$,  after  which 
it  may  be  opened  for  a  fresh  occupant. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  authority  within  the  town  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  bishop,  was  unwill- 
ing^ notwithstanding,  to  abandon  his  claim  to  the- possession 
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or  it.  For  many  years  after  that  event  he  was  cisaged  in  re- 
peated open  contests  with  the  citizens;  nor  did  he  omit  t» 
maintain  within  the  walls  spies,  and  secret  partisans,  in  the 
hopes  of  gaining  possession  of  it  by  surprise.  The  street  call- 
eil  CorrateriBf  at  the  time  or  the  town  ditch,  was  the  scene 
of  the  most  memorable  of  thesu  attempts,  known  in  Swiss 
history  as  the  Escalade.  In  1602  the  inhabitants,  lulled  to 
security  by  a  display  of  pacific  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
reigning  Duke  Charles  Emanuel,  had  neglected  all  precau- 
tions to  guard  against  an  attack,  even  though  warnings  had 
been  given  them  of  approaching  danger.  On  the  night  or 
Dec.  30th,  the  town  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  firing  of 
musketry,  and  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  was  already  in  pos-- 
session.  It  appeared  that  a  sentinel,  in  going  his  rounds 
with  a  lantern,  bad  fallen  among  a  party  of  armed  men,  who 
had  quickly  despatched  him,  but  not  before  his  cries  and  the 
report  of  bis  matchlock  had  alarmed  the  rest  of  the  guard. 
It  was  quickly  discovered  that  a  party  of  Savoyards,  SOD 
strong,  detached  from  a  still  larger  force  of  3000  men,  who 
had  approached  the  city  in  the  darkness,  and  were  posted  on 
the  Plain  Palais,  a  little  distance  beyond  the  walls,  had  de- 
scended into  the  fbsse  of  Gorralerie,  and  by  the  aid  of  scal- 
ing-ladders, painted  black  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
seen,  had  surmounted  the  ramparts, ,  were  proceeding  in 
small  parties  to  burst  open  the  Porte  Neuve»  and  thus  admit 
their  associates  on  the  outside.  The  Savoyards  had  already 
despatched  a  messenger  announcing  to  their  commander  the 
capture  of  the  town;  but  the  citizens,  though  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  were  by  no  means  seized  with  the  panic 
which  such  an  occu rrence  was  likely  to  pruduce.  Every  man^ 
i^rmed  as  he  might  be,  issued  out  into  the  streets ;  the  small 
body  of  Savoyards  who  bad  gained  the  ramparts  were  quickly 
overpowered;  the  first  gun  fired  from  the  walls,  i)y  a  chance 
shot,  swept  away  three  of  the  scaling-ladders;  and  the  enemy 
on  the  outside,  on  approaching  the  Porte  Neuve,  found  that, 
.instead  of  being  blown  up,  it  was  strongly  guarded,  with  the 
portcullis  down.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  prowess  of 
the  town's-people  on  that  night,  and  an  iron  saucepan,  with 
which  an  old  woman  knocked  down  a  soldier,  is  still  preser- 
ved in  the  arsenal  along  with  a  piece  of  the  scaling^adders. 
The  storming  party  thus  uniopectedly  attacked,  and  at  the 
Fame  time  cut  olT  from  their  fk-iends,  ware  quickly  killed  or 
made  prisoners.  Those  who  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
Genevese  were  hung  neit  day  as  house-breakers :  67  beads 
were  planted  along  the  ramparts ;  but  many  more  than  these 
felt  in  the  ditch  and  outside  the  town.  In  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Gervais,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  a  monument 
epitaph  was  set  up  to  commemorate  the  names  of  17  Gene^ 
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vese  ivho  yrerjd  killed  on  the  occasion;  and  the  venerable 
Theodore  Beza,  at  that  time  80  years  old,  gave  out  from  the 
palpit  next  day  the  ISilh  Psalm,  which  has  been  sung  ever 
3ince  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Escalade. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  son  of  a  watchmaker  of  Geneva, 
first  saw  the  light  in  a  street  of  the  Qudrtier  St.  Gervais, 
«nce  named  after  him  (Rue  de  Rousseau),  and  in  thie  house 
No.  69.  |t  is  no  longer  in  its  original  condition,  having 
been  altered  and  partly  rebuilt,  flis  book,  the  £mt7e,  was 
burnt,  in  confi)rmity  with  an  order  of  ihe  Council  of  Geneva, 
by  the  common  hangman,  in  ftont  of  th6  Hi^tel  de  Yille  in 
1763.  The  instigators  of  this  act  were  Voltaire  and  the 
Council  of  the  Sorbonne,  who,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  in 
this  InstAnee,  acted  in  unison.  The  Council  at  the  same  time 
issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  ofthe  author. 

The  Botanic  Garden  behind  the  theatre  and  near  the 
Porte  Neuve  deserves  mention,  a9  having  beenl^id  out  under 
ihe  direction  of  the  eminent  botaniu  Decandolle;  but  the 
funds  are  so  limited  that  the  collection  of  plants  is  of  no  great 
importance.  •  The  ground  it  occtipies  has  also  painful  histo- 
rical associations.  Geneva,  forages  the  nursery  of  riepubli- 
canism  and  democratic  opinions,  became  **  a  principle  of 
explosion  to  revolutionary  France,  placed  at  its  extremity,  as 
the/'iMa  is  on  the  surface  ofthe  bomb,*' butshe  likewise  reaped 
the  fruits  of  the  seed  sown  by  her  in  the  establishment  of  a 
tribunal  of  blood- and  the  enactment  of  a  reign  of  terror  in 
1794;  a  humble  imitation  of  that  of  Paris.  On  this  spot  took 
place  fusillades  and  butcheries,  too  horrible  to  be  detailed,  in 
which  the  blood  of  the  most  respectable  Citizens  of  the  town 
was  shed,  condemned  to  execution  by  a  band  of  wretches, 
most  of  whom  were  their  fellow-citizens,  though  directed  by 
a  deputy  from  the  Comity  de  Salut  Public,  at  Paris.  Here, 
as  in  other  ptaces,  subjected  to  the  madness  ofthe  reign  of 
terror,  the  atfoeities  were  committed  by  a  mere  handful  of 
assassins,  while  thourands  looked  on,  disapproving,  but  yet 
notraising  a  voice  to  condemn,  nor  an  arm  to  resist.  Another 
result  of  the  connexion  of  Switzerland  wit|i  France  was  the 
forfeiture  of  its  independence.  After  resisting,  for  ages,  the 
«ncroachments  and  attacks  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  and  the 
intrigues  of  despotic  France,  ^rcn  when  under  the  rule  of  the 
all-powerftd Louis  XlV.j  the  repubiic  was  destined  to  fall  by 
the  treachery  of  fellow-republicans,  with  whom  she  had  so 
jrecently  fraternized.  Geneva  was  taken  by  surprise  April 
15, 1798,  and  arbitrarily  annexed'  to  France,  forming  a  part 
(Of  the  department  ofthe  Leman.  ' 
'  Btisidea  the  names  of  Calvin  and  Rousseau^  which  are 
/connected  with  Geneva— the  one  by  adoption;  the  oilier  by 
l>irth^it.  iB  the  birth-place  of  many  illustrioas  men»  whose 
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reputation  may  be  styled  European.  Tht  list  includes  ihose^ 
of  Abauzit  and  Casaubon;  of  Lefort,  theTriend  and  councillor 
of  Peter  the  Great;  of  Neeker,  ihe  weak  and  ill-starred 
minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  father  of  Bladame  deStael;  or 
the  naturalists  Saussure,  who  first  ascended  Mont  Blanc, 
Bonnet,  and  De  Luc;  and  Huber,  the  biographer  of  the  bee 
and  ant;  and  of  Dument,  the  friend  and 'adviser  of  Mirabeau 
and  Jeremy  JEi^ntbam.  Among  the  living  there  are  Sismondi, 
thehistorian»Decandolla,  the  botanist;  Neckar,  the  geologist;  De 
la  Rive,  the  chemist ;  and  If  armoir,  the  oculist. 

Geneva  may  be  regarded  as  the  intellectual  metropolis  of 
Switzerland,  and  strangers  who  choose  it  as  their  residence, 
if  provided  with  good  introductions,  will  find  among  the 
upper  classes  a  very  agreeable  society,  including  many  indi- 
viduals distinguished  for  their  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
menta. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  Creneva ,  from  which  it  de^ 
rives  its  chief  commercial  prosperity,  is  that  of  watches, 
muiical  boxes,  and  jewellery.  The  first  watch  was  brought 
to  Geneva  in  1587,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lait  century  iOOO 
persons  were  employed  within  the  town,  an4  2000  withoat 
the  walls,  on  this^manufacture.  At  present  the  number  is 
diminished  to  less  than  3090,  though,  from  improvements  in  th« 
mechanical  processes  and  increased  skill  of  the^n^oikmen,  the 
number  of  watches  made  is  much  greater  than  before,  more 
than  90,000  being  now  manufactured  annually.  Upwards  of 
50  watchmakers'and  70  jew^il^rs' workshops  are  kept  in  eon- 
.  stant  employment  in  the  town,  and  it  has  been  calculated 
that  in  good  years  75,000  ounces  of  gold,*&000  marks  of 
silver,  and  precious  stones  to  the  value  of  a  million  of  hranes,. 
are  used  In  them.  A  committee  of  master  workmen  willi  a 
syndic  at  their  head,  called  commisMiori  de.  ttirtwiUonce,  are 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  inspect  every  workshop  and 
the  articles  made  in  it,  to  guard  against  fhind  in  the  suhstH> 
tution  of  metals  not  of  legal  alloy,  end  thus  to  prevent  any 
deterioration  in  a  branch  of  industry  productive  of  so  great 
an  advantage  to  Geneva.  Lecoultre  et  Frahgois  are  recom-* 
mended  as  respectable  watchmakers;  their  shop  is  hn  the 
Rue  de  la  Gorratterie.  Gapt  Aubort,  Place  da  Rhone,  op^ 
posUe  the  bridge,  seems  to  have  a  good  assortment  of  yewel- 
lery.  As  a  working Jewdler  Schatz-Ylgufer,  at  the  corner  oT 
the  Git4,  is  very  aood  and  more  moderate  in  his  priees. 

The  French  Custom-house  is  very  severe  in  (XrohibitiDg 
the  entrance  of  Generese  maaafectures  into  Frtrnce  :  musi- 
cal snuff-boxes,  and  more  than  one  watch  are  contraband^ 
apd  liable  to  seimre.  (It  is  possible  (hat  these  restiictioos 
may  have  been  recently  modified.)  The  jewellers  Of  Geneva, 
however,  wUI  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  nf  any  artldei 
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I^urchaied  from  them  eilher  in  Paris  or  London,  upon  pay** 
•VMntoC  a  small  per  rentage  on  Iheir  value  by  way  of  insurance. 
SraiiggUog.  is.  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  between  the 
J^wlss  and  French  frontiers. 

.  Theatrical  performances,  for  centaries  interdicted  in  Ge^ 
-seva  by  one  of  the  austere  laws  of  Calvin,  are  now  tolerated, 
fiind  B  SaU&d&  SpettadB  has  been  built  close  to  the  Porte 
.Neuve.  Voltaire  greatly  shocked  the  prejudices  of  thecititens 
by  acting  plays,  as  il  were  under  their  very  nose  at  les  D^li- 
.ees  and  Ferney.  Rousseau  writes  to  him,  **  Je  ncTOus  aime 
pas,  vous  avex  oorrompu  ma  r6publique  en  4ui  donnant  des 
spectacles.*' 

Passports  are  demanded  at  the  gates  with  as  much  strict^ 
-nesa  and  formality  as  in  the  dominions  of  a  despotic  monarch. 
Hefore  going  to  Chamouni  (Route  115)  (an  excursion  which 
no  traveller  should  omit,  as  it  includes  the  sublimest  Alpine 
scenery  in  Europe),  the  signature  of  the  Sardinian  conM 
is  necessary,  and  for  It  i  francs  are  charged.  His  house  is 
in  Rue  yerdine,.not  far  from  the  Porte  de  Rive. 
.  The  gat$s  of  Geneva  are  shut  at  to  in  the  evening,  bnd  a 
4fnall  toll  is  exacted  up  to  midnight,  after  which  it  is  doubled. 
in  former  times  they  finally  closed  before  midnight,  and  it 
•will  be  remembered  that  ii  was  the  accident  of  being  shut  out 
fone  eyemnf ,  on  his  return  from  a  walk  in  the  country,  that 
induced  Rousseau  to  fly  from  his  native  town  and  a  tyran-^ 
inical  matter,  whom  ho,  as  a  traiuii  apprentice ,  feared  to  face. 
•  On  the  g^nd  Quai,  close  to  the  port  where  the  steamers 
tend,  a  Hnmimetre  (lake  measure)  has  been  erected  to  mark 
.ihe  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
'  Near  the  BoucheritSj  on  ihe  some  quai,  the  town  main- 
4aiiis,  at  the  public  expense,  a  brace  of  eagles.  These  birds 
;4ire  the  armorial  bearings  of  Geneva,  as  the  bear  is  of  Berne. 
The  English  ehuroh  servioe  is  performed  in  the  church  oX 
,tfae. hospital  every  Sunday  at  half-past  11. 

The  Post^ffiee  is  in  ^e  Rue  du  Rhone :  a  letter  reaches 
^Englaod  in  §  days. 

•.  .  i^ilifftnces  go  daUy  to  Paris  in  73  hours,  to  Lyons  in  Si 
Iiours,  to  Berne  in  iS  hours ,  to  Zurich  and  Basle  in  44;  to 
i*aii9anne,yevey,  and  St.  Maurice;  to  NeuchAtel  in  16  hours; 
io  Sallenche,.op  the  way  to  Chamouni,  daily;  to  Chambery 
«nd  Turin,  by  way  of  Annecy,  3  or  4  times  a-rweek ;  3  times 
jB^week  ov^r  theSimplon  to  Milan,  in  67  hours. 
.  De  Jean,  a  celebrated  master  voiturier  (g  7), has  an  office 
in  ihe  Place  du  Rhdne. 

.  ' '  Placed  as  Geneva  is  on  the  furthest  range  of  those  stales, 
in  which  freedom  of  trade  is  allowed,  it  may  be  useful  to 
iidd,  that  the  £ngUsh  traveller,  especially'  if  he  be  proceed^ 
ing  to  the  French  or  Austrian  dominions,  will  do  well  to 
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provide  himself  here  with  those  lUUe  English  comrorts  which 
he  will  not  find  beyond  the  neit  costom-house.  At  the  shop 
of  Archinard  and  Bordier,  in  the  Rue  Basse,  ail  Itinds of 
English  cutlery  and  household  goods  may  be  had  genuine. 
The  Demoiselles  Lacour,  in  the  Grande  Rue,  are  celebrated 
for  gloves  and  ladies*  shoes;  and  the  tourist  will  not  disdain 
to  be  told  that  Wistag,  at  the  Chateau  Royal,  near  the  Porte 
de  Gornavin,  has  the  best  supply  of  cigars,  tobacco,  andsnolT, 
which  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  continent.  Wesel,  in  the 
Grande  Rue,  has  a  complete  assortment  of  English  stationery. 
At  the  shop  of  Derogis,  rue  du  Rhdne,  will  be  found  the  host 
collection  of  itinerary  hand-books  for  Travellers.— Briquet  et 
Dubois  have  a  great  variety  of  maps,  and  <  views.  Manega's 
Gallery  is  recommendable.  —  See  the  Guide  du  voyageur  a 
Geneve,  18mo."  R. 

Sieamrboatt  traverse  the  lake  daily,  and  two  of  them  make 
the  voyage  to  Villeneuve  and  back  in  8 1/S  hours  ( see  p.  199.) 

Environs  of  Geneva. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Geneva  is  chiefly  distin* 
guished  for  its  beautiful  situation,  on  the  margin  of  an  en- 
chanting lake,  whose  gently-sloping  banks  are  scattered  over 
with  villas,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  looking  more  like 
English  country-houses  than  any  to  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  Continent. 

The  rides,  walks,  and  views  in  the  vicinity  are  delightful,  and 
almost  endless ;  but  the  great  charm  of  every  prospect  is  the 
JUont  Btano,  and  the  range  of  Alps  of  Savoy,  when  they  deign 
to  show  themselves,  which  they  do  not,  in  perfecidistinctnesa, 
mote  than  60  times  a-year,  on  an  average.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  lovely  sight  than  thatof  AfontBlanc,andthesurroun<i^ 
JBg  Aiguilles,  tinged  with  the  pink  hue  which  the  departing 
sun  sheds  upon  them,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Remparts,  no  longer  of  much  use  as  fortifications, 
serve  as  promenades.  Three  suspension,  toidges  of  iron  wire 
have  been  thrown  over  them,  to  facilitate  ingress  and  egress 
between  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  The  Btietion  de 
Chante-poulet  is  a  good  point  of  view  to>  see  the  lake  and 
Mont  Blanc.  In  the  Cemetery  of  Plain  Palais,  a  little  way 
beyond  the  Porte  Neuve,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  died  here 
in  1829,  is  buried. 

In  the  bed  of  the  lake  lie  many  granitic  boulders,  transported 
from  the  high  Alps.  Two  of  these,  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  port  of  Geneva,  and  a  little  to  the  8.  E.  of  the  town,  arc 
so  large  as  to  project  above  the  water.  They  are  called 
Pierres  de  Niton,  from  a  tradition  that  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered upon  them  to  the  god  Neptune  by  the  Romans.  Indeed 
instruments  of  sacritice  have  been  found  near  them.  . 
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The  juncticn  of  ihe  Arve  with  the  Bhone  is  vorth 
visitiog,  and  is  best  seen  from  the  grounds  of  a  country- 
tioiise,  called  Chatellainie,  or  Campagne  Matthieu,  on  tbe  rt. 
bank  of  the  road,  about  1  1/2  mile  beyond  the  Porte  <}e  Cor- 
navin.  On  the  way  to  it,  Les  D^ices,  a  country-house  of 
Voltaire,  is  passed. 

The  Arve^  a  furious  torrent,  fed  by  the  snows  and  glaciers 
of  Mont  Blanc,  looks  like  a  river  of  mud.  The  pellucid  blue 
waters  of  the  Rhone,  though  driven  on  one  side  by  the  furious 
entrance  of  its  new  ally,  for  a  longtime  refuse  to  mix  with  it, 
and  the  line  of  separation  between  the  blue  and  white  water 
is  most  distinctly  marked.  At  length  the  Arve  gains  the  mas- 
tery, and  the  Rhone,  onc^e  polluted,  does  not  recover  its 
parity  before  reaching  the  sea. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  Geneva  rises  the  Mont  Saleve,  a  long 
line  of  limestone  precipices,  seeming  to  impend  over  the 
town,  though  it  is  in  reality  5  miles  off,  and  within  the  Sar- 
dinian territory.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Edinburgh 
may  be  reminded  of  Salisbury  Crags  in  looking  at  it.  The  S. 
side  of  this  mountain  is  a  sentle  slope,  covered  with  verdant 
pasture/  and  sprinkled  with  houses.  The  whole  of  this  vast 
inclined  plane  facing  the  Alps  is  strewn  over  with  fragments 
ofrock(protog)ne),  identical  with  that  of  which  Mont  Blanc  is 
composed.  By  what  agency  they  have  been  transported  hither 
— a  distance  of  50  miles,  as  the  crow  flies<-let  the  geologist 
explain.  The  largest  of  these  masses  is  7  ft.  long. 

The  summit  of  the  Saleve,  more  than  3100  ft.  above  the 
lake,  is  frequently  scaled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  who 
make  piqnic  parties  to  enjoy  the  view  from  its  summit.  The 
shortest  road  to  it  is  by  Carougeand  Veyrier,  3  miles;  whence 
a  very  steep  path,  practicable  only  on  foot,  leads  up  a  gap  in 
the  mountain,  partly  formed  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
called  Pas  deVEchelle,  to  the  village  of  Monctier  (pronoun- 
ced Monte)  2  1/2  miles.  Those  who  cannot  walk  may  reach 
Monetier  by  a  carriage-road,  which  makes  a  detour  of  ft  miles 
from  Geneva,  through  the  beautiful  village  ofMornex,  at  the 
hack  of  the  mountain.  Tbe  pleasantest  way  is  to  be  driven 
lo  Monetier,  thence  to  ascend  the  Petit,  or  the  Grand  Sa16ve, 
on  foot,  and  to  descend  the  Pas  de  TEchelle  on  foot  to  Yey- 
rier,  whither  the  carriage  may  be  sent  round  to  wait  for  the 
party. "  —  R. 

From  Monetier  to  the  top  is  about  two  miles.  The  view 
extends  S.  up  the  valley  of  the  Arve  over  the  Mole  to  Mont 
Blanc;  E.  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the  lake;  N.  to  the  town  of 
Geneva,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Jura  behind ;  W.  the  eye  follows 
the  valley  of  tbe  Rhone  as  far  as  the  gap  in  the  Jura  Moun- 
tain, through  which  the  river  forces  its  way  into  France. 

On  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake,  about  2  miles  from  Geneva, 
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and  « little  to  the  I.  of  Che  high-^road  to  Thoaon,  »  ibe  C^m- 
pagne  Diodati,  Lord  Byron's  residence  in  1816;  where  be 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  '^Manfred/'  and  Che  3rd  cantoa 
of  "Childe  Harold." 

The  object  of  the  greatest  attraction  to  travellers^  howeter, 
near  Geneva,  is,  commonly,  Femey,  the  residence  of  Vol- 
iaire.  It  is  situated  withiui  the  French  territory,  about  S 
miles  N.  of  Geneva,  on  the  road  to  Paris  by  Gez.  On  the 
way  thither,  near  Grand  Saconnei,  an  eminence  presents  ane 
of  the  best  points  of  view  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Voltaire  resided  for  nearly  20  years  at  Ferney,  from  1759 
to  1777.     He  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  village, 
which,  before  his  time,  consisted  of  but  6  or  8  hovels.    He 
collected  industrious  colonists,  introduced  useful  manufactures 
among  them,  and  improved  his  estate  of  about  9B0  acres  by 
draining,  etc.,  besides  building  on  it  the  Ci^reou  which  still 
eiists.     On  the  1.  hand,  as  you  enter  the  gates,  stands  the 
Churchy  originally  inscribed  with  the  words  "Deo  ereiit 
Voltaire  r*  the  27^afre  stood  opposite,  in  which  his  own  tra- 
gedies werejacted  by  amateurs,  but  it  no  longer  eiists.     The 
Chiiteau  was  never  handsome,  and  is  now  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated.   Two  rooms  are  still  preserved,  nearly  in  the  state  in 
which  Voltaire  left  them.     The  furniture  is  faded  by  time, 
and  decayed  principally  from  the  depredations  of  miscbieyous, 
relic-hunting  visitors.     The  curtains  of  his  bed  arc  reduced 
to  one>lhird  of  their  original  length  by  such  thefts,  and,  if  the 
practice  be  not  arrested,  will  soon  disappear  altogether.    On 
the  walls  of  his  bedroom  hang  some  bad  prints,  but  selected 
and  placed  there  by  himself;  and  worse  paintings  of  his 
friends,  Frederick  the  Great  (a  present  from  hinaself),  I^ 
Kain  the  actor,  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  (executed  in  needle- 
work by  her  own  hand),  and  Madame  du  Chitelet.     The 
Rnssian  Empress,  it  will  be  remembered,  sent  an  embassy 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Ferney  to  compliment  the  Nestor  of 
poets.    On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  monument,  intended  to 
hold  his  heart,  inscribed,  *'Mes  mdnes  sont  consoliTs  pnisque 
mon  cwur  est  au  milieu  de  vuus :"  it  was  set  up  by  his  adop- 
ted daughter,  the  Marquise  de  Vilette,  and  bears.a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  German  stove.    By  the  side  of  it  hang  por- 
traits of  his  seamstress,  of  the  Savoyard  boy,  his  servant,  aad 
of  Pope  Ganganelli.    In  the  ante-room  is  a  singular  pictare* 
painted  by  some  artist  of  sign-pibst  calibre,  but  designed  by 
Vottaire  himself.    On  the  1.  hand  he  appears  in  the  set  ot 
being  introduced  to  Apollo  by  Henry  IV.,  who  hoMs  in  ms 
hand  a  copy  of  the  "Henriade."    On  the  opposite  side,  wt 
same  Voljtaire  is  seen  conducted  in  triiunph  by  the  Mns^^ 
the  temple  of  Memory,  while  his  enemies  and  detractors, 
prostrated  before  him,  writhe  in  torments  beneath  his  feet- 
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The  situation  of  Ferncy  is  most  cbarmin^,  in  fuU  view  or 
the  lake  and  of  Mont  Blanc ;  but  of  its  beauty  Voltaire  seems 
to  have  had  no  idea,  or  at  least  no  taste  for  it,  as  the  windows 
of  the  house  are  turned  directly  away  from  the  landscape. 
In  the  garden  is  a  long  berceau  Walk  closely  arched  oTer  with 
clipped  horn  beam^-a  verdant  cloister,  with  gws  cut  in  It, 
Jiore  and  there,  to  admit  a  glipapse  of  the  prospect.  Here  he 
used  to  walk  tip  and  down,  and  dictate  to  his  secretary. 
Ameiig  the  tre^s  of  the  grove  roond  the  house  is  an  elm, 
planted  by  his  Own  hand  in  1768 1  it  was  struck  bv  lightning 
in  18&4,  The  old  gardener  of  Vokaire,  who  was  living  withiti 
a  few  years,  related  some  curious  particulars  of  his  master. 
He  was  always  addressed  by  the  people  of  the  village  as 
"Monseignew  :"  he  drove  out  erefy  day  in  a  gilt  coach;, 
drawn  by  i.  horses,  and  he  was  a  terror  to  all  the  little  boys 
he  met  in  his  walks.  Ferney,  at  preseat,.  belongs  to  the 
family  of  M.  Bude  de  Botssy. 

Perte  du  Rhone. 

For  travellers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  route  from 
Lyons  to  Geneva,  the  excursion  to  the  Perte  du  Rhdne  at 
Bellegarde  on  the  French  frontier,  may  be  recommended. 
The  distance  is  about  16  miles,  and  by  starting  early  it  may 
easily  be  accomplished  in  a  day.  The  road  lies  jlhrough  St. 
Geoiz,  where  it  turns  off  to  the  W.,  and  skirts  the  base  of  the 
Jura  to  Collonges.    A  little  beyond  this  village  you  enter 

<*  wherie  the  swift  Khone  cleaves  his  way  between 

Heighu  which  tfp)»ear  MloTert  Who  have  parted." 

The  lofty  Vuaehe  on  thie  side  of  Savoy,  and  the  huge  mats 
of  the  highest  part  of  the  Jura  chain,  slope  precipitously  down 
to  the  torrent  of  the  Rhone.  The  road  bangs  midway  in  this 
prodigious  passage,  and  the  celebrated  Fort  de  TEdute,  the 
fortress  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pass,  commands  this  en- 
trance of  France.  Infinite  labour  and  expense  have  been 
used  by  the  French  Gt>vemment  to  strengthen  this  position ; 
additional  batteries  have  been  hewn  in  the  rock  above  the 
lower  fortress,  and  thesa  communicate  with  the  guard^nnooms 
below  by  a  broad  staircase,  more  than  106  feet  in  height, 
hewn  inside  the  >solid  mouniain.  Leave  may  sometimes  he 
obtained  from  the  fovernor  to  view  the  fortress;  but  at  any 
rate  the  road  passes  through  it,  and  enables  the  traveller  to 
see  sometluBg  of  its  remarkable  defences,  from  CoHonaes 
to  Bellegarde  {Hotel  de  <a  Poffe)  the  road  sweeps  along  the 
wild  gorge  through  which  the  Rhone  pours*  At  Bellegarde 
it  crosses  the  narrow  ftAd  ti^eky  bed  of  the  Valselifle,  The 
trav^er  will  walk  from  the  inn  to  the  Perte  du  Rhdne  (1/4 
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of  a  mile);  be  "will  find  plenty  of  squalid  guides  to  show^  falm 
the  spot  where  the  'river,  which  he  has  accompanied  from 
the  clear  cistern  of  its  waters  through  the  rough  moan  tain 
pass,  plunges  at  once  into  the  earth.  When  (he  waters  {are 
tolerably  low,  as  in  the  spring  or  winter,  ibe  whole  river  is 
absorbed  for  a  distance  of  130  yards.  No  bottom  has  ever 
been  found  to  the  huge  cavern  which  engorges  the  Rhone ; 
nor  has  any  substance  or  living  thing  thrown  into  it  been 
known  to  come  out  again.  The  bed  of  the  Valseline  is  more 
picturesque  and  scarcely  less  curious  than  the  Perte.  It  is 
worth  while  to  descend  from  the  garden  of  the  inn  into  the 
worn  channel  of  this  little  river,  winch  is  almost  dry  in  sum- 
iner  time,  except  where  a  runlet  of  its  water  burrows  into 
the  clefts  and  fantastid  bends  of  Che  calcareous  rock. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  D*Ivoune 
where  the  river  Yersoix  takes  its  rise  in  a  pretty  grotto  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura;  and  people  go  to  eat  the  small  delicate 
trout  which  are  taken  in  it.  The  view  from  the  terrace  of 
the  ChAteau  D'lvoune  is  very  fine.  The  best  road  to  go  is 
by  Coppet  and  Geligny  (where  the  water-falls  should  also  be 
visited),  and  to  return  by  Ferney.  The  distance  from  Ge^ 
neva  to  D'lvoune  is  about  8  miles. 

ROUTE  55. 

THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

Lake  Leman^  in  a  Calm, 

"Clear;  placid  Leman  I  thy  contrasted  lake, 
AiVith  the  wild  worUI  I  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  destruction  ;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  hut  thy  soft  murmuring^ 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  1  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingled,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhobd ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar,       > 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good^night  carol  more. 
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A I  iiitrrvals,  some  bird  rrom  out  the  brake* 
Starts  into  voice  a  inoiui^iit,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hilly 
But  that  is  fancy > — for  the  starlight  dews 
AH  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
.  Weeping  themselves  away." 

Lake  Leman,  in  a  Stortn. 
"Thy  sky  is  changed  ! — and  such  a  change!  Oh  night> 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strottg,^ 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !  Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!  Not  from  one  lone  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud! 

Mow,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 

Heiglits  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 

In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 

That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken  hearted ! 

Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted, 

liOve  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 

Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  departed  , 

Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 

Of  years  all  wintrrs,*— war  within  themselves  to  wage. 
Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way, 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  bath  ta*en  his  stand  : 
For  here,  not  one,  iHit  many,  make  their  play, 
And  flin^  their  tbunder->bolts  from  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around  :  of  all  the  band, 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  bills  hath  fork'd 
Bis  lighlBings, — as  if  he  did  und^stand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work*d. 

There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein  lurk'd. 
And  this  is  in  the  night  ; — Most  glorious  night! 
Thou  Wert  not  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 

As  if  ihey  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 
Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings!  ye! 
With  night,  ami  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
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To  make  these  felt  aikI  feeliags,  well  mar  lie 

Things  ihat  have  macU  nie  watchful ;  the'  far  roll 

Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 

Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — if  I  rest. 

But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests  f  is  the  goal  ? 

Are  ye  like  those  within  the  hnman  breast? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest?'* 

Bxron, 
The  Lake  of  Geneva,  called  by  the  Romans  Lacus  Lemanus, 
has  nearly  ibe  shape  of  a  balf-moon,  its  boras  being  turned 
towards  the  S.    It  is  the  largest  lake  in  Switzerland,  being  55 
miles  long,  measared  close  to  Its  N.  shore,  and  about 40  miles 
along  its  S.  bank;  it  is  6  miles  wide  at  the  broadest  part 
( between  Rolle  and  Thonon  ],  and  its  greatest  depth  (between 
Evian  and  Ouchy)  Is  900  ft.  Its  waters  often  vary  in  one  year 
more  than  50  inches,  being  usually  lowest  in  the  winter, 
between  January  and  April,  and  highest  in  August  and  part 
of  July  and  September,  owing  to  the  supplies  then  derived 
from  the  melting  snows  and  glaciers.  Besides  these  periodical 
variations,  the  lake  is  subject  to  other  more  arbitrary  changes 
of  level,  called  seiches.  This  phenomenon  consists  of  a  sadden 
rise  afid  fall  of  the  water  In  particular  parts  of  the  lake,  inde- 
pendently of  the  agency  of  the  wind  or  of  any  other  apparent 
cause.  It  is  most  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva.  During 
these  oscillations  the  waters  sometimes  rise  5  ft.,  though  the 
usual  increase  is  not  more  than  2;  it  never  lasts  longer  than 
25  minutes,  but  is  generally  less.  The  cause  of  these  seiches 
has  not  been  explained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  believed  to 
depend  upon  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
dilTerent  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  and  they"  are  observed 
to  occur  most  commonly  when  the  clouds  are  heavy  and  low. 
The  lake  never  freezes  entirely,  owing  to  its  great  depth;  bat 
in  severe  winters  the  lower  extremity  is  covered  with  ice. 
The  sand  and  mud  brought  down  by  the  Rhone  and  deposited 
around  its  mouth  have  caused  considerable  encroacbmeiUs 
upon  its.  upper  extremity :  even  within  the  records  of  hitftory 
Porte  Yallais  stood  on  ils  margin,  and  its  basin  is  reported  to 
have  originally  extended  upwards  as  far  as  Bex. 

*'  Mon  lac  est  Ic  premier"  are  the  words  in  which  Voltaire 
has  vaunted  the  beauties  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  though  it  wants  the  gloomy  sublimity  of  the 
Ray  of  Uri  and  the  sunny  softness  of  the  Italian  lakes,  w^ith 
their  olive  and  citron  groves,  it  has  high  claims  to  admiration. 
It  also  possesses  great  variety  of  scenery.  The  vine-covered 
slopes  of  Vaud  contrast  well  with  the  abrupt,  rocky  precipices 
of  Savoy.  NearGencva  the  hills  subside,  admitting  an  exquisite 
view  of  Mont  Blanc,  whose  snowy  summit,  though  60  miles 
distant,  is  often  reflected  in  its  waters. 
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''.I.ak(!  Leman  woos  iiie  witii  its  crystal  faiT, 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  niul  Diouiilains  view 
The  stillness  of  ibeir  aspect  in  earli  trace 
its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue." 

At  its  eastern  or  upper  exlremtly  it  eitends  to  the  very 
base  of  the  high  Alps,  which  by  their  close  vicinity  give  its 
scenery  a  character  of  increased  magniGcence. 

The  boats  on  the  lake  are  very  pictnresqae,  having  latine 
sails  like  the  craft  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Steam-boatSy  1838.— There  are  4  steamers  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  The  best  and  swiftest  of  these,  the  Aigle  and  Vau- 
doisy  rufifrom  Geneva  to  Villeneuve  and  back  in  8  1/2  hours, 
almost  as  quickly  as  the  other  two  perform  the  voyage  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  Leman  and  Winkelried  (the 
first  is  the  best)  set  out  from  either  end  of  the  lake  daily, 
and  reach  the  opposite  extremity  in  7  or  8  hours.  The  fare 
is  65  batz.  They  stop  to  land  and  receive  passengers  at 
Cqppet,  Nyon,  RoUe,  Merges,  Ouchy  (the  port  of  Lausanne), 
Yevey,  and  Yilleneuve—all  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  described  in  the  next  route.  The  S.  oc  Savoyard 
shore  is  described  in  Route  57. 

Fares  from  Creneva, 


1st  pi. 

2a  place 

To  Coppet 

12  batz. 

7 

Nyon 

16 

8 

RoMe  . 

25 

13 

Morgcs 

34 

17 

Ouchy 

42 

22 

Vevey 

56 

30 

Villeneuve 

65 

35 

ROUTE  56. 

GENEVA  TO  UART16NT,  BT  LACSAimK,  VEVEy,  CHILLON,  BEX, 
AND  St.  MAURICE. ' 

17  l/4posts«71  Eng.  milfes. 

This  is  a  post^road,  toleraMy  supplied  with  post-horses, 
the  charges  being  the  same  as  in.  France,  viz.  1  fr.  50  c.  for 
each  horse  per  post,'and-75  c.  to  the  postilion,  except  that  for 
every  person  in  the  carriage  above  the  number  of  horses  1  fr. 
50  c.  is  charged  instead  of  1  fr.  (as  in  France).  The  postboys 
expect  40  sous  a  post. 

Diligences  go  twice  a-day  to  Lausanne,  and  four  times  a~ 
week  to  Martigny.  A  voiturier  will  take  about  6  1/3  hours 
to  Lausanne,  exclusive  of  stoppages.  The  tolls  at  each  post 
are  heavy. 
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N.D.  The  road  by  ihc  S.  shore  of  the  lake  (Route  57)  lo 
St.  Maurice  is  2  1/2  posts  shorter  than  this  by  Lausanne. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  stage  out  cif  Geneva  lies  among 
villas  and  pleasure-grounds  not  unlike  English  country- 
$ea\s.  Few  spots  in.  Europe  present  so  many  admirable  siies 
for  a  dwelling  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Lemau  in;  full  view  of 
Mont  Blanc.  About  a  mile  from  Geneva  the  Hotel  o(S^- 
4'beron  is  passed.  After  a  mile  or  two  Mont  Blanc  is  hid 
behind  the  intervening  mountains  of  Yoirons,  and  does  not 
reappear  until  near  Nyon. 

The  parish  of  Tersoix,  through  which  the  road  passes, 
formerly  belonged  lo  Fram.e.  The  Duke  de.Choiseul,  n)i- 
iiister  of  Louis  XV.,  irritated  with  some  proceedings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Geneva,  proposed  to  raise  a  rival  city  at  Ver- 
soix  which  should  deprive  Geneva  of  its  trade.  A  pier  was 
projected  into  the  lake,  to  form  a  port,  a  grand  place  was  laid 
down,  and  streets  running  at  right  angles  were  marked  out; 
but  beyond  this  the  plan  was  never  carried  into  execution. 
Hence  the  verses  of  Voltaire  : 

*'  A  Versoix  nous  avons  4le&  rups, 
Mais  nous  n'avons  point  Ue  maisons.'* 

A  little  beyond  Versbix  (now  an  inconsiderable  village)  we 
pass  out  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva  into  that  of  Yaud. 

f  3/i  Coppet,  a  small  village  of  600  .inhabitants,  only 
remarkable  for  the  Chateau^  which  belonged  to  Madame  de 
Sta61,  immediately  behind  it.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  her  son-in-law.  It  is  a  plain  edifice,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square,  the  front  towards  the  lake  being^ 
flanked  with  a  tower  at  each  end.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Madame  de  8ta6l  as  wefl  as  of  her  father,  the  Frohch  minis- 
ter Neeker.  There  is  a  portrait  of  her  by  David,  and  a  bust 
of  Nccker.  One  room  is  pointed  out  as  the  study  in  which 
the  author  of  Corinne  composed  many  of  her  works.  Ucr 
Inkstand  and  desk  are  still  preserved.  The  grounds  are 
traversed  by  shady  walks;  and  a  clump  of  trees  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  in  a  field  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  house,  shrouds 
from  view  a  sort  of  chapel  in  which  Necker  and  his  daughter 
are  buried. 

1  1/2  Nyon— {/mm: Sole!l)--a  town  of  2682  inhabitants, 
stands  On  a  height;  but  its  suburb,  through  which  the  high 
road  runs,  extends  down  to  the  lake.  It  was  the  RomaR 
Novidunum. 

An  excellent  carriage-road  ascends  the  Jura  from  this  in 
zigzags  to  St.  Cergues  (Route  53).  From  the  top  of  theDdle, 
on  the  left  of  (his  road,  and  15  miles  fW>m  Nyon,  there  is  an 
exquiiite  view  (see  p^  182). 
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1 1/2  R  0  li  e.  (Inn  :  Tdte  Noire  small  and  nat  firot  rate.) 
The  hills  arouod  this  village  are  covered  with  vineyards,  pro- 
ducing a  tolerahle  wine.  One  of  the  best  Vaudois  wines  is 
Krown  on  the  slope  between  Rolle  and  Aubonne,  called  La 
Cote.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake  is  discerned  the  Gulf 
of  Thonon,  aiid  the  snowy  head  of  Mont  Blanc  peering  over 
the  mountains  of  the  Chablais.  A  little  further  on  the  rocks 
of  Meillerie  and  the  entrance  of  the  Vaiais  appear. 

1  3/4  Morges.  [inn:  LaCouronne.)  Behind  this  Itttfe 
town  of  2800  inhabitants  rises  the  old  castle  of  Wufflens, 
distinguished  by  its  tall  square  donjon  and  group  of  minor 
turrets,  built  of  brick,  with  deep  machicolations.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Queen  Bertha  in  the  tenth  century.  It  is 
veil  preserved  ieiud  highly  picturesque.  On  the  next  stage 
the  river  Venoge  is  crossed. 

The  distant  view  of  Lausanne,  seated  on  sloping  hills  and 
surmounted  by  its  cathedral  and  castle,  is  pleasing.  Between 
it  and  thelakfi,  at  the  distance  of  3/i  of  a  mile,  stands  the 
suburb  or  village  of  Ouchy  (Inn:  Ancre,  at  the  water-side), 
which  may  be  termed  the  port  of  Lausanne.  Lord  Byron 
wrote  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  in  this  little  inn,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  days,  during  which  he  .  was  detained  here  by 
bad  weather,  June,  1816 :  "thus  adding  one  more  deathless 
association  to  the  already  immortalised  localities  of  the 
lake." 

Traversing  thie  shady  promenade  of  Montbenon  we  enter 

1  1/2  Lausanne.  (/iin« :  Faucon,  excellent,  but  rather 
expensive;— a  new  house,  to  be  called  Hdtel  de  Gibbon,  is  in 
progress  (1838);  Lion  d'Or,  a  comfortable  and  not  expensive 
house.)  Lausanne,  capital  of  the  Canton  Vaud,  contains 
14,120  mhabilants.  The  Pays  de  Vaud  (Germ.  Waadtland), 
was  originally  subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  but  having  been 
conquered  by  the  Bernese,  remained  tributary  to  the  republic 
for  2  1/2  centuries,  until  1798,  when  it  purchased  its  own 
independence.  The  town  stands  on  the  lower  slope  of  the? 
Mont  Jorat,  which  sinks  gradually  down  to  the  lake,  but  is 
intersected  by  several  ravines,  giving  it  the  form  of  distinct 
emmences.  Froip  this  cause  the  streets  ranging  over  broken 
ground  are  a  series  of  ups  and  downs ;  many  are  very  steep, 
and  run  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  lake,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
view  of  it..  They  are  mostly  narrow  and  not  very  clean,  and 
few  of  the  houses  stand  on  the  same  level.  If  the  stranger 
vrould  emerge  from  this  labyrinth  of  dusky  buildings  to  look 
about  him,  he  must  climb  up  the  steep  ascent  behind.  A 
very  good  point  of  view  is  the 

Terrace  of  the  Cathedral,  At  the  foot  of  ihe  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  it  from  the  market-place  ask  for  the  keys  of 
the  door,  kept  at  the  se^iilon's  house,  No.  6.    The  Catheidral, 
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a  very  eitentife  boifding,  and  internally  ihe  finest  Golhic 
church  in  Switzerland,  was  founded  a.  d.  tooa,  and  some 
traces  of  the  original  edifice  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
rovnd  arches  behind  the  high  altar.  With  this  eiception  the 
eiisting  building  dates  fTom  the  tSth  centui7, 1275.  Some 
of  the  pillars  supporting  the  nave  are  detached.  The  circu- 
lar window  in  the  N.  transept,  30  ft.  in  diameter,  is  remar- 
Icable.  Among  the  monuments  within  the  church  are  a 
mailed  effigy  of  Otho  of  Gransom,  whose  ancestor.  Otto  de 
Grandeson,  held  several  important  offices  in  England,  under 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.;  the  monument  of  Victor  Amaden$ 
Vllf.  (Yoltaire^s  "  Bizarre  Am^d^e"),  who  was  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  pope  under  the  title  of  Felix  V., 
but  resigned  in  succession  all  these  dignities,  preferring  to 
end  his  days  as  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Ripaille,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  lake.  His  tomb  is  much  mutilated. 
The  monument  of  Mrs.  Stratford  Canning,  a  vase  with  a 
bas-relief,  by  Bartolini  (not  by  Canova,  as  most  guide- 
books have  it),  is  not  very  remarkable.  Here  also  is  inter- 
red the  venerated  Bernard  de  Bfenthon,  founder  of  the 
Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  which  is  named  after  him. 

On  another  platform,  a  little  way  behind  the  Terrace  of  the 
Cathedral,  stands  the  Castle,  a  picturesque,  massive  square 
tower  with  four  turrets  at  the  angles.  It  was  originally  the 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Lausanne,  but  is  now  thecouncil- 
house  of  the  canton. 

Lausanne  possesses  a  College,  founded  1587,  and  aCanfo- 
nal  Museum,  in  which  are  some  objects  of  interest— such  as 
a  collection  of  minerals  from  Bex  and  a  model  of  the  salt- 
mines there.  It  is  not  deficient  in  the  other  branches  of 
natural  history.  A  specimen  of  the  silurusglanis,  one  of  the 
largest  fresh-water  fishes,  came  fttmi  the  Lake  of  Bforat. 
Many  antiquities  discovered  within  the  canton,  at  Aventt- 
cum  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  Leman*  are  preserved 
here. 

The  house  of  Gibfxm  the  historian  is  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  behmd  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  and  on  the  right 
of  the  road  leading  down  to  Ouehy.  It  is  said  not  to  be 
changed.  It  has  a  garden ,  a  terrace  overlooking  the  lake ,  a 
summer-house,  and  a  few  acacias :  but  another  summer-house, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  finished  his  history,  and  bis  her- 
ceau-walk,  have  been  removed.  He  aUiides  to  them  in  the 
following  remarkable  passage: — 

"It  was  on  the  day  or  rather  the  night  of  the  27th  of /one, 
1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  1  wrote 
tiie  last  line  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down  my  pen  I  took  several  tuma  in  a  berceau, 
•r  covered  walk  of  acacias ,  which  eommaiidii  a  prospect  of 
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•the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  tein> 
perate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was 
reflected  from  the  waves,  and  all  nature  was  silent/' 

**  Much  has  been  done.or  late  years  by  the  Canton  of  Vaud 
to  improve  the  institution's  of  this  little  state.  The  Peniten- 
tiary,  Prison^  and  Normal  School  ^  may  interest  some  tra- 
vellers and  may  bear  witness  to  all  of  the  munificent  and  en- 
lightened spirit  of  the  councils  of  one  of  the  smallest  and  most 
democratic  communities  in  Europe/'—ff.  jR. 

There  is  an  eioelleot  reading^oom  here  CfCassino),  to 
which  strangers  are  admitted  by  a  member's  introduction. 
Doy  and  Rouiller  keep  a  good  supply  or  maps,  views,  and 
costumes  of  Switzerland,  etc.  "Richard's  Itinerary." 

The  English  church  service  is  performed  every  Sunday  in 
the  Chapelle  du  Culte.  The  Lutheran  service  is  also  perform- 
ed in  the  same  building  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  Post  and  IHUgence-office  is  in  the  Place  St.  Francois, 
near  the  church.  The  office  for  post-horses  is  in  the  Itue 
Marlheray,  N^  57. 

Steam-boats  touch  at  Oudiy.'the  suburb  of  Lausanne,  at 
the  waterside ,  twice  a-day,  on  their  way  to  either  extremity 
of  the  lake. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Lausanne  is  unrivalled  for  the  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  the  walks  which  it  presents.  Partial  and 
pleasing  glimpses  of  the  lake  are  obtained  from  the  terraces 
within  the  town ,  and  from  that  of  Montbenon ,  just  outside 
the  walls,  on  the  way  to  Geneva;  but  far  more  extensive  and 
beautiful  prospects  are  presented  from  the  heights  above  it. 
The  best  spot  for  an  extensive  survey  is  the  elevated  platform 
called  the  Signal^  but  the  ascent  to  it  is  very  fatiguing.  Near 
it  is  the  extensive  forest  of  Sauvablin  (Silva  Belini),  in 
which  it  is  said  the  Druids  once  worshipped  the  god  Bel ,  and 
theni;e  its  name.  There  are  a  great  number  of  country-seats 
in  the  vicinity;  that  of  Vernnes  is  highly  praised;  its  grounds 
have  the  character  of  an  English  pari£,  with  the  Alps  and  the 
lake  in  addition.  Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  thus  des- 
cribes the  view  from  the  heights  above  Lausanne  :  —  "  The 
form  of  the  lake  prevents  an  entire  view  of  it  firom  any  single 
spot.  One  is  as  well  placed  at  Lausanne  as  at  any  other  spot 
perhaps  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  even  there  the  W .  end  of  the 
sheet  is  quite  concealed  by  the  curvature.  If  the  foot  of  the 
lake  is  hid  from  the  eye,  its  head ,  on  the  contrary ,  1ie&  open 
before  the  spectator,  and  it  offers  one  of  the  grandest  land^ 
scapes  of  this  the  noblest  of  all  earthly  regions.  In  that  direc-*  ^ 
iion  the  mountains  of  Savoy  rise  like  ramparts,  and  the  valley 
of  ihe  Rhone  retires  in  the  distance,  until  it  Is  lost  in  the  su^ 
blimity  of  mystery  (?).  Whichever  way  the  eye  wanders  over 
the  wide  range  ofhill-sidea,  xiilages^  vineyanla,  meantaint. 
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and  bloe  vater,  it  never  fails  to  retarn  to  this  one  spot,  nvtairk 
on  the  whole  offers  one  of  the  nicest  combinations  of  th«  great 
and  the  eRChanting  in  scenerf  of  any  place  within  my  know-* 
ledge.*'  Mont  Blanc  is  not  visible  from  the  Signal,  but  may 
be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Jorat,  on  the  road  to  Berne. 

About  a  miles  oat  of-Lansanne,  beyond  the  Calvaire.  on 
the  Berne  road,  is  the  Cometery  ofPiirre  de  Plain.  John 
Philip  Kemble,  the  tragedian,  is  baried  within  it. 

N.B.  Postina  (§  5)  begins  at  Laasanne,  and  continues 
over  the  Simpfon  into  Italy,  and  by  Geneva  into  France. 
IHligenees  ran  daily  in  summer  from  Lausanne  to  Tevey 
and  Bex,  to  Berne,  to  Geneva,  to  Neuch&tel,  and  to  Blfle. 


The  road  to  Vevey  is  very  narrow ,  and  partly  enclosed 
between  the  high  walls  of  vineyards,  rendering  it  very  tire- 
some, and  in  summer  dreadfully  hot,  being  unsheltered  by 
trees.  (?  A  new  road  has,  it  is  said,  been  lately  made.)  It 
improves  near  Vevey,  as  the  gorge  of  the  Rhone  appears  in 
signt,  overlooked  by  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Dent  de  Midi. 

at/2  Vevey  *  {inns:  Trois  Couronnes,  the  best,  and 
good;  Yille  de  Londres;  Croix  Blanche). 

Vevey  (Germ.  Yi vis,. the  Ronian  Vibiscum)  is  (he  second 
town  in  Canton  Vaud,  and  has  ii86  inhabitants.  It  is  prin- 
cipally distinguished  for  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  situation, 
on  the  margin  of  the  Lake  Leman,  at  a  point  where  the  sce- 
nery of  its  banks  is  perhaps  most  beautiful.  The  writings  of 
Rousseau  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  celebrity  in  this 
respect.  He  says  in  his  Confessions— "J'aUai  a  Vevey  loger 
h  la  Clef,  et  pendant  deux  jours  que  j*y  restai  sans  voir  per- 
sonne,  je  pris  pour  cette  ville  un  amour  qui  m'a  suividans 
tons  mes  voyages,  et  qui  m*y  a  fait  ^tablir  enfin  les  h^ros  de 
mon  roman.  Je  dirai  volon tiers  a  ceux  qui  ont  du  goQt  et  qui 
sont  sensibles,  AUez  a  Vevey,  visitez  le  pays,  eiaminez  les 
sites,  promenez-vous  sur  le  lac,  et  dites  si  la  nature  n'a  pas 
fait  ce  beau  pays  pour  une  Julie,  pour  une  Claire,  et  pour  uu 
Saint-Preux ;  mais  ne  les  y  cberchez  pas.*' 

From  the  little  terrace  at  the  end  of  the  market-place  (be 
eye  surveys  the  scenery  of  the  Nouvelle  H^lolse.  On  the 
£.  the  village  of  Clarens,  Montreux,  Chillon;  beyond  it  Ville- 
neuve  and  the  gorge  of  the  Rhone,  backed  by  the  gigantic 
Alps  of  the  Vallais,  the  Dent  de  Midi,  and  Pain  de  Sucre 
(neighbours  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard);  while  on  the  oppo- 
si  tesnore  of  the  lake  rise  the  rocks  of  Meillerie,  surmounted 
by  the  peaks  of  the  Dent  d'Oche ,  and  the  village  of  St.  Gin- 
gough,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

*  De  Lausanne  k  Vevey  4  U-^Liyre  tie  pastt. 
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'  |n  Ibe  Church  of  St.  Martin^  a  little  abov«  tbe  town,  LuU* 
tow  tbe  regicide  is  buried,  as  well  as  Brou^bton,  wbo  read  the 
sentenee  of  deatb  to  Charles  I.  They  died  here  in  exile,  a 
priee  haying  been  set  upon  their  heads ;  and  repeated  appli- 
cations were  made  to  the  canton  of  Berne  to  deliver  them  up, 
which  the  government  very  properly  refused  to  accede  to. 
Ludlou>*8  hotise  still  exists;  he  placed  over  his  doorway  this 
inscription^*'  Omne  solum  forti  patria." 

The  ii7tn«5of  the  neighbourhood  of  Yevey,  especially  of  the 
suniiy  district  extendins  hence  to  Lausanne,  and  called  La 
Yaux,  enjoy  a  consideraole  reputation.  The  Romans  are  be- 
lieved to  have  first  planted  the  vine  on  these  hills ;  and  the 
discovery  of  a  stone  inscribed  '*  Libero  Patri  Colliensi*' 
proves  that  they  had  erected  a  temple  to  Father  Bacchus  at 
€k>Uiam,  a  little  village  now  called  Cully,  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  between  Yevev  and  Lausanne. 

A  s-ociety  or  guild  of  very  high  antiquity,  called  VAbbaye 
des  VianeroM,  having  for  its  motto  the  words  '*  Ora  et  labo- 
ra,*'  exists  at  Yevey.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  aespatches  every  spring 
and  autumn  **  experts,"  qualified  persons,  to  survey «ll  the 
vineyards  of  the  district,  and  upon  their  refiort  and  testimony 
it  rewards  the  most  skilful  and  indnstrioiis  vinedressers  with 
medals  and  prnning-hooks  (serpes  d'honneiir)  as  prizes. 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  handed  down  from  very  an- 
cient times,  which  is  possibly  a  relic  of  pagan  superstition, 
this  society  celebrates  once  in  15  or  iO  years  a  festival  called 
la  Fitedet  Vignerona.  It  commences  with  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  the  most  successful  cultivator  of  the  vine,  which  is 
followed  and  accompanied  by  dances  and  processions  formed 
of  the  lads  and  biases  of  the  neighbourhood  attired  as  Fauns 
bearing  the  thyr$us,  and  nymphs.  Father  Baocfaus  in  his  car, 
and  Ceres  throned,  on  a  waggon  filled  with  wheatsbeaves , 
appear  in  the  most  classical  costume  in  the  midst  of  their 
followers.  But  the  procession  includes  a  singuhir  mixture  of 
scriptural  characters  along  with  these  heathen  Bacchanals. 
Thus  Silenus  riding  on  his  ass  is  followed  by  Noah  in  his  ark, 
and  Fomona  is  succeeded  by  the  spies  from  Canaan  bearing, 
between  them  the  bunch  of  grapes.  A  vine-press,  and  a  forge 
at  work  are  also' eihibited,  drawn  by  fine  horses.  On  other 
days  of  the  f^te  (for  it  lasts  for  several)  the  spectators  are 
entertained  with  the  native  dances  and  songs  of  Switzerland, 
performed  by  the  herdsmen  and  shepherdesses  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Alps ;  and  the  concluding  and  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  festivities  consists  in  the  bestowing 
upon  a  young  maiden,  the  fairest  in  fame  and  form  in  the 
vicinity,  a  dower,  and  in  the  celebration  of  her  marriage  with 
a  partner  of  her  choice.  As  many  as  700  persons  took  part 
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in  the  last  festival,  and  one  of  the  ballet-masters  of  die 
French  opera  repaired  hither  from  Paris,  several  iree*k» 
beforehand,  to  drill  and  instruct  the  rustics  in  dancing.  The 
ground  was  kept  hy  100  young  men  m  the  picturesque  an- 
cient Swiss  costume,  which  has  been  delineated  by  Holbein. 
The  a  last  anniversaries  were  in  18i9  and  18a3,  and  multi- 
tudes of  spectators  flocked  from  all  parts  to  witness  them. 

The  road  from  Vevey  to  Freyburg  by  Bulle  is  described 
Route  41. 

The  path  from  Vevey  over  the  Dent  de  Jaman,  and  the 
road  thence  to  Tbun,  form  Route  41. 

"  The  gardens  of  M.  de  Hauteville  are  situated  about  1 
mile  from  Vevey,  and  deserve  to  be  visited  as  much  for  their 
fine  horticulture  as  for  the  superb  view  they  coBmiand.''->ir. 

About  2  miles  off,  on.a  swelling  eminence  everlool^iog  the 
lake,  stands  the  ancient  Castle  ofBlonayy  built  in  the  10th 
eentury,  which  belonged  to  the  same  family  for  700  years. 
Further  on,  by  the  lake-side,  is  Chatelard,  another  castle. 

About  a  mile  out  of  Vevey  the  hamlet  of  La  Tour  de  PeiU 
with  a  castle  built  at  the  water-side  in  the  13th  century,  i& 
passed.  A  mile  farther  lies 

Clatmiy  so  sentimemally  described  by  Rousseau  in  the 
Nouvelle  H^lolse.  It  is  a  poor,  dirty  village,  far  less  attrac- 
tive than  many  of  its  neighbours,  and  it  probably  owes  its 
celebrity  to  a  well-sounding  name,  which  fitted  it  for  the 
pages  of  a  romance.  Rousseau's  admirers  have  puzzled  them- 
selves with  endeavouring  to  identify  the  localities,  (hough  he 
has  himself  stated  that  they  are ''  grosst^rement  alt^r6es." 
The  spot  on  which  the  beautiful ''  bosquet  de  Julie*'  is  sought 
for  is  now  a  potato-field.  Byron  says  that  the  trees  were  cut 
down  by  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,,  and  lavishes  some  un- 
worthy and  undeserved  abuse  upon  those  hospitable  eccle- 
siastics; bothehas  forgotten  to  ask  whether  the  bosquet  really 
ever  had  any  existence  except  in  Rousseau's  imagination. 
Byron  indeed  viewed  the  spot  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  h«s  been 
accurately  described  by  Rousseau,  called  up  all  the  poet's 
enthusiasm  and  inspiration. 

Clareiiftl  sweet  Clarens,  birthplace  of  deep  Love  I 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love;  the  snows  above 
The  very  glaciers  have  his  colours  caught. 
And  sunset  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly  :  the  rocks^ 
The  permiinent  crags,  tell  here  of  Lo«e,  who  sought 
In  Ihem  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks 
Whichslir^andslingthesoulwithhopethatwoos,  then  mock*     ^ 
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CSsrens!  by  heaFenly  Teel  thy  paths  are  irotl — 
Undying  liOve's,.  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains;  where  the  god 
h  a^pervading  life  and  light, — so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest  :  o'er  the  flower 
Hi»  eye  it  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown, 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
Passes  th^  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate  hour. 

AH  things  aire  here  of  him;^  from  the  black  pines, 
Which,  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrenis,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore, 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs;  and  the  wood, 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  sUnds  where  it  stood, 
QiTering  to  him  and  his  a  populous  solitude. 

A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 
And  fairy-form'd  and  maQy-colour'd  thijigs. 
Who  worship  him  with  not^s.qior^  sweet  than  words^ 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings. 
Fearless  and  fall  of  life  :  the  gush  of  springs. 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  Ami  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  th^  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend, 
Mingling,  and  jiiade  hy  Love  unto  one  mighty  end. 

Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot,  '^ 

Peopling  it  with  affections;  but  he  found  ' 
tt  was  tike  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings;  'twas  the  ground 
Where  ejirly  Love  bis  Psyche'a  rone  unlyoulid. 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness  :  'tis  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  soiind, 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness  ;  here  the  Rhone 
'Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'd  a.ihi'one.** 

"In  July,  1816,  Imadea  Yoyageroand  the  Lake  of  Geneva; 
and,  as  far  a«  my  own  observations  have  led  me  in  a  not 
uninterested  nor  inattentive  survey  of  all  the  scenes  most 
celebrated  by  Rousseau  in  his '  H^lolse,'  I  can  safely  say  that 
in  this  there  is  no  exaggeration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see 
Clarens  (with  the  scenes  arotipd  it—Vevey,  Chillon,  Bdveret, 
St.  Gingo,  Meillerie,  Evian,  and  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone) 
without  being  forcibly  struck  with  its  peculiar  adaptation  to 
ah^peraoDS  and -events  with  which  it  has  been  peopled.  But 
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ihi&  is  not  all;  the  feeling  with  which  all  aronnd  Clarens,  and 
the  opposite  rocks  of  Meillerie,  is  invested,  is  of  a  still  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with 
individual  passion;  it  is  a  seme  of  the  existence  of  (ove  in  its 
most  extended  and  sublime  capacity,  and  of  our  own  parti- 
cipation of  its  good  and  of  its  glory;  it  is  the  grei^t  principle 
or  the  universe,  which  is  there  more  condensed,  but  not  less 
manifested,  and  of  which,  though  knowing  ourselves.a  part, 
we  lose  our  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the  beauty  of  the 
whole.  If  Rousseau  had  never  written  nor  lived,  the  same 
associations  would  not  less  have  belonged  to  such  scenes. 
He  has  added  to  the  interest  of  his  works  by  their  adoption ; 
he  has  shown  his  sense  of  their  beauty  by  the  selection ;  but 
they  have  done  (hat  for  him  which  no  human  being  could  do 
for  them.  1  had  the  fortune  (good  or  evil  as  it  might  be)  to 
sail  from  MeiUerie  (where  we  landed  for  some  time)  to  St. 
Gingo  during  a  lake  storm,  which  added  to  the  magnificence 
ofall  around,  allhough  occasionally  accompanied  by-danger  to 
the  boat,  which  was  small  and  overloaded.  It  was  over  (his 
very  part  of  the  lake  that  Rousseau  has  driven  the  boat  of 
St.  Preux  and  Madame  Wolmar  to  Meillerie  for  shelter  du- 
ring a  tempest.  On  gaining  the  shore  at  St.  Gingo  I  found 
that  the  wind  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  blow  down 
some  fine  old  chestnut-trees  on  the  low^r  part  of  the  moun- 
tains." -^Byron. 

Ghailly,  the  residence  of  Rousseau's  friend  Madame  de 
Wai  ens,  lies  above  Glarens,  at  some  distance  from  the  road. 
The  house  still  exists. 

The  swelling  hills  and  vine-clad  slopes  which  form  the 
banks  of  the  lake  nearly  all  the  way  from  Geneva  here  give 
place  to  beetling  crags  and  lofty  precipices  rising  abruptly 
from  the  water's  edge.  The  road  sweeps  in  curves  round 
the  retired  bays  at  their  feet. 

The  village  of  Montrettx  is  prettier  in  itself  and  in  its 
situation  than  even  Clarens.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Dent 
(ie  Jaman,  across  which  runs  a  path  into  the  Simmenthai 
(Route  41). 

''It  is  celebrated  as  the  most  sheltered  spot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  remarkable  salubrity  of  its 
climate  renders  it  desirable  winter-quarters  for  invalids 
who  cannot  cross  the  Alps.  Very  good  accommodation  may 
be  had  in  the  village  inn.  Boarding  and  lodging  houses  are 
also  to  be  met  with  there.  The  traveller  who  turns  aside 
from  the  high-road  to  the  church-yard  of  Montreux  will 
carry  away  from  that  enchanting  spot  one  of  the  sweetest 
impressions  of  his  life.  The  statistical  researches  of  Sir  F. 
d'lvernojs  have  shown  that  Montreux  is  the  place  in  the 
world  where  (here  is  the  smallest  proportion  of  deaths  and  of 
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impradent  marriages.  The  old  pastor  Bridel,  the  head  of  this 
hai>py  community,  is  a  hale  mountaineer,  Tull  of  the  legends 
and  beauties  of  the  country  he  has  wandered  over  for  nearly 
80  years,  and  will  give  a  hearty  wel<^ome  to  the  traveller.  "—A. 
About  S  miles  Trom  Montreux  stands  the  picturesque  and 
renowned  Castle  ofChillon,  on  an  isolated  rock  surrounded 
by  deep  water,  but  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  shore  and 
of  the  road,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
It  was  built  in  123H  by  Amadeus  IV.  of  Savoy,  and  was  long 
used  as  a  state  prison,  where,  among  other  victims,  many  of 
the  early  reformers  were  immured.  When  Byron,  in  the 
Prisoner  ofChillon,  described  the  sufTerings  of  an  imaginary 
captive,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  real 
prisoner,  Bonnivard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  who  having  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  his  exertions  to 
free  the  Genevese  from  the  Savoyard  yoke,  was  seized  by  the 
duke's  emissaries,  and  secretlv  carried  off  to  this  castle. 
For  6  long  years  he  was  buried  in  its  deepest  dungeon,  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  ring  by  which  be 
was  attached  to  one  of  the  pillars  still  remain's,  and  the  stone 
floor  at  its  base  is  worn  by  his  constant  pacing  to  and  fro. 
Byron  afterwards  wrote  the  sonnet  on  Bonnivard,  t^om  which 
the  following  lines  are  taken : 

''ChillonI  thy  prison. is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altai;;  for  'twas  trod 

Until  his  very  steps  have  lel^  a  trace 

Wern,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

By  Bonnivard !  May  none  those  marks  efface ! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  Cod." 

At  length,  in  1536,  the  Swiss  wrested  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
flrom  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  of  Savoy.  Chillon  was  the  last 
plaice  which  held  out  for  him;  but  an  army  of  7000  Bernese 
besieging  it  by  land,  whi(e  the  gallles  of  the  Genevese  assault- 
ed it  by  water,  soon  compelled  it  to  surrender,  and  Bonnivard, 
with  other  captives,  was  set  free.  The  changes  which  had 
ocennred  durhig  the  years  of  his  emprisonment  almost  rea^ 
lised  the  legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  He  had  left  Geneva 
a  Catholic  state,  and  dependent  on  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  he 
found  here  firee,  and  a  republic,  publicly  professing  the  reform*^ 
ed  fliith. 

The  eastle  is  now  converted  into  a  magazine  for  miUtary 
stores.  A  curions  old  chapel  serves  as  a  powder-magazine, 
and  is  not  shown.  Strangers  are  readily  conducted  over 
other  parts  of  it,  and  (independent  of  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  building)  may  find  something  to  interest 
them  in  its  ''potenceet  caohots."  The  former  is  a  beam, 
black  with  age,  extended  across  one  of  the  vaults,  to  which 
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the  condemned  were  formerly  bung.  The  cachot  is  an- 
•ubliette,  K^hose  only  entrance  was  by  a  trap-door  in  the  floor 
above.  The  dungeon  of  Bonnivard  is  airy  and  spacious, 
consisting  of  two  aisles,  almost  like  a  church;  its  floor  and- 
one  side  are  formed  h^  the  IWing  rock,  and  it  is  lighted  by 
a  solitary  window.  Byron  inscribed  his  name  on  one  of  the- 
pillars,  but  it  is  far  more  lastingly  associated  with  the  spot 

"Lake  Leman  lies  by  ChlUon's  waits; 

A  thousand  teet  ia  depth  helow 

Us  massy  waters  meet  and  flow; 

Thus  much  ihe  fathom-line  was  sent 

From  Chillon's.snow-wb'ite  battlement  (?  ?),. 

Which  round  about  the  wave  enthrals  : 

A  double  dungeon-wall  and  wave 

Have  made— and  like  a  living  grave. 

Below  the  surfiice  of  the  lake 

The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay. 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day. 

In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old    , 

There  are  seven  columns  massy  and  grey. 

Dim  wilh  a  dull,  imprisoned  ray, 

A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 
-And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 

Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left. 

Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp, 

Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp.*' 
Byron  has  exaggerated  the  depth  oT  the  lake,  which  near 
Ihe  castle  does  not  exceed  280  ft.  "It  is  by  this  castle  that 
Rousseau  has  fixed  the  catastrophe  of  his  H^ioKse,  in  the 
rescue  of  one  of  her  children  by  Julie  firom  the  water ;  the 
shock  of  which,  and  the  illness  produced  by  the  immersion, 
is  the  cause  of  her  deatb." 

y  i  1 1  e  n  e  u  v  e— (/hn« ;  Croix  Blanche;  Lion  d'O,  both  indif- 
ferent)—is  a  smalland  ancient  wailed  town  of  1 480  inhabitants 
(Penniculus  of  the  Romans),  situated  at  the  £,  exti'emity  of 
the  lake,  where  the  road  quits  its  borders  to  enter  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone.  A  diligence  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  steamers 
to  convey  passengers  on  to  B^x,  where  there  are  good  sleep- 
ing-quarters. 

About  a  mile  from  Villeneuve  lies  a  small  island,  the  only 
one  in  the  lake :  it  is  thus  nientioned  by  Byron  in  the  Pri- 
soner of  Ghillon  :— 

"And  then  there  was  a  liltte  isle, 

Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile. 
The  only  one  in  view; 

A  sniall  green  isle,  it  se.eniM  no  more, 

Scarce. broader  than  my  dungeon-floor. 
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fiut  in  it  there  w<*re  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  moiint«in~breexe, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 
Of  gentle  breath  and  hue.*' 

The  commencement  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Rhone  is  dreary 
and  uninteresting.  The  low  ground  is  a  flat  alluvial  deposit, 
formed  by  mud  broagbt  down  by  the  river,  and  ^till  remain- 
ing in  the  state  of  a  barren  and  unwholesome  morass.  The 
encroachments  of  the  land  upon  the  lake  even  within  the 
period  of  historical  record  have  been  very  great.  Port  Vallais, 
Portus  Yallesias  of  the  Romans,  in  their  time  stood  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  but  is  now  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  inland ;  the  intervening  tract  has  been  gained  since. 
The  Rhone  itself  creeps  slowly  along,  impeded  by  its  wind- 
ings, and  as  it  were  burdened  with  mud  very  unlike  the 
.  torrent  of  azure  and  crystal  which  bursts  out  of  the  lake  at 
Geneva.  Upon  this  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  Bivico,  the  first  Helvetian  chief  mentioned  in  history, 
defeated,  b.c.  107  (the  6iBth  year  of  Rome),  the  Roman 
Torces  under  Lucius  Cassius,  slaying  their  general  and  com- 
pelling his  army  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  above  Yvjorne  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  1584.  A.  good  wine  now  grows  on  the 
slope. 

S  3/i  L' Aigle  —  (Inn :  La  Croix  Blanche)  —  a  village  of 
1650  inhabitants  {Aquileia),  Black  marble  is  quarried  near 
*  this. 

1  Bew-^  (Inns :  L'Union,  good.  It  comprises  a  boarding- 
bouse  and  an  establishment  of  baths,  supplied  from  a  sul- 
phureous spring  rising  in  the  vicinity,  which  causes  Bex  to  be 
resorted  to  as  a  watering-place  in  summer.  Guides,  horses^ 
and  chars-^banc  for  excursions  among  the  mountains  may 
be  hired  here.— L'Ours.) 

Bex,  a  Tillage  of  3000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  high 
road  to  the  Simplon,  is  chiefly  remarlrable  for  its  Salt-Mines 
and  S<auWorks.  Salt  has  been  obtained  from  brine-springs 
here  since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  For  a  long  time 
they  belonged  to  a  merchant  family  of  Augsburg  named 
Zobel,  but  they  are  now  property  of  the  government  of  the 
canton.  Bown  to  1823  the  brine-springs  alone  furnished 
the  salt,  and  tl^ey  were  gfadually  (filing,  when  M.  Gharpen- 
tier  suggested  the  plan  of  driving  shafts  and  gaUeries  into 
the  mountain  in  search  of  rock-salt.  The  result  was  the 
discovery  of  a  large  and  rich  vein  of  the  mineral,  which  has 
been  traced  for  a  distance  of  4000  ft.  and  for  a  height  of  600 
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feet,  varying  in  thickness  from  S  ft.  to  50  ft.;  and  the  annual 
produce  of  salt  is  now  augmented  to  20,000  or  30,000  quin- 
tals.   Strangers  visiting  Bex  commonly  pay  a  visit  to  the 
mines,  which  are  situated  about  9  miles  off,  in  the  valley  of 
La  Gryonne.    A  steep  road,  but  practicable  for  chars^a-banc, 
leads  through  most  beautiful  «cenery  to  the  entrance  of  the 
mines.    The  salt  is  obtained  either  from  the  brine-springs, 
six  or  seven  of  which,  of  various  degrees  of  strength,  burst 
forth  in  different  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  or 
from  the  rock-salt,  which,  after  being  extracted  by  the  help 
of  gunpowder,  is  broken  into  pieces,  thrown  into  large  re- 
servoirs, called  dessaloirs,  cut  in  the  anhydrite  rock  (sul- 
phate of  lime  without  water)  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain, 
and  there  dissolved  in  water.    Each  reservoir  is  usually  filled 
with  water  3  times.    The  2  first  solutions  ( lessivages)  fur- 
nish a  liquor  with  25  or  26  per  cent,  of  salt ;  the  3rd  is  much 
weaker,  having  only  5  or  6  per  cent.    The  brine,  either 
from  the  sources  or  from  these  reservoirs,  containing  above 
SO  per  cent,  of  salt,  is  conveyed  in  pipes  made  of  fir-wood 
at  once  to  the  boiling-house  (maison  de  cuile);  that  which 
is  less  strong  must  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  graduation 
in  the  long  buildings  or  sheds,  open  at  the  sides,  which  are 
passed  at  fiexvieux  and  Devins,  between  Bex  and  the  mines. 
These  evaporating-houses,  or  maisons  de  graduation,  are 
filled  up  to  the  roof  with  stacks  of  fagots  of  thorn-wood, 
over  which  the  salt  water,  after  being  raised  to  the  roof  by 
pumps,  is  allowed  to  trickle  drop  by  drop.    The  separation 
of  the  water  in  passing  through  colanders,  and  it^  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  as  it  falls,  produce  rapid  and  considerable 
evaporation  of  the  watery  particles,  while  the  gypsum  dis- 
solved in  it  adheres,  in  passing,  to  the  twigs^  and  crystal - 
izes  around  them.    The  water  is  thus  made  to  ascend  and 
descend  several  times;  it  becomes  stronger  each  time,  and 
at  length  is  brought  to  the  condition  of  saturated  brine,  fit 
for  boiling  in  the  salt-pans.    It  will  easily  be  perceived  how 
much  fbel  is  thus  spared  by  not  subjecting  the  weak  solution 
to  the  fire  at  first. 

This  short  explanation  may  enable  the  visitor  to  under •> 
stand  the  process  pursued  in  the  mines.  The  principal  mines 
are  those  called  Du  Fandement  and  DuBouiUet;  the  latter 
contains  a  gallery  driven  horizontally  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  for  a  distance  of  6636  ft.,  7  1/2  ft.  high  and  5  ft. 
wide.  At  400  ft.  from  its  entrance  is  the  round  reservoir, 
80  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  ft.  deep,  excavated  in  the  rock, 
without  any  support  to  its  roof.  In  it  the  weak  w«ter  is 
collected,  which  requires  to  undergo  the  process  of  gradua- 
tion. A  little  farther  on  is  another  irregular  reservoir,  7933 
feet  in  extent,  supported  by  pillars,  and  destined  to  hold  the 
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stronger  brine  fit  for  the  sali-fMns  without  unclergoiBg  any 
inierinediate  process. 

Many  beautiful  mhierals  are  obtained  from  the  salt-mines^ 
of  Bexr-such  as  very  clear  crystals  of  selenite,  muriacite, 
anhydrite,  etc. 

There  is  a  short  but  difficult  path  (Route  58)  from  Bex  to 
Sioii  by  the  Bergfall  of  L,es  Diablerets.  A  guide  would  b« 
required  for  this  journey. 

A  little  way  above  Bex  a  curious  discovery  was  made,  a 
few  years  ago,  of  a  warm  sulphureous  spring  in  the  very  bed 
of  I  he  Rhone.  It  has  been  enclosed,  and  employed  in  sup- 
plying medicinal  baths,  the  healing  properties  of  which  are 
attributed  to  the  quantity  of  azote  gas  contained  in  the 
water.  '  < 

*' Journeying  upward  by  the  Rhone, 
That  there  came  down  a  torrent  from  the  Alps, 
1  enter*dwhere  a  key  nnioeks  a  kingdom : 
The  monnlains  closing,  and  the  road,  the  river 
Filling  the  narrow  space."— K^^er^. 

Such  is  the  scene  presented  to  the  traveller  at  the  JBridge 
of  St.  Maurice,  which  spans  the  rapid  river  with  one  bold 
arch,  70  ft.  wide,  leaning  for  support  (appuyt^)  on  the  rt.  side 
upon  the  Dent  de  Morcies  and  on  the  1.  upon  the  Dent  de 
Midi^  whose  bases  are  pushed  so  far  forward  as  barely  to  leave 
room  for  the  river. 

The  bridge,  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Romans,  is  not 
older  than  the  15th  century,  but  may  possibly  rest  on  Roman 
fQiradations.  It  unites  the  canton  Vaud  with  the  cantpnVal- 
lais ;  and  a  gate  at  one  end,  now  removed,  formerly  served  to 
close  the  passage  up  and  down  :  a  circumstance  alluded  to  in 
the  lines  of  Rogers.  A  small  fort  was  erected  by  the  Swiss 
in  i832,  above  the  road,  to  defend  the  pass.  Here  our  route 
is  joined  by  the  road  from  Geneva  along  the  S.  shore  of  the 
lake,  through  St.  Gingolph.    (Route  57.) 

No  one  can  cross  the  bridge  of  St.  Maurice  without  being 
struck  with  the^changc  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  cantons.  The  neatness  and  industry  of  the  Yaudois 
are  exchanged  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards  for 
filth  and  beggary^  equally  apparent  in  the  persons  and  habi- 
tations of  (he  vallaisans.  xbeir  physical  condition  is  la- 
mentable ;  no  patt  of  Switzerland  is  afflicted  4o  a  greater  ex- 
tent with  the  maladies  of  gottre  and  cretinism  (S19)>  dnd 
the  victims  of  them  shock  the  traveller's  sight  at  every 
step. 

Immediately  beyond  the  bridge,  squeezed  in  between  the 
mountain  and  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  stands 

.3/^  St.  Maurice— (/nn  :  L'Union,  iolerably  good)  — a 
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town  of  1050  hihabitants,  occupying  (he  site  of  the  Roman 
Agaunum.  It  owes  its  present  name  to  the  tradition  thai 
Che  Theban  Legion,  under  the  command  of  St.  Maurice,  suf-* 
fered  martyrdom  here  by  order  of  Maiimian,  a.d.  302,  be- 
cause they  refujsed  4o  abjure  Christianity. 

The  Abbey,  founded  in  honour  of  S%,  'Maurice  by  Sigis- 
roond  King  of  Burgundy,  contains  in  its  Treasury  a  museum 
of  ancient  art.  Here  are  preserved  a  vase  of  Saracenic  work- 
manship, presented  by  Charlemagne ;  a  croiier  of  gold,  in 
ihe  shape  of  a  spire,  the  niches  of  it  filled  with  figures  an 
inch  high,  most  elaborately  worked ;  a  chalice  of  agate,  pre-^ 
sen  led  by  Charlemagne;  another,  given  by  Bertha  Queen  of 
Burgundy,  and  several  besides,  of.a  very  early  date. 

"The  Church  was  much  damaged  by  fire  in  the  17th  cen^ 
tury,  but  the  tower  Js  unaltered,  and  several  Roman  inscrip- 
tions are  built  into  its  walls.**— P. 

On  quitting  the  town  we  perceive  on  tb.e  right,  upon  a 
projectmg  platform  of  rock  considerably  above  the  road,  the 
Hermitage  of  Ndtrje  Dame  des  Sex,  Lower  down  on  the 
road  is  the  chapel  of  Yeriolez,  raised  on  the  precise  spot  of 
the  Theban  massacre  (I),  and  covered  with  rude  frescoes. 
In  the  autunm  of  1835  a  torrent  of  mud  descended  from  the 
summit  of  the  Dent^de  Midi  into  the  Vallats  near  Evionaz. 
It  covered  the  high  road  for  a  length  of  900  ft.,  and* over- 
whelmed many  fields,  and  orchards,  and  some  few  houses;  but 
no  lives  were  lost,  as  the  slow  progress  of  the  current  allow- 
ed every  one  time  to  remove  out  of  its  way.  It  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  caused  by  a  glacier  bursting  and  sweep- 
ing along  with  it  the  debris  of  the  Moraine,  which  it  con- 
verted into  mud.  Blocks  of  stone,  many  tons  in  weight, 
were  carried  down  with  it,  and  floated  Uke  corks  on  the  sui^ 
face. 

This  part  oflhe  valley  has  a  dreary  and  barren  aspect  from 
the  quantity  of  bare  gravel  and  broken  rock  strewed  over  it. 

About  0  1/2  miles  from  St.  Maurice,  4  from  Martigny,  is 
the  famous  Waterfall  of  the  Salienche,  which  here  descends 
into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  out  of  a  narrow  ravine,  appa- 
rently excavated  by  its  waters.  The  perpendicular  descent 
of  the  stream  is  about  280  feet,  but  the  final  leap  of  the 
cascade  not  more  than  120  feet.  It  is  a  fine  object,  both 
from  its  volume  and  height,  visible  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance up  and  dowur  It  is  best  seen  in  a  sunny  morning 
before  12  o'clock,  when  the  iris,  formed  in  the  cloud  of  spray, 
hovers  over  it.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Mieville  sends 
forth^  an  importunate  crowd  of  beggars  and  self-appointed 
guides  to  conduct  travellers  from  tie  road  to  the  fall,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  yards.  Before  reaching  Martigny  wo 
cross  another  stream,  the  Trlent,  descending  from  the  ct\e^ 
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bralecl  pass  of  the  T<He  Noire.  On  tlie  outskirts  of  Affartigny, 
upon  a  commanding  rock,  rises  the  casi'le  or  La  Balie,  for- 
inerty  a  stronghold  of  the  archbishops  of  Sion.  The  deep 
dangeon  beneath  its  ull  tower  is  only  accessible  by  a  trap- 
door in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  above.  The  river  Dranse 
passes  out  into  the  Rhone,  between  La  Batie  aad 
S  1/4  Martigny  (Route  59). 

ROUTE  67. 

GBN BTA  TO  MARTIGIIY,  BT  THOIfON  AND  MBILLEftlB,    ALOIIG 
THE  SOUTH  SHORB  OF  THB  LAKE  OF  GBIIETA. 

14  3/4  posts  «  68  English  miles. 

The.  greater  part  of  this  road  lies  through  the  Sardinian 
territory,  but  for  the  convenience  of  reference  it  is  placed 
here. 

After  quitting  Geneva  by  the  Porte  de  Rive,  a  fine  view 
opens  out  on  the  right;  beyond  the  daleve  rises  the  Mdle, 
and  the  vista  of  the  valley  of  the  Arve  is  terminated  by  the 
Buet,  by  Mont  Blanc  and  its  glaciers.  The  shore  of  the  lake 
is  dotted  over  with  villas  of  the  Genevese.  One  of  these  near 
the  village  of  Cologny,  the  Campagna  Diodati,  is  interesting 
as  having  been  the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  in  1816.  He  wrote 
here  a  great  part  of  the  3rd  canto  of  Childe  Harold  and  the 
tragedy  of  Manfred. 

Beyond  the  village  of  Corsier  the  Genevan  territory  is  left, 
and  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  aiid  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Chabtais,  which  extends  along  the  lake  as  far  as  St. 
Gingolph.  A  monotonous  plain  is  traversed  in  order  to 
reach 

21/2  Douvaine  *,  the  first  Sardinian  post-station,  where 
passports  and  basgage  are  examined. 

8  T  h  0  n  0  n— (inn :  Les  Balances,  improved  of  late  )->an 
ancient  town  of  3740  Inhabitants,  originaUy  capital  of  the 
Ghablais. 

'  On  quitting  Thonon  we  pass  on  the  left,  between  the  road 
and  the  lake,  Bipaille,  anciently  an  Augustine  convent, 
founded  byAmadeus  VIll.  of  Savoy,  in  which  he  ended  his 
days,  having  assumed  the  cowl  of  an  Augustine  monk.  He 
abdicated,  in  succession,  the  dukedom  of  Savoy,  the  Papacy 
(into  which  he  had  been  installed  with  the  title  of  Felix  Y .) 
and  the  bishop's  see  of  Geneva.  He  resided  here  after  his  second 
abdication,  passing  his  time,  not  in  the  austere  penance  of 
an  anchorite,  but  in  weaving  political  intrigues  and  laying 

*  Douvaines  3  1.  Tlionon  6  I.  1/8.  Evian  8.  Lc  Boveret  12. 
•^Livre  de  potU. 
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enlen  Ibc  v«|ley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  high  road  of  ihc  Sim- 
plon«  within  2  1/a  miles  of 
6  2/3  Sion  (Route  59). 

ROUTE  5». 

THE  PASSAGE. OF  THE  SIMPLON  ;  MAltTIG!«Y  TO  MILAN,  »T  SIOX, 
BRIEG,  AMD  DOMO  D*OSSOLA. 

36  1/2  nosts»  176  English  miles. 

This  grand  and  excellent  road  is  tolerably  veil  suppJicdf 
▼ith  post-horses,  but  travellers  i^ho  require  more  than  two- 
to  their  carriage  must  bespeak  them  by  avant-courier,  if  they 
wish  to  avoid  delays.  WilU  post-horses  the  journey  may 
barely  be  accomplished  in  3,  of  easily  in  3  1/3  days^  resting 
1st  night  at  Brieg,  2d  at  Bavcno,  3rd  at  Milan;  or,  1st  at 
Turtman,  2nd  at  Domo  d'Ossola,  3rd  at  Arona.  There  is  a 
tolerably  comfortable  inn  at  Simplon,  near  the  summit  of  the 
pass. 

Diligences  go  4  times  a-week  from  Milan,  making  hiimerou9 
halls,  and  performing  the  distance  to  Milan  in  iiot  less  thait 
3  days  and  nights.  ,     ^  ,     «    . 

The  picturesque  round  tower  of  the  castle  of  La  Batie,. 
rising  on  a  rock,  with  a  village  at  Us  foot,  is  seen  some  tirtte 
before  the  town  of  Marligny  is  reached.  It  was  destroyed  by 
George  Superax  in  1516.  ^  «  ,     * 

Martigny  (German  Marlinach ).—innj,:  Post, good,  the 
best;  Cygne,  tolerably  good  and  moderate;  daily  *la We 
d*h6te,  3 1'r.,  wine  included.— La  Tour- 

Martigny  (Octodums  of  ihe  Romans )  consists  of  two 
parts— the  one  sitnated  on  the  Simplon  road,  the  other,  Bourj; 
de  Marligny,  more  than  a  mile  distant  up  the  valley  of  the 
Dranse.  lis  position  on  the  high  road  of  the  Simplon,  at  the 
termination  of  the  char-road  from  the  St.  Bernard,  and  the 
mule-path  from  Cbamouni,  renders  it  the  constant  resort  of 
travellers.  It  is  a  small  town  of  no  prepossessing  appearance, 
1480  Fr.  ft.  above  the  sea,  placed  near  the  spot  where  the 
Rhone  receives  the  Dranse,  a  torrent  by  which  Martigny  itself 
'  and  the  village  of  Bourg  do  Martigny  have  been  twice  nearly 
destroyed,  in  1545  and  in  1618.  Marks  of  the  last  inundation 
(described  in  Route  109)  are  still  visible  on  the  walls  of  many 
ofthe  houses,  and  the  massive  construction  of  the  lower  walb 
of  the  post-house  is  designed  to  protect  it  from  the  eflPects  of 
similar  caUstrophes.  The  monks  of  St.  Bernard  have  (heir 
head-quarters  in  a  Convent  within  the  town,  from  which  the 
members  stationed  on  Oie  G^eat  St.,  Bernard  are  relieved  at 
intervals.  The  Monastery  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  is  ql 
kiurney  of  10  hours, from  hence.    ( See  Route  108. ) 

The  valley  of  Chamounl  may  be  reached  in  ^  hours  by  rlhe 
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pdFses  or  tbe  Tdle  Noire  (R  116),  or  Col  de  Aalmc  (Roule 
117). 

The  Waterfall  of  the  Sallenche  is  4  miles  f^om  Martigny, 
lower  down  the  valley.    (See  p.  214.) 

At  Marttgny  the  Rhone  makes  an  abrupt  bend,  forming 
nearly  a  right  angle.  For  ibany  miles  above  the  town  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  a  flat  swamp, 
rendered  desolate  and  unwholesome  by  the  overflowings  of 
the  jfthine  and  its  tributaries,  which,  not  being  carried  ofl*  by 
a  suflicient  declivity  in  their  beds,  stagnate,  and  eihalea  most 
injurious  malaria  under  the  rays  of  a  buVning  sun.  From  this 
eause  and  the  absence  of  pure  drinking-waier,  the  valley  is  a 
hotbed  of  disease;  its  inhabitants  are  dreadfully  aflDictedwith 
goitre  (S  19),  cretinism,  and  agties;  and  the  appearance  of 
decrepitude,  deformity ,  and  misery,  arrests  the  traveller's 
attention  at  every  step.  A  lolerabie  wine,  called  Coquempiii, 
is  grown  upon  the  hills;  the  low  flats- produce  little  except 
rushes,  rank  grass,  and  alders.  The  mountains  which  here 
bound  the  valley  have  a  bare  and  desolate  aspect. 

3  1/i  Riddes.  After  crossing  the  Rhone  the  road|>a8ses 
fhe  foot-^path  leading  to  the  Diablerets  (  Route  58),  and  soon 
^fler  the  twin  castles  of  Sion  appear  in  sight. 
.  2  1/*  iSi6n  (German  Sitten ).  —  inns:  Poste;  Croix 
Blanche,  dirty.  This  town,  anciently  the  capitalof  the  Seduni, 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose  predecessors  were  at  one  time 
among  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  seigneurs  in  Switzer- 
land, and  who  still  convoke  and  preside  over  the  General 
Assemblies  of  this  democratic  canton*  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  Yallais,  and  has  2450  inhabitants.  It  has  no  less  than  :t 
extensive  castles,  which  give  the  town  a  picturesque,  and 
feudal  aspect  from  a  distance.  Tourbillon,  the  castle  seen  on 
the  1.  In  advancing  from  Martigny,  built  1492,  and  long  the 
bishop's  residence,  is  now  a  complete  ruin.  That  on  the  left, 
or  S.  peak,  called  Valerta,  contains  a  very  ancient  chureh; 
and  serves  now  as  a  Catholic  seminary.  Beneath  there  is  a 
third  castle,  called  Majoria,  from  the  majors»or  ancient 
governors  of  the  Yallais,  its  first  occupants;  it  was  burnt  in 
1788  by  a  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  oC 
the  town.  The  Jesuits  have  a  Convent  in  the  town ;  they 
have  formed  a  collection  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Vallais. 

The  Bospital,  under  the  care  of  the  Sceurs  de  la  Charity, 
contains  many  victims  of  goitre  and  cretinism,  the  prevailing 
maladies  of  the  district. 

There  is  a  mule-path  from  this  over  the  mountains  to  Bex, 
pas»i08  tbe  Diablerets  (Route  58). 

.Above  Sion  German  is  the  prevailing  language  of  the 
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a  1/i  Sicrre  (Germ.  Siders )— /nn  :Soleil,  a  homble 
one. 

Mules  may  be  hired  here  for  the  ascent  of  the  remarkable 
Pass  of  the  Gemmi  (Rome  38).  The  path  leading  to  it  by  the 
Baths  of  Loeche  turns  out  of  the  post-road  a  litlle  way  beyond 
the  town,  before  reaching  the  bridge.  It  is  steep  but  highly 
romantic. 

The  posl-road,  after  crossing  the  Rhone,  and  winding  for 
some  distance  among  irregular  hillocks,  passes,  on  (he  rt. 
bank  of  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  of  the  Dala,  the 
picturesque  village  of  Louche.  The  Baths  are  situated  about 
9  miles  above  the  village;  a  char-road  leads  to  them.  Tra- 
vellers coming  from  the  Simplon  turn  aside  here  to  visit 
them,  and  ascend  the  Gemmi.    (Rnute  38). 

«  1/i  Tourtemagne  (Germ.  Turlmau)— (/nn  :  Poste, 
Lion  or  Sun  (?)  tolerably  good,  but  dear).  20  minutes'  walk 
behind  the  inn  is  a  Cascade  of  some  repute  among  tourists. 
The  volume  of  water  is  considerable.  It  is  on  the  whole 
inferior  to  the  fall  of  the  Sallenche  near  Martigny,  but  the 
scene  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  entire  seclusion.  The 
neighbourhood  is  overspread  with  marshes  and  stagnant 
pools. 

2  1/i  Yisp  (Viege),  a  miserable  village,  with  no.  good 
inn,  but  Gnely  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Yisp  with  the 
Rhone.  The  valley  divides  at  some  distance  above  Visp  into 
two  branches  ;  the  I  leads  to  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa  by  the 
pass  of  the  Moro,  one  of  the  finest  in  Switzerland  (Route  105); 
that  on  the  rt.  ascends  the  vale  of  St.  Nicholas  to  the  Mont 
Cervin  (Route  106). 

The  Gamsen  and  other  torrents  which  fall  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  Vallais  are  most  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  vil- 
lages and  cottages  on  their  banks.  The  bed  of  the  torrent 
Yisp  is  4  metres  above  a  part  of  the  village,  and^he  Saltine 
is  3  metres  higher  than  Brieg.  The  miserable  and  poverty- 
stricken  inhabitants  are  in  consequence  obliged  to  construct 
very  considerable  dykes  to  restrain  them,  but  evep  these  de- 
fences are  liable  to  destruction  every  2  or  3  years. 

The  desolation  which  the  torrents  spread  over  the  fields,  by 
their  debris,  will  attract  the  rei^ark  of  every  traveller;  and 
the  evil  is  constantly  increasing,  as  the  beds  of  the  torrents 
rise  as  fast  as  the  dykes  arc  raised  to  restrain  them,  till  they 
flow  along  the  top  of  a  colossal  aqueduct  or  wall  of  loose  rocks, 
which  the  road  ascends  and  descends  like  a  hill. 

The  ascent  of  the  Simplon  properly  begins  at  Glys,  a  vil- 
lage distinguished  by  its  large  church;  but,  as  the  post-house 
and  inn  arc  both  situated  atBrieg,  a  detour  of  about  3  miles  is 
made  to  pass  through  it. 

1  1/2  Brieg.    (The  Inn^  Hdtel  d'Angleterre  (post),  is  tiic 
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tt^oal  halting-place  of  travellers  before  or  after  crossing  the 
Simplon  :  it  contains  50  beds,  but  is  not  very  comrortabic  ) 
Bi'jeg  is  a  small  town  or  650  inhabitants^  situated  on  a  sunny 
slope  by  (he  side  or  the  Saltine,  and  overlool^iog  the  course  or 
t()e  Rhone,  which  here  naalies  a  sharp  bend.  The  most  con- 
spicuous building  is  the  Jesuits'  College,  The  number  of  bro* 
thers  at  present  (1837)  does  not  eiceed  10,  and  their  pupils 
amount  to  only  30.    Ttiere  is  also  an  Vrsuline  Convent. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone  above  Brieg,  and  the 
Ifoute  to  the  Grimsel  and  Gries,  are  described  in  Routes  88 
and  29. 

At  Brieg  the  Simplon  road  quits  the  vale  of  the  Rhone, 
beginning  lo^iscend  immediately  from  ihe  post-house.  The 
(listance  from  Brieg  toDomo  d'Ossola  is  15  leagues==:about  4<X 
English  miles;  and  the  journey  usually  occupies  10  hours — 
1  to  reach  Simplon,  and  3  1/2  thence  to  Donio  d  Ossola.  On 
foot  it  will  take  full  10  hours'  good  walkiug  to  go  from  Brieg 
to  Domo  d*OssoU. 

The  construciion  of  a  route  over  the  Simplon  was  decided 
I^pon  by  Napoleon  immediately  after  the  battleofMarongo,while 
the  recollection  of  his  own  diflicult  passage  of  the  Alps  by 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  (at  that  time  one  of  the  easiest  Alpine 
passes)  was  fresh  in  his  memory.  The  plans  and  surveys  by 
^hich  the  direction  of  the  road  was  determined,  were  made  by 
M.  Cdard,  and  a  large  port,ion  of  the  works  was  executed  un-. 
derthesuperinlendence  of  that  able  engineer.  Itwascornmen- 
^cd  on  the  Italian  side  in  1800  and  ontheSwis&in  1801.  It  took 
^  years  to  complele,.lhougb  it  was  barely  passable  in  1805,  and 
{nore  than  30,000  men  were  employed  on  it  atone  time.  To  give 
a  notion  of  the  colossal  nature  of  the  undertaking,  it  may  be 
nienlicned  that  th^e  number  of  bridges,  great  and  small,  con- 
structed for  the  passage  of  the  road  between  Brieg  ai^d  Sesto 
amounts  to  611,  in  addition  to  the  far  more  vast  and  costly 
constructions,  such  as  terraces  of  massive  masonry  miles  in 
length;  of  10  galleries,  either  cut  out  Qflhe  living  rock  or 
built  of  solid  stone;  and  of  20  houses  of  refuge  to  shelter  tra- 
vellers, and  lodge  the  lal^ourers  constantly  employed  in  taking 
care  of  the  i^oad.  Its  breadth  is  throughout  at  least  25  ft., 
in  some  places  30  ft.,  and  the  a\erage  slope  qo^here  exceeds 
0  inches/in  6. 1/2  feet. 

To  use  the  eloquent  words  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  *'  the 
$implon  may  be  safely  said  to  be  the  most  wonderful  of  useful 
works,  because  our  canals  and  docks  surpass  it  ii}  utility, 
acience,  and  magnitude,  but  they  have  no  grandeur  to  the  eye. 
its  peculiar  character  is,  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  those  monu- 
ments that  at  once  dazzle  the  imagination  by  their  splendour 
and  are  subservient  to  general  convenience."  It  may  be 
observed  in  addition  that  (exc($pt  tl)e  Cenis)  the  Simplon  wa%. 
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the  first  of  iheipvat  carriage-r<MMlst>peiied  acroMthe  W-  Alp&; 
mid,  tboitgh  oibers  ^ince  constructed  surpass  it  in  some  res* 
pects,  especially  in  tlie  elevation  attained  (0.  g.  the  Stelvio), 
yet  this  bas  tbe  merit  of  originality,  and  the  others  are  mere 
(*o(Hes.  This  is  the  first  eiample  of  the  triumph  of  human 
power  and  Intellect  over  nature,  apparently  invincible. 

The  cost  of  this  road  averaged  aboiHt  t6,0002.  per  league 
(f .  0. 400,000  fr.)  The  object  of  Napoleon  in  its  formation  i^ 
well  marked  by  the  question  which,  on  two  diflPerent  ocra- 
Fions,  he  first  asked  of  he  engineer  sent  to  him  to  report 
progress—"  Le  canon,  quand  pourra-t-il  ffasser  au  Simplon?'* 


The  postmasters  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  have  th^ 
right  to  attach  one  extra  horse  to  light  carriages  and  2  or  more 
to  heavy  ones  in  ascending  (he  mountain  :  indeed,  as  many 
as  eight  horses  are  sometimes  required  io  drag  up  a  heavy 
hindau.  Berisol,  the  first  posthouse  above  Brieg,  is  some- 
times without  horses,  in  which  case  those  from  Brieg  are  taken 
on  for  two  stages.  By  following  the  old  char-road  the  pedes- 
trian may  abridge  the  distance  to  the  summit  by  several 
Trifles  ;  but  it  is  rough,  and  more  fatiguing  than  the  carriage- 
road. 

The  ascent  of  the  Simplon  begins  at  once  from  the  post- 
house  in  Brieg.  About  1/2  a  mile  above  the  town  the  road 
passes,  on  the  rt.,  the  lofty  covered  bridge  over  the  Saltine^ 
now  little  used,  since  most  vehicles  make  the  detour  by  Brieg 
Instead  of  going  direct  to  or  from  Glys,  whither  this  bridge 
conducts.  I'he  road  then  makes  a  wide  sweep,  turning  away 
from  the  Glylzhorn,  the  mountain  which  bounds  the  valley 
on  the  rt.,  towards  the  Breilhorn,  oh  the  opposite  side,  skirl* 
ing  a  little  hill  dotted  with  white  chapels  and  crowned  by  a 
cnlvery.  It  then  again  approaches  the  sorge  of  the  Saltine, 
skirling  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
torrent  is  seen  at  a  vast  depth,  forcing  its  way  among  black 
and  bristling  slatc-rocks,  which  seem  still  shattered  by  the 
convulsion  which  first  gave  a  passage  to  its  waters.  It  is  a 
scene  of  grandeur,  almost  of  terror.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
ravine,  high  above  his  head,  the  traveller  may  discern  the  gla- 
ciers under  which  the  road  is  carried,  but  which  he  will 
require  at  least  3  good  hours  to  reach,  on  account  of  the  .si- 
nuosities of  the  route.  Looking  back,  he  will  perceive  the 
valley  ( f  the  Rhone,  as  far  as  Tourtemagne,  spread  out  as  a 
map  at  his  feet;  Brieg  and  Naters  remain  long  in  sight.  It 
is  a  corstint  pull  against  the  collar  from  Brieg  to  the  second 
refuge.  Here  the  road,  carried  for  some  distance  nearly  on 
a  level,  is  compelled  to  bend  round  the  valley  of  the  Ganther 
until  it  can  cross  the  torrent  which  traverses  it  by  another 


lofty  bridge,  called  Pcni  de  Gonther,  The  upfier  end  of  I  his 
fwild  ravine  is  subject  to  avalanches  almost  every  winter,  Mkb 
€now  of  which  nearly  (IHs  it  up,  and  reaches  sometimes  to  the 
€rown  of  the  arch.  This  bridge  is  loft  uncovered,  from  the 
fear  justly  entertained  by  the  engineers  that  the  terrific  gusts 
or  currents  of  air  which  accompany  the  fall  of  an  avalanche 
might  blow  the  arch  entirely  off,  were  much  resistance  of  flat 
timber-woik  presented  to  it.  The  road  originally  traversed 
a  eatlery  cut  in  the  rock  near  this,  but  it  has  been  removed. 
Alter  crossing  the  bridge  the  road  turns  down  the  opiMMite 
«ide,  and  then  ascends  by  several  zigzags  to  ihe  third  refuge, 
called 

2  1/S  Ber  esa  I,  or  Persal,  a  homely  tavern,  consisting  of  i 
buildings  connected  by  a  roof  across  the  road,  where  a  few 
posthorses  are  kept,  and  brandy,  cheese,  milk,  and  such-like 
refreshments  may  be  procured.  It  may  be  reached  in  2  1/9 
liniirs  from  Brieg. 

The  first  gallery  which  the  road  traverses  is  that  of  Schalbet, 
93  feet  Jong— 1195  metres  above  Glys.  Near  this,  and  hence 
Co  the  summit,  should  the  sky  be  clear,  the  traveller's  attention 
will  be  riveted  by  the  glorious  view  of  the  Bermse  Alps, 
which  bound  the  Vallais  and  form  Uie  rt.-hand  wall  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone.  The  glittering  white  peaks  of  the 
Breithorn,  Jungfrau,and  Mdiich  are  magnificent  objects  in 
ibis  scene,  while  below  them  is  spread  out  the  glacier  of 
Alctsch,  one  of  tiie  most  extensive  in  the  Al|)s. 

Fifth  Refuge,  called  Schalliet.  **  Here  a  picture  of  desoialion 
surrounds  the  traveller.  Tlie  pine  has  no  loi^ger  the  scanty 
pittance  of  soil  which  it  requires  for  nourishment;  the  hardy 
but  beautiful  Alpine  flower  ceases  to  embellish  ifae  sterile 
solitude;  and  the  eye  wanders  over  snow  and  glacier,  frav- 
tnred  rock  and  roaring  cataraci,  relieved  only  by  that  stupen- 
dous monument  of  human  labour  the  road  itself,  winding 
along  the  edges  of  precipices,  penetrating  the  primeval  gra* 
n i I e.  striding  over  thefurions  torrent,  and  burrowing  through 
<Jark  and  dripping  grottoes  beneath  accumulated  masses  of 
ice  and  snow.'*— Johnson. 

The  portion  of  the  road  between  the  fifth  refuge  and  the 
tiimmit  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  at  the  season  when 
avalanches  fall,  and  tourmentes  arise,  on  which  account  it  is 
provided  withe  places  of  shelter,  viz.  3  galleries,  a  refuges, 
and  a  hospice,  within  a  distance  of  not  more  than  3000  n»etres. 
The  head  of  the  ^rge  of  Schalbet,  a  wild  recess  in  the  ilanks 
of  the  mount  Simplon.  or  Monte  Leone,  is  filled  up  with 
glaciers,  beneath  which,  along  the  edge  of  a  yawning  abyss, 
f^e  road  is  necessarily  conducted. 'These  fields  of  everlasting 
ice.  forming  the  Kallwasser  glacier,  in  the  hrat  of  summer 
feed  4  er  ft  furious  terrcnts,  the  sources  of  tbc  Sattiiic,  and  in 
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V  inter  discharge  freqiienl  avalanches  inio  ihe  gulf  below. 
To  protecl  this  portion  of  the  road  3  galleries,  called,  from 
their  vitiiiiiy  to  the  glacier«,  Glacier  Galleries,  partly  exca- 
vated, portly  built  of  masonry  strongly  arched,  have  been 
«onstructed.  By  an  ing(>nious  contrivance  of  the  engineer 
they  serve  in  places  as  bridges  and  aqueducts  at  the  same 
lime,  the  torrents  being  conducted  over  and  beneaih  Ihera; 
iiud  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  find  his  carriage  suddenly 
«!riven  in  perfect  safety  underneath  a  considerable /Waterfall. 
Ihese  galleries  have  been  recently  extended  far  beyond  their 
original  leugth,  for  greater  security.  In  the  spring  the  avalan- 
<  hcs  slide  over  their  roofs.   ' 

The  Sixth  Hel'uge  is  also  a  barrier,  at  which  a  toll  of  2  fr. 
is  pai;l  for  each  horse,  to  defray  the  cost  oi'  keeping  the  road 
ill  repiiir.  A  simple  cross  of  wood,  a  few  yards  further,  marks 
the  highest  summit  or  culminating  point  of  the  road,  2018 
iiielres,  or  about  6562  ft.,  a!)ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  About 
1/2  a  mile  beyond  it  stands  the  New  Hospice,  founded  by 
Aupoleon  for  Ihe  reception  of  travellers,  but  long  left  unfi- 
nished for  want  of  funds,  and  even  now  not  entirely  furnish-* 
«d  within.  Externally  it  is  a  plain. solid  edifice, conUining 
scvcr.'.l  very  neat  bedrooms  for  masters ,  a  drawing-room 
|)rovided  with  a  piano,  a  refectory,  a  chapel,  and  about  30  beds 
for  travellers  of  the  common  sort.  It  is  much  more  comfor- 
table than  the  hospice  on  the  Great  SU  Bernard,  and  is  even 
^var^rled  with  a  beating-apparatus.  It  is  occupied  by  3  or  i 
brothers  of  the  Augustine  order,  members  of  the  same  coni- 
luuniiy  as  those  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  The  prior  is  the 
amiable  Father  Bjrras,  wht)se  civility  must  be  remembered 
by  all  who  have  visited  the  Great  St.  Bernard  within  the 
last  25  years,  during  which  he  resided  there.  Several  of  the 
<elcbrated  dogs  of  St.  Bernard  are  kept  here,  but  they  are 
rafely  employed  in  active  service.  The  nmnks  are  very  happy 
tr»  show  the  mansion  to  travellers,  and  to  receive,  lodge,  and 
entertain  thom  in  stormy  weather  and  during  winter;  but  at 
other  times  strangers  have  no  excuse  for  availing  themselves 
of  Ihe  hospitality  of  the  house,  since  the  inn  at  Simplon  is 
fiood,  and  not  far  distant.  The  establishment  is  similar  to 
that  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  except  thiU  it  is  more  limite* 
in  extent  and  funds.  (For  further  particulars «ce  Route  t08. ) 
,  A  large  open  valley  of  considerable  extent,  bwmded  by 
snow-c!ad  heights,  having  the  appearance  of  a  drained  lake, 
oi'cupics  the  summilof  the  Simplon.  It  is  devoid  ofpirturesque 
interest,  all  around  is  barrenness,  and  nothing  but  lichens  and 
coarse  herbage  grow  on  the  bare  rocks.  Below  the  road,  on 
the  rt.,  stands  a  tall  tower,  the  original  hospice  before  the  new 
«  je  was  built.  A  gradual  but  continued  descent  leads  past 
IbeSeventhfttfuge  (ruined),  in  about  3  miles,  to  Ihe  village  of 
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3^  \p  Simplon  (Ital.  Sempione).  (fnn  :Poste;  affords. 
•lean  oeds,  and  a  good  dinner  at  3  Tr. )  The  belated  traveller 
may  easily  content  himself  with  such  quarters — indeed,  no. 
other  are  to  be  found  i^^arcr  than  Domo^  d'Ossola,  a  drive  oC 
3  1/3  hours  at  the  least.  I'he  traveller  should  here  supply 
himself  >rith  a  wooden  sabot  to  save  the  iron  drag  of  his. 
carriage,  as  the  descent  now  becomes  rapid,  in  spite  of  the- 
ynXAt  circuit  which  Ihe  road<  makes  in  order  to  diminish  the 
steepness. 

By  a  well-constructed  bend  the  traveller  reaches  the  Gal^ 
lerie  d'Algaby,  the  first  excavation,  on  the  Italian  side,  about 
9  leagues  from  Brieg  and  5  from  Domo  d'Ossola,  on  the  banks 
of  the  torrent  Do veria.  The  lower  orifice  of  this  tunnel  is 
half  blocked  up  by  a  wall  with  loopholes,  constructed,  181  i, 
lio  defend  the  passage  and  convert  it  intua  military  post.  The 
road  dives  into,  this  gallery,  and  then,  by  a.  more  gradual 
slope,  enters  the  Gorge  of  Gondo,  one  of  the  grandest  and* 
most  savage  in  the  Alps,  which  narrows  and  deepens  at  every 
step,  until  its.  precipices  in  some  places  actually  overhang  the 
road,  which  is  squeezed  in  between  them  on  one  side  and  tho 
Tretting  torrent  on  the  other.  It  is  bounded  by  slate  rocks, 
whose  smooth  vertical  sides  deny  support  to  any  vegetation; 
only  now  and  then  a  tuft  of  grass  lodged  in  a  cleft,  or  a  fringe 
of  Or-trees  growing  above  the  gorge,  and  visible  at  a  great 
height  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  contrast  agreeably  with, 
the  unvaried  surface  of  black  rock.  The  base  of  these  clifTs 
and  the  bed  of  the  stream  are  in  places  heaped  up  with  vast 
shattered  fragments ,  ruins  of  the  mountains  above ;  while 
loosened  masses  still  hanging  on  the  slope  seem  to  threaten 
the  passenger  below. 

The  Doveria  is  now  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  called. 
Ponte  Alto,  an  approach  to  which  has  been  formed  by  scarp- 
ing the  rock  with  gunpowder.  Some  way  further  a  vast  pro-. 
Jecting  buttress  of  rock  juts  out  from  the  mountain  on  the  I., 
and  seems  to  block  up  all  further  passage.  It  indeed  formed 
a  serious  impediment  to  the  construction  of  the  road,  over- 
come, however,  by  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  who  has  bored  it 
through,  with  another  of  those  artiflcial  caverns.  This  Gallery. 
ofGondo  is  the  longest  cat  through  solid  rock  in  the  whole 
line  of  the  Simplon,  as  it, measures  596  ft.;  it  was  also  the 
most  diflBcult  and  costly  to  make,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  rock  (granite?) :  for  it  required  the  incessant 
labour  of  more  than  100  workmen,  in  gangs  of  8,  relieving 
each  other  day  and  night,  to  pierce  a  passage  in  18  months. 
The  progress  of  the  work  would  have  been  stiU  more  tedious 
liad  the  labourers  confined  themselves  to  the  two  ends;  but. 
the  engineer  caused  two  lateral  openings  to  be  made,  by  which 
s.lhojrock  was  attacked  in  i  places  at  once.  The  miners. 

«3^ 
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were  suspended  by  ropes  to  ibe  race  of  the  rock  oniil  a  lodge- 
nieiit  was  efTected,  to  commence  these  side  openings,  which 
DOW  serve  as  windows  to  light  the  interior.  Opposite  one 
of  them  is  seen  the  inscription  '*  jEre  Halo,  1805/' 

Close  to  the  very  mouth  of  this  remarkable  grilery  the 
roaring  waterfall  of  the  Frasoinodi  leaps  down  from  the  rocks, 
close  to  theroady  which  is  carried  over  it  on  a  beautifiil  bridge. 
Mr.  Brockedon,  an  artist  of  skill,  as  well  as  a  traveller  of 
experience,  remarks,  in  hia  Excursions  among  the  Alps,  thai 
the  scenery  of  this  portion  of  the  Yal  Doveria,  in  coming 
from  Switzerland,  bursting  suddenly  upon  the  traveller  as  he 
issues  from  the  gallery,  **  offers  perhaps  the  finest  assem* 
blage  of  obiects  to  excite  an  emotion  of  the  soblime,  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Alps.'*  The  traveller  should  pause  and 
look  back  after  proceeding  about  40  yards.  The  rocks  rise 
on  both  sides  as  straight  as  walls,  attaining  the  samnit  of 
wild  sublimity.  The  little  strip  of  sky  above,  the  torrent 
roaring  in  the  dark  gulf  below,  the  white  foam  of  the  water- 
fall, the  graceful  arch,  and  the  black  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
form  a  picture  which  has  been  spread  over  the  world  by  the 
pencils  of  all  our  first  landscape-painters.  A  number  of 
zigzags  now  conduct  to  a  bridge  which  was  carried  away  by 
an  avalanche  during  a  dreadful  storm  which  ruined  a  great 

EBft  of  the  Simplon  road,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1834,  and 
as  only  recently  been  replaced. 

Gondo,  the  last  village  in  the  Yallais,  consists  of  a  few 
miserable  huts,  grouped  round  a  singular,  tall  building,  7 
stories  high.  An  hour's  walk  by  the  side  of  the  torrent, 
which  falls  in  a  cascade  down  tbert.-hand  wall  of  the  valley, 
leads  to  a  gold-mine,  which,  though  it  barely  produces  a 
few  particles  of  the  precious  metal,  is  still  worked  in  the  hope 
of  gain.  The  traveller  enters  Italy  a  short  while  before 
reaching  the  Sardinian  village  of 

8  1/2  Isella»  where  the  custom-house  and  passport-office 
are  situated. 

The  tempest  of  183i  fell  with  all  its  violence  upon  this  pari 
of  the  road,  which  it  destroyed  for  a  space  of  nearly  8  miles  » 
that  is  to  say,  for  this  distance  the  portion  which  it  carried  off 
was  greater  than  that  which  It  left.  Every  bridge  of  stone 
was  swept  away ;  in  some  instances,  even  the  materials  of 
which  the  bridge  was  built  disappeared,  and  the  very  place 
where  it  stood  was  not  to  be  recognised.  Every  torrent  fall^ 
ing  into  this  part  of  the  valley  brought  down  with  it  aa 
avaUinche  of  stones;  the  damage  done  to  the  road  is  eve» 
now  (1837)  scarcely  repaired,  but  the  air  of  desolation  caused 
hy  it  will  never  be  effaced.  The  Gallery  of  Isella,a  narrow, 
arch  of  rock  a  little  below  the  village,  was  fiooded  by  the 
torrent  pouring  through  It,  so  high  Were  the  wttecs  swettaUi 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Qovedro,  a  handsome  new  bridge 
supplies  the  place  of  the  one  demolished  by  the  torrent  over 
"^^hich  ii  pa^es. 

Het-eabouts  a  change  comes  over  the  valley,  from  nakedness 
to  the  rich  green  foliage  of  the  chestnut,  which  shades  the 
road  and  to  that  of  the  dark  Or  which  clothes  the  summits 
of  the  hitherto  bare  mountains  atovc*  The  last  gallery  is 
traversed  a  little  before  reaching  Crevola,  where  the  Doveria 
IS  crossed  for  ihe  last  time  by  a  flne  lofty  bridge  of  2  arches, 
nearly  00  ft.  high,  previous  to  it^  flowing  into  the  river  Toc- 
€ia,  or  Tosa,  which  here  issues  out  oftheYal  Formazza, 
and  the  Val  Yedro  terminates  in  the  Val  d'Ossola.  The 
niule-roads  from  the  Gries  and  Grimsel,  passing  the  (ails  of 
4he  Tosa  (Route  29>,  fall  into  the  Simplon  route  at  Crevola. 
•  It  is  now  that  the  traveller  really  finds  himself  in  a  diffe- 
rent region  and  in  an  altered  climate :  the  softer  hues  of  earth 
and  sky,  the  balmy  air<  the  trellised  vines,  the  rich,  juicy 
stalks  of  the  maize,  the  almost  deaf^ng  chirp  of  the  grass- 
hoppers, and,  at  night,  the  equally  loud  croakings  of  the 
frogs— the  white  villages,  with  their  tall,  square  bell  towers, 
also  white,  not  only  scattered  thickly  along  the  valley,  but 
|>erGhed  on  every  little  jutting  platform  on  the  hill-side-ali 
these  proclaim  the  entrance  to  ttaly,  Eustace  has  remarked 
that  ''the  valley  which  now  opens  out  to  view  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  thai  Alpine  solitudes  enclose,  or  the  foot  of 
the  wanderer  ever  traversed;**  a  remark  which,  though  true, 
will  bear  much  modification,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
quit  Italy  by  this  route  instead  of  entering  it.  It  is  only  by 
those  who  approach  it  from  the  «orth  that  its  charms  can  be 
fully  appreciated. 

2  1/ {.  D o  m 0  d'Os  s  o  I ^^(Inn :  La  Posta— tolerably  good, 
and  as  clean  as  Italian  inns  usually  are).  This  is  a  small  and 
unimportant  town,  with  few  objects  of  interest,  save  that  it 
is  Italian— in  very  stone.  Houses  with  colonnades,  streets 
with  awnings,  shops  teeming  with  sausages,  macaroni,  and 
garlic,  lazy-looking,  loitering  lazzaroni,  in  red  nightcaps,  and 
bare,  mahogany-coloured  legs,  intermixed  with  mules,  bur- 
ley  priests,  and  females  veiled  with  the  mantilla,  fill  up  the 
picture  of  an  Italian  town. 

The  ascent  from  this  to  Simplon  occupies  7  hours.  From 
Domo  to  Milan  takes  up  12  hours*  postings  exdiusive  of"  stop- 
pages. The  bridge  over  the  Tosa ,  about  6  miles  below  Domo, 
was  carried  off  by  the  tempest  of  lS3i,  and  has  not  yet  been 
replaced  (1837).    Carriages  are  ferried  across  to 

9  Vofgogna^The  Tosa,  in  spite  of  its  rapidity,  is  naviga- 
ble a  short  distance  above  this  place;  the  barges  are  towed 
up  by  double  teems  of  6  or  S  horses  on  each  bank.  The  in- 
Hrestiiig  valley  of  Anzasca  (Route  lOd),  leading  up  to  Monte 
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ftosa,  opens  out  opposite  Vogogna.  Near  Ornavasca  are  ibe 
marble  quarries  (or  magiiesian  limestone)  vhieh  have  supplied 
the  stone  for  Milan  Cathedral. 

At  Gravellona  a  small  stream  is  crossed  which  drains  the 
Lago  d'Orta,  and  a  road,  running  up  its  1.  bank,  leads,  in  ^jl 
of  an  hour,  lo  the  lake  of  Orta,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
on  the  Italian  border.  (See  Routes  101,  102.)  -^t  Fariolo 
the  Lago  Miiffgiore  bursts  into  view,  with  the  Isola  Madre, 
tlieiioriherniiiostortheBorromean  Islands,  in  the  distance. 
A  little  rurthor  are  quarries  of  a  beautifut  pink  granite,  which 
ilcFivcs  its  colour  Trom  the  prevalence  of  pink  felspar  in  it. 
'Ihitt  mineral  is  obtained  4iere  in  beautiful  flesh-coloured 
crystals.) 

3  Bavcno~(rnn:  La  Posta,  near  the  lake,  but  the  roa^ 
nuis  between  it  and  the  water;  tolerably  good  cuisine,  but 
wnnt  of  cleanliness.) 

The  Monte  Monterone,  rising  behind  the  village,  com-* 
inands  one  of  (he  Gnest  panoramic  views  of  the  Alps — ba- 
vin;; at  its  feet  ihe  Lago  d'Orta  on  one  side,  and  Lago  Mag- 
gore  on  the  other.  It  ti kcs  3  hours  to  reach  the  top.  Its 
slope.s  are  said  to  be  infested  with  snakes. 

The  W.  ^horeof  the  lake,  as  far  as  Sesto,  being  the  Sar-- 
dinian  frontier,  is  lined  with  custom-house  ofTiciers,  who 
.'carch  all  who  land  from  the  states  of  Austria  or  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Borromean  Islands  may  be  conveniently  visited  from 
ISaveno;  and  the"  traveller  on  his  way  to  Milan  may  send 
rounci  his  carriage  to  nscet  him  at  the  Count's  Stables  (I'Escu^ 
«ieria),  the  nearest  point,  or  at  Stresa.  A  boat  from  Baveno, 
with  2  rowers,  to  go  and  return,  costs  5  fr.  if  not  kept  more 
than  2  hours  ,*  beyond  that,  10  sobs  per  rower  is  charged  for 
vvery  hour.  The  steam-boat  which  navigates  the  Lago 
Alaggiore  passes  near  the  islands  every  morning,  about  9, 
on  Us  way  to  Sesto.  and  again,  on  its  way  back,  at  3;  so  that, 
by  setting  off  early  froniBaveno,  a  traveller  (having  no  car- 
vi'af^e)  might  see  them,  and  avail  himself  of  this  rapid  con^ 
veyance  to  reach  Setito. 

It  takes  25  minutes  to  row  from  Baveno  to  the  IsolaBella, 
passing,  on  the  way,' the  Isola  Pesca tori,  so  celled  because 
lis  inhabitants  are  poor  fishermen,  whose  rude  semi-plastered 
hovels  contrast  abruptly  with  the  stately  structures  on  the 
neighbouring  island.  ,  The /sola  l^eHa  belongs  to  the  Count 
Morromeo,  who  resides  a  part  of  the  year  in  the  vast,  unfi- 
nished Palace  which  occupies  one  end  of  it.  An  ancestor  of 
the  family,  in  1671,  converted  this  mass  of  bare  and  barren 
jtlate-rock,  which  lifted  itself  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  into  a  beautiful  garden,  teeming  with  (he  vegetation 
«f  the  tropics.    It  consists  of  10  terraees,  the  lowest  founded 
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^n  piers  Ihrnwn  into  the  lake,  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form  one 
above  another,  and  lined  v/iih  statues,  vases,  obelisks,  and 
bKicli  cypresses^  Upon  tlicse,  ns  upon  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon,  flourish  in  the  open  air,  not  merely  the  orange,, 
citron,  myrtle,  and  pomegranate,  but  aloes,  cactuses,  the 
camphor-tree  (  of  ^hich  there  is  a  specimen  20  ft.  high  ), 
iiugnr-cane,8nd  colTee-pianl— ail  inhabitants  of  tropical  cobn- 
tries— and  this  within  a  day*s  journey  of  thcLapiand  climate 
of  the  Simplon,  and  within  view  of  the  Alpine  snows. 

The  proverbial  disagreement  of  doctors  is  nothing  in  com-* 
parison  with  the  discord  of  travellers  on  the  merits  of  this 
island.  To  SimMid  the  sight  of  the  island  at  a  distance 
suggests  the  idea  of  "a huge  Perigord  pie,"  stuck  round  with 
the  neads  of  woodcocks  and  partridges  4"  Matthews  exioH  Mas 
**  the  magic  creation  of  labour  and  taste  ...  a  fairy-land, 
which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  gardens  of  Calypso  ;*' 
Sausstire  calls  it  **  une  magniflqne  caprice,  une  pens^e  gran- 
diose, line  esp^cc  de  creation;"  while  Brockedon  sternly 
pronounces  it  as  "  worthy  only  of  a  rich  man's  misplaced  ex^ 
travagance,  and  of  the  taste  of  a  confectioner.'"  To  taste,  it 
may  have  little  pretension;  but,  for  a  traveller  fresh  from  the 
rigid  climate  of  the  north,  this  singidar  creation  of  art,  with 
its  aromatic  groves,  its  aloes  and  cactuses  starting  out  of  the 
rocks— and,  above  all,  its  glorious  situation,  bathed  by  the 
dark-blue  waters  of  the  lako^  reflecting  the  sparkling  white 
villages  on  its  banks,  and  the  distant  snows  of  the  Alps, 
cannot  fail  to  afford  pleasure,  and  a  visit  to  the  Isola  Bella 
will  certainly  not  be  repented  of. 

Every  handrul  of  mould  on  the  island  was  originally  brought 
from  a  distance,  and  requires  to  be  constantly  renewed.  It 
is  probable  that  its  foundation  of  slate-rock  favours  the  growth 
of  tender  plants  by  long  retaining  the  heat  of  a  noon-day  sun; 
but  few  persons  are  aware  that,  in  addition  to  this,  the  ter- 
races are  boarded  over  during  winter,  and  the  plants  pro^ 
iccled  from  the  frost  by  stoves  heated  beneath :  thus  convert- 
ing the  terraces  into  a  sort  of  hothouse.  The  garden  is  let 
out  to  a  nurseryman  from  Genoa,  who  keeps  it  in  order, 
shows:  It  to  strangers,  and  receives  their  douceurs. 

A  laurel  (bay)  of  gigantic  size  is  pointed  out,  as  well  for  its 
remarkable  growth  as  for  a  scaron  its  bark,  where  Napoleon, 
it  i«  said,  cut  with  a  knife  the  word  *'  battaglia,"  a  short  while 
before  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Rousseau  once  thought  of 
making  the  Isola  Bella  the  residence  of  his  Julie,  but  changed 
his  mind  on  reflecting  that  so  artiflcial  an  abode  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  her  character. 

The  Palace,  standing  cheek-by-jowl  with  a  group  of  ruinous 
and  very  humble  cottages,  is  shown  to  strangers,  but  is  on 
tbewholC;  scarcely  worth  entering,  unless  the  visitor  haa 
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plenty  of  time  on  bis  hands.  The  most  remarkable  among 
ibe  pictures  it  contains  are  those  by  Jampesfa— an  artist  who 
murdered  his  wife  to  marry  another,  and  .took  refuge  here 
afier  the  deed,  being  sheltered  by  the  ownrr  of  the  mansion. 
The  lower  story  is  a  suite  of  grottoes,  intended  as  a  cool  re- 
treat from  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  isola  Madre,  the  largest  of  \he  islands^  also  contains 
abeiiutiful  garden,  and  has  more  natural  beauty  .than  the  Isolm 
Bella,  The  upper  end  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  described 
in  KouteOl. 


The  Simplon  road,  where  it  skirts  the  lake,  is  as  almost 
uninterrupted  terrace  of  masonry,  studded  with  granite  posis 
at  intervals  of  a  few  feet.  Travellers  coming  from  Milan 
may  embark  on  the  lake  to  visit  the  Borromean  islands  at 
Stresa,  where  boats  are  kept. 

Beyond  Belgirate,  a  pretty  village,  remarkable  for  thenane 
ber  of  villas  with  terraces  and  gardens  in  front :  the  colossal 
statue  of  St.  Catio  Borromto  appears  on  the  hill  above  the 
road. 

21/2  Arena— (Inn  :  Posta,  close  to  the  water;  tolerably 
good). 

An  ancient  town,  of  4000  inhab.,  with  a  small  castellated 
harbour.  It  is  built  on  the  very  margin  of  the  lake ;  the  prin- 
cipal street,  in  which  the  inn  is  situated,  is  so  narrow  that 
only  one  carriage  can  pass.  I'hc  Simplon  road  runs  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  town.  The  steamer  touches  here  twice 
Q-day ;  carriages  can  be  embarked  here. 

The  principal  Ch,  (Sania  Maria)  contains  a  beauUfifl 
picture  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari— a  Holy  Family,  with  shut* 
ters,  bearing  figures  of  saints,  and  the  portrait  of  a  Countess 
Borromeo,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  church.  St. 
Carlo  Borromeo  was  born  at  Arena,  153S,  in  the  old  castle, 
now  nearly  destroyed. 

On  the  summit  of  a  hill,  about  half  an  hour*s  walk  from 
the  town,  sUnds  the  Colossal  Statue  of  Si.  CharUs  Borro- 
meo, 66  ft.  high,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  40  ft.  high.  The 
head,  hands,  and  feet,  alone,  are  cast  in  bronze,  the  rest  of 
the  figure  is  formed  of  sheets  of  beaten  copper,  arranged 
round  a  pillar  of  rough  masonry  which  forms  the  support  of 
it*  The  saint  is  represented  extending  his  hand  towards  the 
lake,  and  over  his  birth-place,  Arena,  bestowing  on  them  bis 
benediction.  There  is  grace  in  the  attitude,  in  spHe  of  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  the  figure,  and  benevolence  beams 
from  thecountenance;— altogether  the  effect  of  it  is  good  and 
very  impressive.  It  was  erected,  1697,  by  subfcriptions, 
principaUy  contributed  by  the  Borromean  fomily.    it  is  pos- 
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Bible  (0  enter  the  stalue  and  to  mount  up  into  the  head,  but 
(be  ascent  is  difllciiU  and  futiguiiig,  and  not  to  be  attempted 
by  the  nervous.  H  is  elfected  by  means  of  two  ladders,  lied 
together  (provided  by  a  man  who  lives  hard  by),  resting  on 
the  pedestal,  and  reaching  up  to  the  skirt  of  the  saint*s  robe. 
Between  the  folds  of  the  upper  and  lower  drapery  the  adven- 
turous climber  squeezes  himself  through^a  task  of  some 
difficulty,  if  he  be  of  corpulent  dimensions;  and  he  then 
clambers  up  the  stone  pillar  which  supports  the  head,  by 
plaping  his  feet  upon  the  iron  bars  or  cramps  by  which  tbo 
copper  drapery  is  attached  to  it.  To  cfTecl  this,  he  must  as- 
sume a  straddling  attitude,  and  proceed  in  the  dark  till  he 
reaches  the  head,  which  he  will  find  capable  of  holding  3: 
persons  at  once.  Here  he  may  rest  himself  by  sitting  down 
in  the  recess  of  the  nose,  which  forms  no  bad  substitute  for 
an  arm-H;hair.  In  the  neighbouring  church  several  relics  of 
St.  Carlo  are  preserved. 


The  view  of  the  peaked  snowy  ridge  of  the  Monte  Rosa, 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  magnificent. 
A  ferry-boat  conveys  the  traveller  across  the  Ticino,  which 
forms  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  into  the  territory  of  Austrian 
I^ombardy,  and  the  small  town  of 

i  1/9  Sesto  Calende.— No  good  inn.  Passports  are 
strictly  examined,  and  no  traveller  is  allowed  to  pa$$  the 
frontier  'unless  he  be  provided  with  the  signature  of  an  Aus* 
trian  mtntsfer— in  default  of  which  he  is  sent  back  to  Turin 
or  Berne  to  procure  it.  Sesto  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman 
station,  and  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  market  held 
here  on  the  1st  of  the  monih—Sexto  Calendarum.  It  stands 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino,  just  below  the  spot  where  it 
quits  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  Ch.  of  St.  Donato  is  a  struc- 
ture of  the  middle  ages. . 

A  Steamer  starts  at  one  o'clock  every  day,  but  Sunday,  for 
the  head  of  the  lake,  stopping  at  Arona  and  calling  off  the 
Borromean  Islands.  It  corresponds  with  the  velocifera  (om- 
nibus) to  Mikin,  which  sets  out  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer.  For  fares,  and  other  particulars  res- 
pecting the  Lago  Maggiore,  see  Route  91. 

The  road  to  Milan  lies  over  a  monotonous  flat,  the  begin** 
niog  of  the  greai  plain  of  Lombardy,  between  avenues  of  cab- 
bage-headed rouiberry-trees,  hedges  of  acacia,  and  row«  o( 
yinps  tjrained  betwieen  fruit-trees,  so  as  completely  to  hide 
all  view  on  either  side.  The  country  is  excessively  fertile* 
but  void  of  interest,  and  the  road  usually  most  disagreeably 
from  the  dust.  The  posting  is  not  on  a  good  footing,  and 
lii«  r«te  ol  driving  it  very  slow— even  the  prospeet  of  douUe 
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biirno-mano  has  liltle  elTect  in  accelerating  the  postilions. 
The  name  of  every  village  is  written  on  the  wall  at  the  en- 
trance. The  first  which  we  pass  is  Soma,  containing  an  an- 
cient castle  or  the  Vlsconii,  fringed  with  swallow-tailed  bat- 
tlements, and  a  remarkable  cypress-tree  of  great  age,  one  of 
the  largest  known.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  a  tree  in  the 
days  of  Julius  Cssar;  it  is  121  ft.  high  and  23  ft.  in  girth. 
Napoleon  respected  it  at  the  time  ^f  the  construction  of  the 
route  of  the  Simplon,  causing  the  road  to  diverge  from  the 
straight  line  on  account  of  It. 

Near  this  was  fought  the  first  great  battle  between  Scipio 
and  Hannibal,  commonly  called  the  Battle  of  the  Ticinus,  in 
which  Scipio  was  worsted. 

i  1/4  Gallerati.— Beyond  this  is  Cascina  delleCorde  (of 
the  ropes),  also  called  Cascina  del  bon  Jesu.  At  Busto,  a 
mile  to  the  W.  of  this,  is  a  church  designed  by  Bramante,  and 
con  ta  i n i ng  frescoes  by  Gaudenxio  Ferrari. 

1  Legnanello. 

1  R  h  0.  —  Outside  the  town  is  a  very  handsome  church, 
designed  bv  Pellegrini ;  the  facade,  recently  finished,  is  by 
Pollack.  Near  this  are  extensive  rice-g;round8,  the  vicinity 
of  which  is  very  unhealthy. 

The  road  terminates  and  enters  Milan  by  the  Arco  del 
Sempiofie  (della  Pace),  commenced  by  Napoleon,  and  finish- 
ed by  the  Austrian  goveniment  1838. 

1  1/i  MihAV  — {inns  :  Gran  Bretagna;  Albergo  Realer 
Croce  di  Malta— good  and  quiet.)  For  a  description  of  Mi- 
lan ,  see  Starke*s  Travels,  or  The  Hand-Book  for  Tbatel- 
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ROUTE  66. 

CONSTANCE  TO  ST.  GALL,  BT  THE  LAKE  OF  CONSTANCE. 

8  1/2  stunden  »  27  3/i  Eng.  miles. 
Constance  is  fully  described  in  Route  7. 

The  Lake  of  Constance. 

Three  steam-boats  navigate  the  take  of  Constance,  mak- 
ing voyages  2  or  3  limes  a-week  between  Constance  and 
SchafThausen ;  Constance  and  Ueberlingen ;  Ludwigshafen, 
Friedrlchshafen,  Rorschach,  Lindau,  and  Bregenz.  The 
time  and  place  of  starting  are  promulgated  in  a  printed  tarif, 
which  will  be  found  hung  lip  in  all  the  inns  near  the  lake. 
It  takes  5  hours  tid  go  from  Constance  to  Bregenz,  and  3  to 
Rorschach  or  Friedrichshafen. 

The  lake  of  Constance,  called  by  the  Germans  Boden  See, 
and  anciently  knoi^n  to  the  Romans  under  the  naitte  Laouw 
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lirigavUnxis  (from  Briganlia,  Ihc  modern  Bregcnz),  is  Iwi- 
ilrietl  by  the  terriiories  of  5  different  slates— Baden,  TViirl- 
oinberg,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  a  portion  of 
its  coasts  belongs  to  each  of  them.  It  is  about  4i  miles  )ong» 
fiojn  Bregenz  to  Ueberlingen,  and  30  from  Bregenz  to  Con- 
M^ince;  about  9  miles  inride  4u  the  broadest  part;  964  ft.  is 
lis  greatest  depth;  and  it  lies  1255  feet  above  the  sea. 

Its  main  tributary  is  the  Rhine,  which  enters  at  its  E. 
extremity,  and  floin^s  out  under  the  walls  of  Constance.  Its 
cccumulated  deposits  hav«  formed  an  extensive  delta  at  the 
i)t)|)Cr  end  of  the  lake,  and  arc  annually  encroaching  fur*- 
thrr. 

Its  banks,  either  flat  or  gently  undulating,  present  little 
l)eaiity  of  scenery  compared  with  other  Swiss  lakes;  but  they 
are  eminently  distinguished  for  their  fertility,  and  its  Sl 
shore  is  studded  milh.a  picturesque  line  of  ruined  castles  or 
hill-forts  of  the  middle  ages. 

Jt  is  only  at  its  £.  extremity,  in  distant  glimpses  of  the 
.^now-topped  mountains  of  Yorailberg,  that  it  displays  any 
alpine  featuies. 

Its  waters,  on  an  average,  are  lowest  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, an^  highest  in  July,  when  the  snows  are  melting  :  i( 
sometimes  swells  a  foot  in  34  hours  at  that  season. 

Post-horses  may  be  obtained  on  the  route  from  Constance 
fo  St.  Gall,  nearly  on  the  same  terms  as  in  Buden.  From 
Co'  stance  to  Hub  is  reckoned  as  t  post. 

Diligences  go  daily  .in  5  hours  from  Constance  to  St« 
Gall: 

On  quitting  Constance  the  road  passes  the  Augustine  con- 
Ycnt  of  Krcuzlingen,  which  still  maintains  10  brothers  of 
the  order.  Though  the  foundntion  is  very  ancient,  the  exist- 
ing edifice  dates  from  the  end  of  the  30  years*  war,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  preceding  building  was  destroyed. 

The  canton  of  Thurgovia,  which  oc(  ut)ies  the  S.  shore  of 
the  lake  from  Constance  to  Arbon,  is  distinguished  for  its 
surpassing  fertility.  Instead  of  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
alpine  pastures,  the  characteristics  of  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, this  canton  presents  richly -cultivated  arable  land, 
Wiiving  with  corn  and  hemp :  the  place  of  forests  is  supplied 
■  hy  orchards  :  it  is  indeed  the  garden  and  granary  of  Hel- 
vetia. The  country  is  at  the  same  time  thickly  peopled, 
cbounding  in  villages  and  cheerful  cottages. 

1  1/4  The  nunnery  of  Mi>nsterlingen,  about4miles  on 
the  road,  was  suppressed  in  1838,  apd  converted  into  an 
hospital.  The  surviving  sisters  are  allowed  to  occupy  one 
wi(  g  of  the  building  during  their  lifc^tlme. 

2  Uttwyl. 

Ar^er  parsing  Romanshom,  a  village  built  on  the  point  of 
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0  tongue  of  Uiih),  the  E.  end  of  the  lake,  with  the  disf  anc 
Alps  lowering  above  it,  comes  into  view.  On  the  op|>osite 
shore  of  the  lake  is  Friedrich'shafen  and  the  Villa  of  the  King 
of  WQrtemberg,  in  which  he  usually  passes  a  part  of  the 
summer.    See  Hand-Book  for  Sootebbii  OBttVAicT. 

At  Huh  relays  of  post-horses  may  be  obtained.  Hence  to 
St.  Gall  the  distance  is  reckoned  1 1/S  post,  and  the  charge 
for  two  horses  is  4  fr.  3  kr.  From  Hub  to  Constance  is  1  post, 
and  to  Rorschach  1 1/4  post. 

2  Arbon,  a  walled  town  of  660  inhabitants,  close  upon 
the  lake.  The  Romans,  under  Augustus,  built  a  fort  here, 
upon  the  high  road  from  Atigst  and  Windisch  to  Bregenz, 
which  they  called  Arbor  Felix.  It  was  abandoned  by  them 
to  the  Aliemanni  in  the  5th  century.  The  Ccutle,  on  an 
eminence  overlooking^  the  lake,  was  built  1510,  but  its  tower 
is  said  to  rest  on  Roman  foundations.  The  belfry,  detached 
from  the  church,  is  boarded,  not  walled,  on  the  side  nearest 
the  castle,  in  order  that  no  force  hostile  to  the  lords  of  the 
castle  should  be  enabled  to  shelter  themieives  in  it,  or  an- 
noy the  castle  from  thence.  The  monk  St.  Gall  is  said  to 
have  died  at  Arbon  (6i0),  and  the  place  was  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Gonradin  of  Hobenstaufen. 

Travellers  bound  direct  for  Coire  will  proceed  at  once  on 
to  Rorschach,  1  1/4  post  from  Hub  (Route  67),  while  the  road 
to  St.  Gall  turns  S. 

A  gradual  but  long  ascent  leads  up-hill  the  whole  way 
from  the  borders  of  the  lake  along  a  pleasing  valley,  near  the 
upper  end  of  which,  lOUO  feet  above  the  lake  of  Constance, 
is  situated 

2  3/i  St.  Gall  —  Inns:  Hecht  (Brochet),  ycrv  good; 
BOssii  (Cheval). 

St.  Gall,  capital  of  the  canton,  is  situated  in  an  elevated  val- 
ley on  ihe  banks  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Steinach,  and 
has  a  population  of  10,333  souls.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Switzerland.  The  manu- 
facture of  muslins,  known  as  Swiss  muslins  all  over  Europe^ 
is  the  most  flourishing;  but  the  spinning  of  cotton  is  also 
rapidly  increasing.  There  are  estensive  bleacheries  in  the 
town,  and  the  neighbouring  slopes  are  white  with  linen. 

The  antique  walls,  however,  which  still  surround  the  town, 
and  the  ditch,  now  converted  into  gardens,  tell  of  a  totally 
different  period  and  state  of  s(H:iety,  and  recall  to  mind  the 
ancient  history  of  St.  Gall.  If  we  may  believe  the  legend,  it 
it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  tbii^t  St.  Gallus,  a 
Scotch  monk  Ct  Irish),  left  his  convent  in  the  island  of  lona, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  and,  after  travelling  over  ajarge  part  of 
Europe  converting  the  heathens,  finally  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Steinach,  then  a  wilderness  buried  in  primieval  woods^ 
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of  which  bears  and  ivolvc8  seemed  the  righirul  tenants  rather 
than  men  He  taugbt  the  wild  people  around  the  arts  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  true  religion.  The 
Ji4^mi)le  c«ll  which  the  Scotch  missionary  bad  rounded  be- 
came ihe  nucleus  of  civilization ;  and  50  years  after  his  death, 
when  the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  and  the  miracles  reported  to 
have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb,  drew  thousands  of  pilgrims 
Xo  the  spot,  it  was  replaced  by  a  more  magnificent  edifice, 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  Pepin  THeristal.  This  Abbey 
was  one  or  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  Germa- 
ny. It  became  the  asylum  or  learning  during  the  dark  ages, 
and  was  the  most  celebrated  school  in  Europe  between  the 
8th  and  10th  centuries.  Here  the  works  or  the  authors  of 
Home  and  Greece  were  not  only  read  but  copied,  and  we  owe 
io  the  labour  of  these  obscure  monks  many  of  the  most  va- 
luable classical  authors,  which  have  been  preserved  to  mo- 
dern times  in  IMSS.,  treasured  up  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall; 
among  them  Quintilian,  Silius  Italicus,  Ammian  Marcellinus, 
and  part  of  Cicero,  may  be  mentioned. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  St.  Gall  lost  its 
reputation  for  learning,  as  its  abbots  exchanged  a  love  of 
piety  and  knowledge  Tor  worldly  ambition,  and  the  thirst  for 
political  influence  and  territorial  rule.  The  desire  of  security, 
in  those  insecure  times,  first  induced  the  abbot  to  surround 
bis  convent  and  the  adjoining  building  with  a  wall  and  ditch, 
with  13  towers  at  intervals;  and  from  that  moment  (the  end 
of  the  10th  century)  maybe  dated  the  foundation  of  the  town.. 
He  and  his  100  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order  thought  it  no 
dis^grace  to  sally  forth,  sword  in  hand  and  helmet  on  head, 
backed  by  their  SOO  serfs,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  the 
conyent  was  threatened  by  ungodlv  laymen.  The  donations 
of  pious,  pilgrims  from  all  papts  or  Europe  soon  augmented 
enormously  the  revenues  or  the  abbots.  They  became  the 
most  considerable  territorial  sovereigns  in  N.  Switzerland; 
their  influence  was  increased  by  their  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  princes  of  the  empire;  they  were  engaged  in  constant  wars 
with  their  neighbours,  and  were  latterly  entangled  in  perpe- 
tual'feuds  with  their  subjects  at  home.  These  bold  burghers, 
who,  in  the  first  Jnstance,  owed  their  existence  and  prospe- 
rity to  the  convent,  became,  Jn  the  end,  restive  under  its  rule. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  the  land  of  Appentell 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  abbot ;  at  the  Reformation  St.  Gall 
itself  became  independent  of  him ;  and  in  1712  the  ecclesias- 
tical prince  was  obliged  to  place  the  convent  under  the  pro- 
tection of  those  very  citizens  whose  ancestors  had  been  his 
serfs. 

The  French  revolution  caused  the  secularization  of  the 
abbey,  and  the  sequestration  of  iti  revenues  foUowcd  in  1805. 
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The  last  abbot,  Paiuratitis  Forster,  died  in  1829,  a  pensioner 
oil  the  bounty  of  others,  in  the  convent  of  Muri. 

The  Abbeif  Church,  now  cathedral,  was  so  completely 
modernised  in  the  last  century,  that  it  possesses  little  to  in-r 
terrst  the  stranger. 

The  deserted  Monastery  is  now  converted  into  a  pablrc 
(School,  and  the  part  of  it  which  formed  the  abbot's  Palace 
(Die  Pfalz)  now  serves  for  the  public  olDces  of  the  Govern-^ 
nient  of  the  canton. 

The  Convent  Library  (Slifls  Bibliolheck)  still  exists  in  the 
town,  and  contains  many  curiosities,  such  as  various  ancient 
jMSS.  either  from  Ireland,  or  transcribed  by  Irish  monks; 
also  a  MS.  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied. 

At  Ihc  Cassino  Hub  will  be  found  an  excellent  reading-, 
room. 

The  Freudenberg,  the  neighbouring  mountain  on  the  W. 
of  the  town,  commands  from  its  summit,  about  2  miles  ulT.  q 
fine'  panorama,  including  the  lake  uf  Constance  and  the 
moumains  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell,  with  the  Sentis  at  their 
head.  A  carriage-TOad  leac^  up  to  the  lop,  where  an  inn  i^ 
buili. 

Diligences  go  from  St.  Gall  daily  to  Constance,  Winlcr- 
tliur,  and  Zurith;  4  times  a-week  to  Wesen  and  Rappcrsch- 
w>l;  twice  a-week  to  Lindau ;  once  a-weeh  to  llregenz  and 
Innsbruck;  3  ^f'mes  a-week  to  Donaueschingep  and  Carlsr  uhe; 
:i  times  a-week  to  Coire,  by  Rorschach,  Allstlitteu,  and  thenc^ 
to  Milan  by  the  Splugen  and  Bernardin. 

Extra  Post  in  Canton  St.  GalK 
Tax  per  PosI,  I  wo  Horses. 


Posl» 


Fl.  kr.    Po»tK 


1  S(.  GaM  to  RorscMch      2  42 

t  1/2 Rheineck   4     3 

I  1/2 Hub  4     3 

t  1/4 rFIawy'l       3  22 

1  l/4Fiawyl— MiiQJch- 
wpihT  3  22 

1/2  Rorscbacli  —  Rheir 
neck  1  40 

t  1/4 Hub  3  22 

1   l/8Rlieim>ck->Bregfnz3     2 


Fl.kr. 


II/8-.- 


-Hobcuems  3    % 


1/4 Allslaeiten  3  2% 

I  1/4  Si-iinwald  3  22 
1  1/4  Sev<>len  3  22 
I  1/4Ragals  3  22 

1  1/2  Chiir  4     a 

3.  horses  per  post  4     3 

4 6  2i 

Postilion's  Trtnkgeld,  2 

horses  0  32 
-, 4  do,       0  4(H 
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ROUTE  67, 

St.  gall  to  COIRE,  by  IIORSCHACH,  nnElPrF.CK»  ALTSliBT- 
TEIH,  T&B  VALLEY  OF  THE  KBIME,  AND  THE  BA1IIS  OF 
PFEFFEltS. 

.    8  Swiss  posts  ^^  61  1/S  Eng.  miles. 

This  road  is  supplied  wilb  posl  horses  (see  above,  and  ^5). 
It  is  traversed  by  diligences  3  times  a-week.  Travellers 
should  endeavour  to  reach  PfeflTers  in  one  day,  as  (he  inter- 
mediatJe  stations  are  not  good  sleeping-places.  There  is  a  cii- 
rect  road  from  St.  Gall  to  Altstatten,  avoiding  tbc  detour  by 
Rorschach  and  the  Lake  of  Constance;  but  it  is  very  sleep 
and  bad,  not  fit  for  a  heavy  carriage.  The  pedestrian,  wiih 
the  aid  of  a  guide,  may  reach  Coire  by  Appenzell,  crossing 
the  mountains,  to  Wildhaus  (Routes  68  and  71). 

1  Korschath— (/»«*:  Post;  Krone,  dear  and  uncivil; 
Lowe).  This  little  lake-^port  and  town  of  1650  inhabitants  is 
the  principal  corn-market  in  Switzerland  The  grain  required 
to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  Alpine  districts  of  N.  Swit- 
zerland is  imported  from  Suabia,  in  boats,  across  the  lake, 
and  is  deposited  temporarily  in  large  warehouses  here.  Much 
muslin  is  made  at  Rorschach. 

A  steamr-boat  goes  5  times  a-week  between  it  and  Fried- 
richshafen,  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  steamers  from  Cons- 
tance and  Lindau  also  touch  here,  regularly.  The  deposits  of 
th6  Rhine  are,  itis^aid,  forming  themselves  into  shallows 
between-  Rorschach  and  Lindau,  which  may  soon  impede 
the  direct  navigation  of  the  lake  between  the  two  places.  On 
the  slope  a  little  above  the  town  in  the  large  dilapidated  buil- 
ding, called  Siatthaltery,  or  Marienberg,  a  palace  once  of 
the  proud  abbots  of  St.  Gall^  now  a  farm-house.  Itcomn^ands 
a  fine.Yiew  from  its  terrace*  Near  it,  perched  on  a  projecting 
sandstone  rock,  is  the  desolate  Cattle  of  St.  Anne,  wilb  its 
square  keep. 

:  Skirting  the  foot  of  low  hills  clad  with  vineyards,  beneath 
which  the  yellow-bellied  pumpkins  may  be  seen  basking  iq 
4he  suD,  the  road  passes  along  under  the  shadf  of  fruit-trees, 
1>ut  soon  quits  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  cross  the  flat  delta  of 
the  Rhine.  The  district  around  the  mouth  of  the  river 
abounds  in  marsh  and  is  by  no  means  healthy. 

i  1/2  Rhei neck— (inn:  Krone)  a  village  of  1370  inha- 
bitants, on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  i  miles  above  its 
embouchure,  situated  under  vine-clad  hills,  surmounted  by 
a  ruined  castle,  which  was  destroyed  1445  by  theAppcnzellers. 
Jhere  are  several  other  castles  on  the  neighbouring  heights; 

St.  Margarethen,  a  pretty  village  completely  embowered 
Id  a;  grove,  of  walnut  aod,  fruit  trees,  is  situated  near  the 
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Austrian  ferry,  over  the  Bhine,  which  must  be  crossed  in 
going  to  Bregenz  or  Liiidau  (see  Hand-book  for  S.  Germany), 
but  which  our  road  leaves  on  the  1,  It  turns  soon  afterwards 
due  S.  up  the  valley  of  (he  Bhine,  through  an  untateres-^ 
ting  district  of  flat  and  unhealthy  marsh,  interspersed  with 
gravel-beds,  which  the  traveller  should  get  over  as  fast  as 
possible,  on  account  of  malaria.  The  Bhine  here  is  a  wide, 
shallow,  muddy,  and  unsteady  stream,  constantly  changing 
its  channel  and  overflowing  its  banks :  it  is  not  navigated 
except  by  wood  rarts,  which  float  down  it. 

1  1/4  Altstitten~f/nn:  Babe,  Corbeau;  just  tolerable) 
—a  village  of  1815  inhabitants,  in  a  fruitful  neighbourhood; 
There  is  a  road  from  this  over  (he  hill  of  Stoss  to  St.  Uall,  by 
Gais  (Boute  68);  but  it  is  very  steep,  only  to  be  surmounted 
by  the  aid  of  extra  horses,  and  barely  practicable  for  English 
carriages.  It  takes  two  hours  to  reach  the  top.  The  view 
from  it  over  the  Alps  of  the  Voralberg  is  fine. 

1  1/4  Sen nwa Id —(/nn:  Post,  by  no  meant  first*rate; 
but  tolerable).  Down  to  the  ITth  century,  the  district  whieh 
we  now  traverse  belonged  to  the  powerful  barons  of  Hohen 
Sax,  many  of  whose  castles,  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  Ap-» 
penzellers,  may  still  be  discerned  upon  the  heights  on  the 
W.  of  the  Bhine  valley.  One  of  this  family,  a  brave  andnofaia 
soldier  and  a  Protestant,  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Paris,  and  on  his  retum 
home  was  murdered  by  his  nephew.  After  this  font  deed,  it 
is  the  popular  belief  that  the  blessing  of  G6d  was  withdrawn 
from  the  race :  it  is  certain  they  never  prospered.  In  i<ll6 
their  vast  domains  were  sold  to  Zurich,  and  the  family  became 
extinct  soon  after.  The  body  'Of  the  murdered  tnan  is  still 
preserved  in  a  perfect  condition,  in  a  coffin  with  a  glass  lid^ 
dried  like  a  mummy,  under  the  church- tower  of  ^nawald. 
This  circumstance,  and  (he  story  connected  with  it,  have 
given  to  the  remains  a  reputation  for  sanctity;  ^o  that,thOBgh 
a  Protestant,  the  Catholics  have  stolen  some  of  the  limbs  as 
relics,  and  once  actually  carried  off  the  bbdjf  across  the  Bhine : 
it  was,  however,  speedily  reclaimed. 

Werdenber g— (/nrt;  Post)— was  the  seat  of  a  noble  fe- 
mily  of  that  name,  who  played  an  important  part  in  eariy 
Swis  shistory.  The  $<amm«cAIoM,  the 'cradle  of  the  race,  stOl 
stands  in  good  preservation  above  the  town.  A  cro8s«road 
runs  hence  through  the  vale  of  Toggenburg,  and  past  Wild* 
haus,  to  Schaffbausen  (Boute  71). 

1  1/4  Sewelcn. 

Below  Sargans  (described  in  Boute  14),   which  we  pass  a 
little  on  the  rt.,  the  roads  from  the  Grisons,  and  from  Zurich,  • 
meet  that  from  St.  Gall. 

1  1/9  Bag  a  tz  —(/nn;  Poster  Hotal  of  Ihe  Tamioa;  not 
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Tery  good)  —  a  village  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge 
(tobel)  through  which  the  torrent  Tamina  issues  out  into  ihc 
Rhine.  Moles  and  guides  may  be  hired  here  (for  6  rr.)to  k<> 
to  PfefTers.  The  authorised  charges  may  be  seen  in  the  tarif 
hung  up,  both  at  the  inns  here  and  at  the  baths. 

The  Baths  of  Pfeffbiis,  which  no  one  .should  omit  to 
▼isit  from  Ragatz,  are  situated  about  6  1/fi  miles  off,  up  the 
valley  of  Ihe  Tamfna.  The  excursion  to  the  baths  and  bark 
need  not  occupy  more  than  6  or  8  hours,  which  will  be  vvoll 
spent  In  exploring  ims  of  the  most  extraordinary  spots  in 
Switzerland.  There  are  two  paths  leading  to  them,  practi- 
cable only  on  foot  or  on  horseback— one,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Tamina,  leads  past  the  Convientof  Pfeffers;  beyond  which 
a  horse  cannot  go,  and  is  1  1/3  mile  longer  than  that  on  the 
1.  bank,  the  one  commonly  chosen,  which  is  practicable  Tor 
horses  as  Tar  as  the  baths.  The  pedestrian  may  take  one  in 
going,  the  other  in  returning. 

The  bridle-path  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Tamina,  is  carried  at 
first  np^  a  very  steep  and  fatiguing  «scent,  which  it  requires 
an  hour  to  surmount,  through  beech-woods,  and  at  times 
along  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  at  whose  Toot  the  Tamina  is 
heard,  chafing  and  roaring.  After  surmounting  this  portion 
the  traveller  emerges  from  the  wood  and  crosses  the  sloping 
pastures  which  clothe  the  upper  part  of  the  valley.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  Convent  of  Pfeffers  is  seen.  At  the  hamiet 
of  Yalens  the  path  begins  to  descend  by  zigzags  into  the 
gloomy  gorge  of  the  Tamina,  which  is  just  like  a  crack 
traversing  the  valley  lonsitudtnally,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
the  traveller  finds  himself  arrived  at  the  Baths. 

The  path  along  the  right  bank  crosses  the  Tamina  at  Ra- 
gatz,  and  surmounts  an  equally  steep  ascent,  on  the  top  of 
which  it  reaches  the  Convent  of  Pfeffers^  finely  placed  on 
an  elevated  mountain-platform,  commanding,  on  one  side, 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine;  backed  by  the  tnajestic  Falkniss;  on 
the  other,  opening  out  towards  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  and 
the  peaks  of  the  Sieben  KurfQrsten.  The  Benedictine  mon- 
astery  of  Pfeffers,  founded  713,  was  suppressed,  after  an 
existence  of  10  centuries,  in  1838,  by  a  decree  of  the  Govern^ 
inent  of  the  canton  of  St.  Gall.  "  This  suppression  was  effec- 
ted by  the  Radical  party,  in  opposition  to  the  Conservatives; 
and,  being  contrary  to  the  act  of  Confederation  and  the  gua-^ 
rantees  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  will  probably,  in  due  lime, 
be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  military  interference.''— JP.  The 
Convent  once  possessed  a  very  extensive  territory;  its  abbots 
were  princes,  but  the  French,  as  usual,  appropriated  their 
reveimes;  and  the  little  property  that  was  restored  to  them 
at  the  termination  of  the  French  rule,  including  the  baths, 
of  whk'h  ihey  were  proprietors,  is  now  to  be  appropriated  to 
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pious  works,  the  educalion  of  the  people,  etc.  The  rcvcmsfSr 
of  the  convent  were  valued  at  2t6;365  Swiss  florins.  The 
members  of  the  fraternity  are  to  be  pensioned  for  their  lives. 
The  convent,  a  vast  edifice,  but  not  otherwise  reinarkabie, 
was  built  1665,  in  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire.  It  encloses 
a  church  in  the  centre,  like  all  the  convents  of  the  Reno- 
dictine  order.  Near  ibe  convent  stands  the  ruined  caslle  of 
Wartenstein.  , 

After  leaving  behind  the  convent  and  hamlet,  the  path 
lies  over  the  pastures  of  the  upland  valley,  here  carpeted 
wilh  bright  green,  while  its  sides  arc  clothed  in  woods,  out 
of  which  rise  bare  limestone  peaks  and  cliffs.  The  ri\er 
Taniina  flows,  concealed  from  view,  at  the  bottom  of  (he 
deep  gash,  or  gorge,  in  the  centre,  which  is  so  narrow  that 
in  places,  ibe  two  sides  appear  united.  The  path,  gradually 
descending,  approaches  this  ^orge  near  a  small  wooden  shed 
projecting  over  it,  and  containing  a  sort  of  crane  or  pulley, 
intended  to  lower  down  provisions  and  other  things  to  the 
baths.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  point  for  viewing  this  sin- 
gular spot.  On  looking  over  the  verge  of  the  precipice  you 
perceive,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  at  the  vast  depth  of 
000  ft.  below,  ^he  roofs  of  two  large  buildings,  like  cotton 
factories,  in  size  and  structure.  So  completely  vertical  are 
the  walls  of  rock,  that  the  rope  from  the  pulley  descends 
nearly  straight  into  the  roof  of  the  bath-house. 

The  only  modQ  of  reaching  the  baths  from  this  side  is  by 
a  staircase  (stiege)  formed  partly  of  trunks  of  trees,  attached 
to  the  face  of  the  clilT,  and  partly  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
anfl  situated  about  100  yards  higher  up  than  the  crane.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  the  Tamina  is  crossed  by  a  natural 
bridge  of  rock,  beneath  which  the  river  forces  its  way  out  of 
sight  and  hearing.    Ten  minutes*  walk  below  this  point  lie 

The  Baths;  two  large  piles  of  building  connected  together 
by  a  chapel.  They  are  built  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  a  fi-w 
feet  above  the  roaring  Tamina,  and  so  deeply  sur.kcii 
between  the  rocks  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  half  buried ; 
so  that  in  the  height  of  summer,  the  sun  appeais  above  thcni 
only  from  10  to  4.  They  ar^  large  gloomy  buildings,  damp 
and  not  over  clean.  There  are  rooms  enough  to  receive 
between  200  and  300  persons,  and^  in  the  season,  they  arc 
almost  all  occupied;  but  they  are  ill-furnished  and  not 
comfortable.  The  houses  are  traversed  by  vaulted  coirldor>, 
400  ft.  long.  At  one  end  is  the  pump-room,  and  on  the 
ground-floor  the  baths,  12  or  14  shallow  wooden  pans,  dc^ 
signed  for  the  reception  of  several  persons  at  once,  in 
.chambers  so  filled  wilh  vapour  that  the  patient  is  half  blind- 
ed on  entering  them.  There  ^re  also  private  baths ;  both 
^rc  supplied  with  a  current  oChot  water,  constantly  running 
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«brou|h  them.  Since  the  disgolution  of  the  convont  i> ;. 
SStm  """•""""  ""^  '"'  "»«'«' -ewandTZm,'! 

iwi,"o  e 'u.eM^^i?ifrhenrrsi^rL^  C^ 

';^e?^r-P«s-;e^^^^^^^^ 
There  IS  a  atury  that  they  were  discovprVd  h,  .  i?.   .       ?*• 
having  ventured  into  the  ab^  *of  the  Tamin/  L^"h",";' .l*"!; 
of  game,  remarked  (he  column  of  v«Dou?^ri.1'n„  r  '^*  ''T"" 

For  many  ,ear^nothing*«Td"on1rXii^e:?ce«"ihe;::- 
and  patients  desirous  ofproQting  by  their  healing  vh-...^  "• 
Ipt  down  to  the«,urce  fJom  thTcKtovefbyfoDes  aUT 
order  to  reap  as  much  beneflt  as  possib^  wire  aSnm ''l  " 
pass  a  week  together,  both  day  and  nicht  in  th^  L„. '^''  " 
«ating  and  drinkine  butsleeoina  undir  hAt  wl.  '  ""'  ""'y 
under  blankets,  fhe  ^uT^^iiZt^tolZV^^l  "I 
very  evident,  as  a  pint  contains  scarcely  8  erai^nf  if i""' 
particles;  it  has  a  terojMjnitnre  of  about  eWhrenheft"" 

The  situation  of  the  baths  is  both  gloomy  and  mhnn  L-> 
hemmed  in  between  dripping  walls  of  nik  Iw  i."'?"*""- 
dank  foliage,  with  only  TiZw  slrin  oT«kv«?/^''f''  ^^ 
without  even  space  o/facHftiisTor  l^olfc,?"!^^  «'"* 
unless  the  patient  will  scale  ihe  sides  of  the  vaHov  .h^"""^!'"' 
To  one  fresh  arrived  from  the  unoer  wnHH  ?,.^  •^''*  ••"" 
sunshine,  a  visit  to  Pfelfcrs  K  tr&t  o?h^,''"''' *"'' 
bottom  of  a  well  or  a  mine  T  it-  aimo!^«L  ■  ?*'"«  «'  ">c 
regular  temperature  of  .*aii„  s'^yThe*  w^^Sii^^'U^ 
brought  down  by  Ihe  torrent  and  ihc  .nii!.,..  .  P?'"*'  •'"'^ 
ray  of  sunshlneVhich  aCt  iir„.V„d  "^^ 
afterwards,  finds  its  way  into  iCVtcessis  is  jn^^,m  *?'"  '*''» 
impart  warmth  or  cheerfulness  A  small  ilvL. '"'"^cent  t., 
wide.close  to  the  bates,  is  the" only TJi  ,'^'"<*' «  <":  »  feet 
the  sojourner  wi«he8  ti  walk  he  has  nn?hnP"*''Y '''«'". 'f 
begin  to  ascend.  It  is  to  be  presumed  Jh^r'  ""^  '""« 
travellers  would  be  disposed  "o  make  a^v  ««v  L  ^."S"*'* 
ing  visit  ofafewhours.orat  most  aSWhT-  ^  P"""- 
will  saUs^  the  curiosi  y  of  most  iersi^  i?i*«  spent  here, 
should  depart  without  visiting  tee  "  ""*'  '»«»'cver 

Source  of  the  hot  spring. 

Most, of  the   guide-books  describe  teis  i.  , 
d.nger:thewriteroflhlscannoi  help  thinki„f.h'^,1!.";'««  of 
have  been  eiaggerated.  The  sprina  is  coik  «».•■•  '*'''"0'* 
b,  ladies.    At  the  same  Ume'.  KrH^rn^eVaZ 
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wbjcrHo  girtdines*  in  thchead,  stouWon  no  wcount  att^^ 

il     If  the  stranger  have  any  fears,  ihey  will  be  consideiably 

allo/od  bv  the  sight  of  the  guide  *ho  shows  Ihe  way,  aii.1 

Mhosc  quiliflcaiioM  fw  Ibis  lask  of  danger  appear  to  cons isi 

Si  MsSg  a  wooden  leg!  A  few  yards  above  the  simt 

where  "he  baib-house  stands,  the  sidrs  of  the  ravine  of  the 

Tani' iiaVontract  in  an  exl  raordinary  manner,  so  as  to  approach 

wilhto  a  few  feet  of  each  other;  a  little  farther  ihcy  even  i  osc 

«ver  and  rover  up  the  ri»er.  which  is  seen  issums  out  of 

a  cave?noi«  rhasm,    A  bridge  of  planks  across  Ihe  TaWMna. 

kads  toThe  eiilranre.  which  ?»  closed  by  a  door.     The  bridKO 

U  nroloi  aed   nio  the  gorge,  in  (he  shape  of  a  scallolding  or 

,be7 luSed  bT  iron  stinchions  to  the  rocks,  and  partly 

laid  in  a  niche  cut' out  of  the  side.  It  is  never  more  ban  3. 

bii  genera" ly  is  only  1  plank.  wide;  and  is  carried  all  alons? 

ihe  E  al  far  as  the  hot  spring,  affording  the  only  means 

nf  anorowh  to  it,  as  Ihe  sides  of  the  rent  arc  quile  verliral, 

MdXre  is  not  i    inch  of  room  betweenlhen.  and  the  to.  rem. 

for  (he"le  of  a  foot  lo  rest.  A  few  yards  from  the  cnlrance 

the  passage  is  darkened  by  the  overhanjiing  rock.  Ihe  suddcr. 

chill  of  an  atmosphere  never  visited  by  ihe  son  s  ravs  the 

fearful  ribbing  and^rearing  ofthe  torrent. 30  or  40  feel  bjlow. 

the  threatening  position  of  the  rocks  above,  and  the  tre.n- 

bUngind  quivering  of  the  narrow  planks  on  which  you  tread, 

prollrtedV  no  railing,  or  balustrade  are  enough  lo  cause  a 

Ktshurierevenlo  one  possessed  of  strong  nerves.    In 

wis    IS  almost  dark,  where  the  sides  of  he  ravnie  overlap 

one  aiolher,  and  actiiMly  meet  over-head,  so  as  to  form  a 

natural  arch   Therotks  in  many  places  f how  evident  ma.  ks 

of  hav  ng  been  grornid  away,  and  scooped  out  by  the  rushing 

?ive?    and  bv  the  stones  biought  down  with  it  For  several 

hundred  yards   ihe  river  pursues  an  almost  subterranean 

course  the  roof  of  the  chas.n  being  the  «oor,  as  it  were,  ..f 

?be  tallev    In  some  places  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  seen 

dang  iiig  through  the  crevice  above  your  head   and  at  o.>e 

naracular  spot  you  find  yourself  under  the  arch  oflhena- 

tura    brUe  leading  to  the   staircase    mentioned   before 

Jo  SlOV  Had  Virgil  or  Dante  been  aware  of  this  spot  they 

would  certainly  have  conducted  their  heroes  through  it  to  the 

laws  of  Ihe  infernal  regions.  .»    „t  .  „:.. 

The  shelf  of  planks  extends  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  raile 

from  the  baths.    At  its  extremity,  at  the  bottom  of  a  cavern 

In  the  rocfo,  rises  Ihe  hot  spring:  'i*  t«'"P«'"?"";«.^';«»'S''i 
100»  Fahrenbeits;  it  is  received  into  a  rescrvow  nearly  t5  feet 
decu  from  which  it  is  conducted  m  pipes  lo  the  baths 
Tbe'^'f.rsrbalhs  were  miserable  hovels,  bu.  t  over  the 
fpring.  and  suspended,  like  swallows'  "<;«»«.">  ,^ef«^« 
of  the  lock:  ihc  only  entrance  lo  Ihcm  was  by  Ihe  roof. 
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^TtjA  Ibe  sick  were  lei  do:wn  in^o  ibeni  by  r<>p(*saiid  pulle)s. 
The  springs  generally  cease  to  flow  in  winter,  but  burst  forlb 
Again  in  spring ;  they  are  most  copions  when  the  snow  has 
fallen  ia  abundance,  aud  conliuuc  till  autujnn,  alier  which 
ikcir  fountains  are  again  sealed.  The  water  has  little  tasie 
or  snieli ;  il  bears  ^onie  resemblance,  in  its  mineral  con- 
It'uis,  to  that  or  Eins ;  and  is  used  both  for  bathing  and 
drinking. 

Mr.  %ockedqii  observes  of  th*  walk  up  lothefiiwings,  "  It 
i^  one  «if  ifc»e  very  few  spots  ihat  1  have  seeo  where  no  disa|>* 
^oinlmcol  can  arise  from  previous  description.'* 

Those  who  have  arrived  at  the  balhs  by  Yfity  of  Valcns 
ihould  not  quit  the  spot  (if  they  Intend  returning  by  the  same 
road)  without  ascending  the  staircase  and  looking  down  upon 
the  baths  from  the  shed  which  contains  the  crane  and  pulley 
(p.  2i0). 

The  Kalanda,  or  (raltmdaberg  (the  mountairr  on  the  rt. 
iMiiik  of  the  Tamina,  above  the  baths,  which  separates  the 
valley  from  that  of  the  Rhine),  is  sometimes  ascended  on 
account  of  the  view  fiom  its  top— a  5-hours'  walk. 

There  is  a  path  from  Pfeffers  direct  to  Reicheoau  ii|>  the 
Valley  of  t^e  T^mina,.  crossing  nt  Us  head  the  pass  La  Foppa 
Ojn  Eunkels,  aS^alk  of  about  2i  miles.  Another  foot-path 
loads  up  the  Kalfauer-Thal  to  Glarus.    (Route  76). 

The  pedestrian  traveller,  going  from  4hc  baths  to  Coirc» 
fieed  not  return  to  Rfiga^z,  but  may  proceed  by  the  Convent 
of  Pfeffers,  whence?  a  palh  strikes  downdirectly'to  the  bridge 
jQver  the  Rhine,  called  untere  Zoii  Rrucke,  a  walk  of  about  2 
hours. 

A  char-a-banc,  with  1  horse,  may  be  hired  froniRagatz  to 
Coire  for  10  ^^oa.nzigers. 

The  high  road  from  Ragatz  rwis  along  the  I.  hank  of  the 
^hine  as  far  as  the  untere  Zullhrjicke  (Lower  Tolibridgc), 
'  ijieonly  bridge  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Lake  of  Constance 
<).ud  Rcichenau.  It  was  entirely  swept  aWay  by  the  Iremen- 
<Ious  flood  in  the  autumn  of  t8;u,  which  did  immense  injury 
10  the  valley.  In  crossing  this  bridge,  the  trav4^4ler  passes  out 
of  Canton  St.  Gall  into  t^Grisons.  The  valley  of^he  Khiuc 
iias  a  grand  appearance  from  this  point.  The  |>eak  of  the 
Falkoisberg  is  a  conspicuous  and  striking  object  in  the  view 
to  the  N.E.  The  Rhine  alone  is  nnpictnrcsq4io,  rrom  the  width 
of  its  bed  and  the  large  space  of  unsightly  sand  and  gravel  left 
bare  in  summer.  Its  bed  is  constantly  rising;,  so  as  tu  threaten 
more  fearful  inundations ;  and  a  plan  has  been  proposed  of 
culling  a  new  channel  for  its  unruly  stream,  from  this  point 
i\&  far  as  the  Lake  of  Constance.  A  short  way  above  the 
l^'id^e,  the  Landquarl, an  iuijietupus  torrcnt^dcsccnding  from 
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I  he  valley  of  Prettigao,  enlers  the  Rhine.    The  road  up  it  is 
described  in  Route  81. 

Rejond  this,  the  Convent  of  Pfetrcrs  is  visible  from  the 
road;  the  snowy  heights  of  theGalanda  rise  into  sight  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine;  and  the  ruins  of  feudal  castles, 
IHM'cbed  upon  rocky  knolls,  overlooking  the  valley,  give  a 
highly  picturesque  character  to  the  scene.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  is  Haldenstein,  nearly  opposite  Coire. 

1  1/i  Cof're,  Germ.  Chur— (/nns:  Weisses  Kreulz  (While 
Cross),  good  and  cheap,  the  best;  Post,  or  Freyerk,  tolerable ; 
Capricorn,  outside  the  town,  very  civil  people,  and  a  mode- 
rate and  good  house).  The  wine  of  the  \alteline  is  gene- 
rally consumed  in  the  Grisons,  and  may  be  had  tolerably 
good  here. 

The  Capital  of  the  Grisons,  the  Curia  Uhatorum  of  the 
Romans,  is  an  ancient  walled  town,  of  i78(>  inhab.,  about  a 
niiie  Trom  the  Rhine.  Its  prosperity  arises  almost  entirely 
from  the  high  roads  upon  which  it  stands,  which  form  the 
channel  of  communication  from  Italy  into  Switzerland  and 
Western  Germany,  and  unite  the  great  commercial  towns  of 
Milan  and  Genoa,  south  of  the  Alps,  with  Zurich  and  St.  Gall 
un  the  north.  Coirc  is  the  staple  place  of  the  goods  transported 
over  the  two  great  Alpine  carriage  roads  of  the  SplOgen  and 
Reniardin.  It  is  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Grisons;  a  member  of  which  claims  the  title  of  "  Your  Wis- 
dom" (•*  Euer  Weisheit"). 

The  town  has  narrow  streets,  and  stands  on  uneven  ground; 
much  curious  domestic  architecture  will  be  found  in  it.  The 
DishoD's  PalaeCj  and  the  quarter  around  it,  inhabited  by 
Catholics,  occupy  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Tost  by  walls  and  battlements,  closed  by  twa 
fortified  gates.  Here  is  situated  the  Church  of  St,  Lucius, 
or  the  l>om— the  oldest  parts  of  which,  in  the  circular  or  Ro- 
manesque style,  date  from  the  eighth  century.  The  de^ 
tached  portal,  its  sculptures,  and  the  monsters  which  support 
its  pillars  and  form  the  capitals,  are  very  curious—**  they  are 
the  prototypes  of  those  existing  in  the  Lombard  churches.** 
Within,  there  are  one  or  two  singular  old  paintings— one 
attributed  to  A,  DUrer  {?).  In  the  sacristy  are  preserved 
the  bones  of  St.  Lucius,  **  a  Rritish  king,  according  to  the 
*  English  Martyrologie,*  and  (he  founder  of  St.  Petcr*s  Ch., 
Cornhill,"— P.,  and  one  or  two  specimens  of  church  plate. 
The  crypt  is  supported  by  a  single  pillar,  the  base  being  a 
monster. 

The  Episeopal  Palace,  near  (he  church,  is  an  antique 
building;  the  staircase  and  halls  are  singularly  decorated 
wiih  stucco-work;  and  the  chnpol,  within  a  tower,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Christian  architecture. 
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Coire  is  the  oldest  bishopric  in  Switzerland.  Behind  the 
Palace  is  a  kind  of  ravine,  lined  mih  vineyards,  across  whieh 
a  path  leads  to  the  Catholic  Seminary,  from  which  is  a  re- 
markably picturesque  view  of  the  town. 

Besides  the  roads  fromCoire  to  Italy  by  theSplOgen  (Route 
88)  and  Bernardin  (Route  00).  and  those  lo  Zurich  andSt.Gall> 
and  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Feldkirch  and  Bre^enz, 
several  new  lines  are  in  progress,  leading  in  different  direc- 
tions through  the  Grisons.  A  carriage  road,  commenced 
some  years  ago,  between  Coire  and  the  Engadine,  over  the 
Julier  Pass,  is  already  finished  as  far  as  Tiefenkasten,  and 
will  probably  be  completed  the  -whole  way  in  1838.  See 
Route  82. 

Diligences  go  4  times a-week to  Zurich  (Route  14),comrnu- 
nicaiing  with  steamers  on  iheLakes  of  Wallenstadtand  Zurich; 
4  times  a-week  lo  St.  Gall;  4  times  to  Milan ;  once  a-week  to 
Lindau. 

Post  Jwrses  are  kept  on  all  the  great  high-roads  leading 
from  Coire  through  the  Grisons  and  canton  of  St.  Gall.  The 
postmaster  at  Coire  wjll  furnish  travellers  with  a  printed  tariff 
of  the  charges  and  distances.  (See  also  p.  23f>.) 

Money.'-The  canton  of  the  Grisons  has  a  coinage  of  lis 
own;  though,  since  napoleons  and  francs,  Austrian  florins, 
and  Brabant  dollars,  are  current  on  all  the  high  roads,  the 
traveller  need  not  perplei  himself  with  the  intricacies  of  this 
currency,  but  may  desire  his  bills  to  be  made  out  in  francs 
or  florins.  It  will  probably  suflice  tp  remember  that  1  Grison 
flor.~2  zwanzigers,  or  1  French  fr.  7i  centimes. 

1  Fr.  fr.s=3i  Grison  kreutzers. 

1  Brabant  dollars«3  Gris.  flor.  20  kr. 

The  Grison  florin ,  or  gulden ,  is  composed  of  60  kr.,  or  70 
bliJtzgers. 

1  batz.B5  bliitzgers.  '  , 

The  Bomanseh  Language, 

A  newspaper  is  printed  at  Coire  in  the  Lingua  Romanscha, 
a  dialect  peculiar  to  the  Grisons  and  neighbouring  alpine 
country  of  Tyrol ,  derived ,  like  the  Italian ,  Spanish ,  and 
French,  from  the  Latin,  but  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of 
other  languages.  In  this  remote  part  of  Europe  it  has  kept  its 

ground  since  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  Is  said, 
owever,  to  be  gradually  disappearing  before  tne  German  Ian* 
guage. 

It  may  be  divided  into  at  least  three  distinct  dialects  i^  l.< 
The  Lad  in,  spoken  in  the  Lower  Engadine,  abd  vale  of  Mun- 
ster:  it  comes  nearest  to  the  Latin,  and  i8>  perhaps,  not  very 
dissimilar  from  the  vulgar  tongue,  apoken  by  the  Rorotti  | 

14. 
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«aiilry,  as  described  by  Livy.  2.  The  Roinansfh  of  Ibe  Upprr^ 
Knpadiiic,  the  valleys  of  Brega^li*!,  Oberhalbslcin«Schams,  etc. 
S.  Tbe  patois  of  the  Grison  highlanders  in  the  vale  of  the 
Vorder  and  Hinter  Rbine. 

The  difference  between  the  three  may  be  shown  in  I  he 
following  translation  of  the  first  sentence  in  the  'Lord's. 
Prayer:  — 

Pator  noster  qui  es  in  (tBiis. 

1.  Jtob  noss,  qufll  ca  ti  cis  entschiel,  etc* 

S.  Pap  noss,  quel  tii  est  en  c^l,  etc. 

3.  Pap  noss,  quel  chi  esch  in  in'ls  c^ls,  etc. 

According  to  a  very  obscure  tradition,  the  inhabitants  of- 
this  part  of  the  chain  of  Rhaitian  Alps  are  the  descendants  of 
some  Tuscan  fugitives ,  driven  out  of  Elruria  by  inroads  of 
ttje  Gauls.  Many  curious  resemblances  have  been  traced  be- 
tween (he  existing  names  of  obscure  villages  of  these  remote 
valleys  and  those  of  places  in  ancient  Etruria  and  Lattum  — 
as  Laviii,  fMvinium;  Thusis,  7i(5cm;.  Ardez,  Ardea;  Ro- 
Oiein,  Roma;  Falisc,  or  FlSsch,  f'aiwci ;.Madullein,  Medulli- 
num;  Peist,  PcBstum;  Umbrien  and  Mount  Umbrail,  Umbria._ 

Owing  to  the  scanty  lilerature,  there  being  but  few  printed 
books  ,  except  a  translation  of  ihe  Bible,  one  or  two  of  the 
New  Testament ,  and  a  few  o(her  books,  the  Romansch  lan- 
guage is  not  rich  in  words.  From  the  circumstance,  however, 
of  its  having  been  mad6  the  language  of  the  pulpit  at  the  Re- 
formation ,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the 
Grisons  became  Protestant,  it  has  kept  its  giound  till  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  whole  of  Romansch  lilerature  may  be  comprised  in 
about  30  books,  mostly  Peligious  works,  including  the  Bible, 
liturgy,  and  catechisms.  The  first  grammar  and  dictionary 
of  the  Roniansch  language  was  published  by  a  clergyman  nain^. 
ed  Gonradi  at  Zurich,  in  1830  and  1823.  In  1830  a  newspaper, 
called  llGrtschun  Romansch,  was  printed  in  the  Romansch 
dialect  at  Coire. 

History  and  Government  of  the  Grisons, 

Tbe  government  of  the  Grisons  deserves  some  consideration 
from  the  traveller. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  conspiracy  on  the  GrulH, 
In  1307,  hnd  the  exploits  of  Tell,  gave  freedom  to  the  whole 
country  now  called  Switzerland ,  or  even  influenced  more 
than  a  very  small  part  of  it— the  forest  cantons— except  in  as 
far  as  such  a  spirit-stirring  example  is  capable  of  influencing 
the  minds  of  a  neighbouring  people.  For  more  than  a  century 
after  the  first  Swiss  union,  the  country  of  Rhastia,  now  called 
Gfisynft^  groaned,  under  .the  tyranny,  of  almost  numberless 
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^yetty  lords,  who,  though  they  possessed  but  a  Hiw  acres  of 
land,  or  even  no  more  ihnu  the  number  of  square  feel  on 
which  their  castle  stood ,  yet  assumed  the  rights  or  iiide^ii-^ 
dent  sovereignty,  waging  perpctiml  petty  war  wilh  their  neigh- 
bours—oppressing their  own  subjects,  and  pillaging  all  tra- 
vellers—the ancient  Torm  or  levying  duties  and  customs.  The 
bes^  notion  of  the  state  of  society  which  existed  dining  this 
period  of  ihe  Fauslrecht(club  law),  may  be  formed  from  Ihc 
quantity  of  feudal  ruins  which  stud  not  only  the  main  valleys 
of  Ihc  Rhine,  but  even  thc>  lateral  valleys  and  gorges  of  the 
Khaelinn  Alps  At  last  a  day  of  retribution  came.  The  pea- 
sants rose  in  revolt,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  nobles — 
with  less  violence -than  might  be  expected,  chiefly  because  the 
great  ecclesiastical  potcnidtes,  the  Rishop  of  Coire,  (he  Abbois 
of  St-.  Gall  and  Dissentis,  and  some  of  the  more  influential 
barons  sided  with  the  peasants,  directing,  instead  of  opposing, 
tbe  popular  feeling. 

The  result  of  this  was  a  Bhaelian  Confederacy,  quite  dis^ 
tinct  from  the  Swiss  Confederacy ,  composed  of  Three  Lea- 
ifues  (BQnden )— the  Upj)er,  or  Grey  League  (Obcr,  or  Graue 
llund),  li2i  (named  from  the  simple  grey  home-spun  coats  of. 
those  by  whom  it  was  formed);  the  League  of  God's  House 
(Cadde  in  Romansch,  in  Germ,  Goltesha^s  Bund),  so  called 
from  the  church  of  Coire,  the  head  of  this  league,  and  its  ca> 
pital,  1396;  and  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions  (Zcbn- 
uerichie),  of  which  Mayenfeld  is^ chief  towji  (1428). 

The  government  produced  by  this' revolution  presents,  per- 
baps,  the  most  remarkable  example  the  world  bas  yet  seen  of 
the  sovereignly  of  tlie  people  and  of  universal  suffrage.  Not. 
only  every  valley,  but,  in  some  cases,  every  parish,  or  even 
hamlet,  in  a  valley,  became  an  indepemlcnt  commonwealth, 
with  a  governmenCof  its  owo,  with  peculiar  local  administra- 
tive rights  and  privileges,  in  many  instances  existing  at  the 
present  day.  Sometimes  one  of  these  free  states,  somelime's 
^veral  together,  form  a  cominune  or  schnitze,  literally  slice 
(gemeinde  or  gericht);  each  commune  has  its  own  general 
assembly,  in  which  every  citizen  of  the  age  of  18,  sometimes 
younger,  has  a  vote,  and  by  which  the  magistrates  and  autho- 
rities, down  to  the  parson  and  school-master,  are  elected.  A 
number  of  communes  forms  a  Hoch-Gertcht ,  under  a  magis- 
trate, styled  Landamman,  Podesta,  orLandvoght.  Abu've  this, 
comes  the  Diet  of  the  League;  and,  above  all,  the  Diet  of  the. 
Three  Leagues.  There  still  are  26  lloch-Gerichts;  the  number 
of  communes  was  49;  that  of  the  smaller  communities  is  not 
known.  Amidst  such  a  labyrinth  of  government— a  compli- 
cation of  machinery,  wheel  within  wheel— It  is  difllcult  to> 
understand  how  any  government  could  have  been  carricui  on  ; 
and  we  accocdiugly  find  tbe  hj«tory  of  the  Grisoiis  little  better 
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thati  a  long  series  of  bickerings,  feuds,  rdvolts,  conspiracies^ 
massacres,  intrigues,  ami  peculalioiis.  The  wisest  decisions 
of  ihe  diet  of  the  canton  were  annulled  or  frustrated  by  the 
\oles  of  the  general  assemblies,  according  as  the  interest  or 
(uiprices  of  ihc  most  influential  popular  leader  might  sway 
these  meetings  at  the  moment.  Two  great  families,  those  of 
Planla  and  Dc  SaliSt  in  the  end,  long  monopolised  the  chief 
influem*e ,  as  well  as  the  patronage  and  offices  of  the  federal 
govermiient. 

Such ,  then ,  was  the  practical  result  of  this  democracy  of 
th«  purest  form  in  theory/. 

The  Grisons  were  united  with  the  Swiss  Conrederation 
in  1803,  and  are  represented  by  a  deputy  in  the  diet.  The 
Three  Leagues  are  still  composed  of  26  high  jurisdictions 
( Hoch-Gerichte),  each  possessing  its  own  constitution,  which 
often  differ  entirely  from  one  another.  The  supreme  federal 
government  of  the  canton  is  vested  in  the  great  council  of  t& 
members,  which  meets  at  Col  re. 

ROUT£  68. 

GAXTON  APPKNZELL.— ST.  GALL  TO  THE  BATHS  OF  GAIS  AND 
APPC^rZELL,  IVITH  EXCUUSIOlfS  TO  THE  STOSS,  TO  THB 
WEISSBAD,   THE   WILDKIRCHLEUf,  AND  THE  HOCH  SElfTIS. 

The  canton  Appenzell  lies  out  of  the  beat  of  travellers, 
completely  surrounded  (enc1av(^)  by  the  territory  of  canton 
!>t.  Gall,  and  shut  in,  at  its  south  extremity,  by  the  Alps;  no 
great  high-roads  pass  through  it;  and  Appenzell  itself  lies  in 
a  cul  de  sac  of  the  mountams,  except  for  such  as  will  tak« 
the  difficult  paths  over  the  high  Alps  and  glaciers.  On  this 
occount,  it  is  but  little  visited  by  Knglish  travellers.  The 
canton  is  divided  into  2  parts  or  districts,  called  Rhoden, 
quite  independent  of  each  other,  but  enjoying  only  one  vote 
»t  the  diet.  Outer  Rhoden  is  a  very  thickly  peopled  district, 
having  8781  inhabitants  to  the  German  sq.  mile.  These  are 
iilmost  exclusively  engaged  in  manufactures,  chiefly  of  cotton, 
muslin,  tambouring,  etc.  Inner  Rhoden,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  land  of  herdsmen :  its  high  and  bleak  mountains  produca 
nothing  but  rich  pasturage  and  sweet  grass,  upOn  which  vast 
herds  of  cattle  are  fed.  The  government,  in  both  states,  is 
a  pure  democracy— the  General  Assembly,  or  Landesge- 
meindc,  is  composed  of  every  male  born  in  the  canton. 


ToAppenzell,31/2stunden=li3/4  English  miles.  (35/12^ 
Luiz).. 
To  Gais,  2  1/3  stundcn=8  English  miles. 
Travellers  going  from  St.  Gall  to  Coirc  may,  instead  of 
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Follow ing  the  beaten  track  by  Rorschach  (Route  67),  proi'eed 
to  Altstettcn  by  way  of  Gais,  and  make  an  excursion  tbeure 
to  Appenzell. 

The  road  quits  ihe  canton  of  St.  Gall  and  enters  that  of 
Af>penzeU(Au88er-Rhoden)  a  little  before  reaching 

1  1/6  Xe u  (Te  n— (/nns :  Hecht ;  B&r).  The  inhabitants  of 
ihis  Ykllage  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  muslin, 
(iriibenman,  the  carpenter,  vho  built  the  celebrated  bridge  of 
uiic  nrch  at  Schaffhausen,  was  born  here. 

1 1/6  G  a  i  8~(/nnf :  Ochs  (Roeuf) ;  Krone  (Couronne) ;  the 
two  best,  and  both  said  to  be  good.  Rooms  cost  from  4  fl.  to 
10  n.  w<%ekiy;  table  d*bdte,  1  11.;  whey,  SO  kr.  dnily—it  is 
Ill-ought  from  the  high  Alps  every  morning.  The  bread  is 
very  good  here..  This  little  village  of  ii  houses,  mostly  con- 
verted into  lodging-houses  by  the  peasants  their  owners,  irfe- 
gularly  scattered  over  lawn-like  meadows,  is  situated  in  a 
bare,  bleak  country,  with  scarce  a  tree  or  shrub:  nothing  but 
pastures  around,  at  an  elevation  of  SQOO  ft.  above  the  sea 
level.  Yet  the  reputation  of  its  pure  and  bracing  air,  and  of 
its  cure  of  goat's  whey  (molken-kur ;  cure  de  petit  lait),  an* 
iiually  attract  hither  many  hundred  invalids  from  all  parts 
uf  l£urope ;  and  during  the  season,  in  July  and  August,  the 
principal  inns  are  generally  crammed  full. 

The  peasants'  houses  are  particularly  neat  and  clean,  trimly 
painted  outside,  as  though  they  bad  just  issued  from  a 
bandbox. 

Gais  lies  at  the  S.  side  of  the  Gabris,  and  the  view  from 
the  top  of  that  mountain  is  said  to  be  very  fine. 

The  native  son^s  of  the  cow-herds  and  dairy-maids  of 
AppenzcU  are  highly  melodious. 

Jt  is  a  walk  of  about  five  hours  from  Gais  to  Herisaii  (see 
Route  69). 

3  miles  to  the  E.  of  Gais,  on  the  roafl  to  Altstcetten,  is  the 
Chapel  ofSto$$y  erected  on -the  summit  of  the  steep  pass  lead- 
ing down  to  the  Rhine  Thai,  to  commemorate  the  almost 
incredible  victory  gained  by  iOO  men  of  Appenzell  over  3060 
Austrians  in  U05.  The  Archduke  of  Austria  and  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Gall  bad  hoped  to  take  the  Swiss  by  surprise  with  this 
preponderating  force.  But  a  handful  of  the  mountaineers, 
under  the  conduct  of  Count  Rudolph  or  Werdenberg,  as- 
sembled in  haste,  gave  them  battle,  and  defeated  the  invaders, 
with  a  loss  of  900  men,  losing  only  20  of  their  own  party. 
The  blood  of  the  slain  discoloured  the  mountain  torrent  which 
flowed  past  the  battle-field  as  far  as  its  influx  into  the  Rhine. 
The  view  from  the  Stoss  over  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  3000  ft. 
below,  and  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  Tyrol  and  Voralherg 
beyond,  is  of  great  beauty. 
A  very  sleep  descents  leads  from  the  Stoss  to  Altstfleiten  in 
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the  valley  of  Ihe  Rhine  (Route  67),  a  disfance  of  6 1/2  miles. 

Jt  is  a  (lisUiice  oriiearty  6  1/3  miles  8.W.  rvom  Gais  to 

2  A ppenzcl I— (Inns:  Heclil  (Pike);  Weisses  Krcutz; 
respectable  alehouses). 

Though  the  chief  place  of  the  dislrictof  Inner-Roden.  thi& 
is  but  a  dull  and  dirty  village  of  liOO  inhabitants,  consisting 
of  old  and  ill-rbuilt  houses,  with  two  convents,  and  a  modern 
Church,  hung  with  several  flags;  and  contains  nothing  re- 
niaikable  in  it. 

The  Landesgemeinde,  or  Assembly  of  the  canton,  meets 
on  a  square,  near  a  lime-tree,  every  y«nr.  In  the  Record 
OlDce,  Archiv^  are  preserved  a  number  of  banners,  conquered 
by  Ihe  Appenzeilers  of  old,  and  the  only  surviving  trophies 
of  their  valour.  Here  are  the  flags  of  Constance,  Winterlbur, 
Feldkirch;  the  T)rolcse  banner  and  free  ensign,  with  the 
motto  ''Hundert  Teufet,**  conquered  at  Landek,  1407;  the 
iienoese  banner  of  St.  George,  and  two  captured  from  the 
Venetians,  1516,  in  the  battle  of  Agnadel. 

it  is  stated  on  all  hands  that  a  remarkable  change  greets 
the  traveller,  on  enterinff  Catholic  Inner-Rhoden,  from  Pro-* 
testani  Outer-Rhoden.  He  exchanges  cleanliness  and  indus- 
4ry  for  filth  and  beggary.  What  may  be  the  cause  of  this,  is 
not  a  subject  suitable  for  discussion  here.  The  Appenzcllers 
arc  passionately  foud  of  gymnastic  exercises;  and  a  part  of 
every  holiday  is  devoted  to  wrestling  and  boxing  matches. 
Hurling  the  stone  is  another  frequent  exercise.  A  mass  of; 
cock,  varying  in  weight  froui  a  half  to  a  whole  cwt.,  is  poised 
on  the  shoulder,  and  then  cast  forward  a  distance  of  severni 
feet.  In  1805  a  man  of  LlrnSsch  hurled  a  stone,  wciehiiig 
18i  lbs.,  10  ft.  The  Appenzellers  are  also  capital  shots: 
ri/le-matches  are  held  almost  every  summer  on  the  Sundays, 
and  the  cracking  reports  resound  on  all  sides.  The  laws  of  the 
canton  (especially  of  Outer-Rhoden)  restrict  dancing  to  3  or 
4  days  of  the  year ;  but,  as  the  people  are  much  addicted  to 
this  amusement,  the  law  is  frequently  infiinged,  and  the 
peasants  will  often  cross  the  frontier  of  Ihe  canton  in  order  to 
enjoy  unmolested  their  favourite  amusement.. 

There  is  a  road  from  Appenzell  to  Ucrisau.  (See  Route  69.)' 

About  2  1/2  miles  S.  £.  of  Appenzell  is  Weissbad,  **au 
excellent  boarding  house  and  bathing  establishment,  situated 
in  a  beautiful  and  retired  spot,  at  the  foot  of  theSentis,  pur-< 
rounded  by  pleasure-grounds,  from  which  run  walks  leading; 
up  the  mountains.  The  house  is  capable  of  accommodating 
SOO  visitors.  I  have  seen  few  places  in  the  r4)urse  of  my 
travels  where  a  pi*rson  fond  of  exploring  and  desirous  of  tran- 
quillity, combined  with  accommodation  on  a  superior  scale  (to 
be  procured  without  trouble  or  cflort  on  his  part),  could  spemi^ 
^Jew^  days  in  greater  enjoyment."— Da/es  and.Distances^ 
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In  addition  to  the  cure  of  goals*  whey,  there  are  also  mi- 
neral springs  at  Weissbpd,  and  the  bath-houses  contain  8^) 
baths. 

Three  small  torrents,  issuing  out  or  3  Alpine  valleys  deeply 
furrowed  iii  the  sides  of  the  Seiitis,  in  whose  glaciers  they 
take  (heir  rise,  uniie  at  Weissbad,  and  form  the  river  Sitter. 
About  5  miles  up  the  middle  valley  is  the  singular  hermitage 
and  chapel  of  the  Wildkirchlein,  It  is  reached  by  crossing 
tlie  Alpine  pasture  of  the  Ebenalp,  which,  in  spite  ofiis 
elevation  of  5094  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  in  summer  a  perfect 
garden,  unfolding  a  treasure  to  the  botanist,  and  affording 
!hc  sweetest  herbage  to  the  cows. 

In  a  recess  scooped  out  of  the  facc^f  a  precipice,  170  ft. 
above  these  pastures,  a  little  chapel  has  been  perched.  It  was 
built  1756  by  a  pious  inhabitant  of  Appenzell,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  and  on  that  saint's  day  mass  is  celebrated  hero 
annually.  A  bearded  Capuchin  occupies  the  hermitage  adjoin- 
ing, and  will  conduct  strangers  through  the  long  caverns 
hung  with  stalactites,  which  perforate  the  mountain  behin(f 
his  dwelling.  The  pilgrimage  will  be  repaid  by  the  charming 
prospect  from  the  window  which  he  opens. 

The  Sentis  (frorii  Latin  Senlis,  a  thorn?),  the  highest 
mountain  in  Appenzell,  7700  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  may  be 
ascended  from  Weissbad.  The  view  from  the  top  is  much  ex- 
tolled, and  a  panorama  of  ithas  been  engraved.  Various  paths 
lead  up  toil;  the  best  and  easiest,  which  is  also  perfectly  safe 
in  the  company  of  a  guide,  Ifeads  by  way  of  the  Meggisalp 
(3  stunden);  Wagen1uckej(2  stunden);  to  the  summit,  (1  stun- 
den),  a  walk  of  nearly  20  miles. 

In  1832,  an  engineer  named  Buchmtiller,  while  making  tri- 
gonometrical observations  on  the  simimit,  accompanied  by  a 
servant,  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  shock  took  away  his 
senses,  and  he  remained  in  that  state  nearly  an  hour;  when 
he  came  to  himself  lie  found  his  servant  dead  beside  him, 
and  himself  so  severely  injured  in  one  of  his  legs,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  that  he  could  crawt 
down  to  the  nearest  huntan  habitation. 

A  steep  and  difficult  path  leads  S.  over  the  ridge  of  the 
Sentis  from  Weissbad  toWildhaus,  thehirthplaceof  Zwingli, 
in  Toggenburg  (Route  71),  a  distance  of  20  miles. 

Another  path  leads  in  about  i  hours  from  Weissbad  to 
Sennwald  in  the  valley  on  the  Rhine.  It  passes  overthe  shoul- 
der of  the  K  amor  J  on  the  right  hand  of  that  mountain, 
whose  top  commands  a  remarkable  panorama.  Even  from 
the  road  to  Sennwald,  the  traveller  has  a  delightful  prospect 
over  the  Sentis  and  Canton  Appenzell,  on  one  side,  and  over 
the  lake  of  Constance;  Tyrol,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other* 
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ROUTE  69. 

ST.   GALL  TO    IIAPPBB8CHWTL  Olf    THE   LAKE  OF  ZURICH, 
BT  HEBISAU  AND  THE  HElIfBICHSBAD. 

13  StUDden  «  43  1/S  Eng.  miles  (13  1/6  Lutz). 

About  iiniiles  Troin  St.  Gail,  a  little  beyond  the  village  or 
firuggen,  the  road  crosses  (he  Gorge  of  the  Sitter,  by  (he 
magnificent  Kr&(zeren  Brucke,  a  bridge  590  ft.  long,  and  85 
feet  above  the  stream.  A  liltle  after  wc  enter  Canton  Ap|>eii- 
zell. 

ajfleruau.—  InM  .*  L6we  (Lion)  the  best;  —  Hecht  (Bro- 
phel). 

Herisau^  the  flourishing  and  industrious  chief  village  of  (he 
Protestant  district  of  Appenzell,  called  Ausser-Bhoden, 
contains  SSOO  inhabitants,  and  is  advantageously  situated  at 
the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Glatt  and  Briihlbach,  which 
turn  the  wheels  of  its  numerous  manufactories.  ''  It  is  a 
very  singular  place  from  its  extraordinary  irregularity  of 
construction,  and  is  quite  unlike  any  other  town  in  Switz- 
erland.*' There  are  beautiful  walkson  the  surrounding  heights; 
two  of  them  are  topped  by  ruined  castles,  the  Boseiibeig 
and  Rosenburg,  which,  according  to  the  story,  were  once 
connected  together  by  a  leathern  bridge.  The  lower  pan  of 
the  Church  tower,  in  which  the  Archives  are  deposited,  is 
(he  oldest  building  in|the  Canton,  datiiig  probably  from  the 
7th  century. 

The  articles  chiefly  manufactured  here  are  muslins,  cottons 
and  silk,  the  last,  a  recent  iptroduction :  10,200  persons  are 
employed  in  Ausser-Rhoden,  in  weaving  muslins,  and  a 
very  large  number  in  embroidering  them. 

There  is  a  direct  road  from  Hen's  lu  to  Appenzell  (Route 
68),  by  Watdstadt,  (i  3/4  stunden);  Urnasch,  (1  1/t),  and 
Gonten,  (l)in  all  5  stunden  » 16  1/i  miles. 

About  a  mile  to  the  £.  of  Herisau  is  the  watering-place 
called  Heinrichsbad,  The  Badhaus  is  the  most  elegant 
establishment  of  the  sort  in  Switzerland,  after  Scbintznatb, 
surrounded  by  agreeable  pleasure  grounds,  the  creation  of 
one  Heinrich  Steiger,  a  rich  manufacturer.  Two  springs  rising 
out  of  gravel,  and  variously  impregnated  with  iron,  carbonic 
acid,  etc.,  are  used  for  drinking,  and  to  supply  (he  baths. 
Goats*  whey  and  asses'  milk  are  also  furnished  to  (hose  in- 
valids for  whom  they  are  prescribed.  Accommodation  in  a 
cowhouse  is  provided  for  invalids  suffering  from  diseases  of 
the  chest.  The  neighbourhood  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 

Through  an  undulating  country,  we  reach  the  frontier  of 
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Appcnzpll,  and  re-enter  that  of  its  grasping  neigliboor,  St. 
Gall,  before  arriving  at 

2  Peterzell :  3  miles  beyond  tbe  ruined  Castle  ofNeu- 
Toggenburg,  lies 

2  Lichtensteig,  (Inn:  Krone,)  a  town  of  700  inha- 
bitants on  the  right  bank  of  theXhur,  in  the  ancient  county 
of  Toggenburg. 

Opposite  Wattweil,  a  pretty  manufacturing  Tillage  about 
11/2  mile  farther,  stand  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  and  the 
Castle  of  Iberg.— (/niw :  ROssli;  LOwe) 

The  road  soon  after  surmounts  the  steep  ascent  of  the  ridge 
of  Himmelwald.  From  its  top  a  beautiful  prospect  expands 
to  view ;  in  front  the  lake  of  Zurich,  with  the  castle,  town, 
and  bridge  of  Rapperschwyl,  in  full  relief  on  its  margin; 
behind  it  the  pine-clad  and  snow-topped  Alps  of  Schwyti 
and  Glarns;  on  the  E.  the  remarkable  peaks  of  the  Sieben 
Kuhfirsten,  and  behind  the  fertile  vale  of  Toggenburg.  The 
road  divides  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill ;  those  bound  for 
Glarus  or  Wallenstadt,  take  its  ].  branch,  leading  to  Utz- 
nach:— we  follow  the  rt.  to  Eschenbacb,  and 

7  Rapperschwyl.  Route  14. 

ROUTE  71. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN    0:0  COIBE    BT    TOGGENBURG  AND  WILDHAUg. 

A  good  carriage-road  leads  through  Schlatt  and  Neufiom  to 
5  Frauenfeld,  in  Route  9. 

3  1/4  Wyl,  a  little  town  of  1064  inhabitants  in  the  valley 
of  the  Thur,   distant  about  a  mile  fcom  its  1.  bank.  We  here 
leave  on  the  1.  the  road  to  St.  Gall,  and  continue  up  the  I. ' 
bank  of  the  Thur,  as  far  as  Dietfurth,  where  we  cross  to 

3  3/4  Lichtensteig  (inRoute  69). 

1  1/2  Ebn at.— Toggenburg,  as  the  long  and  ferUle  valley 
of  the  Thur  is  called,  extends  for  nearly  40  miles.  Irom  Wyl 
up  to  the  source  of  that  river.  It  is  bounded  by  hi^  moun- 
tains; on  the  N.  by  the  Sentis,  and  on  the  S  bj^^^he  peaks 
of  the  Kuhfirsten.  It  was  anciently  governed  by  c*otJi>it3  of  its 
own.  When  their  line  became  extinct,  1436,  the  dif/trif't  was, 
claimed  by  canton  Zurich.  In  the  feud  which  ensued,  thq 
Zurichers  were  worsted ;  it  fell  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall  ; 
and,  since  1IB05,  forms  part  of  canton  St.  Gall.  It  is  thickly 
peopled ;  its  inhabitants,  an  industrious  race,  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  tbe  manufacture  of  muslin  and  cotton. 

3 1/3  Alt.  St.  Johann.— The  inn  is  said  to  be  good  here. 

Upon  the  high  ground,  dividing  tbe  valley  of  the  Thur  from 
that  of  the  Rhine,  stands  the  remote  village,  Wif^dkaus, 
3450  ft.  above  the  lev«t  of  the  sea^  and  at  Xh».  S.  }Km^  tbe 
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Sentii.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Swiss  reform 
mer,  Ulrich  Zwingli.  The  house  in  which  he  flrst  saw  the 
light  (Jan.  1,14S4)  still  exists:  it  is  a  humble  cottage  of  wood; 
its  walls  formed  of  the  stems  of  trees— its  roof  weighed  down 
by  stones  to  protect  it  from  the  wind.  It  has  resisted  the 
inroads  of  time  for  more  than  350  years;  and  the  beams  and 
trunks  which  compose  it  are  black  with  age.  Zwingli's  fainilx 
were  humble  peasants;  he  quitted  home  when  10  years  old, 
to  go  to  school  at  BJile. 

The  road  descends  into  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  near  Grabs, 
and  soon  after  reaches 

31/2Werdenberg,  which^  with  the  following  stations , 
U  described  in  Route  67. 

Sevelen. 

ll/2Ragatz. 

1 1/4  Coire,  in  page  $44. 

ROUTE  7«. 

WESBH  TO  6LAB1S,  THE  BATHS  OF  STACBELBERG,  AVD  THB 
PANTEHBBQCKE.— PASS  OF  THE  KLAUSEN  TO  ALTDOBF. 

A  diligence  goes  4  times  a-week  from  Zurich  to  Glarus.  It 
Is  a  drive  of  S  nours  from  Wesen  thither— 2  hours  more  to 
Lintthal— and  again  S  hours  on  foot  to  the  Pantenbrucke. 

The  canton  of  Glarus  consists  of  one  great  Alpine  valley » 
and  of  several  secondary  or  tributary  valleys,  branching  off 
from  it,  and  penetrating  deep  into  the  high  Alps.  There  is 
but  one  carriage  road  into  it,  which  terminates,  after  a  di- 
stance of  26  miles,  at  the  baths  of  Stachelberg;  and,  except 
for  pedestrians,  there  is  no  egress  save  the  portal  which  has 
admitted  the  traveller.  It  is  a  truly  Alpine  district,  abound* 
ing  in  very  wild  scenery. 

The  road  from  Wesen  crosses  the  Linth  canal  (Route  14, 
p.  43)  by  the  Ziegelbrlicke,  and  passes  the  jaws  of  the  valley 
of  Glarus,  flanked  by  precipices  almost  perpendicular,  and 
backed  by  the  vast  mass  and  snowy  head  of  the  GlSrniscb 
Mountain. 

The  road  from  Zurich  and  Rapperschwyl  to  Glarus  passes 
through  Lachen  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Linth  canal  to  Neider-Urnen,  where 
that  from  Wesen  Joins  it. 

1  1/2  NcdfeU,  in  the  gorge  of  the  valley,  a  village  of  1700 
inhabitants,  and  the  chief  place  in  the  Catholic  division  oX 
the  canton,  is  a  Swiss  battle- field  of  some  celebrity.  11  sim- 
ple stones,  set  up  on  the  meadow  of  Reuti,  hard  by,  mark  the 
spot  where,  in  1388, 1300  men  of  Glarus  met  a  force  of  600O 
Austrians,  who,  having  taken  Wesen  by  treachery,  bad  burst 
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iDto  Ihe  CftDton,  ravaging  and  plundering  the  country  as  they 
advanced.  TVhen  tidings  of  this  reached  the  ears  of  Matthias 
am  Buhl,  the  lands-captain,  he  hastily  collected  a  handful  of 
shepherds,  and  not  only  checked  the  career  of  the  forayers, 
in  spile  of  the  disproportion  of  numfcNers,  but,  after  11  distinct 
ebarges,  aided  by  volleys  of  {itones  and  rocks  discharged  from 
the  precipices  above,  which  threw  the  Auslrian  cavalry  into 
confusion,  finally  repulsed  the  invaders,  with  a  loss  of  S500 
of  their  number  left  dead  on  the  field. 

The  anniversary  of  the  fight  of  NHfels  is  still  celebrated 
through  the  canton  by  an  annual  festival.  An  engagement 
took  place  at  Niifels,  in  1799,  between  the  Austrians  and 
French. 

From  Mollis,  the  village  opposite  Nllfels,  the  river  Linth  is 
eonducted  into  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt  by  the  artificial  canal 
constructed  by  Escher  (see  p.  43).  In  the  churchyard  of 
Mollis  the  heroes  of  NAfels  are  buried. 

The  valley  of  the  Linth  is  subject  to  much  danger  and  in- 
jury from  its  sudden  rises,  and  the  swelling  of  its  tributary 
torrents:  The  broad  fringe  of  unsightly  sand  and  gravel  visible 
on  both  sides  of  the  Linth,  the  common  drain  of  the  district, 
will  show  what  mischief  it  occasions  after  storms  of  rain,  and 
during  the  melting  of  the  snows.  The  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley  is  at  times  converted  into  a  lake ;  and  the 
little  pitches  of  ground,  which  have  cost  the  peasant  much 
hard  labour  and  care  to  cultivate,  are  at  once  overwhelmed 
and  ruinpd.  The  limestone  mountains  of  this  district  abound 
n  caverns,  which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  melting  glaciers. 
In  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the  rocks  appear  to  stream 
from  every  pore,  while  every  gorge  and  hollow  sends  forth  a 
raging  torrent. 

1  i/S  Glarutf  or  Claris— (/nm;  Aigle  d'Or,  not  large,  but 
comfortable;  Rabe).  This  little  village,  the  capital  of  the 
canton,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  secluded  situation  at  the 
base  of  the  GlUrnisch  an^  Schilt,  encompassed  by  the  Alps, 
wliose  bare  and  bleak  precipices  and  tops  contrast  remarkably 
with  the  milder  verdure  about  their  base.  The  inhabitants, 
4320  in  number,  are  distinguished  by  their  industry  and  en- 
terprise, which  has  converted  Glarus  into  a  place  of  manufac- 
tures, especially  of  cotton,  printing  of  muslins,  etc.  They  are 
reported  to  retain  that  simplicity  of  manners  which  their, 
seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world  would  lead  one  to 
expect. 

They  possess  a  Club  (Cassino),  and  a  Free  School  for  700 
children,  erected  by  private  subscriptions,  and  reflecting 
mueh  credit  on  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens.  The  houses, 
chiefly  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  ancient,  are  frequently  or- 
MmcAted  outside  with  fresco  palntijigs;  ode  of  them  bears 
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the  figure  of  a  knight  in  armour  and  a  Turk  fighting,  the  cn-i- 
gin  of  which  is  not  satisractorily  accounted  for.  The  Gothic 
church  is  open  to  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike.  The  Unth 
is  crossed  by  two  bridges. 

The  name  Glarui  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Hilariiis,  a 
saint  to  whom  a  shrine  was  built  aUiong  these  mountains  at 
a  very  early  period. 

There  is  one  manufacture  peculiar  to  the  canton  Glaras, 
that  of  the  green  cheese^  Schabsieger.  It  owes  its  peculiar 
appearance,  smell,  and  flavour,  to  an  herb  (TrifoKam  meli- 
lotus  csruleum;  blue  pansy;  Germ,  kle),  which  is  partly 
cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  gardens  within  the  canton,  and 
partly  imported  from  others.  To  fit  it  for  use,  it  is  dried, 
ground  to  powder,  and,  in  that  state,  mixed  with  the  curds, 
in  the  proportion  of  3  lbs.  of  the  herb  to  100  lbs.  of  cards. 
The  cheese  is  said  to  be  made  of  cows'  milk,  like  any  common 
cheese,  and  not  of  goats*.  The  curds  are  brought  down 
from  the  high  pastures  into  the  valley  in  sacks,  and,  after 
having  a  due  proportion  of  herb  incorporated  with  them, 
are  ground  in  a  mill  resembling  that  used  for  making  cyder. 
After  being  thoroughly  kneaded  by  this  process  for  an  hour 
or  two,  it  is  fit  for  pressing.  The  cheese  is  ripe  for  use  after 
a  twelvemonth's  keeping.  A  large  quantity  of  it  is  exported  . 
to  America;  and  the  manufacture'of  it  is  considered  a  lucra- 
tive trade.  The  natives  attribute  its  peculiar  character  to 
some  virtue  in  the  pastures  on  which  the  cbws  are  fed. 

Many  mountain  paths,  practicable  only  on  foot,  ramify 
in  various  directions  ft-om  Glarus— 

1.  The  pass  of  the  Pragel  to  Schwyiz,  by  the  Muotta-thal 
and  theKldn-thal;  the  latter,  a  most  beautiful  pastoral  valley, 
a  tributary  of  the  Linth ;  the  finest  part  of  it  is  not  more  ibau 
8  miles  from  Glarus.— Route  75. 

2  The  pass  of  the  Klausen  to  Altdorf.— (Described  below.) 

*  Passes  into  the  Valley  of  the  Vorder  Rhine  :— 

a  To  Dissentis,  over  the  Sandfirn  (8999  ft.),  13  stttuden. 

b  to  Brigels,  by  the  Kistengrat  (8650  ft.),  8  st. 

c  To  Panix,  by  the  Panixer  pass,  9,  st. 

d  To  Films,  by  the  Segues  pass,  8  1/3  st. 

The  most  interesting  excursion  is  that  up  the  valley  of  the 
Linth.  A  good  road  leads  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
about  13  miles,  to  the  village  of 

4  Li  n  th  thai,  where,  in  a  remote  spot,  surrounded  by  tor- 
rents, rocks,  and  glaciers,  a  handsome  hotel  and  bathing  es- 
tablishment ,  called  the  Baths  of  Stachelberg ,  have  been 
built.  It  has  greatly  risen  in  repute  as  a  watering-place 
within  a  few  years,  and  on  account  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
its  situation ,  and  the  virtues  of  its  concentrated  alkaline  sul- 
pliureous  spring,  which  distils,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  f*-'--^- 
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in  the  Braunberg,  is  much  resorted  to.  The  period  of  the 
*'cure"  is  fixed.at  between  20  and  S4  days.  The  hotel  stands 
on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Linth ,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
and  is  surrounded  by  wallas  and  pleasure-grounds. 

Above  the  baths  the  vale  of  the  Linth  becomes  wilder  and 
more  savage,  and  at  length  contracts  into  a  chasm,  low  in  the 
depths  of  which  the  river  worms  its  way,  while  a  narrow  and 
steep  path  alone  leads  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  5  miles 
up,  at  a  spot  where  the  gorge  is  deepest,  a  singularly  bold 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  of  sione,  20  ft.  long,  and  200  ft.  above 
the  torrent  y  has  been  thrown  across  it.  This  is  the  Panten- 
brOcket  an  object  of  considerable  romantic  beauty,  from  the 
boldness  of  this  work  of  man  in  such  a  scene  of  wild  nature, 
and  from  the  depth  of  the  guK  below.  It  is  often  visited  by 
ladies;  but  the  excursion,  though  not  dangerous,  is  fatiguing. 

A  waterfall  considerably  higher  up  on  the  Linth,  above  the 
bridge,  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  grand,  and  superior  to  the. fall 
of  the  FStsch,  yet  but  little  yisited. 

The  valley  of  the  Linth  terminates  in  a  group  of  magnifl-- 
^nt  mountains,  whose  tops  are  occupied  by  vast  fields  of 
ne«ffr-trodden  glaciers.  The  Dddi ,  or  Tddiberg  (12,800)  i» 
the  giaiit  of  this  portion  of  the  chain  of  Alps.  A  difficult  and 
dangerous  path ,  practicable  only  in  the  height  of  summer, 
leads  across  these  glaciers  to  Dissentls. 

The  Klausen  pass^Stackelberg  to  Altdorf.^Jhe  distance 
is  about  26  miles;  the  path  is  practicable  for  horses.  It  turns 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  Linth  to  the  W.,  about  a  mile  above 
the  bftths,  and  asceAds  the  yalley  of  the.  F&tsch,  or  Urner 
Boden,  keeping,  along  its  1.  bank.  Within  a  mile  above  the 
junction  of  the  Fatsch  and  Linth  the  valley  belongs  to  canton 
Uri.  It  abounds  in  fine  mountain  pastures,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  SchSchen  -  thai  pass  their  summer  here 
among  their  cows.  About  8  miles  up,  the  culminating  point, 
or  Klausen  pass,  is  reached.  It  is  a  ridge  6150  ft.  high ,  con- 
necting the  snowy  chain  of  the  Gladden  Alps  on  the  N.  with 
the  shattered  Zingel,  Glatten,  and  Kamli.  On  the  top  stands 
a  little  chapel. 

,The  path  descends  by  lon^  and  steep  zigzags  into  the  Sqhaf- 
then  tfud;  on  the  I.  hand  is  seen  the  very  pretty  cascade  of 
the  Stiiubi.  Opposite  tlie  chapel  of  St.  Anne  a  bergfall  oo 
curred  in  1833,  which  arrested  for  some  time  the  course  of 
the  Schfichen,  and  produced  a  small  lake.  At  the  village  of 
Unter  Schachen  another  branch  of  the  valley  opens  S. ,  and 
sends  forth  the  main  streaifi  of  the  Schachen.  The  Spitze, 
the  mountain  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  torrent ,  discharges  dan* 
gerous  avalanches  in  spring.  At  Spiringen  and  a  little  lower 
down,  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  there  are  inns,  tolera- 
bly good  for  this  country. 
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It  was  over  the  steep  and  barety  accessible  ridge  of  the 
Kinzig  Culm,  which  walls  in  this  portion  of  the  valley  to  the 
N.»  that  Suwarrow's  memorable  retreat  was  condacted,  1799. 
Having  pounced  down,  as  it  were,  upon  the  French  from  the 
heights  of  the  St.  Gotthard,  and  driven  them  before  him  to  AU- 
dorf,  he  there  found  his  progress  barred  by  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
without  a  boat  to  cross  it,  his  troops  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
famine,  and  the  country  so  completely  drained  by  war  as  to 
he  quite  incapable  of  supporting  them.  The  only  alteraalive 
that  remained  to  him,  was  to  attempt  to  join  the  forces  of  the 
allies ,  through  the  horrible  defile  of  the  Schacben ;  and  to 
cross  the  rarely-trodden  summit  of  the  high  Alps.   The  only 
passage  up  this  valley  was  by  a  mere  path ;  so  that  his  army 
was  obliged  to  advance  in  single  file,  abandoning  much  of 
their  artillery  and  baggage.  Their  march  lasted  14  hours; 
and  before  the  rear^guard  had  left  Altdorf  the  van  had  reached 
Muotta   Many  of  the  Russians  sank  from  fatigue  by  the  way- 
side, and  perished;  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  hovered  in  their  rear;  the  valley  was  strewn  with  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  horses,  with  arms  and  equipments.  The 
remainder  of  this  memorable  march  is  described  in  Route  75. 

Rttrglen ,  the  birthplace  of  Tell,  stands  al  the  Qiojujlh  of  the 
Sch&chen  thai.  Route  3i. 

Altdorf,  p.  131. 

ROUTE  74. 

RAPPBRSGHWTL  TO  BIIfSIRDELN  AND  8CHWTTZ,  WITH  EXCUR-t 
SION  TO  MORGARTEIf. 

8  1/4  stundenaST  Eng.  miles. 

The  road  is  practicable  for  carriages  of  the  country,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  good. 

The  Abbey  of  Einsiedeln,  though  one  of  the  finest  build-^ 
ings  in  Switzerland,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  churches 
of  Italy,  and,  except  on  account  of  (he  pilgrims  and  during  the 
season  of  the  pilgrimage,  is  not  worth  going  out  of  one's  way 
to  visit. 

After  crossing  the  long  bridge  of  Rapperschwyl  (Route  14) 
the  road  enters  canton  Schwytz,  and  soon  commences  the 
steep  ascent  of  Mount  Etzel,  which  commands  from  its  top 
a  delightful  view  over  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
Mythen  mountains  in  the  S.  The  holy  hermit  Meinrad,  the 
founder  of  Einsiedeln ,  originally  fixed  himself  on  the  top  of 
the  Eizel,  but  the  concourse  of  people  attracted  to  the  spot  by 
his  reputation  for  holiness  drove  him  in  search  of  solitude 
deeper  into  the  wilderness.  A  little  chapel  st^mds  on  the  spot 
supposed  to  have  beert  occupied  by  his  cell.  Near  it  is  an  inik 
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The  road  is  studded  at  intervals  with  chapels  called  sta- 
tions, each  containing  a  representation  Of  some  event  In  the 
Passion  or  our  Lord,  according  to  the  Romish  tradition,  at 
ivhich  the  pilgrims  may  stop  and  tell  their  beads. 

The  river  Sihl  is  crossed  by  a  covered  bridge,  called  (Teu- 
ffels  brucke)  the  Devil's  bridge,  before  reaching 

3  3/4  EmsiBDELN  (French  Notre  Dame  des  Erroites ;  Lat. 
Monasterium  Eremitaram).  Inns  :  there  are  55  inns  and 
"SO  alehouses  here,  mostly  designed  for  the  reception  of  poor 
pilgrims,  and  distinguished  by  a  singular  variety  of  signs. 
The  best  is  the  Ox,  celebrated  for  its  extortionate  charges,  es- 
pecially during  the  pilgrimage;  Pfau  (Paon);  Adam  and 
Eve. 

The  Abbey  ofEinsfedeln,  ^hich  forms  (he  nucleus  of  a  vil- 
lage of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  naked  un- 
♦it^atiDg  plain  3000  ft.  above  the  sea,  producing  little  but 
pasture.  It  is  partly  sheltered  by  a  range  of  wooded  hills 
on  the  S.  E. 

The  Monastery  itself,  an  extensive  building  in  the  mo- 
dern Italian  style,  is  imposing,  less  from  its  architecture  than 
its  size  and  its  situation  in  so  remote  and  naked  a  soHtude. 
'fhe  existing  edifice  dates  from  the  18th  century  (1719),  and 
is  the  6th  or  7th  raised  on  this  spot  since  the  first  foundation 
of  the  abbey,  the  others  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
occupies  a  stately  site  upon  the  hill-side,  separated  from  the 
humbler  buildings  of  the  village  by  a  wide  square. 

The  origin  of  the  abbey  is  thus  accounted  for  in  the  histo- 
ries published  under  the  authority  of  the  monks.— In  the 
days  of  Charlemagne  a  holy  anchorite  named  Meinrad,  of  the 
noble  house  of  Hohenzollern,  repaired  to  this  remote  wilder- 
ness (then  called  the  Finsterwald)  to  end  his  days  in  solitude 
and  prayer,  devoting  himself  to  tend  a  little  brack  image  of 
Ihe  Virgin  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  St.  Hildegarde, 
abbess  of  Zurich.  This  holy  man  was  murdered  by  two  rob- 
bers in  861;  but  their  foul  deed,  which  they  had  hoped  would 
escape  detection,  on  a  spot  so  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
.  uien,  was  brought  to  light  by  two  pet  ravens  reared  b^  Mein- 
rad, which  pursued  the  murderers  with  croaking  cries,  and 
flapping  wings,  over  hill  and  dale,  as  far  as  Zurich,  where 
their  guilt  w;as  detected,  and  they  sulTered  for  it  on  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Raven  inn.  The  reputatton  of  sanc- 
tity, however,  surrounding  the  spot  where  the  saint  had 
lived,  increased  so  much  after  his  death,  that  his  cell  was 
rebuilt,  and  a  church  founded  by  a  community  of  Benedic- 
tine hermits  (Einsiedlern).  The  first  abbot  was  Eberard ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  by  the  monkish  legend,  and  perpetuated 
in  the  bull  of  Pope  Pius  VIII.,  that  vrhen  the  Bishop  of 
€oD«taDce  was  about  to  consecrate  the  church  on  the  IHh  of 
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September,  948,  he  was  aroused  at  midnight  by  the  sounds 
of  angelic  minstrelsy^  and  was  informed  next  day,  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  that  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  proceed 
with  the  sacred  rite,  as  the  church  had  been  already  .conse- 
crated by  the  powers  of  heaven  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
Saviour!  The  pope  pronounced  this  a  true  miracle,  and,  in 
consideration  of  it,  granted  plenary  indulgence  to  all  piigriras 
who  should  repair  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits, 
in  the  words  inscribed  upon  the  church,  '*  Hie  est  plena  re- 
missio  peccatorum  a  culpA  et  a  poenA."  The  consequence  of 
this  has  been  that  during  9  centuries  there  has  been. an  al- 
most uninterrupted  influx  of  pilgrims  from  the  surrounding 
countries  to  this  shrine,  and  of  wealth  to  the  monastery.  In 
process  of  time  these  pious  benefactions  increased  its  reve- 
nues and  domains  to  an  enormous  extent ;  it  ranked  second 
.to  St.  Gall  alone  of  all  the  monasteries  in  Switzerland.  Its 
abbot  became  a  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  with  a 
seat  in  the  diet.  He  had  his  hereditary  officers,  his  chamber- 
lains, marchal,  and  cupbearer;  and  these  posts  were  filled  by 
personages  of  noble  or  princely  rank.  He  also  enjoyed  the 
right  of  criminal  jurisdiction  and  the  power  of  life  and  death 
in  several  parishes  and  circles.  I>owu  to  the  16th  century  the 
abbots  themselves  were  of  noble  families. 

The  French  revolutionary  invaders  of  1798  stripped 
£insiedeln  of  its  resources  and  treasures,  and  carried  off 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin  to  Paris;  but  the  monks,  on  aban- 
doning the  convent,  transported  with  them  into  Tyrol  a  du- 
plicate figure,  which  they  assert  to  be  the  authentic  original. 
Notwithstanding  these  untoward  circumstances,  the  abbey 
remains  at  the  present  day  the  richest  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  Black  Virgin,  whether  an  original  or  a  copy,  has  lost 
none  of  her  reputation.  The  average  annualnumber  of 
pilgrims  who  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  church  is  150,000. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1700  there  were  202,000;  in  1834, 
36,000  pilgrims  repaired  to  the  shrine  within  a  fortnight. 
Every  parish  of  Canton  Schwytz,  and  most  of  the  other  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Cantons,  send  an  annual  deputation  hither, 
headed  by  the  Landamman  and  the  authorities.  The  Bo- 
man  Catholics  of  Switzerland,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
make  2  or  3  journeys  hither,  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
Many  of  the  pilgrims  are  deputies  paid  by  others,  wealthier 
sinners,  to  do  penance  for  their  principals,  who  remain  at 
home,  and  a  pilgrimage  thus  performed  by  proxy  is  ren- 
dered equally  efficacious  with  one  made  ill  person. 

In  1835,  the  convent  contained  77  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  including  lay-brothers,  novices,  etc. 

In  tile  square  in  front  of  the  convent  stands  a  fountain, 
y/lih  li  jets  of  water,  from  all  of  which  the  pilgrims  drink. 
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as  it  is  traditionally  reporied,  that  our  Saviour  drank  from 
one,  but  Trom  which  or  them  is  not  known.  In  the  centre 
of  the  pile  of  conventual  buildings  stands,  as  is  usual  in  Be- 
Bedictine  monasteries,  the  Church,  which  has  been  compar<> 
ed  with  that  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome.  The  interior  is 
somewhat  gaudily  ornamented  with  inferior  paintings;  mar- 
ble and  gilding.  A  few  feet  from  the  entrance  stands  the 
Shrine- OT  Chapel  of  the  Virgin^of  black  marble,  with  a  gra* 
ting  in  front,  through  which,  by  the  glare  of  an  ever-burning 
lamp,  the  spectator  perceives  the  palladium  of  the  temple,  a 
HItle  black  figure  of  the  Yirgin  and  Child,  attired  in  gold  bro- 
cade, glittering  with  jewels,  and  bearing  crowns  of  gold  on 
their  heads.  The  space  in  front  of  the  shrine  is  rarely  free 
ef  worshippers,  and  commonly  hundreds,  nay,  at  times^ 
thousands  of  devotees  may  by  seen  prostrate  before  it.  The 
w«^  of  this  part  of  the  church  are  literally  covered  with  vo- 
tive tablets,  rude  paintings  in  oil,  on  which  no  kind  of  ac-*. 
eident  br  misfortune  is  omitted,  though  they  are  diiefly  de- 
T«ted  to  representations  of  escapes  from  fire  and  water,  all: 
efEected  by  the  supposed  miraculous  interference  of  the 
image.  Its  influence,  however,  is  not  limited  to  incidents 
of  private  life;  many  of  the  great  events  of  history,  such  as 
Uie  victory  of  the  Roman  Gatholie  cantons  at  Kappel,  are 
<jassed  among  the  triumphant  interpositions  of  our  Lady  of 
the  Hermits.  S50  new  votive  tablets  were  hung  up  in  i83&>, 
older  6ne&  being  removed  to  make  way  for  them. 

In  the  Chapel  of  the  Magdalene ,  a  church  of  itself  in 
size,  on  the  1.  of  the  choir,  are  28  confessionals,  over  each 
df  which  is  written  the  language  in  which  confessions  will 
be  received  in  it,  either  German,  Italian,  French,  or  Ro- 
mansch. 

The  Treasury  J  once  so  rich  in  churc^  plate,  was  plun- 
dered by  the  French  in  1798,  and  one.splendid  monstrance  alone 
remains,  but  it  is  not  readily  shown.  The  monastery  in- 
cludes, besides  the  lodgings  for  the  Abbot,  and  the  brethren,  a 
handsome  refectory,  a  kitchen,  an  hospital,  a  library y  con-r 
taihing  2'6 ,000. vols.,  a  museum,  containing  some  fossils  and 
minerals,  a  free  school,  and  boarding-school,  the  pupils  of 
which  are  taught  by  the  mgnks,  and  a  large  cellar  running 
linder  the  greater  part  of  the  edifice.    During  meals,  passa-^ 

fes  of  some  approved  author,  such  as  lingard's  History  of 
Ingland,  Cobbett's  History  of  the  Reformation,  etc.  are  read 
,  aloud  to  the  assembled  brotherhood,  and  even  at  times  por- 
tions of  newspapers,  r 

Zwinglj,  Ihe  reformer,  was  curate  of  EinsiedelnfiiOBi  1516 
to  1519.  Theophrastus  Paraselsus  vOn  Hohenheink  was  bora 
here,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  ii98. 

i5. 
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The  following  description  relates  to  the  last  jiiibilee  cde- 
brated  at  Einsiedeln,  in  September  1834. 

**  The  place  is  annually  visited  by  many  thousand  pilgrims 
espectaHy  on  the  14th  September,  and  whenever  Uie  litb 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  festivities  are  greater  than  usual, 

**For  the  last  ten  days,  even  before  we  left  Baden,  ana 
while  in  the  French  territory,  we  have  met  at  almost  every 
step  troops  of  pilgrims  plodding  on  their  way  to  this  Swiss 
Loretto.  The  parties  seemed  generally  members  of  one  fa- 
mily, or  of  one  village,  from  the  similarity  of  their  dress, 
and  they  were  invariably  repeating  their  aves  and  pater-nos- 
ters  aloud  as  they  passed  along,  or  uniting  together  in  singing 
a  hymn.  They  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  lower  class 
of  peasants,  who  repair  to  this  spot  from  far  and  wide.  Ai- 
satia  and  Lorraine,  the  Black  Forest,  Suabia,  the  Grisons, 
Bavaria,— and  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  all  contribute  their 
quota  to  augment  the  throng;  thousands  nsually  issue  out  of 
Tyrol,  but  the  Austrians  this  year  have  refused  to  let  any 
persons  go  into  Switzerland  without  passports,  which  has 
served  as  a  complete  preventive  to  their  underUking  the 
journey.  ... 

"  It  was  growing  dusk  as  we  entered  the  valliey  m  which 
Einsiedeln  lies.  Just  as  we  began  to  descend  our  attention 
was  roused  by  the  repeated  reports  of  cannon,  which,  thou^ 
loud  in  themselves,  awakened  echoes  in  the  adjacent  hills, 
which  made  it  appear  as  though  a  whole  broadside  had  been 
fired.  Soon  after,  the  deep-toned  bells  of  the  convent  began 
to  sound,. the  firing  ceased,  and  the  long  and  loudlynrepeated 
prayers  of  tie  pilgrims  whom  we  passed  on  the  road  pro- 
claimed that  It  was  the  hour  of  vespers. 

**  As  we  drew  nearer  the  bells  had  ceased,  and  we  heard 
the  sound  of  a  drum  and  band  of  music.  This  odd  jumble  of 
noises,  profane  intermixed  with  sacred,  which  gave  me  no 
very  distinct  idea  of  whal«was  going  forward,  was  a\fterwards 
explained  by  the  intelligence  that  the  pilgrimage  is  not  con- 
sidered a  religious  matter  only,  but  is  mixed  up  with  some- 
what of  festivity— which  induces  the  brotherhood  of  the 
convent  to  pay  for  salvos  and"  feux  dejoie,  while  they  en- 
courage  the  forming  of  a  band  of  music  composed  of  the 
towns-people.  Their  performance  is  pretty  much  on  a  par 
with  that  which  is  found  in  the  booths  of  a  fair  in  En^land,^ 
but  under  its  escort  we  entered  the  town.  The  musicians  had 
just  paraded  to  the  end  of  the  street  of  which  Einsiedeln  cook 
aists,  and  were  returning,  followed  by  a  crowd  large  enough 
to  stop  our  progress  till  it  had  passed.  The  one  street  which 
I  have.mentioned  is,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  composed 
entirely  of  inns  and  pothouses,  principally  for  the  reception 
of  the  poorer  pllgriiiis.  As  the  baud  passed  by,  every  window 
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uras  crowded  with  projecting  h«ads,  which  had  a  curious 
effect,  lighted  up  by  the  solitary  lantern  which  dangles  in 
front  or  each  house. 

*'  The  inn.  where  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  lodging  (with 
the  threat  of  having  two  other  persons  put  into  the  same 
room,  in  case  more  visitors  should  arrive),  is  directly  in  Tront 
of  the  convent  and  church,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  my 
supper  I  issued  out  to  explore  it.  1  found  it  already  crowded 
with  pilgrims,  partly  met  to  keep  the  eve  of  the  festival, 
partly  to  take  up  their  night's  lodging  in  the  church.  For 
though  a  bed  may  be  had  in  the  town  for  (he  value  or  a  half- 
penny, and  a  supper  for  as  little,  many  of  these  people  are 
so  po^r  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pa  v  for  a  bed;  their  only 
food  is  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bit  of  cheese,  which  they  bring 
with  them,  and  they  must  pass  the  vigil  in  the  open  air  if 
the  church  be  not  opened  to  receive  them. 

*'  As  I  elbowed  my  way  into  the  church  I  found  it  dark 
except  one  solitary  lamp  before  the  akar,  and  a  few  candles, 
brought  in  by  the  people  themselves  and  laid  on  the  pavement, 
or  placed  on  their  laps  to  enable  them  to  read  their  prayer- 
books.  The  crowd  was  very  great,  for,  though  the  gloom 
prevented  my  seeing  the  extent  of  it,  the  sounds  which  burst 
en  my  ears  as  I  entered  the  door  were  such  as  could  only  arise 
from  thousands.  It  was  a  confused  mixture  of  sounds,  singing 
in  all  tones  and  tunes,  many  very  shrill,  and  as  a  bass  to  this, 
a  low  long-continued  murmur  or  buzzing.  I  Tound  that  the 
singing  proceeded  from  many  distinct  parties  in  different 
parts  of  the  church,  each  composed  of  the  members  of  one 
family  or  parish,  who  were  now  practising  here  the  hymns 
they  were  accustomed  to  sing  together  in  concert  at  home, 
but  without  any  attention  to  the  tune  which  their  next  neighr 
hours  were  chanting.  The  partial  but  vivid  light  thrown  upon 
visages  hard  and  soft,  though  mostly  of  the  former  character, 
and  the  total  blackness  of  the  back-ground,  would  have  fur- 
nished a  painter  with  many  a  novel  effect.  The  low  and  un- 
interrupted buzzing  came  I  found  from  a  vast  and  dense  crowd 
stationed  near  the  entrance  of  the  church,  in  front  of  the 
chapel  which  contains  the  miraculous  black  image  of  the 
Yirgin,  the  ostensible  object  of  this  pilgrimage,  which  shines 
in  silk  and  jewels,  lighted  up  by  a  great  number  of  lamps. 
The  little  chapel  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  is 
open  only  on  one  side,  on  which  the  image  can  he  seen 
through  an  iron  grille.  Fortunate  were  those  among  the 
crowd  of  devotees  who  could  manage  to  place  themselves  in 
a  position  where  a  view  was  to  be  obtained  of  it.  By  far  the 
greater  part  were  quite  out  of  sight  of  it,  but  stIU  all  perse- 
vered with  the  same  devout  mumbling  of  prayers,  with  ex- 
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pressions  of  extreme  devotioD,  intent  upon  their  books  or 

rosaries. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *. 

"  Next  morning  I  was  suddenly,  awakened  by  a  great  con- 
cussion which  shook  the  house  and  mpde  me  start.  It  was 
attain  the  discharge  of  cannon  and  rockets  to  oppi  the  festival. 
Daylight  had  not  yet  dawned,  but  I  heard  th^  sound  of  nu- 
merous foot-steps  pacing  across  the  s<}uare  to  the  church. 
About  half  past  nine  I  repaired  again  to  the  church.  I  knew 
bow  thronged  it  would  be,  and  therefore  took  the  precaution 
of  securing  admission  to  the  gallery,  from  which  I  looked 
down  upon  a  sea  of  heads,  into  which  the  bases  of  the  pillars 
of  the  church  appeared  to  be  sunk.  Every  aisle  and  angle  was 
crammed,  and  whenever  a  movement  was  made  by  those  en- 
deavouring to  enter  or  depart,  the  space  was  instantly  filled 
up  as  though  a  drop  of  water  had  been  displaced.    I  know 
no  mode  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  numbers;  the  exact  number 
cannot  be   ascertained  till  to-morrow,  when   a  census  is 
made  of  the  persons  to  whom  wafers  have  been  distributed  by 
the  priests  in  the  communion.   I  placed  myself  immediately 
abov«  the  high  altar,  so  as  to  see  the  whole  ceremony  of  high 
mass  performed  in  its  greatest  pomp.  The  legate  sent  by  the 
Pope  as  resident  in  Switzerland,  who  officiated,  was  an  arch- 
bishop; he  was  attended  by  two  bishops.  The  splendour  of 
his  robes,  which  he  put  on  one  after  the  other — the  mitre 
and  crosier,  assumed  or  laid  down  from  time  to  time  ,  as 
different  parts  of  the  ceremony  were  performed — the  satin 
shoes — the  purple  train,  borne  up  by  attendants  as  he  moved 
to  and  fro  between  his  throne  and  the  altar— had  a  very  im- 
posing effect. 

^  To  have  an  idea  of  the  great  solemnity  of  the  whole  cere- 
mony, you  must  take  into  consideration  the  host  of  fervent 
worshippers  assembled  before  the  altar,  filling  the  whole 
body  of  the  church  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  aided  by  the 
effect  of  the  most  solemn  music  performed  by  a  full  band  and 
two  organs.  The  whole  was  worked  up  to  a  height  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  legate  finally  receives  the  cup,  and  afterwards 
bestows  his  benediction  and  absolution  upon  the  congregated 
pilgrims.  The  thunder  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  diapasons  of 
the  organs,  was,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  assisted  by  some 
machinery  by  which  the  roof  of  the  church  was  struck,  in 
order  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  building  having  been  sha-. 
ken  :  at  the  same  moment  a  signal  is  given  on  the  outside, 
the  bells  begin  to  toll,  and  the  cannons  are  fired  off  from  the 
neigbouring  hills.  This  over,  the  organs  commence  some 
popular  overture,  from  Mozart  or  Rossini,  and  the  people 
rush  out  to  bargain  for  relics,  at  the  booths  erected  round  the 
church,  which  give  the  square  in  front  the  appearance  of  a 
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fair.  The  commodities  for  sale  were  limited  to  the  wants  of 
the  pilgrims,  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  appeared  to  be 
cooGned  to  umbrellas,  holy  tapers  to  burn  in  the  churches, 
rosaries,  little  medals  with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Hermits,  and  bread  and  cheese. 

**  The  ceremonies  of  this  festival  did  not  terminate  until 
the  evening.    As  it  began  to  grow  dusk-  the  long  and  stately 
facade  of  the  building  was  illuminated  by  rows  of  lamps;  and 
a  temporary  altar,  erected  on  one  side  of  the  square  opposite 
the  main  entrance  was  entirely  studded  wjih  lamps,  till  (t 
became  one  blaze  of  light.   While  this  was  preparing ,  the 
vast  square  gradually  filled  with  people,  until  the  assembled 
multitude  amounted  to  not  less  than  30,000  persons,  chieflv 
pilgrims.   When  all  was  ready  the  great  doors  of  the  church 
were  thrown  open,  and  out  marched  a  venerable  procession  of 
ecclesiastics,  their  abbot  at  their  head,  preceded  by  banners 
nnd  crucifixes,  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  torch-bearers. 
Lifting  up  their  melodious  voices  in  a  solemn  chant,  they 
conveyed  the  sacred  elements  towards  the  altar,  as  is  usual, 
under  a  canopy,  e&cbrted  by  soldiers,  and  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  music  and  a  moveable  organ  on  wheels.    While  the 
mass  was  being  performed  in  the  open  air  I  sallied  out  among 
the  throng :  the  view  looking  towards  the  ^Itar  was  as  sin- 
gular as  that  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  blazing  altar,  this 
long  line  of  torches  and  tapers  flaring  and  glittering  in  the 
night,  had  a  most  singular  effect,  increased  by  the  illumina- 
tions of  the  town  behind;  every  house  was  lighted  up,  and, 
as  they  are  all  built  in  the  Swiss  fashion,  with  gables  outward, 
they  looked  like  so  many  fiery  pyramids.  No  sooner  was  mass 
finished  than  the  procession  retired  again  into  the  church, 
the  crowd  disappeared  also  into  it,  the  exterior  lights  were 
extinguished  —  in  half  an  hour  the  whole  square  was  dark  and 
empty  :  It  seemed  like  a  dream.   The  interior  of  the  church, 
however,  was  still  filled  with  people;  the  whole  being  studded 
with  lamps,  especially  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin :  the  throng  of 
worshippers  before  it  seemed  umliminished,  and  many  lin- 
gered in  front  of  it,  on  bended  knees  and  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  image,  till  late  in  the  night.  , 

"  JJext  morning  I  left  Ginsiedeln  on  my  way  out  of  Switz- 
erland :  I  set  out  about  6,  and  all  the  way  passed  through  one 
continued  line  of  dirty,  ragged,  and  brown-visagexl  pilgrims, 
on  their  way  home,  chanting,  without  cessation,  their  paters 
and  aves,  etc.,  which  their  confessors  had  prescribed  for  them 
to  repeat  between  the  time  of  their  departure  from  and  return 
to  their  homes.  I  passed  across  the  Lake  of  Zurich  by  the 
long  bridge  of  Rapperschwyl;  and  in  the  evening  crossed  the 
Lake  of  Wallensladt.  Still  I  had  not  got  out  of  the  line  of 
pilgrims;  8  boats*  full  set  sail  along  with  that  which  couYeyed 
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me;  and  the  wind  which  filled  our  broad  and  unwielHy  Mi(» 
•nd  carried  us  quickly  along,  wafted  with  it  the  same  responses 
«nd  chants  which  I  had  heard  from  the  pilgrims  on  the  road." 
^MS,  Journal  of  a  Traveller, 

There  is  a  path  oT.er  the  My thenberg ,  from  Einsiedeln  to 
Schwytz,  shorter  than  the  carriage-road. 

The  carriage-road  to  Schwy  tz,  makes  at  first,  a  considerable 
detour :  the  foot-path  is  shorter,  crossing  the  Katzenstrick,  a 
considerable  track  of  upland  meadow  or  common,  direct  to 
Altmatt. 

S  1/4  Rothenthurm,  a  village  of  nearly  800  inhabitants^ 
is  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  canton 
Schwytz,  convened  here  every  two  years,  in  the  open  air,  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  May,  or,  if  the  weather  be  bad  on  that  day, 
on  the  first  fine  Sunday  after.  The  landamman  is  president, 
and  every  citizen  above  the  age  of  18  has  a  vote.  These  meet- 
ings afford  no  favourable  specimen  of  the  working  of  universal 
suffrage,  as  they  frequently  terminate  in  rioting  and  violence. 
For  example,  in  May,  1838, 9000  voters  collected  here;  the 
show  of  hands  was  deciared  to  be  in  favour  of  the  government ; 
but  the  Liberal  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  result ,  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  hustings  were  broken  and  many 

Sersons  much  injured.  The  democrats,  enraged  at  their 
efeat,  published  a  manifesto,  calling  on  the  *'  Liberals  to 
meet  in  their  districts,  and  expel  the  rich  from  their  assemblies 
as  their  ancestors  expelled  Gessler,  since  the  government  of 
the  rich  has  become  a  government  of  murderers,*'  Rothen- 
thurm  receives  its  name  from  a  Red  Tower  still  standing  and 
forming  part  of  the  defences  of  a  long  wall  or  rampart(letze;, 
erected  by  the  Schwytzers  along  their  W.  frontier,  to  ward 
off  the  inroads  of  their  lordly  and  lawless  neighbours.  It  extend- 
ed hence  as  far  as  Arth. 

About  2  miles  W.  of  Rothenthurm,  on  the  confines  of  the 
canton  of  Zug,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  small  lake  of  Egeri, 
is  MoRGARTEN,  mcmorabU  in  Swiss  annals  as  the  scene  of 
their  first  struggle  for  independence,  as  the  spot  where  the 
chivalry  of  Austria  was  worsted,  and  their  lieader,  Duke 
Leopold,  compelled  to  fly  with  disgrace,  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1 315, 8  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian  bailiffi^. 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  revenge  and  with  feelings  of  hereditary 
hatred,  the  duke  led  on  his  mail-clad  cavalry  along  the  narrow 
strand  between  the  lake  and  the  hills.  Just  where  the  ascent 
into  the  upland  country  of  Schwytz  commences,  running  up 
a  narrow  defile,  the  Austrians  were  met  by  the  confederates, 
a  mere  handful  of  men  in  comparison  with  their  host,  but  of 
hardy  fVaniie  and  resolute  spirit,  posted  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Saltel,  near  Haselmatt.   The  first  bold  charge  of  the  Swiss, 
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Irusfaing  on  vlth  swords  and  clubs,  was  aided  by  a  discborge 
of  rocks  Xrom  the  heights  abov«,  which  quickly  threw  into 
courusionthe  ranks  orheavy-airmed  knight».  They  attempted 
to  Tall  back,  but  their  evolutions  were  prevented  by  the  in- 
fantry pressing  on  in  their  rear.  Without  room  to  manoeuvre, 
or  even  to  turn  (for  the  naturally  confined  margin  of  the  lake 
was  at  that  time  diminished  by  an  unusual  increase  of  its 
waters ),  the  proud  knights  were  totally  at  the  mercy  of  their 
light-armed  foes.  Many,  in  order  to  escape  the  sword,  perished 
by  plunging  into  the  lake ;  the  rush  of  the  cavalry,  over- 
whelmed the  infantry  behind,  and  in  a  short  while  the  whole 
army  was  thrown  into  panic  and  disorder.  The  Austrians 
lost  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  and  Leopold  with  difficulty 
escaped.  This  astounding  victory,  the  Marathon^  of  Swiss 
history,  was  gained  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  over  a  force  of  20,000 
well-armed  men,  by  1300  mountaineers,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  met  an  army  in  the  field. 

The  appropriate  memorial  of  their  success  ereetediby  the 
Swiss  was,  according  to  custom,  a  Chapel;  dedicated  to  St. 
James;  and  service  is  performed  in  it  annually  on  the  anni-* 
versary  of  the  fight.  It  is  still  standing  on  an  eminence  above 
the  liBike,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Morgarten,  close  to-the  village 
of  Schorno^  by  the  road-side  as  you  descend  from  Rothen- 
thorm. 

The  little  village  of  Biberegg,  on  the  opposite  (£.)  side  of 
Rothenthurm,  was  the  cradle  of  the  family  of  Reeling,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  noblest  in  the  canton,  and  whose  name  appears 
oftener  with  credit  than  any  other.  There  is  scarcely  a  battle 
in  which  they  are  not  mentioned,  and  they  have  45  times  filled 
the  oflSce  of  londamman,  the  highest  in  the  state.  In  1798 
Aloys  Reding,  a  hero  worthy  of  such  an  ancestry,  led  on  the 
brave  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  to  oppose,  in  defence  of 
their  liberties  and  constitution,  a  far  out-numbering  force  of 
.French  under  General  Schauenberg.  The  Swiss  metthe  in- 
vaders in  the  valley  of  Rothenthurm,  and  drove  them  back 
as  far  as  the  lake  of  Egeri  and  the  field  of  their  ancient 
victory  of  Morgarten.  This  proved  but  a  temporary  gleam 
jof  success.  Their  victory  had  cost  them  so  large  a  number  of 
men  that  they  were  unable  to  renew  the  contest ;  and  an 
overwhelming  force  of  French  marching  into  the  canton  ren- 
dered all  further  resistance  hopeless . 

A  long  descent,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Schwylz,  of 
the  singular  and  picturesque  Mythen  and  Hacken  Mountains 
behind  it,  and  of  the  lake  of  Lowertz,  with  part  of  the  fall 
of  the  Rossberg  (p.  57-63),  leads  through  Sattel,  past  the 
ehapelofEcce  Homo,  to  Steinen,  a  small  village,  memorable 
as  the  birthplace  of  Werner  Stauffacher,  one  of  the  three 
.conspirators  of  the  Grutli  (p.  76).    A  small  ehap^l,  adorned 
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iriiik  ru<ie  fresco  of  scenes  from  his  life,  and  the  balQe  of 
Morgarten ,  is  dedicated  to  his  memory .    It  was  built  in  1400« 
The  Bonehouie  is  as  old  as  1111, 
3.  Schwj^x.    (Route  IT,  p.  62.) 

ROUTE  75. 

SCHWTTZ    TO    GLARUS,    BT   THE   MDOTTA  THAL,   THE  PASS- 
OF  THE  PEAGEL,  AND  THE  KLdlfTBAL. 

10  stunden  »  32  3/4  Eng.  miles. 

A  very  rough  char-road  ascends  the  valley  as  far  as  Muotta. 
Some  distance  may  be  saved  to  the  pedestrian  by  keeping 
to  foot-paths  known  to  the  guides.  The  road  crosses  the 
plain  to  Ibach,  a  village  of  scattered  houses  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Muotta  thai,  which  here  assumes  the  character  of  a  con- 
traeced  gorge ;  higher  up  it  opens  out,  and  exhibits  conside- 
rabie  capabilities  for  cultivation;  it  abounds  with  exquisite 
scenery.  The  road  ascends  the  I.  bank  of  the  stream,  tra- 
versing Ober  SchOnenbach,  down  to  which  point  the  Rus- 
sians, under  Suwarrow,  drove  (he  French,  commanded  by 
Massena,  M'ortier,  and  Soult,  in  his  desperate  attempt  to 
force  his  way  through  them  to  join  the  Russian  army  at  Zu- 
rich, in  1799.  '^The  bridge  near  this,  which  carries  the  road 
over  to  .the  rt.  bank,  was  taken  and  retaken  many  times;  the 
mingled  blood  of  the  2  nations  crimsoned  the  stream  which 
carried  down  their  floating  bodies.*' 

Beyond  Ried  there  is  another  bridge,  and  a  third  brings 
the  traveller  to 

2  3/4  Muotta,  or  Motten,  the  principal  village  of  the  val- 
ley, on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  stream.  The  parish  contains  1480 
inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  Nunnery  of  St. 
Josephy  a  very  ancient  and  primitive  convent,  founded  1S80. 
The  sisters  are  poor,  and  their  mode  of  living  homely;  they 
make  their  own  clothes  and  their  own  hay  ;  the  superior  is 
called  Frau  Mutter.  They  receive  visits  from  strangers  witb- 
out  the  intervention  of  a  grating,  and  will  even  give  a  lodg^ 
ing  to  a  respectable  traveller.  Whoever  avails  himself  of  this 
must  remember  that  the  convent  is  too  poor  to  afford  gratui- 
tous hospitality. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  and  28th  of  September  1799,  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  remote  and  peadeful  valley  of  Muotta  were  surprise 
ed  by  the  arrival  of  an  army  of  an  unknovm  nation  and  tongue, 
whose  very  name  many  of  them  had  never  heard,  which  came 
pouring  down  upon  their  cottages  and  green  fields  from  the 
heights  of  the  Kinzig  Culm,  by  pathless  iA>ysses  and  precipi- 
ces which  the  very  shepherds  cross  With  difficulty  and  dread*. 
These  were  the  ^4,000  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  whose  pre*- 
vious  march  out  of  Italy. has  already  been  detailed  in  Routes 
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34  and  72.  Here  Ihe  eeneral  ^rst  heard  the  nevs  of  the  de- 
feat of  Korsakow  and  the  main  Russian  army  at  Zurich.  He 
at  first  gave  no  credence  to  the  report,  and  would  have  hung 
the  peasant  i?ho  communicated  it  as  a  spy  and  traitor,  but 
for  the  intercession  of  the  lady  mojCher  of  St.  Joseph's  nun* 
nery.  He  was  now  beset  on  all  sides;  part  of  Lecourbe's  di- 
vision followed  his  rear,  Itolitor  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
M uotta  thai,  and  Mortier  and  Massena  blocked  up  its  mouth. 
The  bold  attempt  td  cut  his  way  out,  through  the  forces  of 
the  latter  gen eral,was  dereated,  as«a1ready  mentioned,  chief- 
ly by  the  uneipected  arrival  of  a  fresh  reinforcement  under 
l^courbe  in  person,  though  with  vast  loss  to  the  French. 
Tiie  veteran  conqueror  was  compelled  for  the  first  time  in 
his  career,  to  order  a  retreat,  and  to  adopt  the  only  alterna- 
tive of  ascending  the  valley  and  crossing  the  Pragel  into 
Glarus.  The  detachments  of  Molitor^s  advanced  guard  were 
quickly  driven  in  before  him,  and  the  greater  portion  made 
prisoners.  SuwarroW's  rear-guard,  however,  encumbered 
with  sick  and  wounded,  was  greatly  harassed  by  Massena; 
but  the  republicans  were  again  repulsed  with  loss,  and  dri- 
ven back  nearly  to  Schwytz.  Suwarrow  expected  to  be  able 
to  reach  Zurich  from  Glarus,  there  to  join  and  rally  the  bro- 
ken forces  of  Korsakow ;  but  Molitor  in  person,  warned  of 
bis  approach,  took  possession  of  the  position  of  N&fels;  block- 
ing up  the  outlet  of  the  Linth  thai  as  Massena  had  intercept- 
ed his  passage  down  the  Muotta  thai,  and  the  Russian  once 
more  found  his  plans  foiled  and  baffled.  Fearing  to  be  hem* 
med  in  on  all  sides  by  the  French,  he  gave  his  troops  a  few 
days  of  rest  at  Glarus,  rendered  absolutely  indispensable  by 
the  fatigues  thiiy  had  undergone,  after  which  he  once  more 
took  to  the  mounUins,  ascending  the  Sernft  thai  (Route  76) 
to  the  Gri sons.    ^ 

The  path  ft-om  Muotta  to  the  pass  of  the  Pragel  (Suwar- 
row's  line  of  march)  is  rather  steep  and  stony,  but  is  practi- 
cable for  horses.  The  distance  from  Muotta  to  the  lake  of 
KI6  is  calculated  at  about  90  miles;  about  3  1/4  to  the  foot 
of  the  ascent,  4  to  the  cross,  nearly  3  to  the^ummit  of  the 
pass,  1  3/4  toKlO,  and  6  to  Auen,  on  the  lake. 

3  1/4  The  summit  of  the  pass.  5200  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the 
boundary-line  of  cantons  Schwytz  and  Glarus.  It  is  rarely 
free  fr6m  snow  before  the  month  of  June. 

The  Kldnthftl,  into  which  the  traveller  now  descends,  ig 
exceedingly  beautiful.  On  the  rt.  hand  it  Is  walled  in  by  the 
Gldrnisch  rising  in  an  abrupt  and  sheer  precipice,  terminat- 
ed.by  a  sharp  edge  of  ice,  and  on  the  I.  bv  the  Wiggis,  scarce- 
ly less  abrupt.  Deep  in  the  recesses  of  this  charming  val- 
ley lies  a  beautiful  lake  about  2  miles  long,  embedded  deeply 
at  the  foot  of  the  Glarnisch,  whose  vast  grey  precipices  des- 
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eend  at  this  point  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  water. 
^It  is  surrounded  by  meadows  of  the  most  verdant  green, 
covered  until  the  end  of  autumn  with  flowers.  The  precipi- 
tous tracks  along  the  side  of  tb^  valley,  along  which,  some 
adventurous  French  pushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  Bos- 
tiians,  are  pointed  out.  Ebel  deservedly  calls  the  Kidnthal 
"une  des  vall^s  les  plus  gracieuses  qu'il  7  ait  dans>  les  Al- 
pes."  Two  Swiss  have  inscribed  on  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  the 
GIdrnisch,  by  the  side  of  a  waterfall,  ad  epitaph  in  memory 
of  Salomon  Gessner,  the  pastoral  poet,  author  of  the  Dteathof 
Abel,  who  used  to  repair  hither  from  Zurich,  and  spend  the 
summer  in  a  chalet.  This  spot  is  about  8  miles  from  Gla- 
Fus.  After  passing  through  Riedem  the  traveller  soon  reacb^ 
ei  the  high  rdad,  and  turnihg  to  the  rt.  ascends  the  Linth- 
thai  about  a  mile  to 
4  Glarm,  in  Route  7Sk 

RODTE  76. 

GLAEUS  TO  COIRE,  UP  THE  SEENFT  THAL. 

t 

13  1/4  stunden=43  1/2  Eng.  miles.  A  char-road  as  Tar 
as  Elm;  beyond  that  a  footpath,  difficult  and  fatiguing. 

About  3  miles  above  Glarusthe  valley  of  theLinth  divides 
into  two  branches.  Out  of  the  1.  or  E.  branch  issues  the 
Sernft :  it  is  sometimes  called  Kleinthal,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  larger  W.  branch,  or  Lintblbal. 

At  Enghi,  the  first  village,  there  is  no  inn.  Matt,  ano- 
ther village^  stands  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Sernft  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  minor  vale  of  the  Krauchthal,  up  which  runs 
a  path  to  Sargans,  over  the  Reiseten  pass^  stunden^ 

The  quarries  in  the  Plattenberg,  a  moimtain  of  grauwacka 
and  clay-slate  on  the  1.  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  Matt, 
furnish  excellent  slates  for  roofing  or  for  writing.  Most  of 
the  schools  in  Switzerland  are  supplied  from  hence ;  and  the 
slate  was  formerly  exported  down  the  Rhine  to  Holland  and 
the  Indies.  This  slate  is  well  known  to  geologists,  for  ibe^ 
beautiful  and  perfect  cast&  of  fossil  fish,  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  valley  is  unhealthy,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  occurrence  of  goitre  and  cretinism  (those 
afflicted  with  the  latter  ace  here  called  Tdlpel,  $  19);  but  the 
inhabitants  of-  the  upper  extremity  are  a  fine  and  hardy 
race. 

4  1/2  Elm  (where  the  inn  is  better  than  lower  down)  Is^ 
the  highest  village  in  the  valley. 

There  is  a  way  from  Elm  to  the  Raths  of  Pfeffcrs— a  fa- 
tiguing walk  of  13  hours.  The  path  ascends  the  Uotor-thal; 
«roj^  the  ridge  of  the  Ramin  into  the  Weistanoen  Thai. 


-.»^jar 
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There  is  a  tolerable  path  as  far  as  a  clialet  on  the  K.  slope  oF 
the  pass;  beyond  this  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  ot  one,  and 
the  ps^ssage  is  not  practicable  for  mules.  From  this  chalet 
you  turn  to  the  S.  of  £.,  and  cross  2  rapines  into  the 
Kalfeuser  Thai,  a  mile  or  two  below  the  source  of  the  Tamina, 
which  rises  at  the  head  of  that  valley,  in  the  glacier  ofSardona. 
The  scenery  of  the  Gorge  of  the  Tamina  is  magnificently 
grand.  The  Kalfeuser  Thai  terminates  atYattis,  at  the  foot 
of  theCalanda-berg,  where  the  river  suddenly  alters  its  course, 
and  bends  to  the  N.  There  is  no  village  where  refreshment 
or  accommodation  can  be  obtained  between  Elm  and  Yattis. 

At  Elm  the  valley  of  the  Sernft  divides  again,  and  minor 
paths  ramify  hence~l.  Up  tof  the  head  of  the  valley  and  over 
the  pass  of  Panix,  called  In  the  language  of  the  Grisons  ai 
quolm  de  Pejnu,  I.;  2.  The  pass  of  the  Segnes,  which  we 
propose  to  follow.  Near  the  Tschingel  is  the  Martinsloch,  a 
lingular  hole  or  gap  in  the  precipice,  through  which  the  sun 
$bines  2  or  3  times  in  the  year  upon  the  village  of  Elm. 

Suwarrow;  after  the  almost  incredible  march  detailed  in 
the  preceding  route,  remained  like  a  stag  at  bay  for  3  or  4 
days  at  Glarus  for  the  purpose  of  resting  bis  wearied  troops, 
though  not  a  day  was  passed  without  skirmishes  more  or  less 
severe  wit|i  the  enen^y.  At  length,  finding  it  hopeless  to  attack 
4  French  force  now  so  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  his 
own,  he  adopted  the  tremendous,  but  only  remaining,  alter- 
native of  again  leading  his  exhausted  and  diminished  followers 
over  the  highest  crest  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to  rescue  ihem 
Arom  annihilation  and  enable  him  to  unite  himself  with  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  Russianarmy  in  the  Grisons.  He 
broke  up  from  his  quarters  on  the  5th  of  October.  The 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  difficulties  of  the  passage,  and  the 
yastly  superior  force  pressing  on  the  heels  of  his  dispirited 
soldiers,  rendered  this  a  far  more  hazardous  enterprise  than 
|^h4t  which  be  had  previously  accomplished.  The  miserablo 
pa.th  up  the  valley  would  barely  admit  2  men  abreast :  along 
.(his  the  army  painfully  wound  ijts  way^  in  single  file.  The 
difficulty  of  the  ascent  was  greatly  increased  by  a  fall  of 
§now  2  ft.  deep ;  bu(,  as  though  the  hardships  of  the  way  were 
not  enough,  the  indefatigable  French,  ascending  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Sernft,  allowed  the  Russians  no  respite  nrom  their 
harassing  assaults.  Numbers  lay  down,  exhausted  from 
fatigue,  to  perish  on  the  snow;  many,  slipping  down  the 
tnsecure  fragments  of  slate,  and  along  the  rocks,  polished  by 
the  frost,  were  hurled  over  the  precipices-  and  crushed  in  the 
abyss  below ,  while  the  enemy's  bullets  were  not  slow  in 
further  thinning  their  ranks.  After  5  days  of  toil  and  i 
pights  of  little  repose,  since  they  were  spent  on  the  bare  sur'^ 
(isce  of  the  snow  and  the  glaciers,  where  many  men  were 
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frozen  to  death,  Suwarrov crossed  the  ridge  of  Panix,  between 
7000  and  8000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  10th  oC  October 
reached  the  Talley  of  the  Rhine  at  Ilanz.  Even  on  reaching 
tiie  descent  into  the  Grisons  many  perished  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  fearful  chasm  of  the  Araschka  Alp.  For  months 
and  months  the  foul  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  ^ere  gorged 
with  their  bodies,  and  the  bones  of  many  a  warrior  are  still 
blanching  in  the  crevices  and  ravines  of  the  Jatzcr.  Thus 
terminated  a  march  of  18  days'  duration,  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  ever  performed  by  an  army  incessantly  engaged, 
fighting  a  battle  almost  every  day,  and  obliged  to  traverse  a 
country  totally  unknown  and  completely  destitute  of  resources. 
This  remarkable  retreat  was acoDmplished  with  the  loss  of  all 
his  artillery,  the  greater  part  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  1/3 
of  his  men. 

The  Segnes  pass,  the  best  way  fcom  Glarusto  Coire,  ascends 
a  minor  valley  running  in  a  S.  £.  direction  behind  the  village 
of  Elm.  The  height  of  the  pass  above  the  sea  is  7500  ft.  It 
is  about  15  1/2  miles  from  this  to  the  first  village  in  the 
Grisons  valley  of  Segnes. 

1  I^/t rinV  I  <*escribed  ki  Route  77. 

S  3/i  GoiRE,  in  Route  67. 

Glarus  to  Coire  up  Wesen  14  St.— up  Gungels  13  l/a  st. 

ROUTE  77. 

COIRBTO  ANDERMATT  ON  THE  ST.  GOTTHARD,UP  THE  TA^^ET 
OF  THE  YOUDER  RHEIN,  TO  DISSENTIS,  AND  ACROSS.  Tftft 
OBERALP. 

20  stunden=:65 1/2  English  miles. 

The  great  post-road  from  Coire  (Route  67),  up  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  is  followed  as  far  as 

1  3/i  Reicbenau  (described  in  Route  87),  where  the 
waters  of  the  Vorder  and  Hinter-Rhein  unite.  Thencefor- 
ward a  cart-road,  of  the  very  worst  kind,  is  the  only  mode  of 
communication  up  the  valley  of  the  Yorder-ithein,  and  will 
be,  mQst  probably,  for  some  time  to  come,  though  anew 
carriage-road  to  Dissentis  is  promised  in  3  years.  The  want 
of  roads  and  of  inns,  the  pothouses  which  supply  their  place 
being  of  the  most  inferior  kind,  has  hitherto  prevented  this 
beautiful  district  being  visited  by  travellers  as  much  as  it 
deserves.  ^  Quitting  the  highway,  out  cart-track  strikes  up 
the  side  of  the  hills  on  thel.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  village 
of  Tamins,  directly  over  Reichenau.  For  some  dislaiice  the 
traveller  enjoys  a  beautiful  view  up  both  valleys  of  theRhine. 
The  entrance  of  that  of  Hinter-Rhein,  up  which  runs  the 
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road  to  the  Splugen,  is  guarded  by  the  castle  of  Rbstzans, 
backed  by  villages  and  church-towers  without  number. 
Beyond  Trins  the  road  turns  aside  from  the  Rhine,  and  bends 
round  a  little  monticule  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  into 
a  small  sequestered  basin,  in  the  midst  or  which  lies 

2  3/4  F  lims,  a  village  3360  Tt.  above  the  sea,  named  from 
the  number  of  sources  around  it  ad  flumina.  Here  the  path 
to  Glarus,  by  the  Segnes  Pass  (Route  76),  strikes  off.  After 
continuing  some  time,  out  of  sight  of  the  Rhine,  we  join  ii 
again,  after  a  steep  descent,  a'bout  3  miles  beyond  Lax. 

3  3/4  Ilanz  (in  Romansch,  Glion  or  Hon).— (/*in  ;  L6we; 
near  the-  bridge.  Latrobe  calls  it  the  cleanest,  prettiest, 
and  most  unassuming  in  he  had  seen  since  he  left  England.) 
Ilanz  is  the  only  place  in  the  valley  deserving  the  name  of 


town,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Graue  Rufid,  or  Grey  league, 
p.  247.  Its  568  inhabitants  speak  ihervomansch  tongue, 
and  this  dialect  prevails  in  a  large  portion  of  the  valley. 


This  place,  situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  exhibits 
marks  of  poverty,  though  the  country  around  is  fertile;  its 
walls  are  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  ' 

Obersax,  a  village  on  the  same  side  of  ihe  Rhine  as 
IliNoz,  and  about  4  miles  higher  up,  is  Gennan,  while  all 
the  villages  around  it  are  Romansch.  In  its  vicinity  stand  4 
ancient  castles,  now  picturesque  ruins,  about  1  1/2  mile 
apart  from  another.  Theii-  names  are  Mooreck,  Scnwartz- 
enstein,  Riedburg,  and  Axenstein.  Refore  reaching  Ober 
Sax  the  road  crosses  the  river,  but  again  crosses  to  the  1. 
bank  before  arriving  at 

Trons  (in  Rhoetian,  Tron)  — (inn:  Casa  Nuova?)  — 
a  village  in  a  singularly -beautiful  situation,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Rhine.  Its^  800  inhabitants  are  Catho- 
lics and  speak  Romansch.  There  are  iron-works  in  the 
yicinity.  Trons  is  chiefly  remarkable,  howevel*.  as  the 
cradle  of  liberty  among  the  Rhoetian  Alps,  the  Grutli  of 
Orison  history.  Beneath  the  shade  of  the  neighbouring 
forest  the  peasants  met  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  concert  the  plans  of  liberating  themselves. and  their 
children  from  the  oppression  and  slavery  of  their  feudal 
lords,  3  or  4  of  whose  castles,  now  in  ruins,  may  still  be  seen 
frowning  down  from  the  neighbouring  crags. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  viHage  stands  the  decayed  but 
Tenerated  trunk  of  a  Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudoplatanus : 
German,  ahorn),  now  probably  6  or  7  centuries  old,  a  mere 
trunk,,  cloven  and  hollow,  beneath  whose  once  spreading: 
branches  the  deputie;s  of  the  peasants  met  the  nobles  who 
were  favourable  to  their  cause,  in  March,  1424,  and  took  the 
ttth  of  fidelity  to  one  another,  and  to  their  free  constitution 
then  established.    Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Grbt  League, 
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Graue  hund^  so  called  from  the  grey  beards,  or  the  grey 
homespun  garb  of  tlie  venerable  assembly.  Close  to  the 
sycamore-tree  stands  the  little  Chapel  of  St,  Anne,  whose 
portico  is  adorned  with  the  mottoes  ''In  libertAtera  vocati 
estis*'— ''Ubi  Spiritus  Domini,  ibi  Libertas"— "In^le  spera- 
verunt  Patres"— and  with  two  fresco  paintings.  One  repre- 
sents the  first  formation  of  the  League,  the  principal  figures 
being  the  Abbot  of  Dissentis,  in  the  robes  of  his  order;  the 
Count  of  Sax,  with  a  white  flowing  beard;  and  the  Lord  of 
Rhoetzuns.  The  other  picture  shows  the  renewal  of  the 
oath  in  1778 :  the  deputies  here  appear  with  starched  frills, 
and  hair  powdered  and  frizzled ;  in  silk  stockings  and  walking- 
sticks.  It  is  recorded  that  the  deputies  on  the  former  occasioo 
brought  their  dinners  in  sacks  on  theii  backs  which, they  hung 
up  by  nails  to  the  rocks,  while  they  quenched  their  thirts  id  the 
brook  which  traverses  the  meadow  of  Tavanosa.  The  more 
courtier-like  deputies  of  the  second  meeting  were  more 
sumptuously  feasted  in  the  mansion  of  the  Abbot. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  Dis- 
sentis,  are  Catholics,  as  will  become  apparent  from  the  in- 
creased number  of  churches  and  crosses.  The  mountains 
which  bound  it  change  from  limestone  to  primitive  rocks, 
and  give  a  difTerent  character  to  its  scenery. 

Opposite  Sumvix  the  valley  of  that  name  opens  out;  it 
stretches  many  miles  S.,  far  into  the  Alps.  Beyond  it  the 
eye  is  arrested  by  the  view  of  the  abbey  and  village  of 

2  1/4  Dissentis-'{Inn ;  Rathhaus,  bad)— The  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Dissentis  (in  Romansch  Mustlir,  or  Monster,  from 
Lat.  Monasterium)  is  venerable  as  one  of  the  oldest  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  in  Switzerland,  founded,  it  is  said,  by 
the  Scotch  Monk  Siegbert,  a  companion  of  St.  Gall,  and  as 
the  nucleus  of  early  civilization  in  this  wild  and  rempte 
country.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  protected  by  a 
forest  above  it  from  falling  avalanches,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the. 
Yorder-Rhine,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  Alpine  torrents 
which  unite  in  forming  that  branch  of  the  river.  The  word 
venerable  will  not  apply  to  the  actual  buildiffg,  for,  though 
dilapitated,  it  is  modern,  having  been  built  since  1799,  when 
the  ruthless  French  invaders  burnt  it,  and  along  with  it  the 
library  formed  in  the  seventh  aiid  eighth  centuries.  It  must 
be  allowed  that  provocation  was  given  for  this  act  of  ven- 
geance, by  the  barbarous  and  cruel  murder  of  a  party  of 
French  soldiers,  who  had  been  disarmed  and  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Swiss  Landsturm,  and  who  were  here  setupop  by  tho 
infuriated  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  valley,  and  literally 
cut  or  torn  to  pieces.  The  abbey  has,  however,  an  impos- 
ing appearance  from  its  size  and  position,  towering  above 
the  bumble  hovels  of  the  village  below,  as  its  rich  and  power- 
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fill  abbotff,  in  the  middle  ages,  lorded  it  above  theif  vassaU. 
Tbey  n^re  at  one  time  iBrm  allies  of  the  House  of  Habsburg, 
and  the  abbot  and  his  banner  t)€cu pied  the  van  at  the  battle 
of  Moi'garten.  At  a  later  period  however,  1424,  Abbot 
Peter  of  Pontaningen  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Grison 
liberty  who  met  under  the  Sycamore  at  Trons.  Dissentis  is 
situated  at  a  height  of  3700  ft.  above  ihe  sea-level* 

There  is  a  steep  and  difficult  footpath  hence  over  the  Luk-^ 
manier  to  Bellinzona  (Route  78),  another  up  the  Medelser- 
Tbal,  and  ihence  down  the  Val  Piora  to  Airolo,  10  1/4 
stunden;  a  third,  difficult  and  dangerous,  runs  N.  over  the 
Dddi'Grat,  by  the  Sandalp,  to  the  Baths  of  Stachenberg, 
Route  72.  . 

The  path  from  Dissentis  up  to  the  Oberalp  leaves  the 
Medelser-Thal  on  the  I.  and  ascends  the  vale  of  Tavetsch  by 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Yorder-Rhein,  now  reduced  in  breadth 
and  volume  to  a  mountain  torrent.  The  path  passes^  ihe 
villages  Mompetavetsch,  Sedrun^  or  Tavetsch,  ther  chief 
place  in  the  valley,  and  Ruaras.  A  narrow  gorge  now  leads 
out  of  the  lower  into  an  upper  valley.  This  part  of  it  ia 
dreadfully  ei[ posed  to  avalanches.  In  1808  one  fell  from  the 
Ruenatsch  upon  the  village  of  Selva,  and  killed  42  humaii 
beings  and  237  head  of  cattle.  Here  begins  the  last  and 
most  difficult  part  of  the  ascent ;  all  regular  track  disappears* 
and  the  numerous  furrows  worn  bv  the  feet  of  the  cattle 
perplex  the  traveller  who  will  hardly  be  able  to  find  his  way 
without  a  guide. 

4  Ciamot  is  the  last  village  in  the  valley  deserting  that 
name,  and  provided  with  a  church;  it  is  5000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  valley  of  Tavetsch  is  the  cradle  of  the  Vorder- 
Rhine;  it  is  supplied  from  3  branches,  having  their  sources 
in  the  vast  mountains  which  wall  in  its  upper  eitreroity. 
The  l.-hand  branch  flows  from  the  foot  of  the  Grispalt,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  valley,  the  middle  from  the  glaciers  of  the 
Sexmadan  (€ima  de  Badus),  the  third  comes  from  the  Val 
Corn&ra  on  the  S,  At  Ciamot  the  l.-hand  branch  is  crossecT 
and  the  middle  branch  followed  for  about  a  mile,  after 
which  adieu  to  the  Rhine;  a  constant  ascent  leads  the  tra- 
veller to  the  summit  Of  the  pass  of  the  Oberalp,  6174ft.  above 
the  sea,  by  the  cross  between  the  Calmot  and  the  Neugallas. 

On  reaching  the  opposite  declivity,  a  small  lake,  famed  for 
its  trout,  lies  at  the  fbot  of  the  traveller.  This  is  the 
Oberalp-See,  one  df  the  headwaters  of  the  Reuss,  it  is  beset 
with  bogs,  across  which  the  traveller  must  pick  his  way 
cautiously.  This  spot  was  the  scene  of  a  hard  struggle  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrians,  in  1799.  The  path  winds 
along  the  N:  or  rt.  side  of  the  lake.  The  vale  of  Urseren, 
with  Hospital  in  the  distance,  now  opens  out  to  view,  and  a 
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long  and  wearisome  descent,  through  a  naked  valleiy  of  pas- 
tures, brings  the  traveller  to 
3  1/4  Andermatt,  oft  the  St.  Gi)tthard,Route3i,  p.  136. 

ROUTE  78. 

PA88  OF  THE  LVKHAKIBR  —  DISSEIf TIS  TO  OLIYOITB  IN  THE 
YAL  BLEGI<}0. 

10  stunden  «  Si  3/i  English  miles.  A  foot-path,  much  fre- 
quented in  summer.  The  valley  of  Medels,  up  which  it  lies, 
runs  in  a  direction  nearly  doe  S.  from  Dissentis,  and  is  tra- 
versed through  its  whole  length  by  the  Middle  Rhine.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  by  a  rocky  and  wooded  gorge,  about  2  miles 
(torn  Dissentis,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Rhine  forms  two 
cascades,  and  beyond  which  the  valley  opens  out  into  a  wide 
basin,  lined  with  pastures  and  forests,  in  the  remoter  paii^ 
of  which  the  bear  is  still  found,  while  the  chamois  abounds 
on  the  granite  peaks  forming  the  highest  summits  of  the  sur- 
rounding Alps.  The  path  runs  through  Guraglia,  or  Kuraghi. 
Plutta  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Medelser  Thai.  Perdatscb 
is  situated  at  the  opening  of  the  Vai  Gristallina,  which  runs 
inaS.E.  direction,  and  sends  forth  one  branch  of  the  Middle 
Rhine.  Another  branch  comes  from  the  W.  out  of  the  Lake 
Dim,  at  the  end  of  the  Val  Cadelina ;  and  a  third,  between 
these  two,  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Scuro. 

5Sta.  Maria,  a  hospice,  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
travellers,  nearly  on  the  culminating  point  of  the  Pass  of  the 
Lukmanier  (in  Latin,  Mons  Lucumonius;  in  Romansch,  Luk- 
majn,  or  Quolm  Sta.  Maria),  5740  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  said 
that  the  army  of  Pepin  passed  this  way  a.  d.  754.  Poles,  stock 
into  the  rocks,  mark  the  direction  of  the  path  across  the  Col. 
Paths  branch  off  from  the  hospice  to  A irolo,  through  the  Yal 
Termini,  orVa|  Forno,  theValPiora,  byAltanca,  Rrugnasco, 
and  Madrano  :  5  1/2  stunden. 

The  path  to  Olivone  and  the  Yal  RIegno  descends  the  Al- 
pine Yal  Casaccia,  to 

3'  The  Hospice  of  Casaccia;  and,  a.  few  miles  lower,  to  that 
of 

SCamperio,  both  founded,  it  is  said,  by  St.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  for  the  reception  of  travellers. 

1  Olivone  is  the  highest  village  in  the  Yal  RIegho,  and 
stands  at  the  point  where  the  lateral  valley  of  Casaccia  joins 
it;  it  has  about  740  inhabitants.    • 

»  The  Yal  RIegno  (Germ.  Polenzerthal)  is  traversed  by  the 
stream  of  theRrenno ;  and  a  tolerable  char-road  has  recently 
h«en  formed  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  stream,  from  Olivone  to 
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Biasca,  on  the  route  of  the  St.GotUiard  (Route  31,  p.  142),  a 
distance  of  4  stunden. 

Many  of  the  chocotate-sellers 'and  chestnut-roasters,  who 
swarm  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  come  IVom  ike  Val 
Blegno. 

ROUTE  81. 

THE  PRETTI6AU.— MATENFELD  TO  FIDBBIS  AND  DAVOS. 

Mayenfeld  is  an  ancient  walled  town  of  1200  inhabitants, 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  at  a  little  distance  Hrom  the 
river.  It  stands  on  the  high-road  from  Bregenz  to  Coire,  about 
12  milesN.  of  the  latter  place.  Itisthe  cliieftown  of  the  League 
of  the  1^  Jurisdictions  (2ehngerichten-Bund]^  There  is  a 
cross-road  direct  from  Mayenfeld  to  Malans,  but  it  is  better 
to  follow  the  high-road  as  far  as  the  ZoUbriiclce,  and  there  to 
turn  off  on  the  1.  to  Malans,  a  village  of  105i  inhabitants^ 
overlooked  by  several  ruined  castles,  and  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  PrettigauXl  Bhaeti-gau).  The  entrance  of  that 
valley  is  through  a  narrow  gorge  or  defile,  called  Klus,  a  mile 
long^  broken  through  by  some  geological  phenomena,  so  as  to 
give  passage  to  the  waters  of  the  Landquart,  a  furious  tor- 
rent. The  valley  abounds  in  fine  scenery,  is  shut  in  by  high 
mountains  and  glaciers,  and  is  famed  for  its  large  breed  of 
cattle.  The  rt.,  or  N.  side  of  the  valljey,  is  occupied  by  the 
Alpine  chain  of  the  RhcBtikon,  whicli  separates  it  from  the 
Vorarlberg  arid  from  the  vale  of  Montafun.  its  most  remark- 
able summits  are  the  Falknis,  overlooking  the  Rhine,  the 
Scesa  Plana,  and  the  Fermund  {Ferreus  Mons),  on  the  bor-« 
ders  of  the  iBngadine.  It  is  crossed  by  several  passes  —  one  is 
called  Druser-Thor.  The  road  ascends  on  the  rt.  bank  of  thQ 
Landquart  by  Griisch  and  Schiersch  to  Rutinen,  where  it 
crosses  the. stream  to 

F  i  d  e  ris.  About  2  miles  S.  of  the  village^  in  the  wild,  ro- 
mantic vale  of  Raschitsch,  a  tributary  of  the  Landquart,  stand 
the  Baths  of  Fideris,  corrsidered  efficacious  in  cases  of  inters 
mittent  fevers,  supplied  by  several  alkaline  acidulous  springs, 
the  strongest  of  their  class  in  Switzerland.  Visiters  are  ac- 
commodated in  two  Bath  Houses,  capable  of  lodging  lOO 
persons.  The  visiters  are  almost  exdusively  Swiss. 

Above  the  village  of  Fideris  rises  the  ruined  Castle  of  Strah- 
leek;  and,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Landquart,  opposite,  that  of 
Gastels,  which  was  stormed  and  taken,  in  1622,  by  the  peas- 
ants, armed  with  sticks  alone,  from  the  soldiers  of  the  empe- 
ror Ferdinand,  who  at  that  period  wanted  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  passes  of  the  Grisons,  to  exlinguisb  thePcotcs- 
tant  religion  iii^  this  country,  and  to  seize  and  banish  its  mc->^ 
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Disien.  .A  path  leads  S.,  in3l/S  hours,  over  the  mountaiDs^ 

into  the  Scbalfik-thal. 

About  13  miles  above  Fideris,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  tlie  Land- 
quart,  lies  Klosters  {Inn,  near  the  bridge),  a  village,  named 
after  a  convent  suppressed  1528. 

Paths  go  from  hence  S.  over  the  Stulz  into  the  Dayos>thaI, 
and  £.  over  the  Selvretta  into  the  Engadine.  The  latter  run» 
up  the  Valley  of  Yareina,  and  down  the  valley  of  Siiss.  Sliss 
is  9  stUDden  from  Klosters. 

ROUTE  82. 

PASS  OF  THE  JULIER,  FROM  COIRE  UP  THE  YALLET  OF 
OBEUHALBSTElIf,  TO  THE  BATHS  OF  ST.  MACBITZ,  IN  THE 
ENGADIME.  • 

16  3/1  stunden  »  52 1/2  English  miles. 

The  long-projected  carriage  road  up  the  valley  of  the  Ober- 
balbstein,  and  across  the  Julier,  has  at  length  been  under- 
taken by  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  and  was  so  far  advanced, 
in  September,  1837,  that  carriages  with  2  or  4  horses,  could 
drive  as  far  asTiefcnkasten.  The  rest  of  the  journey  may  be 
performed  in  a  char.  But  the  entire  road  may  possibly  be 
completed  in  1838.  There  is  as  yet  great  want  of  inns  beaween 
Coire  and  St.  Mauritz.  Lenz  is  a  tolerable  dining-place;  but 
the  traveller  will  do  well  in  stowing  away  some  eatables  in 
his  wallet,  in*  case  of  accidents.  He  will  everywhere  be  able 
to  procure  the  tolerable  wine  of  the  Yalteline. 

On  quitting  Coire,  the  traveller  leaves,  on  the  I.,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Schalfik-thal,  and  passes  through  the  villages 
ofMalix,  Churwalden,  and  Parpan;  then,  over  a  barren  heath, 
to 

4  3/4  L en  z--{lnn :  Krone;  not  very  good).  Here  the  road 
divides ;  one  branch,  a  path,  runs  to  the  Albula  f  Route  83); 
the  other  is  the  carriage-road  to  the  Julier.  Beyona  Lenz,  the 
Romansch  tongue  (p.  245)  is  almost  exclusively  spoken ;  even 
German  is  rarely  understood,  except  in  the  inns. 

The  river  Albula  is  crossed,  in  order  to  reach  Tiefenkasten 
(Rom.  Gast^),  a  village  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  in  a 
deep  hollow,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oberhalbstein.  This  val- 
ley runs  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Julier  and  Septimer,  a  distance 
*  of  about  20  miles.  It  is  scattered  over  with  ruins  of  castles ; 
no  less  than  10  of  which  may  still  be  counted.  Immediately 
above  Tiefenkasten,  the  road  is  carried  through  a  remarkable 
gorge,  called  the  Steiny  which  has  been  compared,  in  the 
grandeur  oHts  scenery,  with  the  Via  Mala  (Route  87). 

2Gonters.  Above  this  lies  Savognin, or  Schwe iningen . 
At 
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I  Tinzen—/nn— travellers  are  received  at  the  house  of 
the  magistrate  (Landyoght },  Dosch ;  it  is  but  humble  quarters. 
This  part  of  the  valley  is  very  bleak  and  bare ;  its  iuhabitanCs, 
the  women  especially,  have  a  most  squalid  iaspect.  A  con- 
stant and  steep  ascent  through  the  viHages  of  Rofna,  Molina 
(Muhlen),  to  reach  which  the  road  crosses  the  stream,  re- 
4!rossiDg  it  to  the  next  village  of  Saur  and  Marmels,  brings 
you  at  length  to 

3  l/2Bivio  Stalia  (theCapucin,  who  acts  as  parish  priest, 
would  possibly  accommodate  a  traveller).  This  village  lies 
nt  the  foot  of  two  passes,  the  Septimer,  on  the  rl.,  leading  into 
Che  Val  Brcgaglia  and  the  Julier,  in  a  direction  nearly  due  £. 
It  is  placed  in  a  secluded  basin,  shut  in  by  hfgh  mountains, 
in  a  climate  so  severe  that  all  vegetation  is  stunted.  Not  a 
tree  can  grow  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  people  are  re- 
<luced  to  burn  sheep  dung  for  fuel.  Potatoes  rarely  ripen  at 
ibis  height— 5630  ft.  above  the  sea. 

It  takes  about  two  hours  to  ascend  from  Stalla  to  the 
summit  of  the  JuHer  Pass,  6830  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The 
ascent  is  not  difficult,  and  the  pass  is  remarkably  safe  from 
avalanches.  Its  S(;enery  is  not  particularly  grand,  the  outline 
of  thcf  mountains  being  round.  On  the  top,  the  road  passes 
between  two  rudely-hewn  pillars  of  granite  (der.ived  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains), believed  to  be  Roman,.called 
Julius's  Columns.  They  are  about  4  ft.  high,  destitute  of 
inscription,  but  may  have  be^n  set  up  as  mile-stones  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  who  ciaused  a  Roman  highway  to  be  carried 
from  Ghiavenna  over  the  passes  of  theMaloja  and  Julier.  A 
carriage  road  was  formed  across  this  pass  to  St.  Mauritz  in 
1823;  but,  as  no  attempt  was  made,  till  very  lately,  to  im- 
prove the  approach  to  it  through  the  Oberhalbstein,  little 
advantage  was  gained  by  it.  Flocks  of  Bergamesque  sheep 
are  often  found  on  the  highest  pastures,  near  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  in  summer.  A  still  more  easy  descent  leads  into 
Che  Engadine,  to  the  village  of 

3  1/2  Silva  Plana,  situated  between  two  small  lakes, 
which  are  feeders  and  reservoirs  of  the  river  Inn,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  roads  from  the  two  passes  of  the  Julier  and  Maloja, 
5560  ft.  above  the  sea. 

About  4  miles  lower  down, on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Inn, 
stands 

1  1/i  St.  Jlfawrtrz.— There  are  three  Inns  here,. the  Upper 
(Obere),  best;  Mittlere  and  Untere  Gasthof:  the  accommo- 
dation in  all  is  of  the  homeliest  kind.  This  little  village  is 
rising  into  repute  in  Switzerland  as  a  watering-place,  upon 
the  strength  of  its  very  powerful  chalybeate  waters,  first 
described,  1539,  by  Paracelsus.  The  spring  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Rosegg,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Inn.    A  Kurhaus 
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has  been  built  over  it.  Tbe  water  is  heated  to  supply  the 
baths. 

The  villaffe  contain^  but  160  inhabitants.  Its  sitqation  is 
really  deiightflil,  overlooking  the  Inn,  and  several  beautiful 
green  lakes  which  that  river  forms  in  this  part  of  its  course. 
The  climate  is  too  cold  to  allow  even  barley  to  flourish ;  the 
surrounding  land  is  chiefly  laid  out  in  pastures,  which  are  let 
to  Bergamasque  shepherds ;  and  there  are  some  forests  of 
larcb  on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  little  lake,  close 
to  the  village  which  is  generally  frozen  over  from  St.  Andrew's^ 
day  (the  end  of  November)  to  the  beginning  of  May,  furnishes 
capital  trout. 

In  one  of  the  most  recent  descriptions  of  the  Engadine,  the 
author  mentions  that,  on  repairing  to  church  on  a  Sunday,  at 
St.  Maurit;,  he  found  the  parish  fire-engine  drawn  up  by  thje 
side  of  the  pulpit— the  church,  in  this  and  other  villages, 
being  somewhat  profanely  used  as  an  engine-house.  He 
found  the  office  of  watchman  filled,  and  its  duties  discharged, 
by  a  woman,  and  a  female  also  occupied  the  situation  of 
baker,  the  bakehouse  being  the  properly  of  the  parish. 

The  principal  Excursions  to  be  made  from  St.  Mauritz 
are  up  the  valley  to  the  Lugni  See,  the  source  of  the  Inu 
(Koute  89);  to  the  great,  Bernina  glacier  (Boute  85)^and, 
down  the  valley^  to  the  pass  of  Finstermunz  (Boute  84). 

BOUTE  83. 

COIRE  TO  PONTE   IN  THE   ElfGADINE,  BT  WEISSENSTEIN,  AND 
THE    ALBCLA  PASS, 

14  1/2  stundena-47  1/2  Eng.  miles. 

A  bridle-path,  barely  practicable  for  light  carts«    As  far  as 

4  1/2  Le  nz,  it  is  identical  with  the  preceding  route,  but  at 
Lenz  it  turns  round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  to  the  £., 
leaving  Tiefenkasten  on  the  right,  and,  passing  the  village  of 
Brienz,  ascends  the  vale  of  Albula.  On  the  left  towers  the 
Castle  of  Belfort,  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock.  In  about  3 
miles  more  we  reach  the  Baths  of  Alveneu,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Albula,  and,  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Davos  Thai  and 
the  stream  running  out  of  it,  follow  the  Albula,  ascending,  in 
a  S.E.  direction,  to 

2  3/4  Filisur,  a  village  on  its  rt.  bank.  Near  it  stand 
the  ruins  of  Schloss-Greifenstein.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
and  the  adjoining  valley  emigrate  from  home  to  various  parts 
of  Europe,  where  they  eiercise  the  craft  of  pastry-cooks, 
frequently  returning  hithergLto  end  their  days  in  opulence 
earned  by  industry.  Two  miles  above  Filisur  are  the  aban- 
doned silver  mines  of  Bonacetsa^  and  4  miles  from  hence  the 
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path  enters  the  narrow  ravine  called  Berguoer-Stein,  which, 
like  that  near  Tiefenkasten  ( p.  278),  has  heen  compared  with 
the  Yia  Mala.  For  a  distance  of  more  than  1000  ft.  the  path 
is  hewn,  or  blasted,  out  of  the  face  of  ^he  rock,  and  the  Albula 
roars  at  a  depth  of  500  or  600  ft.  below. 

S  Berg  On  (Rom.  Bergogn),a  village  of  aboat  600  inhabi- 
tants, chiefly  Protestants,  speaking  Romansch,  and  muleteers 
or  carters  by  profession.  A  Protestant  synod  was  held  here 
1617. 

A  steep  ascent  leads  to  the  inn,  or  chalet,  of 

aWeissenstein,  4900  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  small  lake,  the  fountain  head  of  the  Albula.  "A  few 
stunted  firs  are  scattered  about  the  lower  end,  where  the  water 
is  shallow :  on  all  other  sides  the  lake  lies  dark  and  treeless, 
beneath  the  frightful  precipices  that  tower  above.'*  The  ascent 
from  this  point  is  very  rapid,  the  path  lies  along  the  N.  side  of 
the  lake;  traces  of  the  Roman  road  may  he  discovered  near 
this.  A  savage  ravine,  caUed  Trummer-thal,  because  filled 
with  fragrnents  of  broken  rocks,  hurled  down  from  the  heights 
above,  along  with  the  avalanches,  which  render  this  part  of  the 
pass  dangerous  in  spring,  brings  the  traveller  to 

1 1/i  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  the  Albula.  The  culminat- 
ing point,  marked  by  a  cross,  is  6980  feet  above  the  sea  level: 
near  it  is  another  small  lake.  It  is  a  scene  of  complete  deso- 
lation. On  the  N.  of  the  path  rise  the  two  peaks  of  the  Al- 
Iftila—Crap  Alv,  or  White  Rock,  7560  ft.;  and  on  the  S.E. 
that  of  ^z  Err,  8770  ft.  high. 

The  descent  into  the  Ober-Engadine  is  also  at  times  ex- 
posed to  avalanches. 

2  Pout,  or  Punt,  in  Route  84. 

ROUTE  84. 

THE  BN0ADINE;  ST.  MAURITZ  TO  NAUDERS,  AND  THE  PASS 
^  OF   FIKSTBRMUNZ. 

15  stuDdene49  Eng.  miles.  \      > 

A  tolerable  char-rroad,  traverses  the  Engadine. 
The  Engadine,  or  Valley  of  the  Upper  Inn,  is  nearly  60 
miles  long,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  inhabited  valleys  among 
the  Alps,  varying  between  an  elevation  of  5600  ft.  above  the 
sea,  at  Sils,  the  highest  village,  and  3234  ft.  at  Martinsbrilck, 
the  lowest.  It  has  at  least  30  tributary  valleys.  Owing  to 
this  high  elevation,  and  the  icy  barrier  of  enormous  glaciers 
which  separates  it  from  Italy  on  the  S.,  it  possesses  a  most 
ungenial,  nay,  severe  climate.  In  the  language  of  its  inhabi- 
tants it  has  9  months  of  winter  and  3  of  cold  weather.  The 
only  grain  grown  in  it  is  rye  and  barley,  a  stunted  crop ;  and, 

16. 
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in  the  upper  iK)rlioii,  potatoes  rarely  come  to  maturity  ;  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  valleys  among  the  Alps,  though 
the  source  of  its  wealth  must  he  sought  for  in  another  theatre 
than  the  valley  itself,  its  inhabitants,  aware  of  the  incle- 
mency of  their  climate  and  of  the  barrenness  of  its  soil,  are 
but  little  addicted  to  agriculture.  The  surface,  where  not 
actually  hare  rock,  is  either  covered  with  forests  or  converted 
to  pasture,  with  the  exception  of  small  patches  on  the  lower 
grounds,  set  apart  for  the  plough  or  spade.  Yet  even  of  this 
the  natives  appear  to  take  small  account ;  they  let  their  pas- 
tures annually  to  the  Bergamasque  shepherds,  and  intrust 
the  mowing  of  their  meadows  and  the  gathering  of  the  hay 
harvest  to  Tyrolese  haymakers,  who  resort  to  the  valley  at 
the  season  when  their  labour  is  required.  The  sons  of  the 
valley,  for  the  most  part,  emigrate  at  an  early  age,  scatter 
themselves  over  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  may  be  found 
in  most  of  the  great  capitals  exercising  the  professions  of 
pastrycooks,  confectioners,  distillers  of  liqueurs,  keepers  of 
cafi^s,  and  sellers  of  chocolate.  Many  of  them  in  the  exercise 
of  their  calling  acquire  considerable  wealth,  and  become  mil- 
lionnaires  in  florins,  with  which  they  retire  to  end  their  days 
bv  the  side  of  the  stream  of  their  native  valley.  They  dis- 
ptay  their  wealth  especially  in  the  architecture  of  their  houses, 
which  are  distinffuished  by  their  large  dimensions,  by  their 
decorations  of  whitewash  and  fresh  paint.  They  are  usually 
decked  out  with  fresco  frieses,  and  pillars,  reminding  one  of 
the  pretension  to  taste  of  a  cockney  citizen's  box  nearJLondon, 
combined  with  the  studied  neatness  of  a  Dutchman's  country 
house,  both  equally  unexpected  and  out  of  place,  amidst  the 
savage  landscape  ofaGrison  valley.  Some  of  the  buildings 
really  may  be  called  splendid,  though  few  are  in  good  taste. 
The  windows  are  few  and  small,  to  guard  against  admitting 
the  cold.  Poverty  is  rare,  beggary  almost  unknown,  and  the 
people,  who  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  parishes, 
Protestants,  are  creditably  distinguished  for  their  morality, 
and  are  exempt  from  the  vices  common  in  other  parts  of 
Switzerland.  Their  pastors  are  held  in  great  respect,  but 
their  pay  is  miserable,  affording  a  striking  proof  of  the  ytot* 
kinf^  of  Bi  voluntary  system.  The  sabbath  is  strictly  ob- 
served; strangers  only  are  allowed  on  that  day  to  ride  of 
drive  until  after  church-time. 

The  accommodation  of  travellers  is  not,  as  yet,  much  stu- 
died in  the  Engadine.  The  Inns  (except  at  St.  Manrilz)  are 
very  inferior,  and  the  traveller  who  resorts  to  them  must  he 
prepared  often  to  content  himself  with  hard  rye  bread,  baked 
only  once  a>quarter;  eggs,  cheese,  and  perhaps  coffee.  The 
universallanguage  is  the  Ladin  (see  p.  245) ;  but  among  the 
returncfd  emigrants,  in  almost  every  village;  may  1^  CottDd 
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individoals  speaking  French,  Italian,  or  even  English.  Many 
of  (he  retired  patissiers  are  otherwise  welMnformed  men ; 
so  that  it  is  seldom  that  the  stranger  will  not  find  an  inter* 
preter.  The  wine  of  the  Yalteline  may  be  had  good  and 
cheap,  and  pastry  (made  with  flour  imported  from  St.  Gall) 
is  set  before  the  traveller  in  spots  where  wheaten  bread  is 
not  to  be  had;  indeed,  some  villages,*  which  cannot  boast  )b 
shoemaker  or  tailor,  possess  10  or  15  pastry-cooks. 

The  higher  Alpine  pastures  of  the  Engadine  are  let  out  every 
summer  to  Bergamasque  shepherds,  from  the  valleys  Seriana 
and  Brembana,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps— a  wild,  dark, 
and  scowling  class  of  men,  but  hardy  and  honest,  clad  in 
homespun  brown  and  white  blankets,  and  feeding  frugally  on 
water  ^llenta  of  maize-meal,  and  .a  little  cheese.  They  ar-- 
live  about  the  beginning  of  July,  with  their  flocks  lean  and 
meagre,  after  their  long  march,  performed  generally  in  the 
cool  of  the  night.  After  a  solitary  sojourn  of  nearly  3  months, 
spending  often  the  night  as  well  as  day  in  the  open  air  among 
their  flocks,  they  return  home  with  fattened  kine  and  long 
fleeces,  which  are  sold  to  the  wool  manufacturers  of  Ber- 
gamo. 


Just  below  St.  Mauritz,  the  Inn,  on  quitting  the  small  lake, 
forms  a  pretty  fall.  The  first  villages  passed  are  Celerina  and 
Samadan  (Spmmo  d'On,  Romansch ;  summum  OEni),  the 
principal  and  wealthiest  village  in  the  Upper  Engadine,  with 
500  inhabitants.  Opposite  to  it,  the  valley  of  Pontresina 
opens  out,  up  which  runs  the  road  tatheBernina  (Route  85). 

Beyond  Bevers  the  path  from  the  Albula  (Route  83)  des* 
cends  into  the  valley.  • 

At  the  foot  of  the  Albula  lie  Ponte,  and  Madolein,  and 
over  the  latter  village  towers  the  ruined  Castle  of  Gardov<U, 
connected  with  which  the  following  story  is  told  :— In  the 
days  of  the  Faustrecht,  before  Switzerland  was  free,  this 
eastle  was  held  by  a  tyrannical  and  licentious  Seigneur  or 
Bailiff,  who  greatly  oppressed  the  peasantry  around,  retain^ 
ingin  his  pay  a  body  of  lawless  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing. his  neighbours.  This  libertin# lord  in  an  evil 
bour  cast  his  eyes  on  the  fair  daughter  of  Adam,  a  farmer  of 
the  opposite  village  of  Gamogasc.  ,  The  maiden  was.  still  of  a 
tender  age,  hut  of  surpassing  beauty,  like  an  opening  rosebud. 
One  morning*  her  father;  who  doated  fondly  on  her,  was 
surprised  by  a  summons  brought  by  two  of  tli^  bailiCTs  ser* 
vanls;  to  convey  bis  daughter*  to  the.  castle.  The  father 
stifled  his  indignation ^  promised  obedience,  and  next  morn- 
ing<set  out^  conducting  his  daughter  atUred  as  a  bride,  and 
accompani^i  by. a  number  oi  his  fk-ieods  in  festive  garmentsi 
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lifl  to  ■  wedding,  but  with  mournful  mien.  The  lord  of  (he 
cattle  watched  the  approach  of  his  victim  with  impatience, 
and  rushing  down  to  meet  her  was  about  to  dasp  her,  when, 
ere  his  polluting  lips  could  touch  her  fair  cheek,  her  fathers 
dagger  was  buried  deep  in  his  breast,  and  his  companions 
throwing  off  their  peaceful  garb,  and  brandishing  their  cod- 
cealed  weapons,  fell  upon  the  guards,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of,the  tyrant's  stronghold .  It  was  immediately  burnt, 
and  from  that  day  freedom  dawned  upon  the  serfs  of  the  £n- 
gadine. 

3  Zutz,  orSuoz  is  a  village  of  530  inhabitants.  An  old 
tower  still  remains  of  the  Stammhaus,  or  original  castle  of 
the  family  of  Planta,  who,  as  for  back  as  1139,  held  the 
Engadine  in  feof.  The  climate  here  first  becomes  a  little 
milder,  Zutz  being  sheltered  from  the  cold  blasts  descending 
from  the  Maloja.  There  is  a  path  from  Scanfs  to  Davos,  over 
the  Scaletta  pass,  7820  ft.,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles. 

At  the  FOnte  Alto,  under  the  Casannaberg,  is  the  division 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Engadine ;  the  coufitry  now  as- 
sumes a  more  romantic  character,  but  the  road  is  rougher  and 
more  hilly. 

iCernetZrOrZernets,  is  a  considerable  village  with  a 
handsome  church,  and  two  feudal  towers,  one  of  which  an- 
ciently belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Planta  family,  and  is  a^- 
ied  Wildenberg.  Up  the  opposite  valley  of  Forno  runs  s 
path  into  the  MUnater  Thai,  by  the  Bufifolora  Pass.  6  stunden. 
By  the  Val  Forno  you  may  reach  Bormio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  Pass  of  the  Stelvio. 

The  names  Lavin,  Zutz,  and  Ardetz,  three  villages  in  this 
part  of  the  Engadine,  are  said  to  be  a.  Romansch  corruption 
of  the  Latin  Lavinium,  Tutium,  and  Ardea. 

The  road  winds  much  up  and  down  to  reach  the  villages, 
which  are  often  perched  on  the  top  of  steep  heights,  as  in  the 
«ase  of  Guarda.  Between  Ardets  and  Fettan,  it  also  makes 
41  wide  sweep,  away  from  the  river  Inn.  Tarasp,  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Imi,  opposite  Fettan,  is  the  only  Catholic  vinage 
in  the  Engadine ;  its  inhabitants  differ  from  their  neighbours 
in  another  respect,  that  they  do  not  emigrate.  Though  less 
enlightened  perAaps,  they  devote  themselves  to  tilling  their 
own  land.  •  * 

i  Schuols  or  Schulz,  the  most  populous  place  in  the 
valley,  contains  1143  inhabitants,  and  is  prettily  sitoatad. 
There  is  much  corn-land  near  this.  Avalanches  soroetifne^ 
fall  from  the  hill  of  Ballun^  behind.  At  Schools,  the  first 
Komansch  translation  of  the  Bible  was  printed  1679.  See  p. 
245.  Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  scene  in  the  Engadine  is 
near  Remus,  where  a  wooden  bridge,  60  feet  span,  is  thrown 
^ver  the  deep  gorge  calM  "^raunka  Tobel,  through  which  a 
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torreDt  issues  out  of  the  vale  of  Ramosch,  Above  the  bridse, 
which  is  called  Ponte  Piedra,  rises  the  ruined  castle  Ghia-r 
muff,  burnt  by  the  Austrians  in  1475. . 

The  scenery  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn  is  very  grand  on  ap^ 
proaching  • 

3  Marti nsbrQck  (Pomartitio).  Here  the  traveller,  after 
crossing  the  river,  leaves  the  Inn  lo  find  its  way  at  once 
through  the  pass  of  Finstermiinz ;  the  path  takes  a  more  cir-» 
cuitous  route,  and  ascends  a  considerable  wooded  eminence, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Switzerland  and. Tyrol,  and 
enters  the  Austrian  dominions  a  short  while  before  reaching 
Nauders,  where  there  is  a  tolerable  inn,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  remarkable  defile  of  Finstermiinz.  (See  Handbook 
for  ^^th  Germany.) 

ROUTE  85. 

PASS  OF  THE  BBRNINA,  rROM  SAHADBlf  IN  THE  EICGAmNB 
TO  TIRANO  IN  THE  TALIELINE,  BT  P0NTR|i8INA,  AND 
PUSGHIAYO. 

10  stunden  =  32  3/i  Eng.  miles. 

The  Bernina  is  a  very  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  separating 
the  valleys  of  the  Engadine  and  of  Bregaglia  on  the  N.,  from 
the  Yalteline  on  the  S«  They  vary  in  height  between  8000 
and  12,000  ft.,  the  highest  summits  being  the  Ligoncio,  the 
Monte  del  Oro,  the  Rosegg  (Rosalb,  and  in  Ron^ansch,  Ru» 
seig),  the  Monte  delta  Disgriiizia,  and  the  Pizzo  Scalino.  Se- 
veral arduous  paths  cross  it,  but  the  most  frequented  is  that 
called,  par  excellence,  the  Bernina  Pass,  a  bridle-path, 
practicable  at  its  two  extremities  for  chars,  and  traversed  an-i 
nually  by  700  or  800  mules. 

From  Samaden  the  road  turns  S.  ascending  the  Yal  Pon- 
tresina,  by  the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent  Flatz,  to  . 

1 1/i  Pontresina,  a  village  having  an  inn.  From  this 
place,  an  excursion  may  be  made  in  a  S.  W.  direction  tolhe 
glacier  of  Bernina,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Alps,  filling  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  Yal  Busegg.  The  Flatz  issues  out  of 
a  cave  of  ice  called  Sboccadura,  at  its  base.  This  glacier  is 
stated  to  extend  without  interruption  a  distance  of  50  miles. 
Several  other  arms  or  branches  of  this  vast  sea  of  ice  descend 
the  side  valleys  on  the  W.  of  our  route,  and  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  view. 

.  1  3/i  Near  the  summit  of  the  pass  are  3  inns ;  the  middle 
one  IS  said  to  be  the  best. 

1  t/3  By  the  culminating  point,  7180  ft.  above  the  sea,  are 
several  lakes.  A  branch  path  passes  them,  and  descends  at^ 
once  to  the  village  of  Puschiavo  (Germ.  PuschlaQ.  The 
other  branch,  usually  taken,  turns  off  to  the  E.,  uear  thc^ 
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extremity  of  the  Lago  Biancbo,  and  crosses  tbe  ridge  called 
Camino,  to 

1  1/3  Pi  sea  dell  a,  the  first  village  in  the  valley  of.Pus- 
rhiavo. 

2  1/3  Puschiavo,  a  vil1{^eori015  inhabitants,  the  prin- 
cipal  p]a£e*in  the  valley,  is  mainly  supported  by  the  conside- 
rable traffic  of  goods  through  it.  Above  it,  on  a  height,  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  orOligati.  * 

Nearly  one- third  of  the  inhabitants  or  this  populous  val- 
ley  are  Protestants,  the  language  spoken  is  a  corrupt  Ita- 
liun. 

About  three  miles  lower  down,  the  road  skirts  along  ihe 
W.  margin  of  the  charming  little  lake  of  Puschiavo,  famed 
for  its  trout. 

2  Br  u si 0  is  the  last  Swiss  village.  On  quitting  the  lake, 
the  river  passes  through  a  very  narrow  defile,  barely  allowing 
room  for  the  road  and  the  stream.  It  is  a  raging  torrent, 
and  as  it  approaches  the  Adda,  requires  to  be  restrained  with- 
in stone  dykes  of  solid  masonry,  which  have,  nevertheless, 
proved  insuflicient  to  protect  its  banks  from  inundation. 
Beyond  this,  the  Yalteline,  or  Yale  of  the  Adda,  opens 
out  at 

1  Ti r  a  n  0.  See  Handbook  for  South  Germany. 

ROUTED. 

COIRE  TO  SPLCIGEN,   BY  THE  VIA  MALA. 

3  3/i  postss32  Eng.  miles. 

A  diligence  or  malle  poste  goes  4  times  a  week  :  twice 
over  the  Spliigen  and  twice  over  the  Bernardin.  The  road 
is  excellent  all  the  way.  It  is  a  drive  of  about  6  hours,  post- 
ing, from  Goire  to  Spliigen,  and  about  4  1/2  hours  from  Splu- 
gen  to  Goire.    Excellent  inns  at  Andeer  and  Splugen. 

From  Coire  (Route  67)  to  Reicbenau  there  is  not  much 
deserving  notice  in  the  scenery  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Rhine  ; 
but  the  mountain  Galanda,  on  its  I.  bank,  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object.  The  road  r.uns  along  a  nearly  level  bottom  as 
far  as 

Reicbenau,  which  is  a  group  of  houses  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  2  Rhines.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  Toll- 
bouse  (16  kr,  paid  for  2  horses);  the  inn  zum  Adler  (Aigle); 
and  the  Chateau,  a  handsone  whitewashed  country-seat  of 
the  Planta  family.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was 
converted  into  a  school  by  the  burgo-master  Tscharner.  In 
1793,  a  young  man  calling  himself  Chabot,  arrived  here  on 
foot  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a  bundle  on  his  back.  He 
presented  a  latter  of  introduction  to  M.  Jost,  tbe  head  mas- 
ter ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  appointed  usher,  and 
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for  8  months  gave  lessons  in  French^  roathematics,  and  his- 
tory. This  forlorn  stranger  was  no  other  than  Louis  Phi^ 
lippe,  now  King  of  the  French,  then  Duke  de  Charlres,  who 
had  ieen  forced  by  the  inarch  of  the  French  army  to  quit 
Brenigarten  and  seek  concealment  here  in  the  performance 
of  the  humble  duties  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  that  capacity 
made  himself  equally  beloved  by  masters  and  pupils.  H'm 
secret  was  known  only  to  M.  Jost.  During  his  residence 
.here  he  must  have  heard  the  news  of  his  father's  death  on 
the  scaffold,  and  his  mother's  transportation  to  Mada- 
gascar. ^ 

At  Reichenau  the  road  is  carried  over  the  two  arms  of  tho 
Rhine  by  two  coyered  wooden  bridges,  each  of  one  elegant 
arch.  The  lower  bridge  is  237  ft.  loqg  and  80  ft.  above  the 
river.  The  junction  of  the  rivers  is  well  seen  from  the  castle 
garden.  The  more  abundant  waters  of  the  Hinler  Rhein, 
coming  from  the  Bernardin  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Adula, 
are  of  an  ash  colour  or  dirty  blue  ;  while  those  of  the  Vorder 
Khein,  rising  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Grispalt  and  Lukmanier; 
are  observed  to  be  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  road  up  the 
Vorder  Rhein  to  its  source,  and  to  Andermalt,  on  the  St. 
Qotfaard,  is  described  in  Route  77. 

The  road  to  the  Spliigen  follows  the  course  of  the  Hinter- 
Rhein.  On  the  rt.  of  it,  as  you  ascend  the  hill  beyond  Rei- 
chenau, the  Gallows  may  be  seen  standing  in  a  field.  A 
little  further,  on  the  top  of  a  commanding  rock  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Rhine^  and  approached  by  a  long  bridge,  rises 
the  Castle  of  Rhoetzuns  (Rhoetia  ima) :  it  is  still  inhabited. 

This  part  of  the  Rheinthal,  called  the  valley  of  Domleschg 
(Vallis  Domestica),  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  vast 
number  of  Castles  (31)  which  crown  almost  every  rock  or 
knoll  on  either  side  of  the  river,  mostly  in  ruins,  sometimes 
standing  out  boldly  from  a  dark  background  of  forest,  at 
others  so  identified  by  decay,  by  the  weather  tints,  and  by 
the  lichen  growth,  with  the  apparently  inaccessible  rocks  on 
which  they  stand,  as  barely  to  be  distinguished.  Their  pic- 
turesque donjons  and  battlements  contribute  not  a  little  to 
enhance  the  charms  of  the  landscape ;  they  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  historical  monuments  to  commemorate  the  revolu- 
tion by  which  the  power  of  a  tyrannical  feudal  aristocracy, 
the  lords  of  these  fastnesses,  was  broken  aiid  their  strong- 
holds burnt  by  the  peasants  of  this  valley,  whom  they  had 
long  oppressed. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  district  is  the  intricate  inter^. 
mixture  of  language  and  religion.  There  are  scarcely  two 
adjoining  parishes,  or  even  hamlets,  speaking  the  same 
tongue  and  professing  the  same  faith.  Thus  at  Coire,  German 
is  the  prevailing  language,  and  Protestant  the  religion  of  the 
majority ;  at  Ems,  the  first  village  on  (he  road,  Romanscb 
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Op.  945)  is  spoken.  Tamins  and  Reichenao  are  GathoUc  ami 
German ;  Bonaduz.  divided  from  them  only  by  the  Rhine,  is 
reformed,  and  speaks  Rbmansch.  Rfacetzuns  and  Katzis  are 
two  Romish  villages ;  but  in  the  first  the  language  is  Ger- 
man, in  the  second  Romansch.  The  inhabitanU  of  Hein- 
zenberg  are  Protestant  and  German;  at  Thusis  they  are  re- 
forined  and  German;  at  Zillis  and  Scbams  reformed  aod 
Bomanscb.  SplQgen  and  Hinter  Rhein  form  the  boundary 
at  once  of  the  Romansch  language  and  Protestant  religion. 

The  castle  of  Ortenstein,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is 
one  of  the  finest  anc^  best-preserved  in  the  valley  :  it  is  still 
inhabited  by  the  Travers  family.    . 

Near  the  village  of  Kfitzis  a  beautiful  view  opens  out,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  t^e  Rhine,  up  the  valley  of  Oberhalb- 
stein,  with  the  snows  of  Mount  Aibula  (Route  83>  at  jtbe  ter- 
mination of  the  vista.  The  river  Aibula  enters  the. Rhine 
between  Katzis  and  Thusis. 

This  part  of  the  Rhine  valley  eihibits  dismal  traces  of  the 
ravages  produced  by  the  torrent  Nolla,  wKich,  rising  at  the 
base  of  the  Piz  Beveren,  on  the  W.  of  our  route,  joins  the* 
Rhine  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  course  of 
that  river.  It  is  subject  to  very  sudden  swells  after  Fain. 
when  it  rushes  down,  tearing  up  the  rocks  and  carrying 
along  with  it  heaps  of  stone,  mud,  and  gravel,  which  not 
only  overspread  its  own  banks,  but  frequently  block. up  Ibe 
bed  of  the  Rhine  and  cause  desolating  inundations.  Thus 
a  district,  previously  fertile  and  beautiful,  has  been  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  (since  1807)  converted  into  a  deseri, 
and  its  fields  either  buried  under  stony  rubbish  or  converted 
into  marsh.  The  evil  has  been  annually  increasing  for  se- 
veral years  past,  but  hopes  are  entertained  of  arresting  it  and 
recovering  the  land.  With  this  view  extensive  dykes  are 
being  constructed  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  ^ 

1  3/4  Thusis— (/nn  ;  Aigled'Or,  tolerable)— a  village  of 
670  inhabitants,  finely  situated  on  a  terrace  under  the  Hein-^ 
zenberg.  Thusis,  according  to  some,  is  only  the  word 
Tuscia,  the  country  of  the  Tuscans,  who  first  colonised  these 
valleys,  changed  in  the  Romansch  dialect. 

Immediately  on  the  outside  of  Thusis  the  Nolla  is  crossed 
by  a  handsome  bridge.  On  the  rt.,  at  the  end  of  the  valle;, 
appears  the  peak  of  the  Piz  Beyeren. 

Above  Thusis  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  seems  closed  up  by 
the  mountains ;  it  is  only  on  a  nearer  approach  that  the  eye 
discovers  the  opening  of  that  singular  chasm  which  has  cleft 
them  through,  afTordmg  a  passage  for  the  river,  and  in  nW" 
dem  times,  by  artificial  means,  for  the  road.  The  rt.  side 
of  this  colossal  portal  is  guarded  by  the  castle  of  Realt  (Rh«- 
tia  Alta),  standing  in  the  fork  between  the  Aibula  and  the 
Rhine,  and  hT>m  its  lofty  platform,  400  ft.  high,  looking 
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<d«)wn  upon  both  valleys.  It  is  accessible  only  from  the  east : 
on  ail  other  sides  the  rock  is  a  precipice.  These  mouldering 
ruins  are  traditionally  reported  to  owe  their  origin  to  Rhoe- 
tus,  chief  of  the  Etruscans,  who,  driven  out  of  Italy  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Gauls,  established  his  stronghold  on  this  spot 
B.C.  287,  and  transplanted  into  the  Alps  the  people  and  lan- 
guage of  £truria.  The  ruined  chapel  of  St.  John,  on  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  only  Christian  temple  in  the  valley,  where 
heathenism  prevailed  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 

The  YiA  Mala,  which  commences  about  a  mile  above 
Thusis,  and  extends  for  a  distance  of  more  than  i  miles,  is, 
without  doubt  or  exaggeration,  the  most  sublime  and  tremen- 
dous defile  in  Switzerland.  It  is  difficult  to  give,  with  any 
precision,  the  dimensions  of  this  gorge,  which  has  cleft  the 
mountains  through  the  chine.  The  precipices,  which  often 
rise  perpendicularly  on  both  sides  of  it,  are  certainly  in  some 
l^aces  1600  ft.  high,  and,  in  many  places,  not  more  than  10 
yards  apart.  The  Rhine,  compressed  within  this  narrow, 
stony  bed  to  the  width  of  a  pigmy  rivulet,  is  barely  audible  as 
it  rushes  through  the  depths  below  the  road. 

The  rocks  of  slate  and  limestone,  composing  the  walls  of 
the  ravine,  are  so  hard  that  they  appear  to  have  suffered  no 
disintegration  from  the  weather;  the  fracture  is  so  fresh  and 
sharp  that,  were  the  convulsive  force  from  below,  which  di- 
vided them,  again  called  forth  to  unite  them,  it  seems  as 
though  the  gulf  would  close,  and  leave  no  aperture  behind. 

When  the  traveller  enters  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  the 
sudden  transition  from  the  glare  of  sunshine  to  the  gloom  of 
a  chasm,  so  narrow  that  it  leaver  but  a  strip  of  sky  visible 
overhead,  is  exceedingly  striking.  The  walls  of  rock,  on  both 
sides,  alTord  naturally  not  an  inch  of  space  along  which  a 
goat's  foot  could  clamber;  and,  in  ancient  times,  this  part  of 
3ie  pass  was  deemed  quite  inaccessible.  The  peasants  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  Lost  Gulf  (Trou  perdu,  VerlohrnesLoch); 
and,  when  they  wanted  to  go  from  Thusis  to  the  higher  val- 
ley of  Schams,  they  ascended  the  vale  of  the  Nolla  for  some 
distance,  clambering  over  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  Piz  Beveren,  and  descended  on  the  oppo- 
site side  at  Suvers.  A  second,  road,  formed  in  1470,  crossed 
the  mountains  as  before,  but  dipped  down,  from  the  village 
of  Rongella,  into  the  depths  of  the  Via  Mala,  near  the  first 
bridge;  still  avoiding  altogether  the  Trou  perdu.  This  incon- 
veivient  path,  after  being  used  for  more  than  300  years,  was 
superseded  by  the  present  magnificent  highway,  constructed 
by  the  engineer  Pocobelli.  Avoiding  the  useless  detour,  and 
the  fatiguing  ascent  and  descent,  ho  at  once  plunged  into  the 
defile,  and  pierced  the  projecting  buttress  of  rock,  wiiich  had 
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previoirtly  denied  all  access  lo  it,,  by  the  gallery  or  tunnel  of 
the  Verlohrne  Loch,  aiO  ft.  long,  through  ¥?hich  the  roa«l 
now  passes.  The  view,  looking  ba<rk  from  this,  through  Ihe 
dark  vista  of  black  rock,  and  the  fringe  of  firs,  upon  theruioed 
tower  of  Kealt,  and  the  sun-lit  valley  of^Bomleschg,  is 
very  pleasing.  The  grooves  of  the  boriug-rod,  by  which  the 
very  hard  slate  rock  is  everywhere  streaked,  indicate  how 
arduous  was  the  labour  of  constructing  this  part  of  the  road. 
It  was  literally  forcing  a  passage  through  the  bowels  of  Xhe 
earth; 'and  the  whole  width  of  the  carriage-way  has  been 
gained  by  blasting  a  notch*  as  it  were,  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  For  more  tban  1000  ft.  it  is  carried  along  beneath 
a  stone  canopy,  thus  artificially  hollowed  out.  The  road  is 
protected  by  a  parapet  wall,  below  which,  at  a  depth  of  many 
hundred  feet,  the  contracted  Rhine  frets  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
cipice.  The  road  is  in  places  steep,  and  fit  for  only  one  car- 
riage to  pass.  A  little  higher  up,  the  gorge  bulges  out  into  a 
sort  of  basin,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  solitary  house; 
but  it  soon  contracts  again,  and  the  scenery  of  the  pass  may 
be  said  to  attain  the  height  of  grandeur  beyond  the  first  of 
the  three  bridges,  by  meaiis  of  which  the  road  is  conveyed 
from  side  to  side  of  the  Rhine. 

This  portion  of  the  pass  at  least,  should  be  traversed  on 
Toot;  the  traveller,  hurrying  through  in  bis  carriage,  is  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating  its  awful  magnificence. 

The  Middle  Bridge,  a  most  striking  object,  from  its  grace- 
ful proportions,  and  the  boldness  with  which  its  light  arch 
spans  the  dark  and  deep  gulf  below,  is  approached  by  a  second 
small  gallery,  protected  by  a  wooden  roof  to  ward  off  falling 
stones.  Hereabouts,  the  lofty  precipices  on  the  one  side  ac- 
tually overhang  those  on  the  other,  the  direction  of  the  chasm 
being  oblique,  and  the  smooth  wall  of  rock  on  either  side 
being  nearly  parallel,  and  scarcely  wider  apart  above  than 
below.  Looking  over  the  parapet  of  this  bridge,  the  Rhine, 
reduced  to  a  thread  of  water,  is  barely  visible,  boiling  and 
foaming,  in  the  depths  below.  Indeed,  in  one  place,  it  is  en- 
tirely lost  to  view—jammed  in,  as  it  were,  between  the  rocks, 
here  so  slightly  separated  that  small  stones  and  trunks  of  fir- 
trees,  falling  from  above,  have  been  caught  in  the  chink,  and 
remain  suspended  above  the  water.  The  ordinary  height  of 
the  bridge  above  the  river  is  400  ft. ;  and  the  water,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  in  one  place  invisible  at  ordinary  times,  yet, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fearful  inundation  of  1834  (al- 
ready alluded  lo  in  several  routes),  the  postmaster  of  Thusis, 
who  drove  up  the  Via  Mala  during  the  storm,  found  that  the 
water  had  risen  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bridge;  the  roar 
was  terrific;  and,  as  he  drew  up  a  little  further  on,  in  con- 
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'Sequence  or  the  road  being  destroyed,  two  mangled  human 
ibodies  were  swept  psl^t  him  by  the  flood. 

The  road,  again,  is  no  more  than  a  shelf  hewn  out  of  ihe 
face  of  the  precipice  overhung  by  the  rock,  so  as  to  be  almost 
a  subterranean  passage,  and  the  width  of  the  defile  is,  in  pla- 
ces, not  more  than  24  ft.  Near  the  third,  or  Upper  Uridge, 
however,  a  fine  new  structure— bnilt  to  replace  the  one  swept 
off  in  1834— it  widens  out,  and  the  road  emerges  into  the 
open  vall€fy  of  Schams  (Sexamniensis,  from  six  brooks,  which 
fall  into  the  Rhine  from  its  sides),  whose  green  meadows  and 
neat  white  cottages  have  a  pleasing  effect  when  contrasted 
with  the  gloomj  scene  behind.  It  has,  however,  suffered 
much  from  the  mundation  of  I83i,  which  converted  the  val- 
ley into  a  lake,  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  road,  and  ren- 
dered a  new  line  necessary.  The  first  village  is  Zillis ;  between 
it  and  Andeer,  a  stone,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  was 
set  up,  by  the  road-side,  on  a  bridge,  after  the  completion  of 
the  great  highways  over  theSplugen  and  Bernardine  :—**Jam 
via  patet  hostibus  et  amicis.  CavetCt  RhcBtil  SimplicUa$ 
morum  et  Unio  servabunt  avitam  libertatem."  * 

1  Andeer— (inn .'Post;  good  and  cheap— bed,  tea,  and 
breakfast,  cost  1 1/2  fr.  each.  It  contains  mineral  baths,  but 
they  are  not  much  used.  This  is  the  chief  village  in  Schams, 
and  has  400  inhabitants,  who,  like  their  neighbours,  are  Pro- 
testants, and  speak  Rommansch  (p.  245).  Over  the  doors  of 
many  of  the  cottages,  <[uaint  verses  and  mottoes  in  that  lan- 
guage are  inscribed. 

.  Above  Andeer  a  very  large  landslip  or  bergfsll  occurred  in 
1835,  by  the  giving  way  of  a  mountain,  which  buried  theroad, 
and,  for  16  days,  cut  off  all  communication  up  and  down* the 
Talley.  Luckily  it  happened  in  the  night,  so  that  no  one 
was  hurt. 

The  mined  castles,  visible  in  the  valley  of  Schams,  have  an 
historical  interest,  from  being  monuments  of  the  dawn  of 
Grison  liberty.  In  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  they 
served  as  the  residence  of  bailiffs,  zwingherrn,  or  landvoghts, 
dependents  of  the  Counts  o^  Yatz  or  of  the  Bishop  of  Goire, 
petty  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  the  poor— akin  in  character 
to  Gessler,  the  victim  of  Tell's  vengeance.  At  length,  a 
|>easant,  of  the  Schamser  Thai,  named  Jean  Cbaldar,  exaspe^ 
rated  at  the  sight  of  two  horses  which  the  chatelain  of  Fardun 
had  turned  out  to  graze  in  his  field  of  green  corn,  gave  vent 
to  his  anger  by  killing  the  animals.  He  suffered  punishment 
for  this  act  by  being  long  detained  prisoner  in  a  dark  dui^eon. 
One  day,  after  his  release,  the  chatelain  of  Fardun,  in  passing 
his  cottage,  entered  as  the  family  were  at  dinner,  and,  when 
invited  to  partake  of  their  humble  meal,  evinced  his  contempt 
by  spitting  iu  the  dlBh.  Ghaldar,  roused  by  this  filthy  insuLt» 
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seized  the  oppressor  by  the  throat,  and  thrusting  his  head 
into  the  smoking  dish,  compelled  himit)  partake  of  it,  saying, 
*'  Malgia  sez  la  putt  cha  ii  has  condut"— ''  Eat  the  soup  thou 
hast  thus  seasoned."  This  bold  deed  served  as  a  signal  for  a 
general  rising;  the  peasants  flew  to  arnis^and  the  casUcs 
were  stormed  and  burnt. 

One  of  the  first  that  fell  was  Barenburg,  which  is  passed  on 
the  L  of  the  road  after  quitting  Andeer.  As  soon  as  the  road 
has  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Yal  Ferrera  and  the  stream  of 
the  Aversa,  it  begins  to  mount  in  zigzags  into  the  gorge  of 
the  Rofla,  which  closes  up  the  S.  end  of  the  oval  vale  of 
Schams,  as  tbe  Via  Mala  does  the  N.  Its  scenery,  though  fine, 
is  vastly  inferior  to  the  lower  pass.  Tbe  Rhine  here  descends 
in  a  cataract,  called  the  fall  of  the  Rofla.  It  does  not  rank 
as  a  first-rate  waterfall,  but  the  scenery  around  is  pictu- 
resque—the sides  of  the  valley  being  thickly  wooded,  and  the 
river  studded  by  saw-roills,  where  the  timber  of  the  neigh- 
bouring forests  is  sawn  into  planks.  A  timber-slide,  similar 
to  that  of  Alpnach  (Route  19).  was  constructed  to  convey  the 
trec^  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

The  oldest  mule-path,  which  traversed  this  valley  to  Coire, 
crossed  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge,  still  standing,  to  Suvers, 
where  it  began  painfully  to  ascend  the  mountains,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  the  high  ground  to  descend  again  at  Thusis. 

The  new  road  leaves  tbe  bridge  on  one  side,  traverses  a 
small  gallery  cut  in  the  rock,  then  crosses  to  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  soon  reaches 

1  S  plug  en  (Ital.  Spluga)— (inn:  Post;  very  good,  and  not 
dear :  the  landlady  is  French,  and  prides  herself  on  her  cui- 
sine). This  little  village  is  situated  on  the  Rhine,  at  tbe  point 
of  departure  of  the  two  alpine  passes  of  the  Splugen  and  Ber- 
nardin,  at  a  height  of  4430  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  flood  of  1834,  which  swept  away  more 
than  a  dozen  houses,  in  some  of  which  the  owners  had  been 
seated  at  their  evening  meal  not  an  hour  before.  Five  human 
beings  perished  by  this  catastrophe,  the  effecu  of  which  were 
still  painfully  visible  in  1837.  The  covered  bridge  over  the 
Rhine  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle;  that  over  the  Seranda 
was  soon  annihilated. 

Spltigen  is  the  chief  place  in  the  desolate  pastoral  vale  of  the 
Rheinwald,  and  anciently  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Sax,  in  the 
vale  of  Misocco,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Bernardine,  but  it 
afterwards  joined  the  Grey  League. 

The  atmosphere  is  very  chilly  here,  and  barley  barely 
ripens. 

The  village  prospers  by  the  constant  passage  of  goods  and 
travellers  to  and  from  Italy.    In  autmnn  it  is  thronged  with 
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drovers  ^large  herds  of  cattle  and  many  horses  then  cross  the 
Alps  for  the  Milan  market. 

.  An  excursion  may  be  made  from  Spliigeiv  to  the  source  of 
theHinter-Rhein.  It  will  occupy  5  hours— 2  along  the  post- 
roadt  8  on  horseback,  and  1  on  foot :  it  is  described  in  the 
Bernardine  Route,  p.  300. 

ROUTE  88. 

FASS  OF  THE  SPLUOEN,— TBOH  SPLliGEN  TO  CHIAYEKKA  AND 
THE  LAKE  OF  COMO. 

.  To  Colico  5  posts  ^U  3/4  English  miles. 

A  diligence  goes  twice  a-week  over  the  Spliigen  to  Milan. 

With  post  horses  it  lakes  7  1/2  hours  to  go  ttom  Spliigen  to 
Chiavenna,  including  stoppages. 

^.B.  Without  an  Austrian  Minister*s  signature  on  the 
passport  the  frontier  cannot  be  passed,  and  the  traveller  un-~ 
provided  with  it,  will  inevitably  be  turned  back  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  A  toll  of  15  balz  is  paid  for  S  horses,  be- 
tween SplOgea  and  the  Austrian  frontier. 
.  The  SplOgen  road,  turning  to  the  1.  from  the  village  of  that 
liame  (p.  S93)  crosses  the  narrow  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Rhine,  and  quitting  the  river,  begins  at  once  to  ascend.  It  is 
carried  up  the  valley  of  the  Oberhausen-bach,  a  small  torrent 
which  joins  the  Rhine  at  Splugen,  by  an  entirely  new  line, 
the  old  one  having  been  demolished  by  the  disastrous  tempest 
of  1834.  Indeed  this  little  valley  presents  one  sweep  of  de- 
solation ;  road  and  bridges  having  been  entirely  carried  away, 
and  enormous  piles  of  broken  rocks  spread  over  its  sides  and 
bottom.  The  new  line,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, constructed  by  a  Swiss  engineer,  employed  by  the  canton 
of  the  Grisons,  is,  in  every  respect,  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  old  one.  A  little  :tray  above  Spliigen  it  is  carried  through 
a  tunnel,  80  met^s  long»  supported  by  a  Gothic  arch. 

After  surmounting  the  district  of  fir  forests  by  an  almost 
qninterrupted  slope,  the  road  reaches  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
6500  ft.  above  the  sea,  by  means  of  1:6  skilfully  conducted 
ligzags,  by  which  the  face  of  the  mountain  is  scaled.  Along 
Uiis  narrow  ridge,  which  is  4  3/4  miles  from  SplOgen,  and 
Vnore  than  1800  feet  above  it ,  runs  the  boundary  line  of 
Switzerland  and  of  Lombardy.  Almost  immediately  after 
fiurmountiog  it  the  road  begins  to  descend.  Upon  this  slope 
lies  the  first  cantoni^ra,  or  house  of  refuge;  and,  lower  down, 
a  series  of  tourniquets. conduct  to  the 

Austrian  Custom-house,  and  Passportroffice— a  group  of 
buildings,  including  several  very  common  taverns  for  the  en- 
tprt^jomeni  of  travellers.  Here  passports  ai*e  examined  and 
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luggage  searched,  and  the  traveller  mnat  often  redcon  upon 
no  inconsiderable  delay,  es()ecially' ifbe  arrives  beliveen  1ft 
and  2,  the  douanier's  dinner-bour.  Tne  custom-house  stands 
at  one  end  of  a  sort  of  oval  basin,  surrounded  by  lofly  moun- 
tain peaks,  among  whiefa,  on  the  rt.,  of  the  road,  rises  that  of 
the  Spliigen,  and  the  glaciers  which  feed  the  rivers  running 
towards  Italy.  It  is  a  scene  of  eitreme  desolation ;  not  a 
shrub  of  any  kind  grows  here ;  no  vegetation  is  seen  but 
lichen,  mosses,  and  a  little  coarse  grass.  The  snow  oflea 
reaches  up  to  the  windows  of  the  first  story  of  the  houses. 

The  route  of  the  SplCkgen  was  completed  by  the  Austrian 
Government  in  1823,  to  counteract  the  new  Swiss  road  over 
the  Bernardin,  which,  had  the  Splugen  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  its  original  condition  ,  would  have  withdrawn  from  it  all 
the  traflBc  inio  Italy.  The  engineer  employed  in  this  un-> 
dertaking  was  the  Chevalier  Donegani.  The  old  road,  a  mere 
bridle-path,  proceeded  from  this  elevated  valley,  or  basin, 
direct  to  the  village  of  Isola,  through  the  defile  of  the  Cardinal, 
a  most  perilous  spot, from  its  dire  and  constant  eiposure  to 
falling  avalanches. 

The  French  army  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  who  crossed  the 
Splugen  between  the  27th  November  and  4th  December,  1800, 
long  before  the  new  road  was  begun,  in  the  face  of  sHow  and 
srorm,  and  other  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  lo^t  nearly 
100  men  and  as  many  horses,  chiefly  in  the  passage  of  the 
Gardinell.  His  columns  were  literally  cut  through  by  the 
falling  avalanches,  and  man  and  beast  swept  over  to  certain 
annihilntio;!  in  the  abyss  below.  The  carria^e-«road  very  pro- 
perly avoids  the  gorge  of  the  Gardinell  altogether,  but  the 
way  to  it  turns  ofl'  from  the  second  wooden  bridge  crossed  on 
quitting  the  custom-house.- 

Near  the  scattered  hamlet  Tcginate,  the  descent  re-com- 
mences, and  soon  after  the  road  is  carried  through  the  first 
preat  gallery  more  than  700  feet  long,  15  feet  high  and  wide,  • 
followed  by  a  second,  612  feet  long,  and,  after  a  short  interval»[ 
by  a  third,  1530  feet  long.  These  galleries,  the  longest  on  any, 
Alpine  high  road,  are  constructed  of  the  most  solid  masonry,' 
arched  with  roofs,  sloping  outwards,  to  turn  aside  the  snow,' 
supported  on  pillars  or  low  windows  like  the  embrasures  of  » 
battery.  They  were  rendered  necessary  to  protect  this  portion 
of  the  road  from  falling  avalanches  which  habituatly  descend 
the  face  of  the  mountains,  and  which,  if  not  warded  off,  wouM 
have  swept  away  the  road  the  first  year  after  it  was  made. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  second  gallery  there  is  a  most 
striking  view  down  upon  the  roof  of  the  houses  of  Isola,  and 
the  long  line  of  zigzags,  abandoned  since  1838,  by  which  the 
traveller  originally  descended  to  Ghiavenna.  At  the  village 
of  Pianazzo,  a  cluster  of  pitch-coloured  hovels,  the  new  line^' 
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after  descending  2  angular  terraces,  rurns  ofT  to  the  left,  and 
from  .Ibis  point  is  carried  almost  in  one  gradual  slope  to  the 
village  of  Canipo  I>olcino.  This  alteration,  by  which  nearly  :i 
miles  ofdistance  are  saved,  was  rendered  necessary  on  accounl 
<)f  the  injury  done  to  the  old  line  by  the  storm  of  1834,  and 
•Iso  by  the  great  dangers  from  avalanches  to  which  that  part 
of  the  route,  between  Isola  and  the  Cascade  of  the  Medessimo, 
was  exposed  from  avalanches  which  fall  regularly  into  the 
savage  glen  of  the  Lira,  below  Pianazzo,  producing  an  almost 
annual  loss  of  life.  In  1835  five  peasants  and  eight  horses 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  snow  in  this  glen,  as  they  were 
returning  from  conducting  the  diligence  on  a  sledge  over  the 
mountain.  The  postilion  being  nearest  the  rock,  which  fortu- 
nately somewhat  overhung  the  road,  drew  the  horse  he  rode 
under  the  clifTassoon  as  ho  heard  the  crash;  to  this  circum- 
4iance  he  and  the  animal  owed  their  preservation.  Although 
buried,  like  the  rest  who  perished,  they  were  rescued  and  dug 
out  after  an  imprisonment  of  some  hours. 

Pianazzo  stands  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea  as  the 
bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Spliigen.  The  road,  after  passing 
through  it,  crosses  the  little  stream  of  the  Medessimo,  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  verge  of  the  precipice  over  which  it  throws 
itself  in  a  beautiful  fall  800  feet  high.  The  only  thing  to  be 
r«gretted  in  the  new  line  of  road  is,  that  by  carrying  the  tra- 
veller above  this  fall,  it  deprives  him  of  the  view  of  it,  unless 
be  choose  to  return  by  (he  old  road  from  Gampo  Dolcino,  to. 
visit  it.  After  crossing  the  bridge  the  road  traverses  a  new 
gallery,  25  metres  long,  and  thence  gradually  descends  upon 

a  Cam  po  Dolcino,  which.  Id  spite  of  its  sweet-sounding 
Italian  name,  is  but  a  poor  village,  with  a  poor  inn  (Post),  on 
a  small  dreary  grassy  plain,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lira. 

A  further  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  continuation 
of  the  road,  which,  on  quitting  the  plain,  threads  the  gorge 
of  St.  Giacomo;  an  inscription,  by  the  road  side,  commemo- 
rates its  completion  by  Carlo  Donegani,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  II.  The  sight  of  the  tourniquets  of  the  old 
road,  painfully  zigzagging  out  of  the  gorge  below,  which  a 
heavy  carriage  could  surmount  only  by  the  strength  of  8 
horses,  will  convince  the  spectator  how  great  this  improve- 
ment really  is.  It  has  been  effected  at  considerable  labtfiir 
and  expense,  by  cutting  through  the  rock.  The  vale  of  the 
Lira  presents  a  singular  aspect  of  desolation,  from  the  quan- 
tity and  size  of  the  masses  of  fallen  rock  which  entirely  fill 
the  lower  part  of  it.  They  are  fragments  of  the  neighbouring, 
mountains,  which  are  composed  of  a  species  of  white  gneiss, 
exceedingly  brittle,  and  which,  after  exposure  to  thewea^ 
Cher,  assumes  a  red  colour.  It  must  have  been  a  ditficutt  taste 
lo  carry  a  road  through  such  a  wilderness,  •  between  such  a 
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labyrinth  of  detached  blocks;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  in  many 
places  narrow,  the  turnings  yery  sharp,  and  the  terraces  to^ 
short.  The  aspect  of  desolation  in  this  Traclured  valley  would 
be  greater  were  it  not  for  the  rich  dark  foliage  of  the  walnut- 
trees,  which  now  begin  to  sprout  out  from  among  the  rocks, 
so  as  to  mask  their  barrenness.  The  tall  white  Italian  cam- 
panile of  the  church  of  Madonna  dt  Galliyaggio,  amid  such  a 
group  of  foliage,  contrasting  with  the  tall  precipices  around, 
forms  an  agreeable  picture.  Near  it,  at  the  village  St.  Gia- 
como,  whence  the  valley  ii  named,  the  Lira  is  spanned  by 
a  bold  bridge. 

A  mile  or  two  farther  on,  the  valley  opens  oat,  and  Chia- 
venna  eipaods  to  view,  a  picturesque  town  beautifully  situa- 
ted, under  an  Italian  sun,  surrounded  by  hills  clothed  with 
the  richest  vegetation,  with  vines,  figs,  and  pomegranates. 

1  CMaventM  (Germ.  Ciefen)—  Inn  :  Qonradi's,  very  good ; 
—Post. 

Chia venna  (Clavenna  of  the  ancients),  a  thriving  town 
of  30i0  inhabitants,  is  charmingly  situated  close  under  the 
mountains,  which  appear  to  impend  over  it,  at  the  junction 
of  the  valley  of  St.  Giacoma  with  that  of  the  Meira,  called 
Bregaglia.  Beyond  this  beauty  of  situation  there  is  very  lit- 
tle here  to  interest  the  passing  traveller.  The  town  derives 
much  benefit  from  its  position  on  the  Spliigen  road,  and 
maintains  several  spinning  mills  for  silk  and  cotton.  An  In- 
genious manufacturer,  named  Vanossi,  at  one  time  wove 
here  a  fire-proof  cloth  of  asbestus,  a  mineral,  which  abounds 
in  the  mountains  of  the  neighbourhood.  Opposite  the  inn  n 
a  picturesque  ruined  CaslUf  on  the  top  of  a  ruck,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Salts  family:  the  present  owners  deny  stran- 
gers all  access  to  It.  The  principal  Church  of  Si.  iMwrencB 
has  a  tall  campanile  standing  within  a  square  inclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloisier.  On  one  side  are  two  bone-hoases,  fill- 
ed with  skulls,  and,  adjoining  them,  in  the  octagonal  Bap^ 
tistery,  is  a  curious  ancient  stone  font,  sculptured  with  rude 
bas-reliefs  which  will  interest  the  antiquary.  The  citizens 
keep  their  Valteline  wine  in  natural  grottoes,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  which  ^form  excellent  cool  cellars,  and  are 
called  Ventorali. 

Near  Pleurs,  about  3  miles  up  the  Val  Bregaglia,  memo- 
rable for  the  fjite  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  buried  by  the 
fall  of  a  mouiitain  (see  p.  399),  is  a  peculiar  manufacture  of 
a  coarse  ware  for  culinary  purposes,  made  out  of  potstone 
(lapis  ollaris).  This  stone  is  easily  cut,  or  turned  in  a  lathe,' 
and  is  able  to  endure  heat.  Pliny  calls  it  lapis  Cdmensis, 
from  its  being  exported  from  the  lake  of  f'Omo :  the  manufac- 
ture has  greatly  dwindled  down  at  present. 

The  road  up  the  Val  Bregaglia  and  aver  the  pass  of  the 
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Ifalfiiia,  and  the  description  ofPieurs,  are  given  in  Route  89. 
Cbiavenna  belonged  to  the  Dulies  of  Milan  down  to  the 
15th  centnry,  when  the  Swiss  became  possessed  of  it,  and  it 
farmed » with  the  Yalteline  and  Bormio,  a  slate  subject  to  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons.  Napoleon  added  it  to  the  kingdom  of 
I^iy,  as  lying  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  Congress. 
of  Vienna,  by  the  same  rule,  tranaferred  it  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 


Tlie  lower  valley  of  the  Meira,  from  Chiavenna  to  the  Lake 
of  Riva,  is  by  no  means  pleasing  in  its  scenery,  and  the  low 
l^ound  is  occupied  by  marsh  rather  than  meadow;  so  that  it 
IS  at  the  same  time  very  unwholesome. 

Travellers  should  not  stop  for  the  night  any  where  between 
Chiavenna  and  Colico.  Malaria  hangs  over  the  district  around 
the  embouchares  of  the  Meira  and  Adda,  and  the  stranger 
who  neglects  this  warning  (S  13)  may  pay  for  his  temerity  by. 
ft  fever.  Yarenna,  on  the  £.  shore  of  the  lake,  where  the' 
Bosi  is  a  good  inn;  Bellaggio,  en  the  point  of  the  promontory 
between  the  lakes  of  Lecco  and  Como,  or  Cadenabbia  on  the . 
W<  shore  of  the  lake,  are  all  safe  and  capital  quarters,  ^and 
the  traveller  ought  not  to  stop  to  sleep  till  he  reaches  one  of 
them.. 

1  Novate,  a  small  village,  to  which  the  post  station  has 
recently  been  removed  from  the  Riva,  stands  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Lago  Mezzola,  called  also  Lago  di  Riva.  It 
is  a  most  picturesque  small  lake,  so  walled  in  by  mountains 
that,  until  a  few  years,  there  was  no  road  by  the  side  of  it, 
and  travellers  were  carried  across  it  by  a  tedions  navigation 
in  flat  barges;  rendered  dUficult  and  intricate  by  the  annually 
increasing  deposits  of  mud,  which  form  shoals  between  this 
lake  and  that  of  Como,  and  prevent  the  steam-boat  ascend- 
ing to  Riva.  The  naked  and  savage  mountains  around  have 
«  very  peculiar  outline.  Their  sides  are  furrowed  with  ra- 
vines, down  which  furious  torrents  precipitate  themselves  at 
some  seasons,  strewing  the  margin  of  the  lake  with  wreck. 
The  engineers  who  constructed  the  capital  new  road,  finished 
in  1835,  experienced  the  greatest  obstacles  in  crossing  the 
debris  at  the  mouth  of  these  ravines.  The  €odwa,  one  of  the 
most  furious  torrents,  spreads  out  its  waste  of  rocks  and  gra- 
vel in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  for  a  breadth  of  at  least  half  a  mile,  s 
Thisjiver  at  ordinary  times  trickles  tlirough  the  stones  in  3 
^  4  paltry  driblets,  crossed  by  wooden  bridKes,  under  which 
ihe  water  \b  turned  by  the  c^mstructiDn  of  artificial  canals, 
flanked  by  wedge-shapad  dams  and  dykei^.  After  traveiaing 
this  desolate  space,  the  road  is  carried  thfpngh  two  galleries 
excavated  in  the  rock;  and  soon  after  emerges  spon  the  delta 
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of  the  river  Adda,  flowing  from  the  E.  oat  of  the  Yalteline 
into  the  lake  of  Gomo.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tiie 
lake  originally  bathed  the  feet  of  the  mountain  on  this  side  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Adda  and  Meira  haye  so  far  encroached  on  it  as  to  form  an 
eitensive  plain  of  swamp  and  morass  breathing  pestilence, 
through  which  the  Adda  now  winds  in  a  serpentine  course. 
The  new  causeway  stretches  in  a  straight  line  across  this  mo- 
rass, passing  the  Adda  upon  a  long  wooden  bridge,  too  nar- 
row for  more  than  one  carriage  at  a  time,  Near  the  centre 
of  the  plain  the  great  road  to  the  Stelvio  branches  off  on  the 
].(See  Handbook  for  South  Germany.)  The  Spanish  Fort 
Fuentes,  built  1603,  as  the  key  of  the  Yalteline,  on  a  rock, 
once,  perhaps,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adda,  is  left 
on  the  rt.,  and  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gomo  is  reached 
at 

1  Col i CO,  a  yillage situated  under  the MonteLegnone,  im- 
mediately S.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Adda.  It  is  less  an- 
wholesome  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  drainage  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  marsh-land.  It  is  not,  howeyer,  a  good  halt- 
ing-place; there  is  no  tolerable  inn  here. 

The  steam-boat  from  Como  arrives  off  Golico  eyery  day 
about  noon,  and  immediately  returns.  It  will  touch  here  to 
embark  or  disembark  a  carriage,  if  notice  be  sent  to  Domaso, 
otherwise  it  brings  to  at  Domaso,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
passengers  are  conveyed  thither  in  boats.  Boats  may  at  all 
times  be  hired  here  to  cross  or  descend  the  lake.  The  mag- 
nificent carriage-road  of  the  Stelvio  is  carried  along  the  E. 
shore  of  the  lake,  traversing  several  remarkably  long  tunnels 
eicavated  in  the  solid  rock ;  it  is  well  worth  exploring,  at 
least,  as  far  as  Varenna,  the  next  post  station  IVom  Golico. 

A  diligence  goes  once  a  week  from  Milan  over  the  Stelvio 
to  Innsbruck. 

ROUTE  89. 

GHIAVEimA  TO  ST.  MACRITZ  AVh  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  HIN,  BT 
THE  TAL  BRBGA6LIA  AND  THE  PASS  OF  THE  HALOJA. 

8  1/4  Stunden  »  S7  Eng.  miles. 

A  carriage-road  up  the  Yal  Bregaglia  and  over  the  Maloja 
has  been  many  years  in  progress,  but  remains  down  to  the 
present  time  (1838)  incomplete.  At  the  point  of  departure 
flrom  Ghiavenna,  a  large  bridge  requires  to  be  built,  which 
is  not  yet  begun ;  but  after  a  mile  or  two  the  new  road  com- 
mences, and  continues  practicable  for  2  horse  carriages  as 
far  as  Gastasegna.  Thence  to  Gasaccia}will  probably  be  Mac- 
adamized in  the  course  of  1838,   Even  now,  the  .journey  Is 
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{Practicable  in  a  char.  The  inns  in  the  Val  Bregaglia  are  bad; 
ib^best  is  probably  that  at  Yieosoprano. 

The  road  ascends  by  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Maira,  and  about 
3  miles  above  Chiavenna  passes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  (in  face  of  a  pretty  cascade  formed  by  the  Acqua  Frag- 
gia  descending  from  theN.)  the  grave  of  the  village  of  P/eur#, 
buried  with  its  9i30  inhabitants,  by  the  fall  of  Monte  Conto, 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  September  1618.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful and  thri\ing  place,  peopled  by  industrious  inhabitants, 
and  contained  numerous  villas,  tiie  summer  resort  of  the 
citizens  of  Chiavenna.  It  now  lies  beneath  a  heap  of  rocks 
and  rubbish,  60  ft.  deep.  Ev^ry  soul  within  it  perished,  and 
the  long  continued  excavations  of  all  the  labourers  that  could 
be  collected  from  far  and  near  failed  in  rescuing  anything^ 
alive  or  dead,  from  the. ruins.  All  traces  of  the  catastrophe 
are  now  nearly  obliterated,  and  the  spot  is  grown  over  with 
a  wood  of  chestnuts.  The  inhabitants  received  many  previous 
warnings,  which  were  unfortunately  despised.  Masses  of 
rock  fell  the  day  before,  rents  and  crevices  were  formed  in 
the  mountain,  and  the  shepherds  had  observed  their  cattle 
fly  from  the  spot  with  marks  of  extreme  terror.  For  many  • 
hours  after,  the  course  of  the  Maira  was  dammed  up  by  the 
fallen  debris. 

The  Val  Bregaglia  (Germ.  Bergell)  is  fertile  and  pictu> 
resque;  it  is  shut  in  by  high  mountains.  Many  of  its  inha- 
bitants emigrate,  and  adopt  the  profession  of  chimney-sweep- 
«rs,  which  they  exercise  in  some  of  the  large  towns  of  the 
continent.  After  passing  through  Santa  Croce,  and  Yilla 
(Pontelia),  the  road  reaches  the  Swiss  frontier  at 

2  Castasegna.  Above  this,  the  white  mulberry  no 
longer  flourishes,  and  this  is  therefore  the  limit  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  silkworm.  The  ruined  Castle  of  Castelmur  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Maira  19  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  tall  donjon, 
100  ft.  high,  from  which  2  walls,  15  ft.  high  and  10  thick, 
descend  into  the  gorge  to  the  river  side.  The  valley  was  for- 
merly closed  here  by  a  gate,  and  the  castle  formed  the  key  of 
the  valley. 

2  1/4  Vico  Soprano  (Vespran),  a  village  of  504  Inha- 
bitants on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Maira. 

Casaccia  (has  an  inn  said  to  be  tolerable),  a  village  situated 
at  the  S.  side  of  the  Septimer,  and  on  the  W-  of  the  Maloja, 
over  both  of  which  mountains  the  Romans  conducted  high 
ways  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

The  path  over  the  Septimer  7360  ft.  high,  leads  by  the 
valley  of  Oberhalbstein  to  Coire,  and  was  the  ordinary  high- 
way between  Italy  and  Switzerland,  until  the  formation  of 
the  carriage-road  over  the  Spliigen,  which  being  a  lower  pass, 
and  10  miles  shorter,  is  of  course  preferred  to  it  On  the- 
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Septimer  are  situated  the  sources  or  (he  Maira  and  the  Ober- 
haibstein  Rhine,  apd  out  of  a  small  lake  on  Us  E.  declivity, 
on  the  confines  of  the.Maloja,  the  River  inn  rises  out  of  the 
small  lake  called  Lagodi  Lugni.  Thus,  one  single  mountain 
distributes  its  rills  between  the  3  great  seas  which  bathe  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

There  has  been  a  tolerable  camage-road  over  the  Maloja, 
or  Maloggia,  Pass  ever  since  1823,  but  as  the  approaches 
to  it,  until  very  lately,  were  barely  passable  for^  the  rudest 
kind  of  cart,  it  has  been  hitherto  of  little  utility.  The  summit 
level  is  6270  ft.  high.  A  little  way  down  the  £.  side  of  the 
ridge,  the  road  falls  in  with  (he  infant  Inn  (called  Acqua 
d*Oen)  here  a  mere  torrent  which  hastens  to  pour  itself  into 
the  lake  of  Sils,  a  picturesque  mountain  basin,  extending  as 
far  as 

2  1/4  Sils.  the  highest  village  of  the  Engadine.  The  most 
conspicuous  building  here  is  the  villa  of  a  chocolate  manu- 
facturer, named  Josli,  a  native  of  Davos,  who,  having  quitted 
Switzerland  a  beggar,  made  a  large  fortune  in  one  of  the 
capitals  of  N.  Germany,  a  part  of  which  he  expended  on  this 
.  huge  and  unprofitable  structure. 

.♦ ,  The  lake  of  Sils  is  succeeded  by  two  other  small  lakes  of 
Silva  Plana,  and  of  Campfeer,  through  both  of  which  the 
Inn  passes.  At  Silva  Plana  the  JuUer  road  (Route  82),  eaters 
the  Engadine.  About  3  miles  lower  down  stands 

1  3/4  St.  Alauritz.  Route  82. 

ROUTE  90. 

PASS  OF  THE  BERNABDIIf ,  SPLUGEN  TO  I^ELLINZONA. 

5  1/4  posts  »  45  1/2  Eng.  miles. 

A  diligence  goes  to  and  from  Milan,  twice  a  week. 

The  road  over  the  Bernardin  was  constructed  in  1822. 
under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  Pocobelli,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  Sardinian  and  Grison  governments.  About 
6-7ths  of  the  sum  required  was  advanced  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  who  duly  appreciated  the  advantages  to  his  do- 
minions to  be  derived  from  a  highway,  which  should  connect 
by  a  direct  line,  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  the  capital  of  Turin, 
with  Switzerland  and  W.  Germany. 

The  road,  leaving  the  bridge  of  Splugen  on  the  1.,  advances 
up  the  valley  ofHinter-Rhein,  whose  stern  and  barren' fea- 
tures have  less  of  beauty  than  of  wildness,  along  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Rhine  through  Nufenen,  a  distance  of  about  9  miles,  to 

1  Hinterrhein— (fnn:  Post)-the highest  village  in  the 
valley,  170  ft.  above  Splugen,  an  elevation  at  which  nograia 
but  barley  grows. 
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A  muUitude  of  streamlets  trickle  dovn  Trom  the  crevice* 
iji  the  surrounding  mountains,  where  deep  snow  rests  al- 
most all  the  year  round,  to  feed  the  infant  Rhine.  But  the 
Source  of  the  Rhine  lies  about  10  miles  higher  up  the  valley, 
half  of  which  distance  can  be  performed  on  horseback,  the 
rest  on  foot;  the  latter  part  of  the  walk  especially,  is  difficult 
and  fatiguing,  and  the  assistance  of  a  guide  is  necessary  to 
find  l)ie  way.  The  river  takes  its  rise  at  the  very  extremity 
of  this  frost-bound  valley,  from  beneath  a  glacier  ironically 
called  Paradies,  situated  between  the  Moschal  Horn  and  the 
Piz  YaUBhein,  or  Yogelberg  (10,300  ft.),  two  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  Grison  range,  forming  part  of  the  group 
called  Monte  Adula.  At  the  end  of  about  4  miles  the  path 
begins  to  ascend,  and  is  soon  lost  in  crossing  steep  slopes 
covered  with  debris  of  rock,  so  that  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  direction  will  alone  enable  the  traveller  to  reach  the 
source.  Alter  skit  ting  along  the  sides  of  a  savage  ravine 
called  HoUe  a  steep  descent  leads  down  to  the  fountainhead, 
in  the  glacier,  which  is  sometimes  hollowed  out  into  a  mag^ 
pificent  dome  or  cavern. 

The  road  over  the  Bernardin  bids  adieu  to  the  Rhine  at 
Hinter-Rhein,  crossing  it  by  a  stone  bridge,  the  first  which 
^pans  its  current,  after  which  it  immediately  begins  to  as* 
cend,  breasting  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain  by  sixteen 
zigzags;  many  of  its  turnings,  are  very  abrupt. 

A  striking  view  opens  out  on  the  rt.  over  the  head  of  the 
Rhine  valley  and  the  glaciers  whence  it  bursts  forth.  On 
the  rt.  of  the  road  rises  the  gigantic  mass  of  the  Moschel- 
Horn,  and  on  thel.  the  black  peak  of  the  Miitag-Horn  over* 
bangs  the  pass. 

This  passage  over  the  Alps  is  said  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans ;  it  was  called  the  Yogelberg  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  pious  missionary,  St. 
Bernardin  of  Sienna,  preached  the  gospel  through  these  re- 
mote Alpine  valleys,  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  mountain,  gave  rise  to  the  name  whidi.it  still 
retains.  It  was  traversed  in  March,  1799,  by  the  French 
army  of  Lecourbe,  at  a  season  when  winter  still  reigns  on 
these  elevations,  and  before  the  mountain  possessed  any  other 
road  than  a  miserable  mule-path. 

The  summit  of  the  pass,  about  7100  ft.  al)ove  the  sea,  and 
nearly  2000  above  the  village  of  Splugen,  is  partly  occupied 
by  a  lake  called  Lago  Moesola,  the  source  of  the  Moesa«  along 
whose  margin  the  road  runs.  At  this  point  a  very  substan^ 
tial  but  homely  inn,  or  house  of  refuge,  has  been  erected. 

A  little  way  down  the  S.  slope  of  the  mountain  the  Moesa 
is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  lioit.above 
the  river,  named  after  Yictor  SmanHel,  King  of  Sardi&ia,, 


of  vegelation,  and  the  magnificent  forms  of  the  tnoQiitahift 
around,  complete  the  grandeur  of  the  picture. 

1  Bellinzona  (Germ :  BeUenz )— (/nn«  ;  Aquila  d'Oro,  to- 
lerable; Cerva,  stag;  Biscia,  serpent:  none  very  good  or 
clean.) 

Belhmtona,  situated  on  the  1.  hank  of  the  Ticino,  and  con- 
taining 1520  inhabitants,  is  one  of  ihe  a  chief  towns  of  the 
Canton  Tessin,and  becomes  the  seat  of  government  aiternateljr 
with  Lugano  and  Locarno,  for  6  ^ears  together.   It  has  all  the 
character  of  an  Italian  town  in  its  narrow  and  dirty  streets, 
and  in  the  arcades  which  run  under  its  houses.    It  stretches 
all  across  the  valley  to  the  river,  so  that  the  only  passage  up 
or  down  lies  through  its  gates.    It  is  still  a  place  of  some 
commercial  importance  as  an  entrepdt  for  the  merchandise 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  from  its  situation  at  the  point  of 
union  of  4  roads-^from  the  St.  Gotthard,  the  Beroardin,  from 
Lugano,  and  from  Locarno  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  In  ancient 
times,  however,  it  was  of  still  greater  military  conseqaence, 
as  the  key  of  the  passage  from  Lombardy  into  Germany,  and 
defended  as  it  was  by  3  forts  and  high  walls,  it  must  have  been 
a  place  of  great  strength.  It  became  the  fruitful  cause  ofiB^. 
trigue,  contest,  and  bloodshed  between  the  crafty  Italians  and 
the  encroaching  Swiss.  The  latter  first  obtained  possession  of 
it,  and  of  the  Yal  Levantine,  by  a  nominal  bargain  of  2M0 
florins  paid  to  the  Lord  of  Masox,  and  they  obtained  froin  the 
Emperor  Sigismond  a  confirmation  of  their  title.  The  Duke 
of  Milan,  Phillip  Maria  Yisconti,  whose  ancestors  had  lost  this 
territory,  by  no  means  acquiesced  in  this  transfer,  ami,  seizing 
a  favourable  opportunity,  surprised  the  Swiss  garrison  of  Bel- 
linzona  by  a  Milanese  force  under  Delhi  Pergola,  and  look 
possession  of  the  town  and  valley.   It  was  this  event  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Arbedo,  in  which  the  Swiss  received  so 
severe  a  check*    They  afterwards  twice  gained  possession  of 
Bellinzona  and  its  subject  valleys  by  hard-fighting,  ^'  kf  the 
help  of  God  and  their  halberts,"  as  they  boaslingly  proclaiined, 
first  from  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  neit  from  the  French,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII,  obtained  temporary  possession  of 
these  valleys. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  16th  to  the  end  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury the  Swiss  maintained  uninterjupted  possession  of  BelJii^ 
zonjBi,  governing  its  territory,  as  a  state  subject  to  the  c<mtoD'» 
with  a  role  as  tyrannic  as  that  of  the  absolute  j)ukes  of  Sfilafly 
their  predecessors. 

The  three  picturesque  Castles  which  still  seem  to  domineer 
ovei*  the  town,  though  partly  in  ruins,  were  the  residene^  oi 
the  3  Swiss  bailifb  deputed  to  govern  the  district,  and  were 
occupied  by.  a  garrison  and  armed  wi|h  some  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  largest,  called  CaHello  Grande,  on  an  isolaied  hiU  ^^ 
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the  W.  of  the  tovn,  belonged  to  canton  Uri,  and  now  fervea 
as  an  arsenal  and  prison.  Of  the  two  castles  on  the  £.  the 
lower  one,  (astello  di  Mezzo,  belonged  to  canton  Scbwytz, 
and  the  highest  of  all,  Cfl5lcWo  CorbariOt  to  Unterwalden ; 
they  are  boih  unoccupied.  The  v(cw  from  Castello  Grande 
is  very  striking.  A  long  bridge  is  here  thrown  oyer  the 
river  Ticino,  which,  however,  in  summer  is  shrunk  to  3  or  4 
of  the  arches.  The  banks  are  guarded  against  sudden 
inundations  by  a  strong  dyke  called  londo  Ripario,  construct^ 
ed  by  the  French  under  Francis  I. 

There  remains  little  else  to  particularise  here.  The  prin- 
cipal Chvrch,  U\  the  square  Js  a  handsome  modern  building 
faced  ^itfa  white  marble,  and  has  a  pulpit  ornamented  wiih 
historical  bas-reliefs.  There  are  several  convenU  here.  The 
Church  ofS.  Biaggio  (St.  Blaize),  in  the  suburb  Ravecchia, 
outside  the  Lugano  gate,  is  said  to  be  very  ancient. 

From  Beliinzona  the  traveller  has  the  choice  of  two  roads  to 
JMilan :  by  the  Lago  Maggiore  (Route  91)  or  by  the  Lago 
Lugano  (Route 99). 

The  steamer  on  the  Lago  Ikf  aggiore  departs  from  Alagadino, 
the  port  of  embarkation,  8  miles  S.  of  Bellinzooa,  about  5 
o*clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  returning  from  Ses^to  in 
the  evening. 

ROUTE  91. 

HEtUXZONA    TO   HAOADmO    AND   LOCABNO,   ON   THE   LAGO 
1IA6G10RE. 

llal.  inil«fs.        Syr'ist  stund.  Ea^.  m. 

To  Magadino,  8  «        S  2/3         »        9  l/i 

To  Locarno,  11         ^       8  3/3         ^      n  1/i 

The  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Ibe  Ticino,  between  Bel- 
linzona  and  the  lake,  is  a  broad  plain,  frotn  which  the  moun- 
lains  recede  to  a  considerable  distance,  but«till  give  grandeur 
to  thelafldscape.  The  country  is  bighly  cultivated,  the  slopes 
covered  with  vineyards,  but  the  bottom  becomes  marshy 
lower  down,  and  is  therefore  unhealthy. 

There  is  a  road  practicable  for  carriage^  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ticino;  that  on  the  U  is  the  most  direct  to  Magadino. 

On  quitting  Bellinzona,  by  the  Lugano  gale  the  dry  bed  of 
a  torrent  called  Dragonata  is  passed.  As  its  name  would 
imply,  it  is  at  times  a  great  scourge;  it  carried  oflF  in  1768  the 
Franciscan  convent  outside  the  town,  and  threatens  similar 
injury. 

There  are  many  country-houses  on  the  outskirts;  and  high 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  hilts  are  numerous  buildiiiM,  how 
deserted,  to  which  in  ancient  times  the  natives  of  Befiinzona 
used  to  resort  for  safety,  when  the  league  wa9  ragiftgf  in  th« 
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lown.  At  Cadenazzo  the  road  to  Lagano,  over  tbe  Monte 
Cenere  ( Route  92. )  turns  to  the  E.  out  or  our  route. 

M  a  {E  a  (lino.  {Inn:  Hotel  IlYapore,  said  to  be  good  ;  biil 
the  situation  has  the  reputation  of  being  unhealthy,  owing  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  marshes  of  the  Ticino  and  the 
prevalence  of  malaria^-a  sufficient  reason  to  make  a  irayeller 
cautious  in  taking  up  his  quarters  here  for  the  night.  $  12. ) 

This  little  village  was  not  long  ago  a  small  group  of  hoiises; 
but  it  has  gained  some  importance  of  late,  (o  the  prejudice  of 
its  neighbour  Locarno,  as  the  port  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,at 
whose  A',  extremity  it  lies,  and  ss  tbe  station  of  the  steam- 
boats. 

The  steamer  Verbano  sets  out  in  summer  from  Magadino 
every  morning  between  5  and  6,  touches  at  the  principal 
places  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake,  and  reaches  Sesto  Calende 
about  13.  It  sets  off  to  return  at  1.  Tbe  fare  for  tbe  entire 
voyage  is  6  fr.,  40  fr.  for  a  landau,  and  30  fr.  for  a  caleche. 

The  road  from  Bellinzona  to  Locarno  crosses  the  Ticino  by 
the  long  bridge  completed  in  1815,  in  the  place  of  one  carried 
away  by  tbe  fearful  inundation  of  1515,  which  did  so  much 
Injury  to  the  whole  valley  (p.  US ).  The  road  runs  along  the 
rt.  bank.  It  passes  under  theHfonteCarasso,  and  commands 
a  good  view  of  the  opposite  mountains,  including  the  Monte 
Cenere,  and  up  the  valley  over  the  romantic  town  of  Bellin- 
zona to  ibe  snowy  Alps  towering  behind  it.  I^e  low  ground 
Through  which  the  now  almost  siiignant  Ticino  winds,  being 
very  marshy,  is  not  so  pleasing  a  feature,  and  Ibc  eihalations 
from  it  are  unwholesome.  At  the  biidge  of  Sementina  a 
torrent,  issuing  out  of  a  ravine  on  the  rt.,  forms  a  pretty 
waterfall.  In  1829^  this  stre&m,  swelled  with  sudden  rainK, 
desolated  the  land  around  its  mouth,  aud  carried  away  tbe 
bridge.  According  to  tbe  superstitious  notions  of  the  peasan- 
try, the  upper  part  of  this  wild  gorge  is  haunted  by  the  ghosts 
of  misers,  who  there  do  penance  after  death  for  their  exactions 
from  the  poor  while  living.  The  latter  part  of  the  route, 
after  crossing  tbe  torrent  Yerzasca  as  it  winds  along  the  W. 
shore  of  the  lake,  is  splendid  beyond  description. 

3  2/3  Locarno  (Germ.  Luggarus.)— (inn5 :  Albergo  Suiz- 
zero;  II  Gallo.)  This  is  one  of  tbe  three  capitals  of  canton 
Tessin ;  it  has  1700  inhabitants,  and  is  said  to  have  once  con- 
tained twice  as  many,  but  has  decayed  since  the  15th  century 
in  population  and  prosperity.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  on  which  il  has  a  liule  port,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hilV  surmounted  by  the  church  of  Madonna  del  Sasso,  and 
at  the  entrance  .of  the  converging  valleys  of  Val  Yerasra, 
Maggia,  Onsernone,  and  Centovalle,  the  last  a  primiii\e 
district  scarcely  ever  visited  by  travellera*    The  climate,  the 
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Vfgetalion^  and  the  sky  are  all  Italian ;  even  the  people  are 
Italian  in  .laziness  and  superstition.  Ihe  groves  or  orange 
and  lemon,  the  tall  white  steeples  on  the  hill-sides,  and  the 
little  white  chapels  peering  out  Trom  among  the  trelllssed 
\ines,  and  mirrored  in  the  glassy  lake,  are  all  the  characte- 
ristic features^ of  an  Italian  landscape,  even  though,  as  fara^' 
frontier-lines  are  concerned,  we  are  still  in  Switzerland.  The 
deposits  of  the  numerous  torrents  here  flowing  into  the  lake 
liare  encroached  considerably  upon  it,  forming  a  flat  marshy 
delta,  which  renders  Locarno  not  altogether  healthy. 

The  principal  buildings  in  the  townare  the  churcheSySnd 
the  convents,  of  the  Tornier  it  has  three,  besides  that  of 
MadQtiu  dal  Sasso  on  the  height  above  it,  a  building  well 
worth  visiting,  both  for  the  exquisite  view  it  conraiands  over 
the  blue  lake,  and  (be  entrance  or  the  valley  of  the  Ticino, 
whose  winding  course  may  be  traced  flashing  in  the  sun,  and 
also  because  it  contains,  among  ihe^ accumulated  decorations 
of  painting,  gilding,  and  stucco-work,  several  valuable  and 
interesting  pictures  in  fresco,  by  Bernardino  £iimt,  enclosed 
in  medallions. 

The  market  at  Locarno,  held  once  a  fortnight,  is  frequented 
l^y  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  valleys  from  far  and  near, 
and  exhibits  a  singular  mixture  of  costumes. 

The  traveller  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  thia  little 
paltry  town  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  more  panctiliously 
observed  than  in  many  of  the  great  European  capitals.  No 
|<sss  than  seven  grades  or  castes  are  numbered  among  its  in- 
babitants.  At  Uie  head  stand  the  signors.  (nobili);  next  to 
them  the  borghesi,  or  burghers ;  below  them  the  cultivators, 
terrieri,  or  old  landholders :  these  3  classes  have  the  right  of 
pasture  on  the  common  lands,  an  almost  worthless  privilege, 
owing  to  the  neglect  into  which  they  l^ve  fallen.  Below  these, 
as  to  privileges,  rank  the  oriondi  (settlers  from  the  villages), 
and  the  sessini;  and  the  quatriiii  and  mensualisti,  foreign 
settlers. 

The  decay  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is  traced  to  Ihe  in- 
tolerance of  its  Romish  inhabitants,  who,  instigated  by  their 
priests,  compelled  those  among  their  fellow-citizens  who  had 
adopted  the  reformed  faith  to  emigrate.  In  March,  1553, 116 
persons,  including  women  and  children,  who  had  refused  to 
purchase  the  privilege  of  remaining  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
religion,  were  banished  by  a  decree  of  the  Swiss  diet,  and 
quitted  their  homes  for  ever^  With  them  went  industry  and 
prosperity ;  they  settled  at  Zurich,  transferring  thither  the 
ftianufacCure  of  .<ilk,  which  is  now  of  such  vast  commercial 
importance  to  that  city.  The  day  after  the  sentence  of  exile  bad 
been  pronounced  the  papal  nuncio  arrived  with  two  inqui- 
sitors :  he  indignantly  objected  to,  the  mildness  of  the  sen- 
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fence,  ond  urged  the  deputies  of  the  diet,  under  pain  of  the 
pope's  displeasure,  to  couple  with  it  confiscation  of  the  goods 
of  the  heretics  and  separation  of  them  from  their  children,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  educated  as  papists.  To  this  demand, 
however,  the  deputies  did  not  yield  obedience.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  were  preached  here  first  by  Beccaria,  a 
Milanese  monk,  about  1534 :  he  was  soon  expelled,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  Yal  Misocco. 

The  criminal  statistics  of  the  district  around  Locarno  show 
a  large  amount  of  crime  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants. The  neighbouring  valley  of  Verzasca  is  in  evil  repute 
for  the  number  of  assassinations  committed  in  it.  Bonstetten, 
who  travelled  through  it  in  1705,  says  that  the  men  all  wear 
at  their  girdle,  behind,  a  knife  a  foot  long,  called  falciuolo, 
to  kill  one  another.  He  states  that  the  average  number  of 
law-suits  among  a  population  of  17,000  souls  was  1000  yearly. 
Whether  this  statement  were  true  or  not  at  the  time,  a  great 
improvement  has  certainly  taken  place  since ;  at  present  the 
number  of  otTences  in  the  same  district,  whose  inhabitants 
have  increased  to  the  amount  of  3000  souls,  shows  an  average 
of  100  crimes  against  person  and  property  yearly.  Acts  of 
violence,  murder,  etc.  are,  however,  still  very  common^  and 
the  people  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  litigious. 

There  is  a  path  up  the  Centovalli,  a  secluded  and  little- 
visited  valley,  very  winding  and  narrow,  to  Domo  d*Oasola 
on  the  Simplon  (Route  59).   The  path  is  a  bad  ohe. 

The  Val  Maggia  (Germ.  Mayenlhal)  opens  out  about  S 
miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Locarno,  beyond  the  narrow  pass  of 
the  Ponte  Brolla.  A  tolerable  cross  carriages-road  has  been 
carried  up  it  to  Cevio,  the  chief  village,  and  (hence  to  Peccia. 
It  cost  Ihe  canton  nearly  300,060  Swiss  fr.  The  distance  from 
Locarno  to  Cevio  is  9  ^lian  miles;  and  thence  to  Fusio,  the 
highest  village,  10  1/2  miles. 

Lago  Maggiobe. 

The  steam-boat  from  Itfagadino  calls  every  morning  off 
Locarno,  Canobio',  Canaro,  Intra,  the  Borromean  Islands, 
Belgirate,  Arona,  and  Sesto,  for  passengers  botb  going  and 
returning.  It  quits  Magadino  between  5  and  6,  in  summer, 
and  returns  about  7,  keeping  near  the  W.  shore. 

Sailing-boati  may  always  be  hired  at  any  of  the  ports  en 
the  lake  to  make  short  excursions. 

The  Lago  Maggiore,  the  LaAis  Yerbanus  of  the  Romans 
(Germ.  Langen  See,  or  Lager  See),  is  about  52  miles  (47 
Italian«ri2  German  miles)  long,  and  about  9  miles  wide  at 
its  greatest  breadth.  Only  a  small  portion,  atits  N.  extremity, 
which  is  often  called  Lago  di  Locarno,  belongs  to  Switzer* 
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laml.  ^boat  7  miles  S.  of  Locarno,  the  Austrian  Trontier 
occupies  the  £.  dhore,  and  (be  Sardinian  tbe  W.  The  navi- 
gation  or  tbe  lake  is  free  to  the  three  states  which  form  its 
roargio;  but  tbe  Austrians  have  established  a  sort  of  lake 
police  upon  its  whole  extent.  The  3  chief  rivers  by  which  it 
is  fed,  are,  the  Ticino,  flowing  from  the  St.  Gotthard;  the 
Tresa,  which  drains  the  Loga  Lugano;  and  the  Toccia,  or 
Tosa,  descending  from  (he  Yal  Formazza,  by  Domo  d'OssoIa. 
The  scenery  of  its  upper  end  is  bold  and  mountainous;  so  is 
the  bay  of  Baveno  (to  call  by  that  name  the  W.  arm,  contain-* 
ing  the  Borromean  Islands,  and  overhung  by  the  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Alps];  but,  towards  the  S.  and  £.,  its  shores  are  less 
lofty,  subsiding  gradually  into  the  Plain  of  Lombardy. 

The  principal  places  on  the  W.  shore  are  Ascona,  sur- 
mounted by  a  castle ;  Brissago,  a  charming  spot,  conspicuous 
with  its  white  houses,  and  avenue  of  cypress,  leading  to  the 
church.  Its  inhabitants  are  wealthy  and  industrious.  Terrace 
rises  above  terrace  against  the  hill-side;  and  the  vine,  fig, 
olive,  pomeeranate,  and  myrtle,  flourish  in  the  open  air. 
Beyond  this,  the  Swiss  territory  ends.  Canobbio,  situated  at 
tbeen  trance  of  the  Piedmontese  valley  Canobina,  contains  a 
church  designed  by  Bramante.  The  two  islands  off  Canero 
were,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  tbe  resort  of  five  robber*^ 
brothers,  named  Mazzarda.  wtK>  committed  depredations  all 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Intra  is  a  very  industrious  small 
town,  with  several  manufactories.  A  road  has  been  com- 
meiiced  along  (his  shore  of  th£  lake,  by  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment, to  connect  Baveno,  on  the  Simplon,  with  Bellinzona 
and  theSt,  Gotthard. 

The  places  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  are  St. 
Abbondio  (Swiss) ;  Maeegno  (Austrian) ;  Ludino,  whence  a 

food,  road  runs  by  Pome  Iresa  to  Lugano  (Route  93.) ; 
*orto  and  Laveno,  nearly  opposite  Intra  whence  a  carriages- 
road  runs  to  Yarese  and  the  Sacro  Monte. 

The  Borromean  Islands  and  the  S..eUremity  of  the  lake 
are  described  in  Route  59. 

ROITTE  92. 

BEI.UKZONA  TO  LIJGAKO  AHD  COHO  BT  THE  BIONT«  CENEBE. 

To  Ck^mo,  5  posts=33 1/2  English  miles. 

To  Lugatio,  5  1/3  Swiss  stunden«;i6  Italian  miles»17 1/4 
English  miles. 

Diligences  daily  to  Lugano. 

This  road  turns  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Tessin  at  Cade- 
nazzo  (p.  306.),  about 4  miles  below  Bellii^zona,  and  begins 
to  ascend  tbe  Monte  Cenerej,  a  sleep  ridge  surmounted  by 
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beds  about  a  foot  thick.  ** The  further  ^e  advance,  the  mofo 
ve  find  the  beds  of  limestone  traversed  by  small  veins,  lined 
with  rhombs  of  dolomite.  As  we  advance,  the  rock  appear> 
divided  by  fissures,  the  stratification  ceases  to  be  distinct, 
and,  where  the  face  of  the  mountain  becomes  perpendicular, 
Uis  found  to  be  formed  entirely  of  dolomite,  which  becomes 
gradually  purer  and  more  white,  until  a  little  way  from  Mc- 
fide,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  a  dark  augite  porphyry."  The 
celebrated  geologist  Von  Buch  considers  that  the  gas  dis- 
charged from  this  latter  igneous  rock,  at  the  time  when  the 
mountain  was  upheaved  by  volcanic  forces  from  below,  has 
penetrated  the  fissures  of  the  limestone,  and  changed  the 
part  of  it  nearest  to  the  porphyry  into  dolomite.  The  change 
in  colour  and  substance,  from  a  grey  limestone  into  a  white 
crystalline  marble,  like  loaf-sugar,  may  be  easily  traced  in  its 
gradual  transition  by  the  road-side. 

At  Melide,  a  promontory  projects  into  the  lake,  from  the 
point  of  which  a  ferry-boat  conveys  passengers  and  carriages 
across  it,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  Bissone,  on  the  opposite  side. 
Melide  is  the  birthplace  of  Fontana,  the  architect  who,  in 
1586,  transported  tbe  Egyptian  obelisk  from  the  €oUsseuni 
at  Rome,  and  erected  it  on  the  square  in  front  of  the  Va- 
tican. 

Alter  a  delightful  ride  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the 
road  quits  it  at  Capolago,  and  soon  reaches  Mendrlsio, 
which,  though  a  small  town  of  1700  inhabitants,  contains  3 
convents.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  once-pow- 
erful  Milanese  family  Delia  Torre,  or  Torriani.  The  fa> 
mous  toicer,  from  which  they  derived  their  name,  was  des- 
troyed in  the  civil  wars  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  inhabitants  keep  their  wine  in-caves  in  the  mountains, 
which  form  capital  cellars.  The  Austrian  custom-house  and 
police-office  is  reached  a  little  beyond  Chiasso,  and  within  2 
miles  of 

a  1/2  CoMO.    See  Hand-book  for  Italy. 

ROUTE  93. 

LUIIfO,  ON  THE  LAGO  MAGGIORE,  TO  MCNAGGIO  OH  THE  LAGO 
DI  COMO,   ACBOSS  THE  LAGO  LUGAITO. 

Luino,  a  small  village,  on  the  £.  shore  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  has  a  tolerable  inn.  A  good  carriage-road  leads  hence 
to  Lugano,  a  drive  of  3  or  i  hours,  ascending  directly  from 
the  margin  of  the  lake  the  steep  heights  behind  Luino, 
which  command  a  fine  prospect.  It  then  follows  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Tresa,  upwards,  at  a  considerable  height  above  that 
river,  through  a  beautiful  valley,  crossing  the  Swiss  frontier 
about  3  miles  from  Luino,  and  9  from  Lugano- 
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Ponte  Tresa,  a  village  of  3^  inbabitants,  is  Darned  from 
'an  old  wooden  bridge  wbicb  leads  across  the  river  into  l^m- 
bardy.  At  the  further  end  stands  the  Austrian  toll  and  cus- 
tom-house: and,  on  this  side,  a  Swiss  toll  is  exacted.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  cattle,  with  which  Lombardy  is  sup- 
plied by  Switzerland,  pass  over  it.  The  village  is  prettily 
situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Lago  Logano,  so  completely  land- 
locked as  to  seem  a  distinct  lake. 

Another  of  the  winding  reaches  of  the  lake  stretches  N. 
about  half  a  mile  on  the  £.  of  our  road,  as  far  as 

Agno,.  a  village  of  600  inhabitants,  placed  at  the  spot 
where  the  Agno,  or  Bedagio,  empties  itself  into  the  lake. 

One  of  the  prettiest  scenes  on  this^  very  picturesque  road 
is  that  presented  by  the  small  lake  of  Muzzano,  which  lies  on 
the  rt.  of  the  road  to 

Lugano  (see  p.  310.) 

The  Lago  Lugano  (called  also  Cerisio)  is  exceedingly  ir- 
regular in  shape,  making  several  very  acute  bends,  so  that 
the  conspicuous  mountain  Salvadore  stands  on  a  promontory, 
washed  on  two  &ides  by  its  waters  :  its  greatest  length  is 
about  20  miles.  Its  £.  and  W.,  andx>Deof  its  S.arms,  termi- 
nate in  the  Austrian  territory,  and  travellers  must  have  an 
Austrian  visa  on  their  passports,  to  enable  them  to  land 
there. 

The  scenery  of  this  lake  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  bas 
a  character  distinct  from  that  of  its  two  neighbours  Goipo 
and  Magglore,  in  being  more  gloomy.  Jugged,  and  unculti- 
vated. It  at  the  same  time  presents  great  variety;  near 
Lugano  its  shores  are  as  smiling,  as  frequently  speckled  with 
white  villas  and  churches,  and  as  richly,  fringed  with  vines 
fig-trees,  and  walnut  groves,  as  the  more  garden-like  borders 
of  the  Lago  di  Como ;  but,  in  penetrating  its  £.  bay  from  Lu- 
gano to  Porlezza,  the  mountains  gradually  assume  a  more 
wild  and  precipitous  outline,  and  the  darker  foliage  of  the 
pine  forests  furnishes  the  predominating  colour. 

Boats  for  passeng^ers  and  carriages  may  be  hired  at  Lngano 
for  Porlezza ;  it  takes  3  hours  to  row  thither,  and  ^he  charge 
for  a  boat  with  two  rowers  is  8  fr.  There  is  no  road  along 
this  part  of  the  lake. 

Porlezza  lies  within  the  Lombard  frontier,  and  is  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Austrian  police  and  doganiers.  Chars  may  be 
hir^d  here  to  go  to  Af  cnaggio ;  the  road  is  bad  and  only  prac- 
ticable for  light  vehicles.  It  traverses  a  very  pretty  valley 
passing  on  the  rt.  the  little  lakes  of  Piano  and  Bene.  It  is  a 
walk  w  about  S  hours  to  reach 

M  e  n  a  ggi  0,  an  unimportant  village  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Xago  di  Como.  Instead  of  stopping  here  the  traveller  had 
letter  either  proceed  a  little  way  down  the  lake  to  Gadenab- 

18 
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bia,  or  ctom  it  to  the  promontory  of  Bellagio,  or  to  the  op- 
posite shore  at  Yarenna,  at  all  which  places  there  are  ^ootf 
inns.  Near  Tremezzo,  a  liltle  way  beyond  Cadenabbia,  ii 
the  ^illa  Sommariva,  among  terraces  bordered  with  myrtle 
hedges  and  perfumed  with  citron  groves.  This  palace  con- 
tains several  remarkable  works  of  art— paintings  by  Gau- 
denzio  Ferrari^  B»  Luini,  and  others;  also  the  Palamedes 
of  Canova,  and,  above  all,  Thorwaldsen's  grand  bas-relief 
the  Triumph  of  Aleiander,  executed  for  Napoleon  when  Empe- 
ror, and  designed  by  bun  to  decorate  the  Simplon  arch  at 
Milan. 

Bellagio  is  a  charming  spot,  commanding  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  views  to  be  met  with  on  any  of  the  Italian 
lakes.  The  prospect  is  double,  extending  upwards,  as  well 
as  down  towards  Como  and  Lucco.  The  best  points  for  en- 
joying it  are  the  terraces  and  delightful  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Serbellqni. 

The  Villa  Melzi,  another  palace  in  this  neighbourhood,  is 
a  charming  mansion,  elegantly  fitted  up,  chiefly  visited  on 
account  of  iu  beautiful  flower-garden. 

Yarenna  (where  the  Post-house  is  most  agreeable  qoar- 
iers)  may  be  visited  on  account  of  the  remarkable  galleries 
near  it  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,^  to  allow  (hat  magnificent 
work  of  art,  the  Road  to  the  Stelvio  Pass,  to  traverse  the  £. 
shore  of  the  lake. 

The  Comasques  emigrate  all  over  Europe,  as  venders  of 
Plaster  of  Paris  figures,  barometers,  and  looking-glasses. 

A  steam-^oat  starts  every  morning  at  8  from  Como,  and 
ascends  the  lake  to  Domaso,  returning  the  same  evening,  amf 
touching  at  all  the  principal  places  on  its  shores.  The  fare  is 
5  fr.  SS  c. 

The  steamer  returns  to  Como  about  5,  corresponding,  both 
in  the  hour  of  arrival  and  departure,  wiih  the  omnibus  (called 
Yelocifera),  which  runs  to  and  from  Milan  daily. 

They  who  wish  to  explore  the  beauties  of  the  lake  at  their 
leisure  had  better  take  a  row-boat. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  delightful  voyage  than  that  along 
the  S.  W.  arm  of  the  lake  to  Como ;  the  shores  are  literally 
speckled  with  villages  and  with  white  villas,  the  summer  re- 
sort of  the  Milanese  nobility,  during  the  season  of  the  YU- 
leggiatura. 

The  places  most  worth  mentioning  on  the  £.  shore  are 
Nesso,  backed  by  a  dark  wooded  gully,  out  of  which  dasJbea 
a  cascade,  and  near  it  the  Yilla  Lenno,  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  side  of  Pliny's  Villa^  which,  from  its  sonibre  situation^ 
he  called  Tragwdia ;  an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  disco- 
very of  broken  columns,  etc.,  in  the  lake.  Beyond  Lenn^ 
(Lemnos),  in  a  retired  bay,  is  the  Yllla  Pliniaua,  a  square 
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I  melancholy  building*  so  called,  not  because  Piiny  lived  here, 

I  but  because  an  iniermitient  spring  rising  behind  it,  is  as- 

I  serted  to  be  the  one  minutely  described  by  him     Beyond 

I  Che  wooded  promontory  Torno  is  Blevio,  near  which  a  mo- 

X         nnment  is  erected  to  Mr.  Lake,  who  was  drowned  here  in 
,  18S^a.    Nearer  to  Como  is  the  Villa  Pasta,  the  residence  of 

\         Ihe- celebrated  singer. 

^  On  the  opposite,  or  W.  shore,  beginning  from  Gadenabbia, 

{  we  may  mention  Balbiano,  on  a  projecting  promontory,  the 

f  Isola  Concacina,  Urio ,  the  Villa  Passalacqua ,  with  its  ter- 

raced gardens;  and  nearCernobia,  ilit  ^illad'Eitet.  so  named 
by  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Princess  of  Wales,  who  resided 
here  some  time,  also  the  Villa  Odescalchi,  the  largest  on  the 
lake. 

The  Lake  of  Como,  called  by  the  ancients  Lacun  Laritu^ 
(te,  Lari  maiime !— Ftr^.),  i^  about  40  miles  long,  from  N.  to 
8.  Its  S.  extremity  is  divided  into  two  branches  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Bellagio,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  bays  lies 
Como  (Comum),  the  birth-place  of  Pliny  and  Volta;  and,  at 
(he  extremity  of  the  other,  on  theE.,  £ecco.  The  chief  feeder 
of  the  lake  is  the  Adda,  which  enters  it  at  the  N.,  and  flows 
out  at  Leeco.  The  bay  of  Como  has  no  outlet,  so  that  its  wa- 
ters must  also  find  their  way  out  by  th«  Adda.  Taken  alto- 
gether, it  perhaps  surpasses  in  beauty  of  scenery,  and  in  the 
richness  of  its  almost  tropical  vegetation,  e?ery  other  lake  in 
Italy.  It  enjoys  a  classical  reputation,  as  the  residence  of  the 
two  Plinys,  and  the  scene  of  the  scientific  researches  of  the 
4;lder  Pliny,  the  naturalist.  Claudian  describes  the  voyage  upi 
the  lake  in  the  following  elegant  lines  :  — 

<'  Pfotinus  uniliro9&  qua  vestit  litlus  oVivk 
Larius,  eldulci  nieiUitur  Nerea  fluctu, 
VatrvA  puppe  lacum  proetervoiat  ociu9,  inde 
Scandit  inacceMos  briimall  sidere  niontcs." 
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SECTION   II. 
THE  ALPS  OF  PIEDMONT  AND  SAVOY. 


PRELIMINARY  INFORMATION. 

As  the  trayellev  in  Switzerland,  who  has  fully  enjoyed  (he 
scenery  of  the  Alps,  and  inhaled  fresh  spirit  with  the  moon- 
tain  air,  roust  desire  information  upon  such  routes  as  are 
often  or  occasionally  visited  across  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps 
south  of  the  Simplon,  and  which  would  lie  within  his  sum- 
mer'^ excursion,  the  following  information  upon  such  passes 
a  s  deboucbe  into  the  course  of  the  route  of  the  Simplon,  fur-^ 
nished  by  a  traveller  who  has  himself  examined  all  upon 
which  he  has  written,  will  be  found  useful  to  those  wbo  are 
disposed,  not  onlv  to  examine  the  lateral  valleys  which  fall 
into  the  Route  of  the  Simplon,  but  such  other  alpine  passes 
and  retreats  as  the  traverses  of  the  great  chain  present,  from 
Savoy  and  France  into  Piedmont--even  to  the  Maritime  Alps 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

Piedmont  has  on  its  northern,  western,  and  south-western 
sides,  a  clearly-defined  frontier  in  the  ridge  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Alps.  From  the  valley  of  the  Toccia,  which  lies 
within  its  frontier,  to  the  Col  de  Ferret,  near  Mont  Blanc» 
the  Pennine  Alps  divide  it  from  Switzerland;  from  the  Col  de 
Ferret  to  Mont  Tabor,  the  Graian  Alps  separate  Piedmont 
from  Savoy;  from  Mont  Tabor  to  the  Col  d*Argenti6re,  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Slura,  theCottian  Alps  separate 
it  IVom  France ;  and  from  the  Argentidre  to  the  source  of  the 
Tanaro  in  the  Monte  Cassino,  the  Maritime  Alps  diyide  the 
southern  Piedmont  from  the  county  of  Nice.  East  of  the 
Monte  Cassino  the  great  alpine  chain  passes  insensibly  into 
the  Apennines. 

The  eastern  boundary— the  frontier  of  the  Milanese  and  the 
States  of  Parma  —  is  not  within  the  object  of  this  section, 
which  is  to  furnish  to  travellers  useful  information  for  excur- 
sions in  the  Alps  of  Piedmont. 

On  the  side  of  Italy,  the  Alps  offer  a  striking  difference  in 
their  appearance  to  that  presented  in  the  approaches  from 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  or  France.  From  these  the  Intervention 
of  secondary  ranges,  and  the  long  valleys  preclude  any  great 
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extent  of  the  chain  from  being  seen  at  the  same  time ;  hot 
from  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  even  as  near  as  Turin^not  30 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  nearest  point  in  the  crest  of 
the  chain— a  range  of  the  central  peaks  and  passes,  extending 
through  200  miles,  is  clearly  seen. 

A  (tey's  journey  is  sufficient,  from  almost  every  accessible 
part  of  the  crest  of  the  Alps,  for  a  descent  into  tne  plains  of 
Piedmont;  whilst  on  the  western  side  of  the  chain,  two  or 
three  days  of  approach  from  the  plains,  in  deep  valleys  amidst 
the  mountains,  are  requisite  for  its  attainment. 

The  rambler  in  the  Pied montese  Alps  will  generally  find 
aecommodation  equal  to  any  in  Switzerland,  except  perhaps 
in  the  beaten  routes  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  sight-seeing 
excursions,  as  on  the  Righi.  Crowds  would  find  provisions 
short  and  want  of  room,  but  parties  of  two  or  three  would, 
fare  welK  be  received  with  civility  without  obsequiousness, 
and  meet  with  less  extortionate  hosts  than  in  Switzerland. 
Fleecing  the  traveller  has  not  yet  grown  into  a  system  as 
among  ihaiind^pendent  people';  and,  generally,  a  traveller 
may  devote  more  time,  and  visit  more  sublime  scenes,  at  a 
less  expense,  and  with  nearly  as  much  facility  as  in  Switzer- 
land. Piedmont  only  requires  to  be  more  known  to  turn  the 
current  of  ramblers,  and  Induce  them  to  spend  a  part  at  least 
of  their  time  and  money  among  its  romantic  valleys  and 
passes. 

The  ro€ids  skirting  the  Alps,  and  the  approaches  to  them 
from  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  are  generally  excellent.  Where- 
ver there  is  intercourse  there  is  a  good  road  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants :  if  fit  for  volantins  or  chars,  these 
may  always  be  obtained  at  moderate  charges,  usually  12  francs 
a  day.  IliiUes  may  readily  be  obtained  in  all  mountain  routes 
accessible  t6  them,  at  charges  varying  from  4  to  6  francs  a 
day ;  and  guides  at  ioir  5  francs  a  day  may  be  had  in  every 
alpine  village  of  Piedmont.  It  is  desirable  to  get  men  known 
to,  or  recommended  by,  the  innkeepers  or  the  Cur^s  of  their 
villages;  for  they  are  so  tbnd  of  the  employment,  that  few 
scruple  to  avow  their  acquaintance  with  passes  and  places  of 
which  they  really  know  nothing :  their  only  use  then  to  the 
traveller  is  to  bear  his  luggage,  and  talk  Piedmontese,  a  jar- 
gon which  few  travellers  are  acquainted  with.  In  Piedmont 
French  and  Italian  are  often  unknown ;  among  those,  how- 
ever, vrhoactas  guides,  French  is  generally  spoken,  especially 
in  those  valleys  on  the  frontiers  of  Savoy  and  France. 

If  mules,  horses,  or  a  char  be  taken  across  the  frontier,  a 
holeta,  or  permission  to  pass  the  douane,  is  necessary ;  here 
the  animal  is  registered,  the  course  of  the  traveller  stated,^ 
^nd  money  for  the  horse  deposited  as  a  duty  upon  the  entree^ 
ipffaich  is  returned  to  the  owner  when  he  leaves  the  place  ov^ 
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the  froDiier,  indieaCed  io  the  bolet«,  to  retara  to  his  own 
cauDtry. 

At  there  is  much  smuggliiig  on  the  frontier  of  France,  the 
traveller  is  often  subjected  to  vexatious  delay,  but  time  will 
alvays  be  gained  by  submitting  to  it.  The  French  can  rare- 
ly  be  bribed-^he  Piedmontese  easily— to  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage from  one  country  to  another. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  advise  a  traveller  not  to  sleep 
in  the  plains,  if  he  can  reach  the  mountains.  His  own  love 
Of  that 

**  HeaUb  in  the  hreese  aod  freshness  in  the  gale,'* 

which  is  so  exciting  and  invigorating  in  the  mountains,  he 
would  seek  for  the  pleasure  and  spirit  of  breathing  it;  but  the 
suggestion  is  offered  to  induce  young  travellers  to  avoid 
sleeping  near  the  rice  grounds  of  Piedmont,  or  near  the  ponds, 
wherein  the  summer  the  Piedmontese  steep  their  hemp; 
these  are  deleterious,  and  may  produce  fever —fatal  to  the 
continuance  and  enjoy men|  of  an  alpine  journey. 

The  wines  of  Piedmont  are  generally  wholesome,  often 
fine,  and  sometimes  of  great  celebrity ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  hut  in  a  village  on  the  mountains  where  grisane  —  a  ^ae 
sort  of  biscuit,  long,  like  pipes,  and  made  of  excellent  Qom, — 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  traveller  should  never  fail  to  sup- 
ply his  pockets  with  some  of  this,  broken  to  convenient 
lengths ;  this,  with  a  quaff  from  a  fresh  cold  spring,  having  a 
dash  of  Kirschenwasser  in  it,  will  bear  him,  tf  taken  at  his 
intervals  of  rest,  through  a  long  day's  journey. 

The  numey  of  Piedmont  is  the  same.as  of  France;  «.  e.,  of 
t})e  same  quality,  denomination,  and  value. 

The  measures  of  distance  axe  \ery  difficult  to  understand. 
The  mile  of  Italy,  60  to  a  degree,  is  sometimes  meant;  but 
more  frequently  the  mile  of  Piedmont,  40  to  a  degree  :  the 
difference  is  enough  to  add  a  weary  length  to  a  day's  journey, 
when  the  mile  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  mile  of  England. 
The  French  league  of  25  to  a  degree  is  a  common  measure  by 
which  they  estimate  distances;  butaU  these  are  vague  as  ap- 
plied to  mountain  rambles,  and  it  Is.  best  to  estimate  distance 
by  trial.  There  can  be  no  mistake  where  from  point  to  point 
is  stated  as  so  many  hours  distant;  and  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  a  day  or  six  hours  by  one  traveller,  may  be 
safely  recommended  as  the  time  required  for  another. 
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Pedestrian  Tours  of  ^  Weeks  or  2  Months  clue  fly 
in  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 


"  Carriage  Road.  *  CbarRoad.  f  M«le  Road.  S  foot- 
path.—All  names  foUowing  the  marks  indicated  are  the 
same  as  the  last. 


f 


**  GenevatoSaleBches,orSt. 
Martin.  (115.) 

*  Cbamouny. 

t  Tete  Noire  to Trient.(tl6.) 
Col  de  Balme  to  Chamouny . 
(117.) 
§  Breven. 

"  Montanvert,  le  JTardin. 

Chamouny  to  Cormayeur, 

by  the  Col  de  Vosa.  Col 

de  Bonhomme,  and  the 

ColdelaSeigne.  (118.) 

^*  Cormayeurto  Aosta.  (107.) 

*  St.  Remy.  (108.) 

t  Hospice  of  the  Great  81. 
Bernard. 
Liddes. 
'   Martigny.  {see  Switzerland, 

Route  59.)  • 
**  VispihValais. 
t  Pass  of  the  Mont  Cervin* 

(106.) 
.    Chatillon,  Val  d'Aosta. 
Col  de  Jon.  (loi.) 
Brussone. 
Col  de  Ranzols^, 
Greasoney 
ColdeVald'Ohbia. 
Riva. 

Varallo,  ValSesia.aoi.) 

Rocco.rios.) 

ColdeCoIma. 


Pella— I^ake  ofOrta,  boat 
to 

Omegna. 
**  Vogogna.  (59.  and  105.) 
t  Macngoaga— Monte  Rosa. 
S  ColdeMoro. 

Saas. 
f  Visp,  in  Yalais. 
*•  Pass  of  the  Simplon.  (59) 

Arona  — Lago  Maggiore. 

Borgomaniera.  (101.) 

Biella  (103.) 

Ivrea.  (107.) 

Aosta. 
t  Cogne. 

Pont— Yal  d'Orca. 

Ceresol. 
§  Col  de  Gal^^and  return  to 

Chapis. 
t  Col  de  Croix  de  Nivolet. 

Val  Savaranche. 

Viileneuve--Val  d' Aosta. 

*  St.  Didier. 

t  The  Crammont,  the  Belvi- 
dere  and  Pass  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard.  (114.) 

*  Bourg  St.  Maurice. 

Moutiers  Tarentaise.(123.) 
**  L'HOpital  CoBflans. 
Ugine. 
Faverges. 
Annecy. 
Geneva.  (53) 
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Sia  Weeks*  Excurtion.  If  extended  to^  Months^ 
start  fnnn 


*  Ifoatiers  TareDUise.(lS3.) 
Baths  of  Brida. 

f}  Pralorgnan. 

Gol  de  Vanoiir. 

Lanslebourff.  (127.) 
**  PaM  of  the  Mont  Genis. 

Susa. 
t  Cetanne.  (131.) 
■f  Col  de  Sestriere^. 

*  Pragelas— Yal  Glasone. 
Perouse* 

t  Yal  Germanasca.  Protes- 
tant valley.  (133 ) 
Balsille. 

Col  de  la  Fontaines. 
Pralis. 
Col  Julian. 
Bobbio. 


•  La  Tour. 

t   Yal  Angrona. 

Rora. 
*♦  Lucerne. 

Bar^e. 

Peysanne.  (133.) 
f  Crussoles. 

g  Pass  of  the  Monte  Yiso. 
t  Abries. 

*  Combe  deOuiras. 

Embrun. 
"  Gap. 
Grenoble. 
Chamb^. 
Ail. 

Annecy.. 
Geneva. 


ROUTE  101. 

AAOIIA  ON  THE  LAGO  HAGGIORB  TO  TARALtO  IN  THE  YAL. 
SBSIA. 

An  excellent  carriage  road  leads  in  less  than  two  houra. 
from  Arona  (Route  59)  to  Borgomaniera,  a  large  well-built 
town  in  the  airect  road  to  Yereelli  and  Turin,  from  Arona. 
From  Borgomaniera  a  good  carriase  road  lies  through  the  Til- 
lage of  Gozzano  to  Buccione,  a  village  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
of  Orta  (anciently  the  Lacus  Cusiusj^  which  may  be  reached 
in  an  hour  from  Borgomaniera.  The  scenery  on  the  road, 
especially  the  approach  to  the  lake  of  Orta,  where  this  beau- 
tiful lake  i$  seen  backed  by  Monte  Rosa,  is  scarcely  rivalled 
by  any  lake  and  mountain  scene,  from  one  endf  of  the  Alp^^  tfi^ 
the  other.  At  Buccione  boats  may  be  had  to  take  carriages 
to  Omegna  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  distant  9  miles,  and 
thence  to  Gravedona  in  the  route  of  the  Simplon,  beyond  tbe 
Lago  Maggiore. 

From  Borgomaniera  there  is  an  excellent  road  to  the  little 
town  of  Romagnano  on  the  Sesia,  where  the  inn  is  good. 
From  Romagnano  the  road  up  the  course  of  the  Sesia  is  sin- 
^ttljBirly  beautiful;  the  mountains  as  they  are  approached 
^Qisring  richly  wooded  slopes,  and  the  masses  are  relieved  b^ 
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castles,  rhtirches,  and  oratories.    The  vegetation  is  most 
luxuriant;  several  villages  are  passed. 

The  principal  place  before  arriving  at  Varalio  is  Borgo 
Sesia ;  here  the  valley  becomes  narrower,  and  the  road  offers 
some  striking  scenes,  though  the  range  of  view  is  more  limited 
in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  Yal  Sesia.  It  opens  again  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Varalio,  where  the  sitoation  of  this  town, 
and  the  sanctuary  on  its  celebrated  Sacro  Monte—I^a  Nuova 
QerusaUmme  nel  Sacro  Monte  di  Varcdlo,  as  the  guide- 
book calls  this  extraordinary  place  of  pilgrimage-^  form  sin- 
gular and  interesting  scenes.  The  Grand  Falcone  is  an  excel- 
lent inn,  and  the  best  in  a  place  where  many  are  required  to 
provide  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the  spiritual  visitors  to  the 
Sacro  Moute,  who,  especially  on  the  Festas  of  the  Church, 
crowd  here  as  devotees. 

Varalio,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  highly  picturesque, 
but  it  is  so  in  a  striking  degree  when  seen  from  the  bridge 
acroM  the  Sesia,  which  is  very  lofty  and  narrow,  having  ihree 
arches.  From  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  below  the  bridge ;  the 
Sacro  Monte  seen  through  its  arches,  the  old  houses  which 
overhang  Che  torrent,  and  the  richly  wooded  slopes  of  the 
mountains  which  descend  to  the  Yal  Sesia,  form  a  tableau  that 
few  sketchers  fail  to  possess. 

The  5acro  Monte  is  however,  the  great  object  of  attraction 
and  pilgrimage.  It  rises  immediately  above  the  town  by  a 
paved  path,  which  winds  up  the  side  of  (he  hill»  and  offera 
from  every  turn  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenes, 
just  before  the  summit  is  attained,  the  visitor  passes  a  chapel 
eM  crucifix,  the  ex  voto  of  a  pious  German  sergeant-major, 
as  duly  announced  bv  an  inscription,  which  informs  the  visi^ 
tor  that,  in  honour  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  John  Pschel 
railed  this  chapel. 

A  troop  of  vagabonds,  always  ready  to  serve  the  traveller, 
offer  themselves  as  guides ;  and  to  facilitate  the  visit  to  this 
extraordinary  place,  one  is  necessarv,  to  point  out  all  the 
chapels  or  oratories  in  the  order  of  their  numbers,  an  affair 
of  research  by  no  means  easy ;  for  though  the  spot  of  ground 
which  they  occupy  is  small,  it  seems;  from  its  varied  sur- 
face, and  its  labyrinth-r-like  arrangement,  to  be  very  es^. 
tensive. 

This  remarkable  place  has  fifty  chapels,  or  oratories  upon 
it,  besides  the  great  churchy  fountains,  etc.  These  oratories: 
contain  groups  of  figures  modelled  in  terra-cotta,  painted  and 
clothed,  placed  and  composed  on  the  floors.  They  chiefly 
represent  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Christ, 
in  the  order  of  iheif  occurrepce.  These  places  are  never  en- 
tered; they  are  merely  frames  or  cases  fdr  the  subjects  grou- 
ped w4thin  them,  which,  seen  fh>ni 9 or 8 peep-holes  In  front,' 
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like  those  in  raree-shows,  excite  ihc  dovoliun  or  the  railhrnl, 
and  the  disgust,  except  in  a  fevr  instances  where  they  exhibit 
skill  as  works  of  art,  of  the  merely  curious.  EiLternally, 
these  oratories  are  rich  in  the  architectural  display  of  Ta^des, 
porticos,  domes ,  etc. :  the  figures  within  are  the  size  of  life. 

The  subjects  are  in  the  order  of  the  numbers    oq  the 
chapels. 


I.  The  Fan  of  Man. 
%,  The  Annunciation. 

3.  The  Visitation, 

4.  The  Angel  announcing  to 

Joseph   the  Miraculous 
Conception. 

5.  The  Star  of  the  East. 

6.  The  Nativity. 

7.  Joseph  and  Mary  adoring 

Christ. 
S.  The   Presentation  in  the 

Temple. 
9.  The  Angel  advising  Joseph 

to  Fly  into  Egypt, 
to.  The  Flight. 

II.  The  Murder  of  the  Inno- 
cents. 

It.  The  Baptism  in  the  Jordan. 

13.  The  Temptation. 

14.  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 

Samaria. 

15.  Christ  Curing  the  Paralytic 

16.  Christ  Raising  the   Wi- 

dow's Son. 
17. The  Transfiguration. 

18.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus. 

19.  The  Entrance  into  Jerusa- 

lem. 

20.  The  Last  Supper, 
ft.  Christ  in  the  Garden. 

as.  Christ  finds  his  Disciples 

Sleeping. 
S3.  Christ  Betrayed  by  Judas. 
Si  Christ  in  the  House  of  Anna. 
S5.  Christ  in   the  Hands    of 

Caiapfaas. 


SO.  The  Repentance  of  Saint 
Peter. 

57.  Christ  in  the  House  oT  Pi- 

late. 

58.  Christ  in  the  House  He- 

rod. 

89.  Christ  Reconducted  to  Pi- 
late. 

30. The  Flagellation. 

31.  Christ   Crowned*  wifii 
Thorns. 

8S.  Christ  again  Conducted  to 
Pilate. 

33.  Christ  Shownt  ot  he  Peo- 

ple. 

34.  Pilate  Washing  his  Hands. 

35.  Christ  Sentenced  to  Death. 

36.  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross. 
37. Christ  Nailed  to  the  Cross. 
38.TheCrucifiilon. 

39.  Christ  taken  down  from 

the  Cross. 

40.  The  Pieta  — the  Women 

around  the  Body  ofChrist. 

41.  The  Body  wrapped  in  Li- 

nen. 
4S.San  FrancfBSco. 

43.  Christ  Lying  in  the  Se- 

pulchre 

44.  SiBiint  Anna. 

45.  An  Angel  announcing  to 

the  Virgin  Mary  her  Tran- 
sition to  Heaven. 

46.  The  Sepulchre  of  the  Vir- 

gin Mary. 


In  the  first  of  these,  representing  the  Fall  of  Man,  Adam 
and  Eve  are  seen  amidst  animals  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from 
the  elephant  to  the  rabbit.  In  the  second,  the  series  which 
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refer  to  Christ,  commences  wUb  the  Annunciation.  One  of 
the  large  compositions,  representing  the  Murder  of  the  Inno^ 
cents,  No.  11.,  contains  above  60  figures,  the  size  of  life, 
besides  the  painted  groups  on  the  walls;  so  arranged  as  to 
assist  the  composition.  All  the  walls  are  thus  painted,  and 
many  of  the  pictures  are  masterly  productions,  not  unworthy 
of  the  reputation  of  Pelegrini  Tibaldi,  whose  name  is  found 
in  the  list  of  those  who  were  employed  upon  the  works  of 
the  Sacro  Monte  di  Yarallo;  together  with  that  of  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari,  a  pupil  and  companion  of  Raphael,  Fiammingho,  the 
famous  sculptor  of  children,  and  many  other  artists  of  emi- 
nence, as  painters,  sculptors,  and  archite4;ts.  The  valleys 
of  the  Novarais,  of  which  Yal  Sesia  is  the  principal,  are  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  painters  they  have  produced, 
and  the  names  of  many  are  preserved  here  as  having  proudly 
contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  this  singular  sanctuary 
ja  their  own  country. 

The  subject  of  the  Transfiguration  is  represented  upon  an 
enormous  scale ;  the  group  in  the  foreground  contains  the 
demoniac  boy;  on  the  mountain,  an  immense  modelled 
mass,  are  the  three  disciples,  above  them  Christ,  with  Moses 
and  Ellas ;  over  these,  painted  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
the  dome,  are  the  host  of  heaven;  and  above  all,  the  Al- 
mighty. This  vast  composition  occupies  the  highest  and 
]arfi;est  of  these  structures;  and  the  height  of  the  whole  com- 
position, modelled  and  painted,  is  nearly  100  feet. 

Much  effect  is  produced  by  the  appropriate  situation  of 
some  of  the  subjects.  The  access. to  the  place  where  Christ  is 
laid  in  the  sepulchre  is  by  a  vault,  where  little  light  is  ad- 
mitted ;  and  as  it  is  difficult  on  entering  from  the  open  day 
to  distinguish  at  first  any  object,  the  effect  is,  very  imposing. 

Many  of  the  figures  are  clothed  in  real  drapery,  and  some 
have  real  hair,  which  appears  very  grotesque ;  yetthecha^ 
racter  and  expression  of  the  heads  is,  in  many,  finely  mo- 
delled. There  is  in  the  subject  of  the  Visitation  the  head  of 
a  female  strikingly  fine.  The  executioners  conducting  to  Cal- 
vary, or  otherwise  employed  in  inflicting  suffering  on  Christ, 
are,  to  increase  the  disgust  for  their  characters,  modelled 
with  goitres  appended  to  their  throats  —a  proof^that  these 
are  not  considered  beauties  here,  in  spite  of  the  traveller's 
tale.  The  models  are  painted,  but  no  offence  to  taste  in  their 
class  of  art  arises  from  this,  because,  as  the  subjects  can  only, 
be  seen  through  peep-holes  in  front  of  the  prie-^ieue  of  the 
oratories,  and  not  in  passing  from  one  of  these  to  another* 
as  much  illusion  is  produced  in  seeing  them  as  in  observing  a 
picture. 

Among  the  objects  of  religious  reverence  here  is  a  flight  of 
steps,  called  the  Scala  Santa,  recommended  to  the  especial 
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devotion  of  tfae  falthftil,  vho  are  inforaied  by  «n  insciipthm 
on  a  tablet  at  tbe  foot  of  these  stairs,  that  they  have  been 
built  in  eaxict  imitation  of  the  Seala  Santa,  at  St.  JobD  La- 
teitn,  in  Rome.  I^me  of  the  numerous  devotees  and  pil- 
grims may  always  be  seen  crawting^to  heaven  up  these  stairs, 
encouraged  by  a  concession  of  plenaryndulgence  granted  bj 
Pope  Clement  XII.  to  all  who  would  climb  the^e  eight  and 
twenty  steps  on  their  hands  and  knees,  say  an  Ave,  a  Pater, 
and  a  Gloria  on  each  step,  and  kisis  each  step  devoutly ! 

This  extraordinary  place  originated  in  the  piety  of  tbe 
bleued  {i.  e.  half  saint)  Bernardino  Gaimo,  a  noble  Milanese, 
who  obtained  in  U86,  from  pope  Innocent  YIII ,  a  faculty 
to  found  this  sanctuary.  Only  3  or  4  chapels  were  built  in 
the  time  of  the  founder,  but  so  great  did  its  reputation  for 
sanctity  soon  become,  that  princes  and  rich  devotees  con- 
tributed to  its  accomplishment,  to  the  extent  now  observed. 
St.  Carlo  Boromeo  twice  visited  it,  in  1578  and  1584,  and 
the  pallet  bedstead  upon  which  this  patron  saint  of  Milan 
died,  is  preserved  here  as  a  holy  relic  for  the  adoration  of 
the  faithful. 

The  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  tbe  cloisters, 
where  the  priests  reside,  are  in  a  beautiful  situation,  com- 
manding views  of  Yarallo  and  the  Yal  Sesia  helow  the  town. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  immediate  site  of  the  Oratories,  the 
priests  have  kindly  established  booths  or  shops  for  the  sale 
of  corone^  i.  e.  crucifixes,  madonnas,  beads,  etc.,  which 
have  acquired  sanctity,  and  the  power,  in  some  cases,  of 
working  miracles,  by  having  touched  the  blessed  bed  of  th« 
holy  St.  Carlo,  or  other  miracle-working  relics  possessed 
by  the  fraternity  of  the  Nuovo  Gerusalemme.  The  body  is, 
however,  provided  for  as  well  as  the  soul ;  and  there  are 
two  booths  within  the  sacred  precincts  for  the  sale  of  liquors, 
where  the  devotees  may  be  geiierally  seen  preparing  them- 
selves for,  or  refreshing  themselves  after,  the  plenary  in- 
dulgence at  the  Scala  Santa,  by  plenary  indulgence. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a  place  so  remarkable,  in  a  country 
so  beautiful,  should  be  so  little  known  to  English  explorers 
of  the  picturesque  :  by  them  the  Yal  Sesia  and  its  lateral 
valleys  of  the  Mastellone,  and  the  Sermenta  the  former  lead- 
ing by  Fobello,  the  lauer  by  Carcoforo,  to  Baaio  in  the 
Yal  Anzasca  —  are  rarely  visited. 

.  No  valleys  in  the  Alps  surpass  these  for  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  scenes  which  they  present ;  none  are  more 
easy  of  access  to  Alpine  tourists ;  a  finer  race  of  inhabitaols 
is  nowhere  to  be  found,  except  perhaps  in  the.nelghbouriog 
valley  of  Anzasca.  The  cantons  of  Switzerland  do  not  offer 
greater  varieties  of  costume,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
dilEerent  transversal  valleys  of  the  Sesia.  And  Yarallo  is  far 
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enongh  in  the  heart  of  the  country  to  b^  nrade  h^d-quarters, 
whilst  researches  are  to  be  made  in  its  neighbourhood;  and 
not  an  uniuiporlar.t  part  of  these  agrifnengt  is  ihc  certainty 
dr  findinff  good  quarters  at  the  Gran  Falcone,  the  chief  M- 
bergo  at  Yarallo,  after  the  wanderings  of.a  day  or  two  iu  tlic 
mountains  and  valleys  in  its  vicinity. 

ROUTE   102. 

SATBNO  (Route  59.)*  TO    YAlkALLO   Bt   THS  LAKE    OF  OKTA 
AKD  THE  COL   DE  COLMA. 

To  those  who  would  make  an  excursion  to  Yarallo,  fromBaveuo 
and  the  Boromean  Isles,  a  more  beautiful  route  than  thai  by 
Borgomaniera  and  the  Yal  Sesia  offers  itself.  Immediately 
above  Baveno rises  the  mountain  rid^e,  which  divides  IhcLaga 
Maggiore  from  the  Lago  d'Orta,  and  a  mule  path  leads  across 
it  to  the  town  of  Orta.  The  views  of  the  Italian  lakes,  the 
vastextenLof  the  plains,  and  theglorious  boundary  of  the  Alps, 
apparently  in  close  proximity,  presented  in  this  short  transit, 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  surpassed  by  the  views  from  the  Righi. 
On  the  ascent,  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  all  its  length  lies  spread 
out,  from  Baveno  to  Magadino,  and  the  view  in  this  direc- 
tion is  only  bounded  bjy  the  Lepontiau  and  Rhelian  Alps. 
Towards  the  little  lakes  around  Varese,  and  to  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  the  view  is  boundless.  •  After  crossing  the  ridge, 
(be  Alps,  and  Monte  Rosa  in  all  her  magnificence,  burst  upon 
the  observer;  and  beneath  him  lies,  iu  the  repose  of  its  deep 
locality,  the  beautiful  lake  of  Orta,  offering  a  thousand  pictu- 
resque sites,  yet  scarcely  known  to  the  traveller,  though  it  is 
within  2  hours  of  the  route  of  the  Simplon,  a  course  followed 
by  crowds  of  pleasure-loving  ramblers,  who  seek  their 
highest  enjoyment  in  scenes  like  these,  yet  pass  unwittingly 
the  loveliest. 

Those  who  do  not  choose  to  go  by  tbe  mountain  to  Orta, 
may  visit  it  in  a  char  by  an  excellent  road ;  that,  at  Gravellona, 
ii  short  distance  from  Baven^  turns  up  the  valley  of  Strona, 
into  which  flows  the  Negoli^  the  river  that  carries  off  the 
waters  of  the  lake  of  Orta,  imich  issue  from  it  at  Omegna. 
The  Negolia,  after  its  conflueince  with  the  Strona,  rushes 
across  the  route  of  the  Simplon,  and  falls  into  theToccia,  near 
Gossegno. 

■  The  route  from  Baveno  to  Orta  by  the  mountain  is  the 
shortest,  but  it  occapies  more  time  than  tJie  drive,  which  may 
be  made  by  Omegna  in  3  hoiurs. 

At  Omegna  a  boat  may  be  taken  to  go  to  Orta,  a  town 
delightfully  situated  on  the  borders  ofthe  liike,  where  there  is 
a  good  inn  recommended  by  moderate  charges.  The  facilities 

id 
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in  the  ncighboaring  'mountains  und  forests  for  shooting,  and 
on  the  lake  for  Gshing,  offer  most  agreeable  inducements  for 
a  short  Glimmer  residence  in  this  cool  and  delicious  retire- 
ment. 'Yet  this  spot'  so  delightful  is  scarcely  known  ;  the 
traveller  into  Italy  gallops  along  the  shores  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  unconscious  that  a  day  or  two,  devoted  to  visiting  the 
Lake  of  Orta,  and  Varallo,  would  be  remembered  as  the 
pleasantest  he  had  ever  spent. 

Besides  the  rambles  amidst  the  beautiful  scenes  around  the 
lake,  the  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing  on  it,  to  the  list  of  the 
reconmiendations  of  Orta,  as  a  place  of  sboit  sojourn,  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  withirt  one-  day's  ride  or  drive  of  Itfilan^ 
Turin.  Como,  Bellinzona,  Yaralk).  Monte-^Aosa,  l^y  the 
Val  Sesia,  or  the  Yal  An^asca,  and  of  the  summit  of  the 
Simplon. 

It  was  at  onetime  contemplated,  toconlinue  the  great  route- 
of  the  Simplon  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Orta ;  this  -wa^ 
the  plan  of  General  Ghasseloup,  but  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  Orta,  the  latter  being  eon-^ 
siderably  higher,  induced  the  adoption  of  the  present  line. 
Such  a  road  is  still,  however,  coniempiatedby  the  Sardinian 
government,  as  a  decoy  from  the  Simplon-route,  to  Turin,  of 
which,  numerous  travellers  would  avail  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  the  beautiful  scenes  they  would  enjoy  in  skirting  the 
mountains  of  Piedmont  in  its  course.'  It  is  by  no  means  a 
difficult  journey  to  make  even  now.  A  good  road  leads  to 
Omegna,  where  a  boat  may  be  taken  for  Duccioneat  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake,  9  miles  distant;  here  there  is  a  good  inn; 
post-horses  may  be  obtained,  and  the  journey  continued  (o 
borgomaniera.  To  go  this  way  from  Baveho  to  Omegna,  to 
visit  Orta,  the  Isola  Giuiio,  and  other  objects  and  places 
on  the  lake,  would  not  occupy  more  than  7  or '8  liours; 
and  from  Borgomaniera  to  Turin,  is  only  a  long  day's 
drive. 

The  Isola  dl  San  Giuiio  is  an  object  of  singular  beauty  in 
the  lake ;  it  lies  between  Orta  and  Pella.    The  church  and 
town  of  San  Giuiio  surmount  a  rock  that  rises  out  of  the  deep 
lake ;  the  bright  buildings  on  it,  contrast  with  the  blue  waters 
with  a  fairy-like  effect.    The  church  has  high  antiquity  ;  it 
was  built  on  a  spot  rendered  sacred  by  the  retreat  of  San. 
Giuiio,  in  the  4th  century ;  here  his  ashes  are  preserved  in  a 
subterranean  vault;  apd  the  vertebra  of  a  monstrous  serpent; 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  saint,  is  shown  as  a  relic; 
how  this  relic  of  a  whale  was  brought  to  such  a  retired  spot> 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  bat  it  serves  for  the  tradition. 
The  church  is  rich  in  the  materials  of  its  structure;  some 
columns  of  porphyry,  a  mosaic  pavement,  and  basrreliefs. 
There  are  vestiges  on  the  island  of  ancient  foftificatiQUS^  wed. 
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mhea  GaUla,  the  wife  of  Berenger,  the  second  kingofLom- 
bardy,  took  refuge  here  in  962,  and  defended  it  resolutely 
against  Otho  the  First,  emperor  of  Germany^  who  had  invaded 
Italy,  and  deposed  her  husband.  0(ho  restored  the  island 
to  the  bishops  of  Novara,  who  had  long  held  it  before  it  was 
seized  by  Berenger.  The  island  gave  a  title  to  a  dukedom  aa 
early  as  590,  when  Mtnulfo,  duke  of  San  Giulio,  held  it;  he 
favoured  the  descent  of  the  Franks  by  the  Saint  Gothard,  for 
which  treachery  he  lost  his  head,  by  order  of  Astolpho,  king 
of  the  Lombards. 

Behind  the  town  of  Orta  a  hill  rises  on  which  there  is  a 
sanctuary,  dedicated  to  Saint  Francis  of  Assise  :  over  it  are 
distributed  22  chapels  or  oratories,  like  those  of  Yarallo. 
Some  are  elegant  in  their  architecture ;  and  they  contain,  as 
at  Yarallo,  groups  in  terra  cotta.  The  hill  is  laid  out  like  a 
beautiful  garden,  a  character  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the 
mountain  slopes  which  surround  this  lake,  and  whence  pro-- 
iMbly  its  name  is  derived.  The  views  from  the  hill  of  the 
sanctuary  are  of  singular  beauty,  comprising  the  lake,  the 
proximate  mountains  covered  with  wood,  villages  whic6 
speckle  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
tbe  whole  surmounted  by  the  Alps. 

At  Pella,  the  village  on  the  shore  near  to  the  Isula  Giulio, 
males  may  be  had  for  crossing  the  mountaip  of  Colma  la 
Yarallo;  and  the  ride  is  one  of  great  interest,  from  the  beau-* 
tiful  sites  and  Views  which  it  offers.  A  sleep  path  leads  op 
the  mountain  side  to  Arola,  amidst  the  richest  vegetation ; 
Tines,  figs,  gourds,  and  fruit  trees,  make  the  course  a  vast 
garden.  Magnificent  forest  trees  offer  their  shade,  and  the 
road  in  some  places  passes  amidst  precipices  of  granite  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  which  offers  an  interesting  study  to 
the  geologist ;  here,  many  of  the  specimens  sold  at  Baveno 
are  obtained.  Above  these  granitic  masses,  the  path  conti- 
nues through  scenes  resembling  the  most  beautiful  park 
scenery  of  England,  and  then  opens  upon  the  Col  de  Colma, 
a  common,  where  a  boundless  scene  is  presented  of  the  lakes 
of  Orta,  Yarese,  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and,  towards 
the  AlpS)  of  Hionte  Rosa. 

The  descent  on  the  other  side,  towards  Yarallo,  is  not  less 
lieautifal:  it  lies  through  the  Yal  Dugia,  tbe  birth-place,  in 
14^4,  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  the  pupil  of  Bapl^ael.  The  Yal 
Sesia  is  seen  in  the  deep  distance,  richly  wooded  and  slud- 
decT  with  churches  and  villages;  the  path  leads  tfowo 
through  pastoral  scenes,  which  sometimes  recall  the  most 
agreeable  recollections  of  home  to  an  English  traveller ;  then 
changes  almost  suddenly  to  the  deep  gloom  of  a  ravine, 
where  there  are  quarries,  formerly  worked  for  the  buildings 
of  Yarallo,  buried  in  a  forest  of  enormous  walnut  and  cbest^ 
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nut  trees.  Issuing  from  this  witd  s|K>t,  the  traveller  shortly 
finds  himself  in  the  Val  Sesta  at  Rocco,  about  foar  miles 
fromYaralfo.  Seep. 321. 

ROUTE  103. 

BOMAGNAKO  (Route  101.)  TO  TDBIIf. 

The  road  usually  taken  is  that  which  leads  by  the  course  of 
the  Sesia  to  Yercelli,  but  this  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  and 
descends  to  the  rizi<(res,  or  rice  grounds  of  Piedmont.  A  more 
pleasant  route,  especially  since  the  completion  of  a  new  road 
to  Biella,  is  one  which  crosses  the  Sesia  and  passes  through 
the  Canavais.  a  district  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  hemp 
which  it  produces,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  In 
the  season  it  is  singular  to  see  the  whole  population  engaged 
in  stripping  and  otherwise  preparing  hemp;  whether  walking 
or  sitting,  alone,  or  in  groups  in  the  streets  before  their  houses, 
all  are  thus  occupied. 

After  crossing  the  Sesia,  the  traveller  p/isses  through  Gatti- 
nara,  a  town  where  there  is  an  excellent  inn,  the  Albergo  del 
Falcone.  It  is  a  great  recommendation  to  excursions  in 
Piedmont,  that  tolerable  inns  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
little  towns,  and  in  many,  especially  in  a  line  of  intercourse, 
they  are  really  excellent.  Some  of  the  Italian  antiquaries,  and 
among  them  Denina,  assert  that  the  great  battle  of  Marios 
and  Catullus  against  the  Gimbres  was  fought  in  the  neigl^ 
bourhood  of  Galtinara. 

From  Galtinara  to  Biella  the  route  lies  through  Masarana 
and  Cossata,  and  offers  many  beautiful  views  of  the  plains 
and  the  mountains  as  the  road  rises  or  falls  over  the  undulat- 
ing ground,  which  skirts  the  bases  of  the  mountains  that 
subside  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont. 

Biella,  situated  on  the  Gervo,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Sesia,  is  28  miles  from  Yarallo,  and  about  12  from  Roma- 
gnano. It  contains  a  population  of  about  8000.  It  has  some 
trifling  manufactories  of  paper,  common  woollen  goods,  and 
hats.  Its  sanctuary  of  Notre  dame  d'Oropa  is,  howerer,  an 
object  of  attraction,  which  brings  crowds  of  visitors  to  offer 
their  devotions  to  an  image,  one  of  the  thousand  dirty  bfaiA 
specimens  of  bad  carving,  which,  under  the  name  of  Owr 
Lady,  is  worshipped  for  its  miracle-working  powers:  that  of 
Crops  is  said  to  have  been  carved' by  Saint  Luke,  who  is  made 
a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  to  have  been  brought  by 
a  St.  Eusebius,  from  Syria,  and  preserved  by  him  in  the  then 
wild  and  desert  mountain  of  Oropa,  near  Biella. 

The  sanctuary  of  Mont  Oropa  is  6  miles  distant,  and  the  . 
access  to  it,  high  up  in  the  mountain,  was  formerly  difficult. 
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but  the  road  now,  ihougfa  sleep,  is  practicable  for  ligbt  car- 
riages. Those,  however,  who  hope  for  health  from  the  mira- 
ciilous  power  of  the  blocky  must  walk  up.  A  series  of  steep 
tourniquets  leads  to  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
which  is  a  fine  structure  of  the  Uth  and  15lh  centuries. 
Painting  and  sculpture  have  adorned  and  enriched  it ;  and 
among  the  artists  employed  are  found  the  names  ofGaudenzio 
Ferrari  and  Luino.  At  the  angles,  in  the  zigzag  ascent  to 
the  church,  there  are  erected  chapels,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
and  named  after  some  event  in  her  life,  as,  the  Chapel  or 
Oratory  of  the  Annunciation  — of  the  Purification  — of  the 
Assumption,  etc.  A  few  are  dedicated  to  saints  in  the 
Romish  calendar;  and  the  whole  number  of  these  chapels 
exceeds  2i. 

One  benefit  to  the  traveller  who  may  choose  to  wander  by 
Biella,  a  little  out  of  the  high  course  from  Varallo  to  Turin » 
arises  from  this  miserable  superstition,  for  it  has  caused  the 
establishment  of  good  inns  necessary  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visit  it ;  and  he  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  a  want  of  comfort  at  Biella.  There  is  a. 
conmiunication  by  diligence,  three  times  a  week,  between 
Biella  and  Turin,  distant  33  miles. 

From  Biella  to  Turin  there  are  two  roads,  one  by  Saluz- 
zola,  Cigliano  and  Chivasse,  the  other  by  Ivrea;  the  distance 
i$  nearly  equal;  but  by  the  former  the  traveller  descends  at 
once  to  the  plains;  by  Ivrea,  a  more  picturesque  road  leads 
across  valleys  and  open  commons,  by  Mongrando,  and  over 
the  Monte  Bolengo,  famous  foe  the  vineyards  on  its  slopes* 
The  views  presented  from  the  heights,  of  the  plans  and  valleys 
spread  out  below  the  traveller  on  the  left,  and  of  the  richly 
wooded  mountain  slopes,  the  lowest  buttresses  of  the  Alps 
towards,  the  side  of  Piedmont,  on  the  right,  well  recompense 
the  trateller  for  the  worse  road,  and  lead  him  to 

ivrea,  eA  the  entrance  ot  tbe  celebrated  yalley  of  Aosla, 
about  Sto  miles  from  Turin.    See  page  349. 

ROUTE   104. 

VABALLO  (Route  fOl.)  TOCHATILLON  IN  THB  VAL  D*A0STA, 
BT  THB  PASSES  OF  THB  COL  DE  YAL  DOBBIA ,  THB  C0(.  DIE 
BAMZOLA,  AND  THE  GO|.  DE  XOK,,  CB0S91NG  THE  VAL  DB 
LTS  AND  THB  VAL  CHALLANT, 

From  Varallo,  the  ascent  of  the  Val  Sesia  can  best  be  made 
on  mules,  though  it  is  not  altogether  impracticable  for  chars 
as  for  as  Riva,  distant  9.  hours,  the  Val  Sesia  olTers  scenes 
of  less  rugged  grandeur  than  some  of  its  hiteral  valleys;  but 
in  Us  course,  many  of  great  beauty  are  passed,  phiefly  render- 
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ed  fo  by  the  fine  wooding  of  the  slopes,  ihe  grand  forms  of 
the  trees,  and  the  sometimes  tranquil,  often  furious  course  of 
the  Sesia.  Before  arriving  at  Scopello,  the  villages  of  Bal- 
niuccias  and  Rna  are  passed,  and  the  wild  valley  of  Sermento 
«i|ien8  on  the  right. 

At  Scopello  there  are  many  smelting  houses ,  where  the 
copper  ore,  already  washed  and  crushed,  is  reduced.  Aboot 
50  tons  annually  are  raised  at  Alagna,  at  the  head  of  the  Val 
i>esia,  4  leagues  above  Scopello. 

There  is  not  much  variation  in  the  scenery,  though  the 
whole  is  pleasing,  llie  route  passes  by  the  villages  ofCain- 
pcrtongo  and  Mollis,  to  Riva,  the  ehier  of  the  high  villages 
in  the  valley.  Within  the  district  known  as  the  Val  Sesia 
there  are  reckoned  two  bourgs  and  30  villages,  evidence  of  a 
thickly-populated  country  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  Riva 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  torrents  of  ihe  Oobbia  and 
the  Sesia,  and  about  half  a  league  below  the  village  of  Alagna, 
where  the  mines  of  copper  are  wrought.  From  Alagna,* 
pass  by  the  Mont  Turioz  leads  in  six  hours  from  the  Val 
Sesia  to  Pesterana  in  the  Val  Anzasca. 

Riva  is  a  miserable  place  of  rest;  the  inn  affording  only 
wretched  accommodation,  and  its  inmates  little  civility,  but 
there  is  no  other.  The  church  of  Riva  will  surprise  the  tra- 
veller by  its  structure,  its  excessive  decoration,  and  the  real 
talent  ^ith  which  it  is  painted  within  and  without,  chiefly 
by  one  of  the  numerous  painters  which  the  Val  Sesia  has 
produced— Tanzio,  or  Antonio  d'Enrico,  a  native  of  Alagna. 
The  external  paintings  have  a  remarkable  freshness,  tbo«g& 
they  have  been  painted  more  than  200  years,  and  exposed  to 
the  weather  in  this  high  valley. 

The  view  of  Monte  Rosa  from  Riva  is  very  sobiima;  iti 
enormous  masses  clothed  in  glaciers,  close  the  head  of  the  VaL 
de  Lys,  and  offer  a  scene  of  extraordinary  grandeur. 

The  course  into  the  Val  de  Lys  from  Riva  is  up  the  naf* 
row  ravine  of  the  Dobbia,  by  a  wretched  and  difficult  path^ 
in  some  places  overhanging  the  torrent,  in  others  disputing 
with  the  river  the  narrow  course  through  which  both  must 
^tpuggle.  After  passing  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Grato,  near 
to  which  there  is  a  fine  waterfall  gushing  out  of  the  black 
ravine,  the  abrupt  ascent^  to  the  Col  de  val  Dobbia  is  up 
through  a  pine  forest,  and  thence  over  alpine  pasturages  by  a 
long  and  fatiguing  path,  which  offers  no  object  of  particular 
interest  to  the  traveller. 

The  distance  from  Riva  to  the  Col,  which  is  8200  veet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  requires  6  hours.  On  the  som- 
mit  there  is  a  stone  hovel  for  the  shelter  of  travellers  who 
may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  require  it;  it  existed  inSan*- 
^ure's  time  :  it  consists  of  two  apartments,  a  chapel  ano  ^ 
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place  of  refuge  within.  It  was  built  at  the  joint  expense 
-of  the  commune  ofRiva  and  of  an  individual  of  Gressonetr 
liamed  Luscos.  Steep  slopes  of  snow  lie  near  the  .ftuinmCt 
unmeHed  throughout  the  year.  I'he  view  of  Monte  Rosa  is 
4'oncealed  for  some  time  from  the  traveller,  but  in  the  course 
of  his  descent  llie  deep  valley  of  the  Lys,  and  the  sublime 
masses  of  Monl^  Rosa,  ofTer  views  rivalling  any  in  the  great 
chaifi. 

From  the  summit  to  Gressoney  requires  three  hours.  At 
this  reMred  village  the  traveller*  will  be  agree<ibly  surprised 
4>n  arriving  at  an  excellent  ii)n»  kept  by  the  family  Luscos ; 
Inhere  a  harpsichord,  German  music,  a  tolerable  library  of 
Latin,  Crerman,  and  sorae^French  authors,  portraits  of  Jo- 
seph II.  and  Maria  Theresa,  and  a  Tormidable  array  of 
many  generations  of  the  Luscoses'  half-length  ancestors,  in 
''curled  white  wigs'*  hung  around  to  recal  their  virtues  te 
the  memory  of  \\pt  descendants— ris  an  unexpected  finding 
ifi  a  village  so  retired  that  it  almost  touches  the  glaciers  of 
Monte  Rosa. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  all  the  communes  at  the  heads ' 
of  (he  Piedmontese  vaUey«  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  German  lah- 

fuage.is  spoken;  at  Riva  and  Alagna  in  (he  Val  Sesia,  above 
esterana  in  the  Val  Anzasca,  and  at  St.  G-lacomo  in  the 
Yal  Challant.  The  manners  of  these  communities  is  as  disr 
irnct  as  their  language,  from  that  of  their  neighbours  lower 
down  the  valleys,  with  whom  they  hold  little  intereourse  : 
they  encourage'a  pride  of  birth  and  birthplace  which  strongJ- 
ly  keeps  up  the  separation.  At  Grressoney,  in  the  Yal  de  Lys, 
this  is  perhaps  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  any  other 
of  the  valleys.  Hierie  their  characters  are  distinguished  for 
honesty  mvA  industry,  and  few  communities  have  a  bigher 
moral  tone.  Grime  is  almost  unknown  among  them,  and 
i(  disputes  arise  the  syndic  or  magistrate  elected  by  them- 
selves hears  the  complaint,  and  effects  an  amicable  settle- 
nient. 

Ti|ey  pos«ess  many  of  tliose  eomforts  which  an  English- 
man appreciates,  and  which  are  unknown  to  (he  lower  inha- 
bitants of  the  valleys  Their  education  and  attainments  are 
of  a  higher  order  than  is  usually  found  in  such  a  class,  espe- 
cially in  such  a  place. 

Many  of  their  young  men  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  abilities  which  they  have  displayed  when  they  have 
gone  abroad  in  the  world.  They  have  become  merehants 
tind  bankers,  and  many  from  among  them  have  become  emi» 
lient  for  learning  and  science,  and  reflected  honour  on  the 
little  community  located  in  (bis  alpine  solitude.  Among 
the.se  is  Herr  zum  ^ein,  bettef  known  in  the  Val  Sesia  as 
II.  J)e  la  Pierre,  who  has  made  several  ascents  of  th<}  Montft 
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Rosa,  and  gave  great  assistance  to  Colonel  Von  Welder  id  fats 
in|M)graphy  of  Monte  Rosa.  Ziim  Stein  holds  theap|K>intnieiit 
of  inspector  of  the  forests  of  tbeVal  Sesia. 

From  Gressoney  St.  Jean,  the  descent  to  St.Martin,  in  Cbe 
Val  d'Aosta,  by  the  vaHey  of  the  Lys,  is  a  journey  br  about 
S6  'tniles ;  passing  throogh  many  villages  'and  hamlets— of 
vihich  the  principal  are  Gaby,  issime,  Fontainemore,  and 
Lttlianes,-^and  through  some  scenes  of  wildness  and  beauty^ 
which,  however,  become  common  to  the  traveller  in  tbe  Tal 
d'Aosta  and  its  lateral  valleys.  Above  Gressoney  St.  Jean 
nre  the  hamlets  of  Gressoney  la  Trinity,  san  Giacomo,  and 
St.  Pictro. 

The  excellent  accommodations  alTorded  at  Gressoney  St. 
Jran  make  it  desirable  bead-quarters  to  those  who  would 
visit  the  magnificent  glaciers  at  the  bead  of  the  Val  de  L.y8, 
or  make  excursions  around  Monte  Rosaby  the  Col  d*0(Jen. 
which  connects  the  heads  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sesia  and  the 
J.ys,  and  the  Col  de  Betta  between  the  Yal  de  Lys  and  tbe 
Val  Challant.  Excellent  guides  may  be  found  at  GressoDej^, 
and  there  are  few  valleys  in  proximity  with  the  glaciers 
which  ofTer  so  many  alpine  wonders  to  the  examination  of  the 
traveller. 

In  continuing  the  route  direct  to  Ch&tilton,  in  tbe  Tal 
d'Aosta,  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  the  steep  forest-paths  and 
Klopes  of  the  mountain  on  the  side  of  the  valley  opposite  to 
the  Col  de  Yal  Dobbia  :  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  and  fdti- 
guing  path  the  whole  way  up  to  tbe  Col  de  Ranzola,  tbe  sun^ 
init  of  the  ridge  which  divides  the  valleys  of  the  Lys  and 
Challant. 

On  emerging  in  the  ascent  from  the  pine  forest,  the  finest 
perhaps  of  the  views  of  Monte  Rosa  is  presented,  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  beautiful  Yal  de  Lys» 
which  lies  far  below  tbe  traveller,  with  its.  quiet  yillages  and 
fertile  pasturages.  The  Lys,  like  a  silver  thread,  may  be 
traced  up  to  its  glaciers.  On  either  side  of  the  valley  the 
vast  mountains  belled  with  forests  ofTer,  at  the  depression  of 
I  heir  ridges,  the  paths  by  which  the  most  frequent  inter- 
course  takes  place  with  the  neighbouring  valleys.  The  scene 
is  imperishable  from  the  memory  whilst  any  of  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  Alps  remain  to  the  traveller. 

After  passing  the  Col  d^  Ranzola  the  descent  is  gradual  to 
the  little  hamlet  of  St.  Grat.  Nor  is  it  either  steep  or  diffi- 
cult to  Brussone,  in  the  Yal  Challant.  The  distance  from 
Gressoney  to  Brus.sone  is. 6  hours.  In  tbe  descent,  the  Yal 
Challant  may  be  traced  in  its  course  far  down  towards  Yer- 
rex,  where  it  Joins  the  Yal  d'Aosta :  except  at  the  lowest  part 
of  ibe  valley  it  fails  in  stril^ing  objects-  of  interest,  but  near 
its  termination  there  are  some  fine  scenes.    A.bove  Bru»^ 
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\  the  valley  ascends  llirough  several  hamlets  to  Si.  Gia- 
como  d'Ayas,  i^hence  a  pass  leads  to  tbe  head  oX  the  Yal 
Tournanche  and  the  pass  or  the  Cervin. 

At  Brussone  there  i%  one  of  the  most  detestable  inns  in 
Piedmont.  FiiUi  and  its  accompanying  goitre,  disgust  In 
every  direction,  and  the  Cheval  Blanc  wilb  its  dirty  hostess 
cannot  be  forgotteji.  Sleeping  here  n^ay  he  avoided,  as^the 
journey  from  Gressoney  to  Chkillon  in  the  Yal  d*Aosta  niay 
be  easily  accompilisbed  in  a  day^  and  Trom  Gressoney  to  Ya- 
rallo  jnay  he  performed  in  another^  and  thus  the  bad  ijuns  at 
Brussone  and  at  Riva  may  be  avoided. 
:  From  Brussone  another  mountain  range  must  he  crossed 
toreacb  the  Yal  d'AosUr  at  ChAtjIJon;  or  the  traveller  may 
descend  to  Yerrex  in  the  Yal  d'Aost^ ,  vhich  requires  5 
hours,  passing  through  Challant  and  Challard.  l!'he  road 
across  the  mountain  presents  some  glorious  views,  and  Chd> 
tillon,  by  the  Col  de  Jon,  is  reached  as  soon  as  Yerrex  by 
the  Yal  de  Challant.  Arter  crossing  some  meadows  beyond 
Brussone,  the  road  winds  steeply  up  through  a  forest  of  pin^s 
and  larches,  and  then  opens  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pasturases  in  the  Alps  —  ih?  Col  de  Jop,  which  is  a  fine  greeo-^ 
sward,  Droad  and  luxuriant. 

On  reaching  the  descent  towards  the  Yal  d*Aosta  this 
beautiful  valley  is  seen  in  all  its  length,  from  Ch&tillon  to  the 
MoniWanjC;  not  traced  quite  to  the  base  of  the  latter,  for 
its  summit  only  is  seen  towering  over  the  lower  abutments 
Into  the  Yal  d'Aosta,  and  showine  a  glorious  termination  to 
Ibis  vast  and  beautiful  view,  which,  in  the  descent,  con- 
stantly varies.  A  series  of  steep  tourniquets  brings  the  ^tra- 
v6Uer  down  tp  the  forests  of  chestnut  and  :walnut-trees,  for 
which  the  Yal  d'Aosta  is  celebrated.  These  offer  to  him 
their  shade  and  soon  the  vines  and  figs  and  their  luxiiriant 
foliage  to  ^e  cool  and  refreshing  path  which  leads  through 
'the  village  and  baths  of  St.  Yincent,  and  the  valley  of  Aosta 
is  entered  at  oqe  of  its  finest  points  near  Cb&tillon. 

ROUT£  105. 

TOGOONA,  19  YAL  I>*08S0LA,  ^TO  YISP  IN  THE  VALA19,  BT 
nUB  PASS  OF  THB  VOKTB  MOAO,  AM>  THB  VAI^LET  Q^ 
SAAS. 

Yogogna  (Roi^te  59)  is  situated  in  the  plain  of  tbe  Yal 
.d'Osseila,  ajiostsbelow  Domod*Os$ola,  and  on  the  confiuehce 
of  tjtue  toirrent  of  the  A^iza  wi&  the  Toccia.  l^he  valley  of 
Aozasca  leads  .directly  up  to  the  Monte  Rosa ;  the  .y^tlage  of 
.llacMgnag«,  Mie  lughest  m  the  valley,  U  a  day's  journey  ttam 
TogOina;  theuce  the  pass  over  tbe  Moro,  and  by  the  valley 

19. 
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or  Saas  to  Yisp,  though  long  and  fatiguing,  may  be  ) 
plishcd  in  .another  day,  or  accommodation  may  be  found,  if 
necessary,  at  Stalden,  8  miles  short  of  the  whole  joamey. 

On  leaying  Yogogha,  a  road,  leading  directly  to  the  Val 
Anjasca,  lies  across  the  plain,  and  passes  by  the  Tillage  of 
Pic  di  M uliera,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  ascent  which  leads  to 
another  village  called  Cima  di  Uuliera;  these  are  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Anza. 

The  path  rises  high  on  the  steep  slopes  which  descend  to 
the  bed  of  the  Anza,  and  the  village  of  Castigtione  overhangs 
the  richly-wooded  sides  of  the  valley.  On  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  valley  the  vine  flourishes,  and  the  path  for  miles,  with 
little  interruption,  is  shadowed  by  trellices.  On  looking  back, 
the  views  of  the  Val  d*Ossola  are  beautiful,  and  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  luiuriant  vegetation  of  the  foreground.  The 
buildings,  especially  the  churches ,  are  still  Italian  in  charac- 
ter, and  sparkle  in  the  landscape ;  and  beyond  the  plain  of 
the  Val  d*Ossola  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from  the  La- 
go  Maggiore  bound  the  view. 

The  road  up  the  valley  is  scarcely  any  where  level.  The 
valley  is  remarkably  narrow,  and  the  path,  accommodated  to 
the  sinuosities  of  the  slopes,  is  carriecl  steeply  up  and  down, 
in  and  out,  but  offering  from  this  cause  an  infinite  variety  of 
sites,  whence  the  scenes  of  the  valley  are  beautifully  presen- 
ted :  its  sleep  sides,  however,  offer  few  spots  for  cultivation. 
Forest,  fruit-trees,  and  vines  enrich  the  whole  surface,  and  it 
is  only  on  reaching  high  spots  in  the  path  that  little  plains 
and  slopes  of  arable  and  pasturage,  and  village  spires  are  seen 
above  the  belts  of  forest  on  the  opposite  side,  and  these  again 
surmounted  by  the  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa  at  the  head  of  the 
valley. 

The  descent  to  the  village  of  Calasca  offers  beautiful  views, 
and  beyond  it  the  path  descends  to  the  banks  of  the  Ania, 
and  for  some  lime  borders  on  the  stream.  Here  the  flne 
cascade  of  the  Val  Bianca  bursts  out,  one  of  the  celebrated 
waterfalls  of  Piedmont.  Soon  after  the  valley  opens,  a  little 
above  the  Ponte  Grande,  where  a  single  arch  of  large  span 
and  sweeping  elevation,  crosses  the  Anza,  here  two  roads 
branch  off;  that  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  leads  to  B«- 
nio,  a  large  village  whence  paths  ascend  to  cross  the  moan- 
tains  into  the  Val  Sesia  (Route  104).  The  road  to  the  Monte 
Rosa  ascends  by  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  in  its  course  it 
skirts  the  village  of  St.  Carlo,  and  the  traveller  soon  tiUr 
arrives  at  Yanzone,  the  chief  place  in  the  Val  Anzasca,  and 
halfway  in  his  day's  journey  from  Vogogna  to  Macugnana. 

Above  Yanzone  the  same  beautiful  scenery  prevails,  and 
the  route  passes  through  many  villages,— among  them  Geppo 
Aforelli,  Campiole,  and  Morgen— to  an  abrui>l  and  narrow 
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^efil6  which  marks  a  distinction  between  the  valleys  of  An- 
zasca  and  Pesteraiia,  the  latter  l>eing  the  name  given  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  throu^h  which  the  Anza^flows,  from 
the  plain  of  Maeiignaga  to  the  deGle. 

The  beauiiftil  vaHey  of  Anzasca  has  been  describe*!  by 
Brockedon  in  his  *'  Excursions  in  the  Alps."  and  a  quota- 
tion from  that  work  will  put  the  reader,  and  the  traveller  in 
these  scenes,  In  possession  of  requisite  information  upon  this 
interesting  valley  and  its  inhabitants  :— 

'*  Afler  sketching  the  fine  view  of  Mont  Rosa  from  the  door 
of  the  auberge,  and  collecting  from  mine  liost  some  informa- 
tion for  my  day's  journey,  and  a  confirmation  of  my  guide's 
tO|M)graphy  in  the  names  of  the  places  which  we  had  passed, 
we  left  the  retired  little  plain  of  Macugnaga.  The  valley  soon 
narrowed  to  a  deep  glen ;  the  descent  was  rapid,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  gold  mines  of  Pesterana. 
There  is  an  El  Dorado  sound  in  this,  which  excites  high 
expectations;  but  there  is  no  more  appearance  of  it  than  in 
the  pavement  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  The  mines  are  ex- 
plored to  find  this  *  world*s  chief  mischief,'  combined,  in  very 
smail  proportions,  in  sulphate  of  iron ;  a  kilogramme  of  ore 
yielding,  by  the  process  of  amalgamation,  an  average  of  only 
six  grammes,  the  richest  ore  only  yielding'ten.  My  landlord 
at  Macugnaga  had  furnished  me  with  the  name  of  ProfesfV)r 
Fantonetti,  as  the  superintendent  of  the  mines,  and  as  the 
possessor  of  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  minerals  of  the 
valley. 

"  I  called  upon  this  gentleman  at  Pesterana,  and  received 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging  attentions  from  him.  He 
sent  a  servant  with  me  to  the  mills  on  the  Anza,  where  the 
ore  is  crushed,  and  to  the  mines;  and  directed  the  miners  to 
give  me  assistance  and  information.  The  first  was  readily 
ofl^red;  but  the  lest  was  useless,  as  1  could  not  understand  a 
syllable  of  their  jargon.  1  entered  the  mine  about  300  yards, 
by  an  adit  of  slight  ascent :  here  a  shaft  wai  sunk  about  60 
feet,  and  I  saw  several  miners  working  on  the  lower  vein  of 
the  ore.  The  quantity  raised  is  not  very  considerable.  Wo- 
men are  chiefly  employed  in  pounding  and  picking  the  ore, 
whence  it  passes  to  the  mills  of  granite,  in  which  it  is  ground 
^ind  prepared  for  amalgamation  :  the  final  process  is  in  the 
iiands  of  M.  Fantonetti  alone.  On  my  return  to  that  gentle- 
man's house,  he  pressed  me  to  take  refreshment,  and  gave  me 
some  specimens  of  the  ore  of  the  mines,  and  two  works 
which  he  had  written,— one  of  them,  on  the  mines  of  those 
valleys,  in  answer^tp  a  work  of  Rossini's,  at  Turin. 

*'  I  soon  after  crossed  the  Anza,  over  an  alpine  bridge,  and 
•eontlnued  to  ascend  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Nu- 
Rierous  adits  of  mines,  indicated  by  the  earth  and  stones 
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thrown  fk'oiu  them,  marked  the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  yailey,  who  are  nearly  all  miners.  The  mineral   riches 
of  these  mountains —iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold — are 
worked  at  short  distances  from  each  other ;  and  many  of  (b^ 
mirts  of  tbe  inferior  mctalsare  very  prod  uirtive.  The  distiDction 
.between  ihecontinuousvalleysof  Pesterana  and  A nzasca.  is 
strongly  marked  by  a  vast  mass  of  the  mountain,    which, 
,iiearly  closing  the  bottom  of  the  former  valley,  leaves  only  a 
deep  and  savage  gorge,  through  which  the  Anza  escapes  on 
ibe  left  side  into  the  Val  Anzasca.  The  path  over  this  mass 
leads  through  what  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  village, 
Morgen,  but  which  lies  in  a  spot  richly  wooded  by  magni- 
ficent chestnut>trees.  The  descent  into  the  Yal  Anzasca  is 
very  beautiful :  the  river  is  again  crossed,  over  a  fearful  bridge, 
immediately  below  the  deute  of  Pesterana ;    and  the  road 
continues  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  entirely  through  tbe 
valley.  The  first  village  in  the  Yal  Anzasca  isCampiole,  near 
Ceppo  Morelli ;  it  is  the  place  which  travellers  who  would 
avoid  the  valley  of  Macagnaga,  or  Pesterana,  would  arrive  at 
by  the  path  over  the  Mont  Moro.  The  descent,  my  guide  in- 
formed me,  is  longer  than  from  the  Macugnaga  pass:  but 
much  distance  is  gained  by  travellers  who  would  go  from  the 
valley  of  Saas  direct  to  the  Yal  A  nzasca.    Here  the  Piedmont- 
ese  dialect  began  to  prevail :  though  the  German  patois  of 
my  guide  was  understood  even  below  Yanzone. 

*'  The  immediate  scenery  of  the  upper  part  of  this  beautiful 
valley,  where  from  its  depth  the  lofty  mountains  were  hid 
from  my  view  reminded  me -of  some  of  the  sweetest  scenes  of 
Devonshire.  But  the  path  soon  rose  above  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  attained  a  considerable  elevation ;  and  I  per- 
ceived ihat,  except  in  a  fewjimited  spots  at  the  upper  iend  of 
the  valley,  and  here  and  there  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, there  was  no  land  4o  cultivate.  JSxtensive  forests  of 
chestnut  and  walnut-trees,  fine  in  form  and  rich  in  colour, 
clothed  the  hills  as  far  up  as  the  eye  could  perceive  them 
(except  where  lofty  and  distant  mountains  peered  above),  and 
descended  far  beneath  the  traveller's  path,  to  where  it  met 
the  opposite  slope,  scarcely  appearing  to  leave  room  enough 
for  tbe  river  to  struggle  through,  and  of  which  glimpses  were 
rarely  caught.  This  was  the  general  character  of  the  valley. 
From  a  chapel  at  Cimamorga,  in  the  road  near  Ceppo  Mor^lIi, 
there  is  a  very  striking  view ;  in  it  all  the  beautiful  charac- 
teristics of  the  scenery  seemed  to  be  assembled— the  riyer  far 
beneath  struggling  through  its  narrow  bed ;  the  majestic 
forests,  which  clothed  the  tpountain  sides,  among  yihkh  was 
sometimes  seen  a  village  church  or  group  of  cottages;  and  the 
vista  towards  tne  Alps  terminated  by  the  vast  and  beautiful 
eaks  of  Monte  Rosa. 
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"  I  was  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
or  this  valley.     I  rarely  saw  a  plain  woman :  their  beautiful 
faces  and  fine  forms,  their  look  of  cheerfulness  and  independ- 
ence, and  what   in  piedmont  was  more  regiarkable,  their 
extreme  cleanliness,  continually  arrested  attention.    Their 
costume  was  peculiar,  but  pleasing  :  the  hair  braided ;  a  vest 
fitted  to  the  form,  and  buttoned  high,  over  which  was  another, 
usually  embroidered  and  left  open ;  beneath,  a  silk  or  other 
cincture  round  the  waist,  and  a  petticoat  reaching  half-way 
down  I  he  legs  :  the  feet  generally  bare;  the  sleeves  of  the 
chemise  loose,  full,  and  white  as  the  snow  of  their  mountains; 
with  faces,  hands,  and  feet,  cleaner  than  those  of  any  other 
peasantry  that  I  ever  saw.   Sometimes  I  observed  a  loose  coat, 
like  that  of  the  modern  Greek,  worn  over  their  usual  dress, 
as  if  going  on  a  distant  visit.  Naked  feet  are  rarely  seen  with- 
out the  concomitants  of  filth  and  beggary,  and  among  such 
persons  a  large  proportion  of  the  gummy;  but  here  the  feet, 
ankles,  and  legs,  were  models  for  the  artist;  and  my  admira- 
tion as  a  painter  was  demanded,  in  observing  the  elegant  form 
and  graceful  appearance  of  one  particularly  beautiful  young 

girl,  near  St.  Carlo,  who  was  bearing  a  vessel  of  oil  on  her 
ead  to  the  mines.  All  this  I  suppose  will  appear  rodomontade 
to  those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the  ugliness,  filth,  and 
wretchedness   of  the  general  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont;  but  another  fact  will  support  the  claims  of  the 
Anzascans  to  distinguished  superiority.    I  did  not  see  nor 
hear  of  a  goitre  or  crdtin  in  my  day*s  journey  of  twenty-five 
miles  through  the  valley— a  strong  confirmation  of  the  opi- 
nions always  given  to  my  inquiries  by  mountaineers  them- 
selves, that  the  fiUh]^  habits  of  a  people  are  the  primary  causes 
of  goitres  and  cretinism;  it  is  thus  induced  in  the  community 
of  those  afflicted  by  the  dreadful  scourge,  becomes  hereditary, 
and  can  only  be  removed  by  a  change  of  habits  in  two  or  three 
generations.    This  valley  differs  not  in  the  local  causes,  often 
cited  as  productive  of  cretinism,  from  other  valleys  which  are 
marked  by  this  scourge.    The  waters  of  the  Anza  flow  from 
the  glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa  as  those  of  the  Doire  descend  from 
Mont  Blanc,  and  both  are  drank  by  the  inhabitants.    The 
proportions  of  labour,  and  the  burdens  borne,  are  at  least 
^qual  in  the  Yal  Anza$ca ;  the  degree  of  elevation  and  moist- 
nre  is  similar;  and  it  is  parallel  with  those  valleys  which  are 
the  most  remarkable  for  this  curse,  the  Yalais  and  the  Tal 
d'Aosta. 

<'  The  Anzascans  are  aware  that  they  have  a  reputation  for 
cleanliness  and  beauty,  and  they  are  justly  proud  of  it. 
Whilst  I  was  taking  refreshment  at  Tanzone,  the  principal 
town  in  the  valley,  I  mentioned  to  the  innkeeper  (rather,  a 
sort  of  keeper  of  a  chandlers  shop)  the  impression  which  the 
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people  of  the  valley  had  made  upon  tne.  He  scemeii  dclightrif 
at  my  having  noticed  the  fine  women  and  iheir  cleanliness, 
and  said  that  what  I  had  seen  was  not  sufficient  to  do  ihem 
Justice:  '  Come/ said  he,  *  into  our  valley  at  a  Testa ;  see  our 
wonfen  on  Sunday  neit  at  St.  Carlo,  tbe  village  berow  there, 
which  you  see  in  the  valley;  all  the  world  will  be  there:  in 
Upper  ValSesia  they  boast  of  their  women,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  com  pared  to  ours/  I  spoke  again  of  their  cleanliness ;  he 
said,  *Our  women  pride  themselves  upon  the  quantity,  the  fine- 
ness, and,  above  all,  the  whiteness  of  their  linen ;  and  they 
are  so  scrupulously  dean  in  their  persons,  that  (I  must  use  his 
own  energetic  expression )  il  est  phts  facile  de  trouver  tme 
tnouehe  blanche  dans  cette  vallee  qu'une  vermine.* 

'*I  had  not  observed  any  beggars  in  the  valley;   and  there 
was  no  appearance  of  poverty  :  mine  host  said,  that  the 

f[reat  industry  of  the  Anzascans  enabled  them  to  establish 
Unds  for   their  poor,   which  prevented  their   wants,  and 
restrained  their  begging.    Those  who  could  not  work  were 
assisted,  and  those  who  could,  were  not  permitted  to  be  idle. 
**  Some  time  before  we  arrived  at  Castiglione  a  man  had 
Joined  us,  whose  French  was  a  relief  to  me  from  the  silence 
of  nearly   all  but  gesture  which  my  guide's  patois  imposed 
upon  me.    He  relieved  Jan,  my  guide,  by  good-naturedly 
carrying  his  burden,  and  was  persuaded,  with  difficulty,  to 
partake  of  some  excellent  wine  of  the  valley,  which  we  pro- 
cured at  Castiglione.     He  mentioned  his  intention  of  going 
to  the  Valteline.   I  picked  up  another  copapanion,  in  a  young 
man  of  respectable  appearance  going  to  Muliera;  from  him 
I  received  much  information,  as  we  walked  together,  about 
journeys  around  Mont  Rosa,  and  intelligence  of  the  places 
and  objects  en  route.    It  was  evening  when  we  reached  Cima 
de  Muliera,  whence  the  descent  is  very  rapid  by  a  zigzag 
paved  road  to  Pie  de  Muliera,   which  he  kindly  walked 
through,  to  put  me  in  the  right  road  across  the  valley  to 
Yogogna.    He  pointed  out  a  house  in  passing  through  Pie  de 
Muliera,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  superintendent  of  the 
gold  mines,  who  had  fantastically  displayed  his  riches,  or  his 
occupation,  by  gilding  the  balconies^  railing,  ai]d  other  iron- 
work of  his  residence.    I  think  I  can  perceive  in  the  Yal 
Anzasca  the  location  of  the  Ictymuli,  whose  gold  mines  were 
so  extensively  wrought,  that  Pliny  says  a  law  existed  among 
them  which  forbad  their  employing  more  than.  5000  moi. 
D'Anville  and  Cluverius  place  the  Ictymuli  at  the  head  of  the 
Val  Sesia :  it  has  always  been^  a  subject  of  difficulty  with 
ancient  geographers;  but  here,  where,  and  where  only  in 
Piedmont^  gold  is  still  raised,   the  name  of  the  Ictymuli  may 
be  traced  in  the  villages  of  Cima  de  J^uUera  and  Pie  de 
Muliera,  at  ihe  entrance  to  the  valley  where  the  mines  auc 
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forked,  and  where  yet,  at  the  latter  place,  ihc  receiver  of  the 
metal  resides.  This  admitted,  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  ancient  pass  of  the  Moro  may  be  accounted  for ;  its  anti- 
quity, and  the  excellence  of  what  remains  of  it,  cacms  it 
back  to  a  remote  period,  as  a  line  of  intercourse,  at  ieastt 
coeval  with  that  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

"My  recollections  of  the  scenes  which  I  have  passed 
through  in  the  last  three  days,  from  Yisp  to  Yogogna,  induce 
me  to  think  this  pass  the  most  wild,  interesting,  and  beau- 
tiful that  I  have  yet  made;  and  the  Ydl  Anzasca  I  have  dis* 
tinguished  in  my  mind  as  the  happy  valley,  not  only^  for  the 
blessings  which  its  inhabitants  possess,  bift  the  evils  which 
they  appear  to  have  avoided,  and  which  have  rendered  even 
the  presence  of  priests  unnecessary,  —  at  least  I  saw  none; 
nor  did  I,  during  my  descent  through  the  Valley,  from  Ufa- 
cugnaga  to  Pie  de  Muliera,  meet  or  see  a  soldier,  a  dOuanier. 
or  a  beggar  — a  goitre  or  a  cretin." 

At  Macugnaga,  an  inn,  which  may  be  endured  by  an 
alpine  traveller,  and  which  may  subdue  an  alpine  appetite, 
offers  all  its  bad  accommodations  with  so  much  civility,  as 
almost  to  reconcile  the  traveller  to  disgust,  starvation,  and 
want  of  rest.  Myriads  of  fleas,  and  nondescript  food  do  not 
promise  well  for  rest  and  refreshment;  but  the  little  host  who 
keeps  the  inn — of  whom  iEIsop  was  the  prototype— boasts  of 
his  having  studied  the  cuisine  at  Lyons ;  he  seems  to  have 
fitted  himself  for  the  service  of  Harpagon.  Still  the  inn  may 
be  endured,  for  the  sake  of  the  palace  of  ns^ture  in  which  It 
is  placed. 

There  is  no  scene  in  the  Alps  surpassing  the  appearance  ot 
Monte  Rosa  from  Macugnaga ;  at  least  it  is  better  seen,  than 
Mont  Blanc  is  seen  atChamouny;  from  its  loft^iest  peaks  to  its 
base  in  the  plain  of  Macugnaga,  its  vast  masses  are  spread  out 
before  the  observer.  Its  deep  rifts  are  marked  by  lines  of  snow^ 
and. glaciers  which  stream  from  its  summit  to  the  vauU.  of  ice 
whence  issues  the  torrent  of  Anza.  The  bases « f  ihe  laters|] 
mountains  are  clothed  with  dark  forests  of  fir  rnd  larch,  and 
the  whole  scene  gives  an  impression  of  immenisiy,  and  excites 
the  most  sublime  emotion. 

The  little  plain  of  Macugnaga  is  the  arena  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, of  which  more  than  three  sides  are  inclosed  by 
«norinoirs  mountains.  On  the  left  is  observed  the  pass  which 
leads  over  the  Mont  Turloz  to  Alagna  and  the  Yal  Sesia 
<RoAte  lOi.),  thence,  sweepiiTg  round  to  the  right,  thc*eye 
marks  the  Pizzi  Bianca,  which  mingles  with  the  prodigious 
masses  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  passes  on  to  the  Gima  de.  Jazi, 
'  and  the  Col  of  the  Monte  Moro,  a  panorama  ofunnatebed 
grandeur.  The  plain  of  Macugnaga— a  league  long,  and  half 
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a  league  wide— is  a  luxurianl  meadow,  which  produces  aban- 
daiice  of  food  and  fodder  for  the  calilc:  there  are  many  /itile 
hamlets  in  it,  acme  almost  touching  the  glaciers.  The  churcb 
of  Macugnaga  is  a  buildins  of  more  striking  appearance  and 
richer  in  its  decorations  than  one  would  expect  to  find  io 
in  such  a  situation. 

.  The  defile  below  Pesterana  divides  not  only  the  valley  of 
Pe«terana  from  ihat  of  Anzasca,  but  even  the  language  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  Yal  Pesterana  and  the  plain  of  Ma- 
cugnaga German  alone  is  spoken,  as  in  the  other  hi^h  valleys 
which  commence  in  the  deep  rifls  of  Monte  Bosa;  while  in 
the  Yal  Anzasca  the  language  is  Piedmontese  and  Italian. 

The  ascent  to  the  pass  of  the  Moro  is  very  abrupt,  and  the 
traveller  rises  rapidly  above  the  little  plain  and  village  of 
Macugnaga.  The  path  lies  at  first  through  a  straggling  fbrest, 
but  the  Alps  or  pasturages  are  soon  attained,  and  the  scene 
thence  presented  is  most  inagpificent— all  the  masses  of  this 
glorious  mountain  are  open  to  his  view,  from  its  peaks  still 
thousands  of  feet  above  him  to  tl^e  basin  of  Macugnaga,  now 
thousands  of  feet  below.  Such  a  scene  cannot  be  conceived, 
and  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  From  the  high  pas- 
turages  the  path  traverses  a  stony  and  barren  slope  to  the 
snow  and  glaciers,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross.  On  the 
summit,  amidst  a  heap  of  stones,  a  cross  is  placed,  and  the 
traveller  looks  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  to- 
wards the  valleys,  and  into  a  scene  of  sterility  which  has  no 
.relief. 

Before  descending  towards  the  valley  of  Saas  it  is  desirable 
to  walk  along  the  crest  of  the  Moro  to  the  right,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  where,  mounting  some  rocks,  a  glorious 
view  offers ,  itself;  extending  over  the  valley  of  Anzasca  and 
Antrona,  to  the  plains  of  Italy  and  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  even 
to  its  subsidence  in  the  distant  Tyrol.  The  traveller  who,  in 
going  from  Yisp  by  the,  Moro,  wishes  to  shorten  his  route 
end  avoid  Macugnaga,  may  from  ihp  summit  of  the  Moro 
descend  to  Campiole  in  the  Yal  Anzasca  by  a  tolerable  path, 
but  he  would  lose  the  finiest  views  of  the  Monte  Bosa. 

The  summit  of  the  pass  of  the  Monte  Moro  is  9100  English 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  4  or  5  hours  are  required  to  attain  it 
from  Macugnaga.  The  descent  is]at  first  difficult  on  the  north- 
ern slope  of  the  snow,  but  on^  soon  reacl^s  an  ancient 
paved  road  which  has  been  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pices, and  fearfully  overhangs  a  deep  hollow  into  which  the 
glaciers  which  stream  down  from  the  sui^oundtng  pe^ks 
seem  to  be  poured.  The  spot  is  one  of  the  mos^  desolate  in 
the  Alps.  Soon  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  very  steep  narro^ir 
«lope  of  snow,  which  stretches  down,  below  where  it  tra- 
verses the  ppth,  at  least  .WO  feet;  here  a  shu  would  be  fatal, 
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but  the  guides  trudge  across  it,  laden  yM\\h  tlie  travelferii* 
liipgage,  «s  if  tbe  thought  never  occurred  to  them  that  it 
i^as  possible  to  slip  and  Tall  into  the  deep  and  Tearfuf  gulf. 
At  length  the  paved  road  is  left,  and  no  vestige  can  be  traced 
or  it  —  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  masses  which  have  fallen 
from  the  precipices  above. 

The  path  now  winds  down  the  va^t  talus  formed  by  these 
re{)eated  falls  of  rocks,  to  reach  the  scanty  herbage  of  th« 
highest  pasturages.  From  below  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any 
])aih,  or  even  in  what  direction  the  path  lies,  by  which  the 
descent  has  been  made  ;  yet  it  is  not  a  century  since  that  this 
was  the  road  by  which  the  courier  from  Piedmont  to  the 
Valal^  regularly* passed. 

Tbe  pass  of  the  Moro,  and  another  across  the  glaciers  on 
tbe  right  into  the  Yal  Antrona,  are  mentioned  in  an  old  re- 
cord of  the  date  of  14i0,  as  "  fort  vieux  passages,*'  and  great 
ex|)enses  were  incurred  in  172i  and  again  in  1700  in  the 
endeavour  to  restore  them  in^  order  to  facilitate  the  con-- 
veyance  of  salt  and  other  articles  of  commerce,  but  the  new 
repairs  were  soon  destroyed  by  avalanches.  As  passes  for 
commercial  objects  they  are  superseded  by  the  SImplon,  and 
they  are  now  only  traversed  by  the  smuggler,  or  the  peasant 
who  deispises  the  danger  or  diflQculty  if  he  Qnd  it  the  shortest 
path  to  a  fair  or  a  fbsta. 

Amidst  the  desolation  of  the  spot,  upon  which  the  tra* 
Teller  who  has  crossed  the  Moro  Orst  feels  himseif  safe,  he 
finds  the  alpine  Ranunculus,  Gentianella,  and  other  mountain 
flowers;  but  the  debris  of  fallen  mountains,  and  tbe  enormous 
glaciers  which  surround  him,  give  a  fearful  impression  of 
desolation.  In  an  hour,  however,  he  reaches  the  chalets  of 
l>l!«tel,  and  here  he  can  get  such  refreshments  as  excellent 
milk,  cheese,  and  eggs. 

The  traveller  who  leaves  the  Yalais  to  cross  the  Moro  and 
descend  upon  Macugnaga,  naturally  seeks  the  enjoyment  of 
the  magnificent  scene  of  Mont^  Rosa,  as  it  bursts  upon  the 
observer  on  the  Moro.  To  obtain  this  it  is  necessary  to  reach 
the  chakls  of  Dlstel  from  Visp.  of  easy  accomplishment  in  a 
day,  in  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  the'Moro  by  9or  tOo'clock, 
before  the  mists  of  the  valley  rise  and  obscure  the  moun- 
liiih;  for  by  midday,  even  in  fine  weather,  the  Monte  Rosa 
is  often  so  belted  by  light  clouds,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the 
view  is  withheVl  from  all  but  those  who  will  exert  themselYes 
to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  the  scene. 

From  Distel  a  difficult  path  crosses  the  mountains  in  the 

Val  Antrona,  a  valley  that  debouches  into  the  Yal  dOssola. 

Soon  afldr  quitting  the  dhalets,  the  path  leads  down  to  a 

dreary  lake  formed  by  th^  melting  of  the  giaciers^a  great 

glacier  in  fact  dams  the  valley,  and  th^e  waters  accumnlate 
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within  it.  From  the  lower  end  or  the  lake  the  view  of  lh<^ 
northern  side  oC  the  Ciiiia  de  Jazi.aiid  some  of  the  |>eaks  4if 
the  Jlloiite  Hosa,  offer  a  scene  ot  savage  sublimity.  It  is 
necessary  lo  skirl  the  dam  of  ice  and  descend  below  it — an 
aflfair  of  some  difficulty;  how  the  cattle  are  made  to  ascend 
and  traverse  il,  which  they  must  do  to  reach  their  pastarages, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  From  below,  this  barrier  of  ire 
appears  so  elTectually  to  close  the  valley,  that  ii  is  impossible 
to  imagine  that  any  accessible  alp  lies  above  it. 

From  this  barrier  the  path  lies  down  the  valley,  still  sterile 
and  filled  with  rocks  and  stones ;  the  Rhododendron,  however, 
and  a  little  brushwood  give  evidence  of  improved  vegetation. 
About  an  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  the  village  of  All* 
inengal.  From  this  village  a  path  crosses  the  mountains  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  leads  to  Antrona;  and  on  the  west  another 
path  leads  over  snows  and  glaciers  to  Zermatt  in  the  valley 
of  St.  Nicolas.  This  presents  a  terrific  appearance,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  without  danger,  though  the  traveller  must  bean 
hour  and  half  on  the  glaciers. 

Neither  of  these  paths  are  indicated  by  Keller,  whilst  those 
laid  down  in  his  map  from  Eringerthal  and  £infischthal,bet-r 
ween  the  Valais  and  Piedmont,  have  no  existence  but  in  his  map. 

About  an  hour  below  Atlmengal,  lies  the  village  of  Mien. 
]Pelo;e  reaching  it,  larches  and  pines  are  passed,  but  they  are 
stunted  from  their  great  elevation.  After  crossing  a  little 
plain,  a  rugged  path  leads  down  by  a  hamlet^  aikd  the  tra-r 
veller  passes  under  Mont  F^e,  whose  bright  snows  rising  above 
a  forest  of  pines  give  a  singularly  beautiful  appearance  to  the 
mountain.  Soon  after  he  arrives  at  the  little  plain  and  vil- 
lage of  Saas,  the  principal  commune  of  the  valley.  Formerly 
ihe  traveller's  only  place  of  refi^ge  was  the  house  of  the  cur<$, 
now  an  auberge  offers  its  independent  welcome;  and  Alorits 
jEurbriiken,  the  innkeeper,  is  one  of  the  best  guides  in  the 
valley  to  the  passes  and  objects  of  interest  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. A  very  interesting  account  was  lately  published  at 
Geneva  by  Marc  Viridet.  of  a  hazardous  e]|cursion  made  by 
hitn  and  two  friends,  under  the  guidance  of  Morit^E,  across 
the  Roth-horn  and  the  glaciers  of  the  Fletschorn  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Simpldn. 

The  plain  of  Saas  is  beautiful  amidst  the  wild  scenery 
which  surrounds  it;  it  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  its  verdant 
meadows  are  refreshing  to  look  upon  after  tb^  sterility  of  the 
upper  valley  and  the  pass  of  the  Moro. 

Immediately  below  the  plain  of  Saas  the  valley  becomes  a 
defile,  and  rocks  in  the  wildest  disorder  mark  the  desolating 
effect  of  winter  upon  the  precipices  which  bound  the  valley. 
Some  magnificent  cataracts  pour  their  unregarded  volumes  of 
water  into  this  deep  and  desolate  ravine— which  in  other 
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situations  i^ould  divide  cclpbrity  witli  ilie  finest  rails  in 
Switzerland.  The  torrent  of  the  Siias  is  often  traferscd  in 
the  descent,  over  bridges  which  tremble  under  the  weight  of 
the  traveller,  especially  if  he  be  on  a  mule,  for  this  valley  is 
accessible  to  nrrales  even  to  the  glaciers  of  the  Moro  above  the 
chalets  of  Distel. 

Thd  valley  of  Saas  is  formed  of  a  succession  of  ravines  and 
Kule  plains.  About  two  hours  below  Saas,  and  below  a 
rugged  path  in  a  narrow  deGle,  the  little  plain  of  Aballa 
opens  and  presents  its  village  and  church,  amidst  meadows, 
f^ardens,  and  other  evidence  of  a  lower  region  and  more 
favoured  vegetation.  Below  Abalia  the  valley  becomes  again 
a  gorge  of  the  wildest  character;  and  in  the  two  hours  re- 
quired from  Aballa  to  Stalden  the  path  lies  almost  continually 
amidst  scenes  nowhere  surpassed  in  the  Alps  for  the  savage 
Wildness  of  their  character.  How  dingerous  it  has  been  to 
travellers,  crushed  by  rocks  that  have  fallen  from  above,  or 
who  have  fallen  over  the  precipices,  along  which  the  path  is 
carried  on  the  side  of  the  ravine,  into  the  black  gulf  below,  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  crosses  stuck  in  places  of  danger — 
more  than  150  ef  these  are  placed  between  Saas  and  Stalden ; 
they  mark  where  life  has  been  lost.  The  initials  of  the 
victims,  the  date  of  the  accident,  and  the  P.  P.  N. ,  priez  pour 
nou$,  are  cut  on  the  cross,  and  ask  the  prayers  for  their  souls, 
•f  (he  passengers. 

**  The  valley  of  Saas,'*  says  Brockedon ,  "  is  the  narrowest 
that  1  have  yet  passed  in  Switzerland ;  the  sides  were  exces- 
sively steepvand  temiinated  in  a  deep,  narrow  bed,  through 
which  the  river  tore  its  foaming  way.  I  had  to  cross  it  three 
times,  and  over  bridges  so  ill  constructed,  with  only  a  few 
pines  laid  across,  that  to  me,  who  had  been  rather  inured  to 
such  places,  the  sensation  of  crossing  on  a  mule  was  horrible; 
the  planks  moved  loosely  under  the  animal's  feet,  and  the 
whole  fabric  shook  as  if  an  infant  could  have  overthrown  it. 
Some  bridges  in  the  valley  are  at  fearful  heights  above  the 
torrent:  one  of  these,  which  I  sketched,  about  two  miles 
above  Staldien,  serves  for  communication  between  somecot^ 
tflges  and  the  opposite  mountain.  Its  height  above  the  water 
is  from  SOO  to  300  feet;  and  the  cottages  are  so  placed  on  the 
cliff,  that  a  Kne  dropl  from  them  would  hang  far  over  the 
torrent  on  the  other  side.  I  have  no  where  else  seen  such 
rugged  wildness;  the  huge  old  larches  which  overhung  the 
deep  gorges  of  the  river  were  of  immense  size,  and  their  giant 
Hmbs  and  roots,  thrown  about  in  a  savage  grandeur,  were 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  surrounding  sttenery.  The 
ravine  slopes  steeply  to  the  torrent  from  Stalden  to  Saas, 
except  at  the  little  plain  of  Aballa  ,">  and  the  small  quantiU^ 
ef  barley  raised,  ia  grown  in  such  djiBcuIt  situations,  thatone 
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wundcrs  Ihat  the  labour  is  not  an  obstacle  to  any  attempt  to 
culiivate  it/' 

Immediately  before  arriving  at  Stalden  >  the  torreot  of  the 
Saas,  and  that  of  the  Matter,  or  St.  Nicolas  valley,  meet  and 
rush  with  fury  through  the  lofty  arch  of  an  alpine  stone  bridge: 
from  which  the  scene  is  very  grand. 

A  little  belbw  the  confluence,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  the  village  of  Stalden  is  sitoated:  here  there  is  a  decent 
inn,  where  the  traveller  may  find  accommodation  and  rest,  if 
the  two  hours,  yet  necessary  for  reaching  Yisp  in  the  Yalais, 
should  add  too  much  to  his  day's  fatigue.  Stalden  is  about  8 
miles  from  Visp.  After  the  belles  f^orreurs  oT  the  valley  of 
Saas,  the  scenery  below  Stalden  is  tame.  At  Yisp  (Route  59.) 
there  are  two  or  three  tolerable  inns,  and  ihe  village  offers 
many  picturesque  points  of  view:  the  snowy  peaks  observed 
to  bound  the  view  on  looking  up  the  valley  from  the  bridge, 
is  generally  pointed  out  as  Monte  Rosa,  but  the  "-  queen  of 
the  Alps  "  cannot  be  seen  from  Yisp.  Those  peaks  are  on 
the  mountain  of  Saas,  Vhich  divides  the  valley  of  Saas  and 
St.  Nicolas,  and  overhang  the  glaciers  which  are  crossed  in 
going  from  Alimengal  toZermattby  the  path  already  men- 
tioned. 

ROUTE  t(m. 

VISP  TO  CHATILLOIf  IN  THE  VAL  D*AOSTA,  BT  THE  PASS  OF 
THE    MONT   CERVIN. 

The  first  eight  miles  of  this  route  takes  the  traveller  back 
to  Stalden,  whence,  ascending  by  the  road  on  the  right  with- 
out crossing  the  torrent,  he  enters  the  Matterthal  or  valley  of 
St.  Nicolas.  The  road  is  carried  along  the  sleep  slope  of  the 
side  of  the  ipountain  which  bounds  and  narrows  the  valley, 
where  the  furious  torrent  which  descends  from  Zertnatt  foams 
in  its  deep  course  far  below  the  path  of  the  traveller.  The 
vast  buttress  which,  resting  against  Monte  Rosa,  stretches 
down  towards  the  Yalais,  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Saas  from 
that  of  St.  Nicolas,  terminates  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  through  these  valleys.  The  slope  at  the  conflu^ 
ence  is  richly  wooded,  and  among  its  forests  and  pasturages, 
the  village  of  Grenchen  is  seen  on  the  left,  in  the  valley  or 
St.  Nicolas ;  it  is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Thomas 
Platter,  the  reformer,  who  was  a  physician  of  Basle.  This 
village  the  guides  rarely  fail  to  point  out. 

The  route  to  St.  Nicolas  is  not  so  fearfully  savage  as  the 
path  up  the  valley  of  Saas,  though,  but  for  the  immediate 
comparison^,  the  Yal  St  Nicolas  is  wild  enough  to  satisfy  a 
lover  of  alpine  scenes.  In  two  hours  the  traveller  frdm  Stal- 
den reaches  tlie  village  of  St.  Nicolas,  the  chief  place  in  the 
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valley  \  it  is  agreeably  sitaated  amidst  the  orchards  and  fo- 
rests Vhtch  enrich  its  immediate  vicinity :  the  house  of  the 
curd  is  usually  resorted  to  by  strangers,  and  his  hospitality 
never  fails. 

The  Joilrney  to  Zermatt  from  Yisp  is  a  short  one  of  nine 
hours  only,  and  St.  Nicolas  is  about  half  way.  Starting  at 
a  very  early  hour  from  Yisp,  the  traveller  might  cross  the 
glaciers  of  the  Cervin  on  the  same  day,  and  reach  the  chalets 
of  Brieul :  but  it  is  a  wiser  course  to  start  in  the  morning 
from  Zermatt,  cross  the  glaciers^  and  reach  the  Yal  d'Aosta 
at  GhHtillon  the  same  evening,  that  is,  supposing  the  effort 
•f  the  traveller  be  to  reach  ChUtillon  from  Visp  in  two  days: 
the  more  frequent  practice,  however,  is  to  go  to  Zermatt  on 
the  first  day,  to  Yal  Tournanche  on  the  second,  and  Chatillon 
on  the  third. 

Above  St.  Nicolas  the  valley  becomes  much  narrower,  and 
the  path  in  many  places  carried  along  a  sleep  slope  where  a 
slip  would  hurry  the  unfortunate  passenger  to  his  certain 
destruction.    The  valley  widens  before  arriving  at  Herbug- 

ten,  and  passes  near  a  fine  glacier  which  descends  from  the 
challhorn.  The  next  village  above  Herbrigen  is  Randa, 
and  about  an  hour  higher  up  is  a  larger  village— Tesch,-— 
where,  if  foul  weather  should  overtake  the  traveller,  he  has 
little  chance  of  comfort ;  the  few  unfortunates  who  have  staid 
here  have  lert  their  malediction  upon  its  dirty  and  miserable 
accommodation. 

At  Zermatt,  two  hours  further,  the  house  of  the  cure  of- 
fers its  hospitalities,  and  a  worthier  host  than  Jean  Francois 
de  la  Costa  cannot  be  found.  In  the  little  plain  of  Zermatt, 
situate  amidst  the  grandest  scenery  of  nature,  surrounded  by 
forests  of  pines  and  vast  glaciers,  is  placed,  with  its  iteat 
ehurch,  this  elevated  and  retired  village,  with  more  cleannesii 
and  comfort  among  its  inhabitants,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  places  of  greater  pretensions  :  this  has  perhaps  been 
effected  by  the  influx  or.  strangers,  for  many  mineralogists, 
botanists,  and  entomologists,  come  here  to  collect  rich  har- 
vests in  the  neighbourhood.  The  intercourse  with  the  Yal 
d'Aosta  by  the  Mout  Cenrin  is  not  frequent  enough  to  pro- 
duce such  effect  upon  the  manners  and  character  of  the  in- 
habitants,—the  eiampls  of  the  worthy  cw6  may  however 
have  done  much.  Here  many  days  may  be  spent  in  excur-r 
sions  to  the  glaciers  and  points  of  view  with  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood abounds,  and  to  which  many  ot  the  Inhabitants  are 
excellent  guides. 

From  Zermatt,  a  path  already  adverted  to  leads  to  the  val- 
ley of  Saas,  and  ahothier— rarely  used  except  by  the  boldest 
mountaineer^— lies  direetly  across  the  glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa, 
by  a  course  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ar^e-blanche^  to  Ma- 
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cugnaga;  ibis  pass  is  better  known  by  its  Gannan  appella- 
tion, Weissen  Thor.     The  distance  from  Zermatt^  to  M»- 
cugnaga  by  this  pass  is  twelve  hours,  and  its  highest  point 
exceeds  13,000  English  feet. 

Bat  the  grand  object  of  a  visit  to  Zermatt  is  the  Mont 
Cervin,  which,  from  the  village,  is  seen  to  rise  in  singular 
beauty  and  magnificenqc  against  the  sky,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
and  more  than  4000  feet  of  elevation  above  the  bed  of  ice 
from  which  it  seems  to  spring.  In  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Alps  not  one  object  offers  so  striking  an  appearance  as  this 
remarkable  mountain,  which  lifts  itself  from  an  otherwise 
unbroken  line  of  glacier,  which  is  more  than  11,000  Eoglish 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  this  scene  alone  would  repay 
the  trouble  of  a  visit  to  ZermaU  from  Yisp. 

There  is  some  confusion  produced  by  names  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  states,  each  language  giving  its  own  :  thus  the  Mont 
Cervin  in  French  is  the  Monte  Silvio  in  Italian,  and  the  Mat- 
terhorn  in  German;  and  the  village  of  Zermatt  isknownn  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  mountain  as  Praborgne. 

When  the  traveller  in  the  Alps  receives  the  hospitality  of 
the  curis  of  retired  villages,  where  there  are  no  inns,  it  is 
usual  to  leave  with  the  housekeeper,  or  for  her,  a  donation, 
which  it  is  just  should  at  least  equal  the  cost  of  such  accom- 
modation at  an  inn ;  the  Ux  would  otherwise  be  heavy  upon 
the  limited  means  of  the  host,  and  kindness  and  attention  is 
thus  insured  to  future  travellers. 

There  is  another  cluster  of  huts  and  granges  called  Zmatt, 
still  further  up  the  little  plain  of  Zermatt ;  it  lies  close  to  the 
glaciers  of  the  Breithorn,  but  is  passed  on  the  left  by  the  tra- 
veller who  approaches  the  Cervin.  About  an  hour  above 
Zermatt  the  path  abruptly  ends  in  a  deep  rift  jn  the  moun- 
tain, in  the  depths  of  which  the  torrents  from  the  glaciers  of 
the  Cervin  are  seen  to  struggle  and  force  their  way  Into  the 
valley  of  Zermatt.  A  path  has  been  cut  put  of  the  overhanging 
rock  to  reach  a  wild  alpine  bridge  by  which  the  torrent  is 
crossed^  and  the  ascent  to  the  Cervin  abruptly  commences  by 
a  path  which  passes  by  some  granges  and  up  a  rugged  course 
through  a  pine  forest,  in  which,  however,  it  docs  not  long 
continue,  but  enters  upon  some  scanty  pasturages  enamelled 
with  flowers,  and  making  a  considerable  deiour  to  the  right, 
soon  leaves  the  traveller  to  wander  up  a  trackless  course  of 
loose  schist,  sodden  with  the  waters  from  the  glaciers.  Often 
it  is  necessary  to  traverse  deep  watercourses  cut  by  the  streams,, 
and  this  fatiguing  ascent  offers  little  variety  until  he  reach 
the  glaciers;  and  this  is  only  after  a  fatiguing  march  of /our 
hours  from  Zermatt,  and  two  long  hours  to  reach  the  summit 
are  stlU  required  on  the  glaciersr-wjiich  are  free  from  danger,, 
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m      Though  deep  rtfts  on  the  left,  point  out  the  risk  of  deviating 
X       from  the  true  course. 

M  From  the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  exceeds  11,000  En- 

glish feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  scene  around  is  one 
,  ]  uf  extraordinary  magnificence ;  the  eye  wanders  over  a  vast 
.|.  intervening  country  to  the  Bernese  Alps,  sweeps  round  by 
rj  the  Breithorn  and.Monle  Rosa,  looks  down  upon  a  thousand 
rx  pe^ks  towards  Piedmont,  and  rests  upon  the  wonder  of  (he 
7  Alps,  the  pinnacle  of  rock  in  immediate  proximity— the  Ccrviit 
/.  — whose  peak  is  15,300  English  feet  above  the  sea.  During 
,t  the  ascent  this  glorious  object— the  motive  for  his  journey, 
i*;  the  reward  of  his  exertion— is  constantly  before  the  tourist. 
i^  On  the  actual  crest  there  is  some  bare  rock,  and  a  tittle 

space  so  exposed  that  the  snow  cannot  rest  upon  it.    Here 
Saussure  remained  three  days  with  his  son  and  attendants 
engaged  in  experiments  at  this  elevation.    Traces  of  the  rude 
^       cabins  in  which  they  sheltered  slill  exist,  and  also  of  a  re- 
^        doubt  thrown  up  three  centuries  ago  by  the  Yalaisans,.  and 
*        known  by  the  name  of  Fort  St.  Th^odule  :  it  never  could 
have  been  intended  for  serious  defence  but  placed  there  with 
\i        a  silly  military  swagger,  of  which  the  Swiss  w^re  at  that  time 
i        fond,  to  mark  what  they  claimed  as  their  frontier— the  crest 
i        of  the  Alps. 

From  tae  summit  the  descent  towards  UieVal  d'Aostd  still 

r        lies  over  the  glacier  for  two  hours,  thence  down  the  steep 

I        and  loose  Moraines,  swampy  aod  difficult  of  descent,  for  two 

hours  more  before  the  travejier  can  reach  ibe  chalets  of 

(        Mont  Jumont,— the  first  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  without 

even  any  summer  residence  of  man  intervening  between 

I        Zermatt,  the  last  habitations  in  Switzerland^  and  this  place, 

I        a  distance  of  nine  hours.    About  an  hour  below  the  chalets 

^        of  Mount  Jumont,  is  the  plain  of  Breuil,  where  there  are 

,        many  granges,  and  a  chapel,  in  which  once  *a  year,  during 

the  resort  to  the  pasturages  in  these  high  regions,  service  is 

,        performed.    The  plain  of  Breuil  appears  to  have  anciently 

,        been  a  lake.    From  its  lower  extremity  the  peak  of  the  Cer- 

vin  is  seen  on  the  side  opposite  to  Switzerland,  but  still 

I         towering  over  its  enormous  bed  of  glaciers. 

Below  the  plain  of  Breuil,  the  route  descends  by  a  wildt 
and  deep  gorge,  through  which  a  torrent  rushes,  and  scarce- 
ly leaves  space  enough  for  a  path  by  the  side  of  the  cock 
through  this  savage  ravine,  one  of  the  wildest  in  the  Alps, 
the  traveller  passes  for  about  two  hours,  and  then  reaches  the 
first  village,  which  is  composed  of  many  houses  scattered  over 
the  slopes  of  an  amphitheatre  of  rich  pasturage,  surrounded  by< 
mountains.  This,  the  highest  village  in  the  valley,  bears 
also  Jts  name— YalTournanche^ 
.  At  this  dommune;  the  Piedmontese  ofilcers  of  the  customs. 
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or  as  they  are  called  in  Ptedroont,  pr^pos^,  are  stationed  Tbe 
difficult  and  dangerous  passes  intu  ibe  Valais  are  the  surcsi 
courses  for  srnuffglers.  Formerly,  in  defiance  of  Napoleon, 
and  his  Berlin  decrees,  tbey  passed  these  Trightful  solitudes 
laden  with  British  muslins,  tempted  by  a  high  reward;  but 
sometimes  they  were  shot  by  the  preposd  stationed  at  poinu 
of  observation. 

From  the  village  of  Val  Tournanche  to  Gb^tillon  is  a  jour- 
ney ur  about  six  hours,  generally  deep  in  the  ravine  through 
which  the  Tournanche  foams ;  two  or  three  little  hamlets  am 
passed,  the  principal  of  which  is  Antey.     On   aproachin^' 
Chdtillon  the  road  rises  high  upon  the  side  of  the  ravine,  and 
winds  amidst  enormous  blocks  of  serpentine  which  have  fal- 
len from  the  mountains,  whose  side  and  bases  bound  the  gor^e. 
The  arid   faces  of  the  rocks,  whence  these  have  been  de- 
tached, present  the  richest  colours  to  the  pencil  of  the  artisi, 
and  the  vast  trunks  and  wild  branches  of  the  chestnut  and 
walnut  trees  increase  the  picturesque  character  of  the  vallc} . 
Through  a  forest  of  these  the  path  descends,  and  on  emqrgtn;; 
from  it  the  Val  d'Aosta  opens,  the  old  and  new  bridges  of 
Chatillon  spanning  with  their  single  arches  the  deep  ravine  ui' 
the  Tournanche;  and,  beyond,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Val  d'Aosta,  the  ruins  of  the  Ch&teau  d*Usselle  present  tho>p 
materials  of  the  picturesque  for  which  the  valley  of  Aosta  is 
so  celebrated. 

The  bridges  are  among  t|^  most  remarkable  objects  at 
Chdtillon.  That  over  which  ibe  high  road  now  passes  is  u 
very  fine  single  arch,  thrown  across  a  deep  gulf.  Frojm  It 
are  seen,  further  down  the  torrent,  the  remains  of  a  Roman, 
bridge,  also  a  single,  and  still  an  entire  arch :  and  immedi- 
ately over  it  another  bridge,  one  which  served  its  purpose  fur 
man^  ages,  but^it  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  new  bridge, 
and  Its  improve'd  approaches. 

In  the  depth  of  the  gulf,  and  a  little  up  the  stream,  are  for- 
ges, strangely  placed  there,  for  the  sake  of  the  water  power 
in  working  the  tilts ;  a  wild  path  leads  down  to  them,  and 
the  view  of  the  bridges  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  valley.  Chatillon  con^ 
tains  a  convent  of  capuchins. 

ROUTE  107. 

FaOfl  TUBIN   TO  CORMAYEUn,  THE  TAL  D* AOSTA. 

The  shortest  route  from  Turin  to  Ivrea,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Val  d' Aosta,  is  by  Lemie,  Vol  piano,  St.  Benigno,  and 
Foglis— all  large  villages  or  towns,  containing  from  1800  to 
3000  inhabitants.  St.  Benigno  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  in  Piedmont. 
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The  road  lies  across  the  flat  rich  plains  vrhich  extend  to  the 
bases  of  tbe  Alps;  and  before  arriving  at  Foglis,  two  of  the 
torrents  which  descend  from  the  A  His  are  crossed— the  Ma-» 
lone  and  the  Orca—on  flying  bridges,  and  between  Foglis 
and  Ivrea  another  river,  (be  Chiusella,  is  crossed,  near  to 
where  the  road  by  Foglik  fii Us  Into' the  high  road  from  Gii- 
vassQ  to  Ivrea.  This  spot  has  some  celebrity,  as  the  scene 
of  a  successful  straggle  of  the  French  against  the  Austrians  : 
it  was  the  first  battle  in  the  war  of  1800,  and  immediately 
preceded  the  victory  of  Marenn^o.  In  the  combat  on  the 
Ghiusella  the  Austrian  General  Salfi  was  killed.  Two  other 
villag'es  lie  beyond  Foglis  on  this  road,->-Montalegno  and 
Romano.  The  distance  from  Turin  to  Ivrea  by  this  road  is 
IS  leagues;  a  belter  but  longer  road  lies  through  Chivasso 
and  Caluso. 

Ivrea  is  a  large  Walled  town.  The  entrance  is  highly  pic-^ 
turesque,  across  the  deep  hed  of  the  Doire,  which  flows  im-^ 
mediately  below  the  Port  de  Turin.  It  contains  about  8000 
inhabitants.  Here  large  markets  are  held,  to  which  cheese 
and  other  pastoral  produce  of  the  Alps  are  brought ;  it  is  also 
a  depdt  for  the  iron  which  is  obtained  near  Gogne,  and  from 
other  mines  worked  in  the  valley ;  here,  also,  some  cotton 
works  have  been  recently  established. 

The  prison  is  a  large  building,  with  towers  at  the  angles  t 
these,  and  the  old  Walls,  from  many  points  of  view,  furnish 
most  picturesque  materials  for  the  sketch-book.  This  town 
or  city,  as  it  is  called,— and  in  English  estiiriatioD,  as  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  one^is  said  to 
be  the  southern  gate  to  the  Val  d'Aosta.  It  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  mentioned  by  many  ancient  authors  under  the 
name  of  Eporedia.  Strabo  says  that  here  the  unfortunate 
Salassi  made  prisoners  by  Terfentius  Yarro,  when  these 
brave  people  of  the  Val  d'Aosta  were  subdued,  were  sold  as 
slaves  by  public  auction,  to  the  number  of  36,000. 
.  On  leaving  Ivrea,  on  liie  right  isa  vast  ridge  of  alluvium,  tbe 
Monte  Bolegno,  which  stretcnes  into  the  plains.  The  road  as^ 
teiidson  the  left  t>ank  of  the  Doire,  passes  below  the  chdteau  of 
Montalto,  and  continues  through  the  rich  broad  valley  of  tbe 
]>oire~*broad  enough- to  constitute  a  part  of  the  plain,  for  at 
Settimo  Vittone,  3  1/2  leagues,  the  ascent  has  been  so  gra^ 
dual  as  scarcely  to  have  been  perceived.  Nor  is  it  in  fact  until 
the  traveller  reach  Pont  Su  tfarlin,  two  leagues,  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  fairly  entered  this  valley  of  the  Alps. 

A r  Pont  St.  Martin,  however,  all  doubt  is  removed.  The 
lofty  arch  which  formerly  sprung  the  torrent  of  the  Lys,  one 
of  thefine^  Roman  works  of  its  class  in  the  valley,  is  now 
Irving  removed  for  another,  better  adapted  to  the  improved 
intercourse  of  the  inhabitduts  of  tbe  valley  with  the  plahis. 

'     20 
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The  situation  of  thb  village  is  strikingly  fine.  The  entranrif 
to  the  Val  de  Lys  offers  a  temptation  to  explore  it^and  a  visit 
to  the  villages  situated  at  the  Toot  of  the  glaciers  of  Monte 
Rosa  (Route  104.)  will  well  repay  the  explorer  of  an  alpine 
valley. 

After  crossing  the  Lys  at  a  short  distance  from  its  ccn« 
fluence  with  the  Doire,  the  road  ascends  to  Donas,  where  a 
Roman  work— -a  pierced  rock— is  passed  through .  and  near 
to  it  is  a  Roman  milestone  cut  in  the  rock,  noting  xxxii. 

From  Donas  the  road  ascends  abruptly  for  a  short  distance, 
and  close  to  the  Doirc,  which  it  steeply  overhangs,  to 

Fort  de  Bard,  celebrated  for  the  temporary  check  which 
its  fort  gave  to  the  advance  of  the  French  army  under  Bona- 
parte, in  iSOO.  It  Was  garrisoned  by  only  400  Austriaits, 
yet  such  was  the  strength  of  the  position,  that  Bonaparte 
almost  despaired  of  carrying  it,  and  a  few  days  more  must 
have  starved  his  army  into  a  retreat ;  by  a  gallant  nianceuvre, 
however,  in  the  efficient  placement  of  a  single  guo,  above 
the  precipices  of  the  Mont  Albaredo,  which  overhangs  B<ird, 
they  checked  the  battery  which  covered  the  approach  to  the 
(own,  and  the  army  passed  by  night  under  the  grenades  and 
pots  de  feu  thrown  by  the  fort.  Another  gun  was  raised  to 
a  belfry  which  commanded  the  gate  of  the  fori,  and  the 
Austrians,  fearing  an  assault,  surrendered.  Upon  such  slight 
occurrences  the  fate  of  Europe  turned.  As  the  FIrench  army 
would  have  devoured  all  the  supply  of  the  Yal  d'Aosta  in  a 
few*  days,  it  must  have  retreated,  and  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  French  history,  would 
not  have  been  fought.  Within  a  few  years  the  fort  has 
been  greatly  strengthened,  and  it  is  now  considered  invul- 
nerable. 

After  passing  through  the  steep  and  narrow  streets  of 
Rard,  the  entrance  is  seen,  on  the  left,  to  the  valley  of  Chani- 
porcher^  whence  a  path  leads  by  the  village  of  Pont  Bosel 
to  the  Col  de  Reale  in  six  hours,  and  by  this  pass  and  the 
valley  of  the  Soanna  to  Ponteiu  the  Val  d'Orca. 

Above  Rard  the  valley  is  narrow^  and  offers  little  variety 
in  ascending  by  the  deep  and  rapid  course  of  the  Doire  to 

Verrext  21/2  leagues  from  Pont  St.  Martin,  is  situated 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Val  GhaUant  (Route  104).  Here  many 
improvements  have  recently  been  made,  especially  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  bridge  and  a  good  inn^both  were 
much  wanted ;  hut  throughout  the  valley*  the  addition  to 
the  numbers  of  the  inns,  and  of  the  accommodations  which 
they  offer  to  travellers  have  undergone  an  extraordinary 
improvement  within  a  few  years. 

There  is  a  large  square  keep  of  the  old  castle  of  Terrez^ 
which  overhangs  the  Val  Challant;  it  is  a  picturesque  object 
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rroni  below,  and  ihe  scenes  from  \i  are  worth  a  scraniblb  to 
the  ruins. 

There  fs  a  convent  of  Augustins  at  Verrex. 
Above  Yerrei  the  v^Uey  widens,  and  the  little  plain  of  the 
Doire  shows  the  destruction  which  the  torrent  brings  with 
it,  in  the  sands  and  rocks  Jell  in  evidence  of  its  destriietive 
violence  in  the  spring. 

About  a  league  and  a  half  above,  Yerrei  the  road  enters 
upon  onef  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in  the  valley— a 
<lcc|>  ravine,  through  which  the  Doire  has  cut  its  way,  or 
found  such  a  gulf  its  natur^  channel.  The  road  ascendis 
A'teeply  on  the  left  of  the  river,  and  is  eut  out  of  the  rock,  in 
some  places  overhanging  the  foaming  torrent,  and  where  the 
rock  equally  overhangs  the  traveller,  lli^se  rocks  are  sur- 
mounted by  the  ruins  of  the  chilteau  of  St.  Germains,  placed 
so  as  effectually  to  command  the  pass,  when  the  brigand 
Ceudal  proprietors  robbed  and  maltreated  the  unfortunate 
|iasser~by.  These  ruins  are  an  improvement  in  the  morale 
as  well  as  the  picturesque. 

The  road  cut  out  in  so  remarkable  a  way  was  probably  a 
Roman  work.  It  was  some  time  since  repaired  by  the  Au« 
fiusiin  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  as  a  tablet  on  the  road  records, 
but  by  a  little  manoeuvre  of  Charles  Emanuel  III,  king  of 
Sardinia,  in  adding  a  bit  above  and  ^  bit  below,  he  has  taken  ~ 
A  large  share  ofthe  credit  to  himself.    It  stands  thus  :— 

CAROLI  EMANUELIS  III.  SABDIMA    . 
BEGiSP.  F.  INVICTIAUCTORITATE 

INTENT ATAM  KOUANIS  VIAM 
PEH  ASPRMA  MONTIS  lOVIS  lUQA 
AD  FACILIOREM  GOMUERCIORUJU 

ET  TUEBHARCM  USUflt 

M AGNIS  IMPEXSIS  PATEFACTAM 

AUGUSTAN  I 

PERFECERUNT  A.  MDCCLXXI 

BEGNI  XLIl. 

This  defile  is  called  the  pass  of  Mont  Jovet.  From  the  head 
of  the  pass  the  view  down  the  valley  is  very  striking.  Imme- 
diately above  it,  the  finest  part  ofthe  Yal  d'Aosta  extends 
to  the  Cite  as  Aosta  is  called.  The  wine  in  the  neighbour- 
Hood  of  Mount  Jovet  is  celebrated. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  richness  ofthe  scenery, 
and  the  magnificent  character  of  the  foliage;  the  walnut  and 
chestnut  trees  are  celebrated  for  their  grandeur  and  pictu- 
resqUeness. 

Before  arriving  at  St.  Yincent,  a  iingnlar  bridge  over  a 
deep  ravioe  is  crossed.    It>i$  called  the  Pon(  des  Sarrasips, 
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and  by  antiquaries  is  recognised  as  a  Roman  work.  From 
its  parapet  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  iu  ihe.vailey  u 
presented  on  looking  up  towards  CIMtillon,  and  including 
among  its  objects  the  Cbdteau  d'Csselle  and  other  ruins.  Not 
far  from  this  bridge  is  the  agreeable  village  of  St.  Vincent, 
where  there  are  mineral  springs.   About  a  league  above  is 

ChdtiHon,  which  was  mentioned  in  Route  106,  tbe  dis- 
tance from  Verrex  to  this  place  is  about  i  1/2  leagues. 

Above  CbAtillon  the  same  6ne  rich  character  of  scenery 
prevails,  only  interrupted  by  the  occasional  traces  of  des- 
truction left  by  the  torrents  wtfich  in  the  spring  rush  down 
from  the  lateral  valleys  to  fall  into  the  great  drain  of  tins 
district,  the  Doire. 

About  a  league  above  Ch&tillon  is  the  village  of  Chambave, 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  recherche 
in  Piedmont.  The  wine  of  the  Yal  d'Aosta  has  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  the  vine  is  cultivated  on  the  mountain  sides  to 
an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
valley,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  and  fruit  trees,  fill  the  plain  like 
a  vast  garden. 

•  iVtis,  a  poor  village  with  the  ruins  of  a  cbHteau,  is  nearly 
halfway  between  ChMillon  and  Aosta.  Before  arriving  at 
Nuz,  a  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doire  is  seen  to  run 
up  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  separates  the  valley  of 
Aosta  above  Mont  Jovet,  from  the  valley  of  Champorcber.  At 
the  entrance  of  this  valley  is  the  picturesque  chateau  of  Fenis. 
Above  Nuz  the  road  passes  through  the  village  of  Tille- 
franche. 

In  front  of  the  inns  in  the  road  up  the  Yal  d' Aosta  it  is  a 
common  custom  to  trellice  vines  quite  across  the  road;  the 
delicious  shelter  which  this  affords  to  the  heated  and  weary 
traveller  must  be  enjoyed  to  be  fully  valued :  in  this  part  of 
the  valley  the  custom  is  most  general. 

On  the' approach  to  Aosta  the  chateau  Quart  is  seen  placed 
high  on  the  mountain  side;  a  path  leads  up  to  it  from  near 
Yillefi'anche,  and  down  on  the  other  side  of  its  glen  towards 
Aosta,  so  that  a  visit  to  it  requires  no  retracing  of  steps,  and 
the  beautiful  scenes  presented  in  the  ascent  and  at  the  cha^ 
teau  deserve  the  trouble  of  climbing  there.  Little  more  than 
a  league  further  up  the  valley  is 

Aosta,  a  city  more  interesting  for  its  Antiquities  and  his- 
torical associations  than  any  other  claim  it  has'to  importance. 
Its  situation  is  indeed  strikingly  beautiful,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Buttier  and  the  Doire,  in  a  deep  rich  valley  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  and  snow-capped  mountains.  The  Civitas 
Augusti— or  Augusta  Praetoria— claims  a  much  higher  anti- 
quity. It  was  known  under  the  name  of  Cordeie,  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Salassi:  its  history,  earlier  than  its  conquest  by 
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Terrentiiis  Varro,  a  general  of  Augustus,  Is  fabulous,  but 
the  antiquary  of  Aosta  has  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  date  of 
its  foundation  406  before  that  of  Rome,  1158  b.  c. !  By  the 
army  of  the  emperor  it  was  taken  2i  years  before  the  Cbris- 
lian  era,  and  its  inhabitanis  reduced  to  miserable  captivity. 
Augustus  rebuilt  ihe  city,  gave  his  own  name  to  it,  and  es- 
tablished there  3000  soldiers  from  the  Prstorian  cohorts. 
The  remains  of  large  public  buildings  attest  its  importance 
at  that  time.  A  triumphal  arch  in  tolerable  preservation  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  remains  —  nearly  one  fourth  of  it  is 
i)uried  in  soil  brought  down  by  the  torrent  of  the  Buttier, 
near  to  which  it  is  situated.  Across  this  river  there  is  a 
Boman  bridge,  now  nearly  buried  in  the  soil  accumulated 
around  it  during  so  many  ages.  There  is  also  a  remarjiable 
gate  or  port,  having  two  facades,  with  a  quadrangle  between 
them,  each  facade  composed  of  three  arches  — that  in  the 
centre  is  much  the  largest.  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  an 
Amphitheatre,  of  a  barracks  or  Praetorian  palace,  towers, 
walls,  and  fragments  of  unknown  former  appropriation,  now 
serving  only'to  perplex  antiquaries. 

Aosta  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  under  the  archbishop  of  Cham- 
l>erry.  A  military  commandant  is  also  stationed  here,  and 
a  numerous  establishment  of  official  inspectors;  fiscal,  sani- 
tory  etc. ;  a  tribunal  of  justice,  a  royal  college,  an  hospital  for 
the  military,  aud  another  for  the  poor. 

Anselm,  the  notorious  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
11th  century,  was  born  at  Aosta. 

St.  Bernard,  whose  name  is  immortally  associated  with 
the  mountain  pass  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  the  valley 
of  the  Doire,  was  archdeacon  of  Aosta ;  and  his  knowledge, 
from  his  situation,  of  the  exposure  and  sufferings  of  those 
who  traversed  these  regions,  led  to  his  establishment  of  the 
celebrated  hospice,  upon  the  permanent  footing  it  has  since 
held,  and  left  him  to  be  remembered  as  the  '*  Apostle  of  the 
Alps." 

The  cathedral  is  deserving  of  a  visit,  though  it  has  no 
high  antiquity. 

There  is  a  column  erected  to  commemorate  the  flight  of 
Calvin  from  the  city  in  1541,  wtth  the  following  inscription  :— 

HANC 

CALYllfl  FUGI 

EBEXIT  ATCNO  MDXU 

BBLIGIONIS  GONSTAIVTIA  REPARATIT  * 

ATCNO  KDCCXLI. 

The  inns  at  Aosta  are  now  generally  good,  but  the  Ecu  de 
Valais  ii  excellent,  for  cleanness,  comfort,  and  accommodatloo. 

20. 
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A  diligence  passes  daily  between  Aosla  and  Turin,  going 
three  times  a  week,  and  returning  the  alternale  days  :  and 
chars  may  be  had  in  all  the  intermediate  towns. 

The  difficulties  about  distances  in  Piedmont,  alladed  to  in 
the  introduction  to  this  section,  is  no  where  more  stron^h 
felt  than  in  this  route  to  the  Yal  d'Aosta  from  Turin.  With 
maps,  post-books,  descriptions  of  the  valley,  and  the  latest 
authority ^ihe  **Diiionario  gtografico,  storico^  staiistico- 
tommerciaie  degli  sttUi  di  5.  ilf.  il  re  di  Sardegna,*'  and 
the  last  '*  Carta  Corografica  delU  Divisioni  di  Torino  e  di 
>losra,"  published  by  authority  of  the  government,  before  us, 
neither  distances  nor  measures  can  be  reconciled.  Whether 
the  miles  are  geographical,  60  to  a  degree,  or  of  Piedmont,  40 
to  a  degree,  is  not  mentioned ;  and  no  measure  from  the  scales 
of  three  of  the  best  maps  will  agree  with  either  of  the  quanti- 
ties described  in  the  three  best  works,  which  ought  to  be  of 
authority  since  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  government,  so 
that  disUnces  named  can  only  be  approximations. 

The  valley  of  Aosta,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  in  Pied- 
mont, is  afflicted  in  a  horrid  degree  with  cretinism  and  goitre; 
from  ChMillon  to  Yilleneuve  this  blight  seems  to  have  fallen 
most  heavily.  Brockedon  says,  **  Nowhere  are  goitres  and 
cretinisms  more  prevalent  than  in  this  beautiful  valley.  The 
peasantry  appear  squalid  and  filthy,  a  race  of  beings  gene- 
rally  stunted  and  diseased.  Of  the  whole  population  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aosta,  one  in  fifty  is  a  cretin;  and  above 
half  are  more  or  less  goltred.  Some  of  these  are  horrid  ob- 
jects. Tumours  as  large  as  their  heads  are  appended  to  their 
throats,  varying  in  number,  size,  and  colour.  The  dirt,  defor- 
mity^ and  imbecility  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  pari  of  the 
valley »  presented  a  scene  so  wretched,  that  it  harrowed  our 
feelings.  Not  a  wellKiressed  or  decent-looking  person  is  to  be 
met  with  rail  bear  marks  of  poverty,  disease,  and  wretchedness; 
and  this  too  amidst  scenes  for  which  nature  has  done  so 
much.  Surrounded  by  mountains,  and  high  in  their  own 
locality,  we  saw  nothing  of  the  lightness,  activity,  and  high 
'spirits  of  the  mountaineer.  Something  weig^  upon  the 
people  like  a  curse.  Many  conjectures  have  been  ofifered 
upon  the  cause  of  goitres  and  €r<itinism.  Labour,  food,  water, 
air,  have  all  been  offered  in  explanation;  but  none  of  these 
account  for  it  satisfactorily.  The  opinion  of  our  guide  was, 
that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  villainously  dirty  habits  of 
the  people  most  afflicted  with  it.  He  said  that  among  the 
mountaineers  this  was  the  general  opinion;  and  though  it 
sometimes  descended  in  families,  and  often  was  observed  in 
infancy,  yet  it  might  be  traced  to  the  filthy  habits  of  preced- 
ing generations."  ^     . 

Ob  leaving  the  city  to  ascend  the  vaUey/the  drive  for  about 
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four  miles  lies  ihrougl)  the  open  plain  of  the  Vol  4'Aosta, 
and  tttrough  scenes  or  its  gii^atest  richness  in  vegciation.  At 
this  distance  from  Aosta  the  road  passes  beneath  the  chi^eaii 
Sarra,  an  unpicturesque  structure;  nearly  opposite  lo  it,  on 
%he  otiier  side  of  the  valley,  is  a  queer  building  in  villainous 
taste,  the  chateau  of  AimavlUe,  situated  on  a  knoll  in  a  com- 
manding position,  and  thrusting  its  impudent  pretensions 
into  notice  as  if  it  were  a  work  of  high  refinement. 

Sarra  is  about  halfway  from  Aosta  to  Villeneuve.  Between 
these  places  the  road  passes,  near  to  the  latter  place,  through 
St.  Pierre,  where  there  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  chi- 
<.eaux  in  the  valley.  Soon  after  leaving  St.  Pierre  a  fine  scene 
is  presented  in  the  approach  to  Villeneuve,  where  the  vast  rock 
abovis  the  town  is  seen  surmounted  by  tbe€h&tei  d' Argent, 
and  beyond,  the  snowy  alc^  at  the  head  of  the  Yal  Savaranche. 
About  a  mile  from  St.  Pierre  the  road  turns  towards  the 
river,  which  it  crosses  by  a  stone  bridge  to  reach  the  little 
town  Of 

Villeneuve,  where  there  is  nothiti^  of  interest,  and  where 
the  iiMi  oiTers  poor  accommodation ;  it  is  too  near  to  Aosta  to 
induce  the  owners  to  make  it  more  agreeable  in  the  hope  of 
detaining  travellers.  Near  to  V;llcueuve,  the  valleys  of  the 
Savaranche,  and  the  Rhemes,'  open  almost  together  from  the 
«outjb,  into  the  valley  of  the  Doire.  Above  Villeneuve  the 
valley  narrows  and  becomes  much  more  wopded,  the  walnut 
trees  forming  In  some  places  almost «  forest,  especially  near 
'^^  Arvier,  about  i  miles  above  Villeneuve..  Here  the  vine- 
,!^.  yards  are  celebrated,  every  slope  being  (terraced,  and  vines 
';^  |)Ianted.  A  little  beyond  Ai*vier  is  the  dirty. narrow  village 
,"l  Ivrogne,  Until  within  twojor  three  years  this  village  was 
[^\  almost  a  barrier  to  the  passage  of  carriages  .up  the  valley, 
.,,)  from  the  steepness  and  narrowness  of  its  principal  street. 
'0  Now,  however,  this  is  altogether  avoided;  anew  bridge  is 
'^i  made  over  the  torrent  of  the  Grisancbe,  and  a  good  road  is 
^in  carried  behind  the  town  and  falls  into  the  old  road  above  it, 
^^  where  this  enters  on  the  road  cut  out  of  Fort  Roc,  which 
^1  has  also  been  widened,  and  a  good  road  is  now  carried 
0  through  the  defile  which  separates  what  is  coHSjdered  a 
^  disttnctioB  in  the  yalley—the  Val  d' Aosta,  from  the  valley  of 
,^    tA  Salle. 

Qere  the  road  rises  hundreds  of  Ceet  above  tjiie  bed  of  the 
Doire,  which  is  seen  foaming  belo^iir  (through  its  restrained 
course;  and  from  the  summit  of  this  pass,  ]H[ont  Blanc  at  the 
Iiea4  of  the  valley  closes  t|ie  scen^  ^iib  its  masses  as  a  ma^ 
nifieent  barrier.  The  view  is  strikingly  beautiful.  Theroad* 
thus  carried  over  the  precipices,  prosses  in  some  places  deep 
rifts  in  the  mountain  side;  over  these  chasms,  platforms  are 
placed,  which,  being  removed,  would  cut  off  all  communica- 
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tion  bytbis  road,  and  oblige  an  army  to  make  a  considerable 
diiwr  to  descend  by  other  points  into  the  Val  d*Aosla.  A 
peep  oyer  the  parapet  wall,  or  through  the  platrorms  into  the 
depth  below,  excites  a  shudder. 

From  Fort  Hoc  the  road  descends  rapidly  to  the  Doire, 
which  it  crosses  en  a  wooden  bridge,  and  thence  contibufs 
00  the  left  bank  to 

La  Salle.  Before  arriring  at  this  village  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  valley,  presented,  as  the  road 
passes  into  a  deep  ravine  to  cross  a  torrent  near  its  head, 
thence  winding  round  on  the  other  side  of  this  ravine,  it 
rapidly  descends  upon  La  Salle,  a  dirty  narrow  village,  wbere, 
however,  the  name  is  preserved  of  the  ancient  people  of  this 
valley,  the  Salassi.  On  a  hill  near  La  Salle  are  tbe  ruins  of 
an  old  feudal  castle,  there  are  many  traces  of  its  high  anti- 
quity found  in  and  about  the  village.  From  Ivrogne  to  La  Salle 
Is  about  nine  Englisb  miles ;  thence  to 

Morse  X,  by  a  steep  and  rather  narrow  road,  is  about  three 
miles  marly  opposite  to  Morgex,  it  is  in  contemplation  by 
the  Sardinian  government  to  form  a  good  approach  by  the 
camp  of  Prince  Thomas  to  La  Tuille,  and  thfl*  pass  of  the  Lit- 
tle St.  Bernard.  One  of  the  most  important  benefits  vrhicb 
the  government  could  confer  upon  its  subjects  in  the  Val 
d^Aosta,  and  the  Tarentaise.  At  Morgex  two  or  three  little 
inns  have  been  lately  built. 

From  Morgex,  the  road  up  the  valley  is  better  than  that 
between  La  Salle  and  Morgex,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  league 
a  branch  of  the  road  descends  to  cross  the  Doire,  and  leads  to 
the  village  and  balbs  of  St  Didier.  Through  the  former  the 
road  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard  passes,  and  about  a  league 
from  the  branch  road  to  St.  Didier,  tbe  traveller  enters     • 

CormayeuTy  where  he  will  find  in  the  Albergo  del  Angelo 
a  capital  inn  and  a  good  table  dlidte,  and  .where,  during  the 
summer,  he  may  enjoy,  en  pension,  this.beautiful  retreat  in 
the  finest  part  of  the  Alps. 

CA>rmQyeury  though  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Yaf 
d*Aosta,  is  irreality  in  the  Val  d'Entrdves;  it  is  a  large 
village  with  many  good  houses,  situated  near  the  oonfloence 
of  the  two  branches  of  tbe  Doire  which  descend  from  the  Cot 
de  Ferret  and  the  Col  de  la  Seigne.  At  the  foot  of  tbe  south- 
ern side  of  Mont  Blanc  to  which  it  approximates  so  nearly^ 
that  the  glaciers  and  snowy  crests  of  the  great  chain  appear  to 
hang  over  the  valley.  From  the  village,  the  summit  Of  Mont 
Blanc  is  concealed  by  tbe  Mont  Dolina,  but  half  an  boor's 
walk  discloses  the  chain,  from  the  "Monarch,  "to  the  grand 
Jorasse.  That  part  of  the  chain  seen  from  the  village  to  dose 
the  valley  includes  the  remarkable  peak  of  the  G^ant,  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  path,  by  which  the  pai»sage  may  be 
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fnailc  by  the  Co)  de  G^ant  to  Gbamouny,  is,  on  the!  side  of 
Piedmont,  to  be  (raced  Trom  Gormayeur.  This  excursion^  fa- 
tiguing and  difficult,  is  seldom  made.  Mrs.  CainpbeH,  how- 
ever, and  her  daughter,  English  ladles,  crossed  from  Cha~ 
iiiouny  to  Cormayeur,  in  company  with  a  dozen  guides,  in 
the  summer  of  1823 ;  an  adventure  not  yet  forgotten  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Cormayeur  is  a  place  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  by 
invalids,  for  the  sake  of  its  mineral  waters.  There  are  diffe- 
rent springs  near  it ;  that  of  La  Victoire  is  half  a  league  to 
Ihe  S.  w.;  its  waters  are  impregnated  with  carbonic  actd  gas, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  little  irpn,  and  has  a  tempera-* 
lure  of  about  54.  The  spring  of  La  Marguerite  varies  a  little 
in  the  proportions  of  its  components,  but  its  temperature  is 
Its  degrees  higher.  The  Piedmontese  have  great  reliance  on 
the  salutary  effects  of  their  mineral  springs,  and  in  their  re-« 
sort  to  them  bring  together  many  affremens.  To  them,  the 
traveller  to  the  head  of  the  Val  d'Aosta,  and  the  tourist 
around  Mont  Blanc  are  indebted  for  an  establishment  which 
ofi^rs  to  them  rest,  and  refreshment,  and,  generally,  agree- 
Ikble  society,  after  their  journeys. 

The  establishment  of  chars  at  Cormayeur  is  excellent.  A, 
liiriff  fixes  the  price;  for  2  persons,  at  12  francs ;  for  3,  at  15 
francs;  aqd  for  4,  9t  tO  francs,  for  their  conveyance  ta 
Aosta, 

ROUTE  108. 

IIABTIGNT  TO  A09TA.  — PASS  OF  THE  ^.IlEAT  ST  BEBNABD. 

At  Martigny  (Route  59.)  chars  are  generally  hired  for  this 
excursion,  to  take  tb^e  traveller  as  far  as  Liddes,  whence  the 
ascent  to  the  hospice  is  made  on  mules,  the  road  beyond  being 
impracticable,  at  present,  for  any  sort  of  carriage ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Valaisans  will,  if  possible,  overcome  this  diffi-* 
rulty.  The  same  energy  which  has  so. much  inr»proved  the 
roads  in  Ibeir  canton,  has  a^rcQdy  made  the  difficulties  of 
the  forest  of  St.  Pierre  to  subside ;  and  if  they  be  encoa- 
raged  by  the  Sardinian  government,  or,  perhaps,  in  defiance 
of  its  blind  policy,  we  may  yet  see  a  good  practicable  char 
;'oad  on  the  side  of  Switi:erlai|d,  carried  to  the  hospice  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard. 

The  length  of  route  from  Martigny,  or  rather  the  village 
La  B&iie,  which  lies  in  the  route  of  the  Simplon,  near  Mar- 
tigny, to  the  hospice,  is  nine  leagueSi  It  passes  through  the 
Qourg  of  Martigny,  and  shortly  after  crosses  the  Drance.  The 
bed  of  this  river  still  exhibits  in  the  rocks  and  stones  witli 
which  it  is  strewn,  evidence  of  the  devastation  occasioned  ii^ 
tsts,  by  tbe  bursting  of  a  lake  in  the  valley  of  Bagnes. 
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Alter  crossinirto  the  left  bank  of  the  Drance,lhe  road  leaves 
the  path  tu  the  Fordaz,  which  leads  to  Chamouny,  on 
the  right,  and  continues  up  the  course  or  the  Drance  to  the 
miserable  villages  of  Valette  and  Bouvernier.  Soon  after  the 
river  is  crossed,  and  the  road  continues  on  iu  right  bank  in 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Drance.  In  one  part  the  defile  is  so 
narrow  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  a  gallery  through 
ihe  rock :  beyond  it,  the  road  soon  after  recrosses  the  river, 
and  ascends  on  the  left  bank  to 

St.  Branchier,  another  dirty  village  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  branches  of  the  Drance,  one  of  which 
descends  from  the  Val  d'Entremont,  and  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard, the  other  from  the  Val  de  Bagnes  and  the  glaciers  of 
Charmontane. 

Above  St.  Branchier  there  are  some  fine  scenes  in  the  Yal 
d'Entremont,  but  none  strikingly  grand;  it  has  the  general 
character  of  an  alpine  valley,  and  nothing  that  deserves  to  be 
INirlicularly  remembered.  At  Orsieres  the  path  which  leads 
to  Issert  and  the  Val  de  Ferret  turns  off  on  the  right. 

Beyond  Orsieres  the  scenery  improves  a  little  in  wildne^s. 
The  torrent  can  seldom  be  seen  in  the  deep  gorge  which  it 
has  made  its  course,  and  there  is  nothing  striking  in  the 
scenery  until  the  traveller  arrives  iu  the  forest  of  St.  Pierre. 
.  Liddes  and  $t.  Pierre  are  the  only  villages  on  the  road 
between  Orsieres  and  the  hospice;  the  former  has  a  tolerable 
inn,  (1  Union),  where  travellers  can  rest  and  refresh. 

It  is  usually  a  journey  of  10  hours  to  the  hospice,  from 
Martigny.  The  charge  for  a  char  to  or  from  Liddes  and  Mar- 
tigny  is  generally  12  francs,  and  for  each  mule  from  Liddes 
to  (he  hospice  6  francs,  and  a  douceur  to^the  boy  who  returns 
with  the  nmle.  Between  Liddes  and  St.  Pierre  chars  are  sel-^ 
dom  taken,  not  that  the  road  is  impracticable,  but  it  is,  at 
present,  very  liable  to  disruption, 

SL  Pierre  is  a  dirty  wretched  village,  but  ithas  fragments 
and  in$criptions  enough  to  support  some  claims  tu  antiquity^ 
A  military  column,  dedicated  to  the  younger  Conslantine,  is 
placed  here.  De  Rivaz  says  that  it  was  originally  on  ihe 
summit  of  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  replaced 
there  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Penninus,  which  Gonstantine 
destroyed  about  the  year  339, 

On  leaving  St.  Pierre  the  road  crosses  a  deepabyss,  through 
which  .the  Drance  forces  its  way  into  the  valley  below.  The 
road  to  the  hospice  leaves  on  the  left  a  torrent  which  descends 
Crom  the  Yal  Orsey,  in  which  there  is,  not  far  from  St.  Pierre, 
a  magnificent  cascade. 

The  road  formerly  led  through  the  forest  of  St.  Pierre,  by 
a  path  among  the  rocks  and  roots  of  pines,  so  steep  and  tor-^ 
tuoas,  that  Napoleon's  difSculties  in  transporting  his  artillery 
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^erc  here;  perhaps,  the  greatest  that  he  encountered  Troni 
nataral  obstacles  during  his  extraordinary  eipcdilion  in  1800, 
across  these  Alps.  Lately  the  spirited  Yalaisans  have  cut  an 
exceJIeni  road  along  the  precipices  which  overhang  the  di*ep 
course  of  the  Drance,  avoiding  the  steep  rises  and  Talis  of  the 
old  road»  and  leading  the  traveller  by  a  safe  path,  which  their 
daring  ^n^tneers  have  cut  out  of  the  rock,  through  a  savage 
and  appalling  defile. , 

On  leaving  the  Torest,  and  rising  to  where  the  pines  and 
larches  are  stunted  from  their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  traveller  arrives  at  some  pasturages,  where  there  are 
^  many  ch&lets.  The  enormous  mass  of  the  Mont  Yelan  appears 
to  forbid  further  progress,  some  of  its  fine  glaciers;,  particularly 
that  of  Menou»  stream  down  into  the  plain  of  Prou,  where, 
amidst  the  shelter  of  surrounding  mountains,  numerousherda 
gather  the  rich  herbage  of  this  alpine  pasturage. 

On  rising  above  this  basin,  the  path  enters  another  defile, 
and  the  scenes  become  more  sterile  and  dreary  as  thesunnnil 
is  approached.  At  length,  after  passing  some  beds  of  suow^ 
the  solitary  walls  of  the 

Hospice  appear*  and  the  traveller  reaches,  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  pass,  this  dwelling  in  the  clouds,  8200  English 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Here,  In  the  practice  of  the  most  disinterested  benevolence, 
lives  this  community  of  Beligieux,  who  devote  the  best  time 
of  their  lives,  when  man  is  most  susceptible  of  his  powers  for 
its  enjoyment,  to  the  service  of  their  fellow  men;  those  whose 
pursuits  oblige  them  to  traverse  these  dreary  fields  in  seasons 
of  danger,  when,  without  such  aid  and  protection,  hundredt 
must  perish. 

The  Hospice  is  a  massive  stone  building,  well  adapted  to 
its  perilous  situation,  which  is  on  the  very  highest  point  of 
the  pass,  where  it  is  exposed  to  tremendous  storms  fjrom  the 
north-ea$t  and  south-west.  On  the  nurth-west  it  is  sheltered 
by  the  Mont  Chenelletaz,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  by  the 
Mont  Mort.  There  Is  no  mountain  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  St.  Bernard.  Like  that  of  the  St.  Gotthard,  the  name  is 
only  given  to  the  pass.  The  chief  building  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 70  or  80  travellers  with  beds:  300  may  be 
sheltered ;  and  between  500  and  600  have  received  assistance; 
in  one  day.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  house  near  the  hospice 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way ;  it  was  built  as  a  place  of  refuge 
in  case  of  fire— an  event  which  has  twice  happened  here  since 
the  foundation  of  the  establishment.  It  bears  the  name  of  the 
Hdtel  de  St.  Louis,  which  was  given  in  compliment  to  the 
kings  of  France,  whose  protection  was  often  extended  to  the 
hospice.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  offices,  and  by  the  domesticf 
Of  the  establishment. 
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Within  a  few  yean  additional  accommodation  in  bed- 
rooms has  been  added.  The  ground  floor  consists  of  stabling, 
•tore-room  for  wood,  fodder,  etc.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  up 
to  the  principal  entrance  in  the  first  floor  of  the  building, 
Where  a  long  corridor  connects  the  oflices,  etc.  with  the 
chapel.  Another  corridor  on  the  floor  above  leads  to  the  dor- 
mitories, the  rerectory,  the  gallery  of  the  chapel,  etc.  The 
Drawing  Boom^  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  strangers, 
especially  ladies,  is  entered  from  the  stairs  between  the  two 
corridors.  Here,  the  few  brethren  who  are  privileged  to 
enter,  do  the  honours  to  their  visitors. 

The  Clavandier,  (or  Borser),  an  office  which  was,  until 
lately,  most  courteously  filled  for  many  years  by  M.  Barras, 
who  resided  nearly  thirty  years  at  this  hospice,  when  be  was 
removed,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  his  brethren.  In  the  re- 
cently  established  hospice,  on  the  pass  of  the  SImplon.  The 
Clavandier  the  commissary  of  the  establishment,  is  the  bro- 
ther Who  usually  presides  at  the  hours  of  12  and  6.  dinner  and 
supper.  Formerlv  gentlemen  dined  or  supped  with  all  the 
monks  in  their  refectory,  but  this  is  now  discontinued. 

The  room  appropriated  to  visitors  is  large  and  conrenienf ; 
it  is  hung  with  many  drawings  and  prints,  presents  sent  by 
travellers  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kind  attentions  which  they 
had  received  from  the  brethren.    A  piano  was  among  the 

E resents  thus  sent,  by  a  lady.  Attached  to  this  room  is  a  ca- 
ine^t,  in  which  a  day,  unfavourable  for  outdoor  enjoyment, 
may  be  passed  with  interest  and  pleasure.  It  contains  coi-^ 
lections  of  the  plants,  insects,  and  minerals  of  the  Alps,  and 
many  relics  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  which  formerly 
stpod  on  this  pass,  near  to  the  site  of  the  hospice.  These  an-' 
tlquities  consist  of  votive  tablets,  and  figures,  in  bronze,  and 
other  metals  and  materials,  arms,  coins,  etc.,  and  are 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  early  worship  on  this  mountain, 
and  the  intercourse  established  over  this  pass.  No  trare 
whatever  now  remains  of  the  temple,  though  these  relics  are 
found  upon  what  Is  known  to  have  been  its  site.  Steps  cutin 
the  rock  may  yet  be  seen,  which  led  up  to  the  spot  upon  which 
the  temple  stood. 

The  chapel  of  the  hospice  is  generally  well  attended  on 
Sundays  and  Festas,  when  the  weather  is  not  unfavourable, 
by  the  peasants  from  the  neighbouring  valleys  and  Alp  pas- 
tures. The  tawdry  ornaments  of  Catholic  ceremony  and 
worship  in  the  chapel  weakens  the  impressive  character  of 
the  establishment  and  its  devotees,  for  whom  the  roost  un- 
feigned respect  roust  exist;  but  as  their  religious  pecuJiariiies 
are  never  obtruded  upon  strangers,  and  as  their  most  va- 
luable duties  are  performed  lU  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
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their  religion,  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  them  a  ground  of 
©ffen.ce. 

After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  where  Desaii  fell,  Napoleon 
ordered  a  monument  to  he  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  con- 
vent, bot  it  has  witbin  a  few  years  been  removed,  and  is  now 
placed  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  between  the  corridors. 

in  the  chapel  there  is  a  box ,  where  donations  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  establishment  are  put,  and  travellers  who  receive 
its  hospitalities  oiTer  their  acknowledg^ncntsin  a  sum  not  less 
than  they  would  have  paid  for  suchaccommodatron  at  an  inn. 
The  money  thus  given  by  those  who  can  afTord  it,  ought  to 
be  ill  a  more  liberal  degree,  because  that  eicess  aids  the 
monks  to  extend  their  assistance  to  poor  and  destitute  tra- 
vellers, a  very  numerous  class  of  claimants  upon  them,  from 
the^reat  intercourse  which  exists  by  this  pass  between  Swit- 
serland  and  Italy. 

There  are  usually  10  or  i^  brethren  here.  They  are  all 
young  men,  who  ei^ter  upon  this  devoted  service  at  18,'  and 
few  survive  the  time  of  their  vow,  15  years  :  the  severities 
of  the  weather  in  the  winter,  at  this  height,  impairs  their 
health,  and  they  are  driven  to  retire  to  a  lower  and  more 
^genial  clime,  but  often  with  broken  constitutions  and  ruined 
health.  Even  in  the  summer,  it  has  happened  that  the  ice 
never  melted  in  the  lake  on  the  summit,  and  in  some  years 
Jaota  week  has  passed  without  snow  falling.  It  always  freezes 
'  early  in  the  morning,  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  the 
hospice  is  rarely  four  months  clear  of  deep  snow.  Around 
the  building,  it  averages  7  or  S  feet,  and  the  drilts  some- 
times rest  against  it  and  accumulate  to  the  height  of  40  feet. 
In  the  Summer  of  1816,  the  ice  of  the  lake,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  never  melted,  and  not  a  week  passed 
without  snow  falling.  The  severest  cold  recorded  was  29o 
below  2ero,  of  Fahrenheit :  it  has  often  been  observed  at  18*^ 
and  aa<'  below.  The  greatest  heat  has  been  68°,  but  even  in 
the  height  of  summer,  it  always  freezes  in  the  morning. 

The  perilous  passage  of  this  mountain  is  more  frequently 
undertaken  in  the  winter  than  is  generally  imagined;  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  necessity  or  urgency  of  affairs  which 
iian  lead  persons  at  such  a  season  through  scenes  of  such 
peril.  They  are  generally  pedlars  or  smugglers  who  traverse 
these  dreary  and  dangerous  solitudes  in  defiance  of  the  snows, 
tourmentes,  and  avalanch^ii,  which  always  threaten  and  often 
overwhelm  them.  During  the  severe  cotd,  the  snow  at  this 
elevation  falls  like  dust;  the  particles  are  frozen  so  hard  that 
they  do  not  attach  and  form  flakes  as  in  lower  regions,  nor 
consolidate  on  the  surface  where  it  lies;  a  storm  of  wind, 
therefore,  lifts  it,  and  the  air  Is  filled  with  a  mist  of  snow 
which  the  eye  cannot  penetrate;  and  the  poor  wretch  expos- 
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ed  to  it  wonders  froin  the  land-marks,  irhich  in  clear  weather 
would  guide  him,  to  some  fatal  s|K)t  where  he  is  destroyed. 
These  arc  the  toormentes  so  mach  dreaded.  Avalanches 
are  less  frequent,  hut  they  are  often  fatal;  snow,  in  lane 
masses,  accuinulalos  on  the  steep  slopes  of  (he  moantahis, 
until  its  weight  overcomes  its  support,  or,  sabnielting,  loos- 
ens it;  then  it  suddenly  slides  oflf,  and  soon  acquires  a  degree 
of  inconceivable  violence,  which  sweeps  away  everything  in 
Us  course  :  these  .ivalanches  often  happen  in  the  winter,  and 
render  the  approach  to  the  hospice,  especially  on  the  side  of 
Switzerland,  very  dangerous. 

To  assist  travellers,  amidst  the  perils  to  which  they  are-faere 
exposed,  is  the  duty  to  which  the  kind  brethren  of  the  ho.s> 
pice  and  their  assistants  devote  themselves.    Undismayed  bv 
the  storm  they  seek  amidst  these  dangers  the  exhausted  or 
overwhelmed  traveiler;  they  are  generally  accompanied  bT 
their  DogSf  animals  of  peculiar  sagacity  for  this  serriee*. 
These  often  roam  alone  day  and  night  through  these  desolate 
regions,  trace  out  the  victim  buried  in  the  snow,  lie  on  him 
to  impart  warmth,  bark  and  howl  for  assistance,  or  if  the  dis- 
tance be  too  great,  return  to  obtain  it.    There  ^re  usually 
five  or  six  of  these  noble  animals  kept  at  the  hospice,  but  their 
duties  sometimes  lead  them  into  fatal  danger.    On  the  ITili 
of  December,  1825,  a  party,  of  three  Marooiers,  domestics  of 
the  convent,  one  of  them  was  Ytctor,  a  worthy  man,  wel^ 
remembered  by  alpine  travellers,  went  out  with  two  dogs, 
on  the  side  of  the  Yacherie,  to  search  at  a  dangerous  lime 
for  travellers ;  they  met  one  with  whom  they  were  retmning 
to  the  convent,  when  an  avalanche  overwhelmed  them,  and 
all  perished  exceftt  one  of  the  dogs,  whose  prodigious  strength 
and  activity  envied  it  to  escape.    The  bodies  of  poor  Victor 
and  his  companions  were  only  found  after  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  following  Summer. 

The  Morgue  into  which  the  bodies  of  the  victims  who  had 
perished  on  these  mountains  used  to  be  placed  for  recogni- 
tion, has  been  altered  within  a  few  years;  the  bodies  which 
had  long  been  left  in  the  morgue  have  been  removed,  toge- 
ther with  the  bones  of  hundreds,  the  accumulation  of  age<, 
which,  until  a  short  tipie  since,  had  remained  within  a  walled 
enclosure  attached  to  the  morgue.  These  relics  of  mortality 
might  have  continued  there  without  offence;  it  wasam«^ 
mento  mori  of  the  deepest  intei-eat.  Scarcely  ten  years  ago 
Brock edon  described  it  thus  :  -^  ^*  There  is  one  scene  of  me- 
lancholy interest  usually  visited  on  the  St.  Bernard^- the 
morgue t  or  receptacle  for  the  dead.  It  is  a  low  building,  a 
few  yards  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  conveot,  wher« 
the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  victims  to  storms  and-^falan-^ 
t'hes  in  these  mountains  have  been  placed.    They  haii^e^g«iia> 
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#«lly  teen  Ibmid  froitn,  aqd  p«t  Into  thli  horrid  reeeptaelo 
In  the  posture  in  which  they  perished.  Here,  many  havt 
**  dried  up  and  withered/*  and  on  sone  «feQ  the  dolhei  ha?e 
'  remateHl  after  eighreen  years;  others  preMtit  a  horrid  aapoft» 
•oine  of  the  honet  of  the  head  hciag  hiaiidicd  and  eipoard, 
^pirhilft  htaek  iategimienu  still  attach  to  parts  of  the  facv  r 
•flMDg  the  latest  viotiaiis  wwe  a  mother  and  child.  The  air 
ffMss^i  freely  throngh  the  graied  windows,  wtlhont  bearing 
4o  the  nostrils  of  the  ohserver  tha  foul  evidence  of  its  transit 
AionthfOHgh  this  <lreadftel  place.  From  the  rapid  evapora-» 
f4on«l  this  height*  the  bodies  had  dited  withonc  the  usual 
decay.  In  a  wailed  enciosttie  on  one  side  of  the  «iorgne  was 
«  gfeac  aecwmilatton  of  bonca,  white,  broken,  and  apparently 
llie  gattteltag  of  centuries*  Upon  ibis  rochy  and  h^ien  soil 
tbey  coold  not  bury  the  dead,  and,  probably,  aa  they  dry  up 
^M!|iMtfl  a#ince,  they  are  placed  here^  the  chante  of  recog- 

The  tfitem  of  purteyadea  Cor  Ibo  hoffrital  seems  to  be  well 
mnilated ;  suppnea  oame  froan  Aoala  and  the  neighbonring 
vmmea.  Their  winlwr  sMre  of  hay  for  their  cows  la  so  vahi- 
aibbi,  Chat  the  routes  wiWdi  aioend  fh>m  either  side  with  tra^ 
weMefs,  are  reqoired^to  bring  their  own  hay.  Wood  for  firing 
It  ^me  «f  the  most  important  nepesaariea  la  Ihem.  Not  a  stick 
fgmm%  within  two  leagies,  and  all  the  wood  aoppKed  to  the 
fMHUViant  laliroaght  flrom  the  Dwest  which  belongs  to  it,  in  the 
V«l  de  Ferret,  a  diatance  of  nearty  four  leagues.  The  con-^ 
iomption  of  wood  M  Ihe  convont,  is  considerable,  fsr,  at  the 
great  elevation  of  t%e  lM}Spice>  water  boMs  at  dbout  190  de«> 
grees,  which  la  so  mneh  less  favennibie  for  the  concoction  of 
meat  than  at  US  de^ees,  that  tt  requites  Ave  hours  lo  elfoct 
that;  which,  at  the  higher  ternperatore,  may  be  done -in  throe 
hours.  They  have  now  adopned  ilOYea  for  warming  the  con* 
irent  with  hot  air. 

Tiaitors  untvenaHy  aduiewledge  Use  kind  and  conrteona 
attention  which  theyreoelve  flom  those  eacellentmen,  parti«*> 
cularlv  at  ubie.  Tney  >are  freelv  oommtmlcative  about  their 
estaWishment,  and  conversation  nas  no  restraint,  but  in  the 
respjMt  Ivhi^  their  cbaiaotera  demand*    The'  language  used 

"   *"     I  and  Oe 


Is  Fnneht  though  there  are  Italians  and  OermanI 
tmoDgthem.  They  are  well  informed  upon  moat  subjects, 
enti  fottMigamiipen  these  In  which  their  situation  has  been 
fovMMble  le  their  acenirinff  hirormaaon.  The  periodical 
«Mtfci  of  aomo  ncaderaic  bodies  and  institutions  ere  sent  to 
them,  and  ihar  have  a  email  tibhtry,  which  Is  chiefly  theolo^. 
gioii,  Dortoy  Ihiek  short  iommers,  their  intercoerse  with 
W«U4flAnrm«d  4iwrellers  is  eitensiv^,  which  is  diown  in  the 
idnoHeasleftliytnvellersinithe  albums  preserved 
by  ihi  brettotii«l  <ho  hMiOcei  4hii  inltnmnria 
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givef  to  ibeir  inqairiies  a  propriety,  and  an  apparent  inierest 
in  the  affairs  of  tlie  world . 

A  report  had  prevailed*  that  the  Tunds  of  the  conveot  bad 
tiiffered  much  upon  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  who  had  especially 
patronised  the  establishment.  In  replj  to  iaquiriea  opoo 
thii  subject,  the  prior  answered,  thai  their  funds  were  in  a 
flourishing  condition;  that  Bonaparte  rather  imporerished 
than  enriched  them.  It  was  true  that  he  had  assisted  them 
with  donations,  but  his  claims  upon  their  funds  had  exceed- 
ed his  benefits ;  that  they  had  had  forty  men  quartered  upoD 
them  for  months  together,  and  60,000  had  passed  in  ooe  sea- 
ton,  and  all  these  had  been  assisted.  Their  funds,  he  said, 
from  the  facilities  which  peace  gave  to  travelling,  were  now 
increasing,  because  visitors  to  the  convent,  who  can  afford  it, 
are  usually  donors. 

The  monks  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Augnstin^  and  the  dt»- 
tinguishing  badge  of  that  order  w  a  white  slit  band  passed 
round  the  neck,  the  ends  before  and  behind  being  tuciied  Into 
the  girdle.  The  dress  is  a  black  cloth  robe,  which  reaches 
nearly '  to  the  ankle,  buttoned  from  top  to  bottom ;.  a.  Mack 
conical  cap,  with  a  tuft  at  the  top,  completes  a  costume  which 
is  gentlemanly  and  becoming. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  stay  at  the  hospice  for  a  few  days, 
must  do  it  with  leave  of  the  principal.  It  is  understood  that 
the  object  of  the  establishment  is  only  to  assist  the  passing 
traveller;  but  a  stay  of  some  days  for  scientific  research,  or 
eicursion  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  is  readily  acceded 
to.  One  of  the  brethren  has  twire  ascended  the  Mont  Yeiao, 
and  made  excursions  across  the  glaciers  which  divide  the 
Combin  and  the  Velan,  and  separate  the  Yal  Pellina  from  the 
Val  Orsey. 

''The  scene  from  the  western  end  of  the  hospice,  looking 
towards  Italy,  is  sterile  and  dreary :  patches  of  snow  are  seen 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  sweep  down  to  the  lake ; 
and  the  Pain  de  Sucre,  a  pinnacled  mountain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Yacherie,  with  its  rocks  and  snows,  adds  toils 
wildness  and  desolation. 

*'A  column  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  water,  marks  the 
boundary  of  Piedmont  and  the  Yatais;  above,  jiad  beyond 
it,  is  the  little  plain  of  Jupiter,  where  a  temple  formerly 
stood,  and  from  which  a  Roman  road  led  down  on  the  Pied- 
montese  side  of  the  pass.  This  road  may  be  easily  traced- in 
the  hewn  rock,  and  the  remains  of  a  massive  pavement;  but 
flot  a.  vestige  of  the  temple  is  left  above  the  surface.      .     . 

''The .  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter ; 

which  was  formerly  on  the  summit,  is  unknown;  but  many 

. .  of  the  bronze  votive  tablets,,  which  :haie  bften:ioundiD  its 

ruins,  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity;  they  Were  placed  in 
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tlie  temple  and  on  the  altars  by  travellers,  in  gratitude  for 
escape  from  perils  *  in  their  journey  across  the  Alps;  some 
are  inscnbed  to  Jupiter,  some  (o  the  god  Penninus.  This 
dilTerenca  probably  arose  from  the  nation  of  the  devotee ;  for 
vben  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  this  pass,  the 
M^orship  of  Jupiter  for  that  of  Penninus  was  a  change  only  in 
name  and  Penninus  was  preserved  with  that  of  Jupiter  long 
after  the  Romans  had  extended  their  conquests  beyond  these 
Alps.  The  religion,  if  not  the  temple,  bad  long  been  esta- 
blished upon  these  heights;  from  the  fragments,  however, 
^hlch  have  been  found  of  the  temple,  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  Roman  work  of  a  time  probably  not  earlier  than  that  of 
-Augustus.  The  period  of  the  substitution  of  a  military  co- 
lumn for  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  under  the  younger  Constan- 
tino, in  the  year  339,  was  probably  not  that  of  the  destrur^ 
-tion  of  the  temple ;  for  medals  of  the  children  ef  Theodosius, 
fifty  years  later,  have  been  foukid  there.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  Chrc^tien  de  Loges,  in  bis  **Essais  kistoriqiteti 
0ur  te  Mont  Saint  Bernard f**  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Hnns  and  Vandals  during  their  ravages;  for  it  was  not  in 
existence  when  the  Lombards  passed  ibe  Alps  in  574. 

VThe  name  of  this  mountain,  or  rather  of  this  range  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  is  generally  admitted  to.be  or  Celtic  origin, 
from  pan,  or  penn^  a  height  (this  term  is  still  preserved  in 
Cornwall  and  Wales  as  Pandenniis,  Penmaenmawr),  and 
not  from  the  Pcsni,  who  crossed  the  Alps  with  Hannibal. 
The  territories  of  the  Veragri  extended  to  the  summit  of  this 
pass,  which  was  the  barrier  between  them  and  the  Salassi,  a 
people  of  the  Yal  d'Aosta.  On  this  mountain,  Livy  states 
that  the  Veragri  worshipped  a  god  of  the  Alps,  Penninus,  or 
Jupiter  Penninus,  and  one  of  the  earliest  names  for  this  pas-* 
sage  of  the  Alps,  was  Mons  Jovis,  or  Mons  Jovis  Penninus ; 
this  was  gallicised  into  Mont  Joux,  by  which  it  was  generally 
known  before  it  acquired  that  of  St.  Bcrnardw 

'j  The  first  foundation  of  the  hospice  has  been  atlri- 
bfited  by  some  to  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  by  others  to  Char- 
lemagne ,  whose  uncle  Bernard,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
-Charles  Martet,  led  a  division  of  the  invading  army  of 
Charlemagne  otef  the  Great  St.  Bernard  when  he  went 
to  attack  Lombardy.  The  present  name  of  the  pass,  Saus- 
sure  supposes,  might  have  been  derived  from  this  Bei^ 
nard;  but  there  was  another  of  the  name,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Pepin,  to  whom  Charlemagne  left  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

*  A  caslom  which  is  continju^d  in  the  Catholic  Church,  a«^ 
every  tcayelltsr.  in  France,  Italy,  a^pd,  ([latliolic  Switscriaod  m&y. 
havf  QI»tiG«d.  . 
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To  bfiB  may  rather  be  attributed  the  original  establiriimctt 
Df  the  bospice,  from  the  iuicrest  ivbich  he  would  tutye  ii 
ureserviug  the  communiralioD  with  Gaul  by  Uiis  |mauf  e  of 
ihe  Aipa,  and  wilb  it  bare  given  bis  name,  Tor  ib^Fc  is  histo- 
rical evidesee  that  a  monastery  existed  on  tlie  Great  St.  Beiv 
nard  before  the  year  S5t;  for  Simier  meniioiis,  tka$  flart- 
piann,  abb^  apd  ahnona r  of  Moot  Jo«x»  who  wa»  made  U 
Miat  time  bishop  of  Lausanne,  had  l^en  chief  of  clke  monas- 
tery. De  Riyaz,  mentions  even  an  earlier  abb^  of  this  coa- 
veut,  Yultgare,  in  93%;  and  the  annals  of  Benin  state,  tfait 
)Lolhaire  the  second  king  of  Lorraine,  in  S5»  made  a  treaty 
with  his  brother,  the  emperor  I^uia  It.,  by  whidr  be  ceded 
to  him  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Siion,  but  reserved  particu-^ 
larly  L'Hdpital  da  St,  B9rnur4t  Which  proves,  says  Sans- 
sure,  the  importance  o^  this  passage,  and  the  iiaaae  which  it 
bore.  But  its  liistory  at  this  period  is  obscnre.bec^Bse  in  the 
year  a90.  It  was  devastated  |iy  Arnand;  who  destroy  fd  ^e  mo- 
tattotentt  and  records, 

'*The  prcsanti  hospie^  waft  founded  in  ^69,   bv  Bernaid. 
ffho  was  born  of  a  noble  fanrilT  of  Savoy,  fi  the  tbMeav  of 
Menthon,  on  the  la^e  of  Annecy.    A  defemdnatiiMi  at  aa 
4*arty  age  to  devote  himself  to  aa  ecclesiastical  It^,  iadoced 
(lini  to  desert  hit  home  and  go  to  Aos|a,  of  whtcb  city  beaf- 
Irrwania  became  archdeacoSi    A  coiiicideaqe  of  bis  name 
with  that  of  ifoe  monastery  probably  inftueaeed  bis  determi^ 
nation  to  re-«stabti^  the  hospice  on  Mopf  fo^x,  ot  whkh 
he  became  |he  chief.    He  founded  at  nearly  t|ie  same  time 
the  hospice  on  the  Little  St.  Qe|»ard,  and  gave  t^  them  the 
name,  and  placed  them  under  the  protection  of  Us  fovoqrile 
saint,  Nicolas  de  My  re,  as  ti^telary^trofi  of  ^hete  e8^blisb- 
fnents.    By  degrees  the  name  of  the  devotee  was  joined  to 
that  of  the  saint,  and  after  t|ia  canonlaation  of  B^rtraad,  bk. 
name  superseded  that  of  all  oiherf,  and  bal  eentilroedattach-. 
ed  to  the  hospice  aim^  1193.    The  attempt  of  Cmslantine 
io  destroy  the  worship  of  li^iter  had  ne4  en|irely  soeceeded; 
bat  St.  Bernard  rooted  out  ^le  remins  of  paganiani,  and 
'  founded  an  establishment  for  aettye  benevoMee,  rto  which 
ihousanda  have  been  indebted.    He  di0d*  inliMi,  after  hav- 
ing governed  the  eonvent  upwards  eC  iO  years.    For  some 
lame  after  the  death  of  St.  Bernard^  Uie  boH*^  ^^  exposed 
to  freifueni  outrages  from  barbarians  who   traversed  the 
mountaind ;  audits  records  of  the  Itth  century  pieseat  a  aae- 
cessioa  of  calamities.     The  Saracens  overran  theeoaitry, 
carrying  fire  and  sv^ord  into  the  alpine  valleys:  the  monas- 
tery of  Mont  Joux  was  burnt,  and  its  ruins  became  a  station 
of  brigands,,  idio  plundered  or  exaeted  an  eiorbitant  psyment 
trwn  all  passengers  through  a  barrier  which  they  established 
at  the  south-west  ex^rem^ty  of  t||e  lake.    The  Norniaas  hiv- 
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ing.  delermincd  to  expel  these  marauders^  broke  down  the 
barriers  ond  killed  the  guard.  Still  outrages  continued ;  and 
Canute,  king  of  England  and  Denmark,  among  others,  com- 
plained to  tne  pope  and  the  emperor  of  the  horrors  and  vio* 
fence  committed  in  the  Alps  upon  his  subjects  going  on  pil- 
grimages to  Home,  yiho  seldom  ventured  to  traverse  these 
mountains  unless  in  companies  of  400  or  500.  His  com- 
plaints were  regarded ;  the  toils  of  the  passage  yfore  abolish- 
ed ;  and  Canute,  in  consequence^  wrote  to  bis  bishops  and 
prelates,  informing  them  that  he  had  secured  the  safety  of  the 
pilgrims  in  the  route  of  the  Pennine  Alps.  The  brigands  were 
driven  out,^  good  order  succeeded  to  outrage,  and  the  convent 
was  re-established. 

**  In  the  contests  of  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  with 
pope  Alexander  III.,  and  Humbert,  count  of  Maurienne, 
diplomas  of  protection  were  given  by  them  to  the  convent,  for 
the  security  of  persons  and  property  belonging  to  the  mona- 
stery. It  was  one  of  the  very  few  objects  in  which  emperors, 
sovereign  pontifls,  and  other  distinguished  persons^  disputed 
the  slory  of  fostering  and  protecting  a  foundation  so  importiant 
to  bumanity.    It  soon  acquired  great  celebrity  and  opulence. 
As  early  as  it77,  it  had,  in  various  dioceses  88  benefices,  in 
priories,  cures,  chateaux,  and  farms ;  it  had  lands  in  Sicily,  in 
FUinders,  and  in  JSngland.  Its  climax  of  riches  and  impor- 
tanee  was  in  1480,  when  it  possessed  98  cures  alone.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  reformation,  political  changes  in  4he 
states,  loss  of  distant  property,  disputes  with  the  popes,  with 
the  neighbouring  states,  and  with  each  other,  drove  the  monks 
of  St.  Bernard  to  seek  even  eleemosynary  assistance.  The 
very  land  upon  whlcb  their  noble  duties  are  performed  has 
been  the  subject  of  disputes  between  the  neighbouring  states. 
Sardinia  claimed  it  as  wtjiiin  a  frontier  extending  to  the 
bridge  of  Nudri,  on  the  northern  side;  but  the  Vahiisans 
estabUsl^ed  a  claim  to  it  as  witl^in  the  diocese  of  Sion,  by  bulls 
of  the  popes  from  Leo  IX.  lo  Benolt  XIV.  The  hospice, 
therefore,  stands  witbin  the  canton  of  the  Yalais;  but  its 
authority  extends  only  to  Uie  middle  of.  the  lake,  on  the 
borders  of  which  a  column  is  fixed  as  a  line  of  demarcation ; 
and  the  excellent  brethren  of  St.  Bernard  had  not  only  all 
their  property  within  the  state  of  Sardinia  taken  from  them, 
but  tb^y  were  actually  taxed  by  this  state  for  the  use  which 
they  made  of  the  summer  pasturage  of  the  Vaeherie.  Very 
little  property  in  land  still  belongs  to  the  hospice;  a  vineyard 
at  Glarens  *,  and  a  farm  at  Boche ,  in  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  are 

*  The  224  tiote  of  the  5d  Canton  of  Chllde  Harold  ctfntaiqs, 
|/i>  die  disgrace  of  Lord  Byroo,  a  sneer  at  the  efltabtisbment  of 
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the  principal:  their  resources  are  small,  and  in  aid  of  them, 
culleciioDs  are  regularly  made  in  the  Swiss  cantons ;  but  this 
has  been  sometimes  abused  by  impostors,  who  have  collecled 
as  the  agents  of  the  hospice.*'  ^Brockedon's  Passes  of  th» 
Alps. 

On  leaving  the  hospice  to  descend  to  the  Vat  d'Aosta,  the 
path  skirts  the  lake,  and  passes  between  it  and-  tbe  Place  de 
Jupiter.  A  little  beyond  the  end  of  the  lake,  after  passing 
through  a  short  defile,  the  scene  opens  towards  Italy,  info  tbe 
vast  basin  of  the  Yacherie,  where  the  cows  uf  the  convent 
are  pastured.  The  road  turns  abruptly  to  the  right,  and 
sweeps  round  the  basin  to  descend  gradually  in  the  plain 
below.  A  short  cut  downward  is  always  taken  by  an  active 
mountaineer,  and  is  generally  safe  to  tbe  less  practised  tra- 
veller, but  let  him  beware  of  short  cuts  in  the  ascent ;  in  ibe 
former  case  the  course  is  obvious,  and  the  path  is  generally 
traceable,  but  in  an  aKent  all  is  concealed  in  tbe  rugged  and 
broken  ground  above,  and  the  unwary  traveller  is  decoyed 
into  danger  before  he  is  aware  of  its  extent. 

The  view  on  first  looking  out  upon  the  Yacherie,  fpom  the 
gorge  in  the  Mont  Mort,  is  very  fine,  the  moun tains  on  the 
opposite  side  being  sublime  in  form  and  elevation ;  the  roost 
striking  in  the  scene  being  the  Pain  ds  Sucre,  celebrated  by 
Saussure. 

At  the  lower  end  of  (he  Yacherie,  the  path  winds  down  by 
a  series  of  zigzags,  and  thence  the  descent  is  rapid  to  St.  Remy, 
a  dreary  little  village,  but  where  there  Is  now  an  excellent  inn. 
Here  return  chars  to  Aosta  may  generally  be  obtained  for 
to  francs.    Travellers  who  leave  Aosta  to  visit  the  hospice, 
in  a  char  for  St.  Remy,  and  intend  to  return,  let  itawait  them 
there  for  four  or  six  hours,  and  pay  20  francs  for  the  char 
lor  the  day,  with  a  buono-mano  to  the  postilion.  But  it 
generally  happens  that  the  traveller  crosses  the  mountain,  in 
which  case  he  pays  from  12  to  14  francs  for  the  char,  and  the 
postilion  wails  till  the  evening  for  customers  descending  from 
the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  disap- 
pointed in  a  fare. 

From  St.  Remy  the  road  descends  with  little  Interest  in 

St.  Bfifnard,  for  having,  h(%  says,  cut  down  the  **  Bosquet  de 
Julie,"  with  l)rutai  selfishness^  that  the  ground  niigbt  lie  in- 
closed into  a  vineyard  for  the  mi8era|>le  drones  of  an  execrafile 
superstition ;  be  would  thus,  for  the  sake  of  Rousaeau,  set  the 
worthlessness  of  this  'Bosquet'  against  the  utility  and  value ofa 
Gaeyard,  the  most  valuable  sort  of  property  near  the  lake  of 
vteneva,  which  was  to  be  employed  to.  entirely  in  the  service  of 
Jiumanity, 
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tlie  scenery,  to  St.  Oyen ,.  where  the  Piedmontese  custom-i 
tioiise  is  placed,  aud  where  the  |>assports  are  examined; 
TTbese  require  great  regularity,  or  the  permission  io  pass  i$ 
ipvithheld.  Beyond  St.  Oyen,  at  Etroubles,  another  examina-r 
lion  takes  place.  The  Piiedmontese  officers  are  usuallyvyery 
courteous,  an  advantage,  which  the  good  temper  of  the  tra4 
seller  is  sure  to  obtain. 

At  Etroubles,  the  St.  Bernard  branch  of  the^Buttier  is 
4<:rossed,  and  the  road  descends  to  the  village  of  Gigood, 
^where  the  vegetation  begins  to  luxuriate,  and  the  Italian  side 
of  the  mountain  is  felt  iUnd  seen.  Here  there  is  a  fine  peep 
into  the  Val  Pellina.  From  Gignod  to  the  city  of  Apsta,  the 
richness  of  the  scenery  is  constantly  increasing.  Trellised 
vines  and  Indian  corn  mark  the  aiiproach  to  the  Val  d'Aosta ; 
nnd  the  first  view  of  the  city  and  the  valley,  in  the  descent 
from  the  St  Bernard,  where  the  hack  ground  is  filled  with 
the  magnificent  forms  and  snowy  summits  of  the  mountains 
above  the  Val  de  Cogne;  is  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Alps. 

ROUTE  led. 

ST.  BBANCHIER  TO  AOSTA  BY  THE  YAL^T  OF  BAGNES,  TH^ 
GLACIERS  OF  CHARMOMTANE,  THE  COL  DE  FEN^TRE  AND. 
THE  YAL  PBLLINA. 

(Two  Days.) 

From  St.  Branchier  (Route  108.),  a  good  mule  track  leads 
up  the  jraHey  of  Bagnes,  which  is  very  fertile,  to  Lourtier, 
passing  through  many  villages,  especially  those  of  Chable, 
and*  Mor^nes.  The  valley  is  narrow,  abounding  in  gorges, 
and  offering  many  fine  scenes  to  the  pencil  of  the  traveller. 
Above  Lourtier  this  character  becomes  more  striking,  and 
the  pass  increases  indiflBcuJty  to  Mauvoisin,  a  hamlet  not 
Car  below  the  glaciers  of  Getroz.  The  descent  of  these  gla^. 
ciersfrom  the  Mont  Pleureur  was  the  cause  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Drance,  which  formed  a  lake  and 
burst  its  bounds  in  1595,  and  carried  off  in  its  destructive 
course  more  than  140  persons  from  the  valley,  besides  hofises 
and  cattle.  A  more  recent  inundation,  that  of  1818,  from 
a  similar  cause,  has  left  fearful  traces  of  its  overwhelming 
power.  Among  the  boulders  brought  down  by  that  event,  is 
one  which  contains  above  UOO  square  feet;  and  the  height 
which  the  waters  then  attained  is  yet  distinctly  marked,  where 
the  land,  then  covered,  is  even  now  desolate.. 

"Vast  blocks  of  stone,"  says  Brockedon,;inbis  "  Excursions 
in  the  Alps,  ^'whicfa  .were  driven  and  deposited  there  by  the 
force  of  the  waters,  now  strew  the  valley ;  and  sand  and  peb-^ 
bles  present  aniurid  surfistf  e,  where  rich  pasturages  were  seen 
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iMfere  Ihe  citMlraiiiie.  The  qnantiti  ^n4  violeooe  off  liM 
valcr  Middesly  disengaged,  and  Ih^  velocity  of  il3  ^esctsi^ 
presented  ii  mce  irbicli  the  mind  may  ealeittale,  1^  cmibdI 
coBedve. 

*^  In  tlie  aceonntf  which  hati  been  given  «r  tim  erenc, 
the  ohject  of  the  wiiteif  hfts  been  ne^ly  Ia  de^cvifae  ilie 
catastrophe  and  theeitent  of  its  injuries;  hut  in  rending  Oe 
•ceoQOt  of  II.  Escher  de  LiMh,  pobltshed  in  the  »ib.  Univ. 
d(S  tfen^ve,  Sfi.  ei  Arit,  torn,  viit.  p.  t91,  I  "wIm  most  for- 
dhly  struck  with  the  unparalleled  her&ism  of  the  brare  men 
who  endeavoured  to  avert  the  evil,  by  opening  a  cfa^nnei  for 
the  waters,  which  had,  by  their  aecuinnlation,  becoow  a 
aouree  of  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  vaiteys. 

**  In  the  spring  of  ISltl,  the  people  of  the  valley  of  Bagnes 
became  alarmed  on  observing  the  low  state  of  the  waters  of 
the  Drance,  at  a  season  when  the  melting  of  the  soowa  usih 
alky  enlarged  tbe  torrent  (  and  this  alarm  was  increased  by 
the  records  of  similar  appearances  before  the  dreadfiil  inao- 
daiion  of  1595,  which.was  then  occasioned  by  the  accumnla- 
lion  of  the  waters  behind  tbe  d^ris  of  a  glacier  that  formed 
a  dam,  which  remained  until  the  pressure  of  the  water  burst 
Ifae  dike,  and  ii  rushed  through  the  valley,  leaving  deaolation 
in  its  course. 

"  In  April  1^18,  somo.  persons  went  up  the  valley  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  water,  and  they  discovered 
that  vast  masses  of  the  glaciers  of  Getroz,  and  avalanches  of 
snow,  had  lallen  into  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  b^weeo 
Mont  Pleuteur  and  Mont  Haovoisin,  and  farmed  a  dike  of 
Ice  and  snow  600  feet  wide  and  400  feet  high,  on  a  base  af 
9^^  feet,  behind  which  the  waters  of  the  Dranee  had  acco- 
m^la|ed,  and  formed  a  take  above  7000  feet  long.   M.  Tenets, 
the  engineer  of  the  Ysdais,  was  consulted^  and  he  fnMnedi- 
ately  decided  upon  cutting  a  gallery  tbroaf^  this  barrier  of 
ice,  00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  cbaa^ 
mencing,  and  where  the  dike  was  000  feet  thick*     fie  caka* 
lated  upon  making  a  tunnel  throng  this  mats  befbre  the 
water  should  have  risen  00  feet  higher  in  the  laiEe.   On  the 
toth  of  May,  tbe  woik  was  begun  by  gangs  of  fifty  men,  who 
relieved  each  other,  and  worked,  without  intermission,  dsy 
Ond  night,  wiHi  inconceivable  courage  and  perseveiaaee, 
neither  deterred  by  the  daily  occurring  danger  from  tbe  feH* 
ing  of  tnth  masses  of  the  glacier,  nor  by  tiie  rapid  dNrease  ti 
the  water  hi  the  lake,  which  rose  OS  feet  in  S4  days-oaan 
average  nearly  two  feet  each  day ;  but  it  once  rose  five  feet 
in  one  day,  and  threatened  each  moment  to  burst  the  dike 
by  its  increasing  pressure;  oi>,  riauig  in  a  more  rapid  propor- 
tion than  the  men  coidd  proceed  with  their  work,  render 
Mieh*  etfforia  abortive,  by  riaing  aiM>va  them.     " 


Rwii  iW.^fntmdiUion  mtf^  Fald$  Bagnes.  871 
^dM  noigef  iveris  beard,  a^  the  presspre  of  the  water  de- 
tabbed  masses  of  ice  from  the  boUom,  which,  floating,  pre- 
sented 80  mu(ai  of  their  bulk  above  the  water  as  led  to  the 

5f !  !f  .^''".t^*?"*?  ^^^^^l^"'  ^«'^  '^^  f««'  ^^^^^'  The  men  peirse- 
vered  inaiieir  fearfuj  dutf.  jithoMt  any  seriooi  accident,  and 
tHoUghsntrering  severely  fromvcold  and  wet;  and  surtoww 
ded  by  dangerft  wbich  cannot  be.  Justly  described,  by  the  4th 
or  June  they  had  accomplished  ap  opening  600  feet  long;  but 
bjiving  begun  their  worl;  on  both  sides  of  the  dike  at  the  same 
time,  lhe.pl9ce  where  they  ought  to  have  met  was  twenty 
feet  lower  on  one  side  of  the  lake  than  on  the  other :  it  was 
rortunate  that  latterly  the  increase  of  ihe  perpendicular  height 
or  the  water  was  less,  owing  to  the  extension  of  its  surface. 
They  proceeded  to  level  the  highest  side  of  the  tunnel,  and 
completed  it  just  before  the  water  reached  them.  On  the 
evening  of  tbe  13th  the  water  began  to  flow.  At  first,  the 
opening  wa^  not  large  enough  to  carry  off  the  supplies  of 
water  which  the  lake  received,  and  it  rose  two  feeV  above 
the  tunnel;  but  this  soon  enlarged  from  the  action  of  the 
water,  as  it  nielted  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  and  the  torrent 
Tushed  through.  lu  ihirty-two  hours  the  lake  sunk  ten  feet, 
and  during  the  following  twenty^our  hours  twenty  feet  more; 
■n  a  few  days  it  would  have  been  emptied ;  for  the  floor  melt- 
ing, ^nd  being  driven  off  as  the  water  escaped,  kept  iiself 
pelow  the  level  of  the  water  within';  but  the  cataract  which 
issued  from  the  gallery  melted,  and  broke  up  also  a  large 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  dike  which  had  served  as  its  biit- 
trees :  its  resistance  decreasefl  faster  than  the  pressure  of  the 
lake  lessened,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th 
or  June  the  dike  burst,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  water  escap- 
^  .fvl?"^"  ^^^  breach,  and  left  the  lake  empty. 

The  greatest  accumulation  of  water  had  been  800,000,000 
9]  cubic  leet;  the  tunnel,  Ihefor^the  disruption,  had  ear- 
ned off  nearly  330,000,000— Escher  says,  270,000,000;  but 
he  neglected  to  add  60,000,000  which  flowed  into  the  lake 
in  three  days.  In  half  an  hou^?,  530,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  passed  through  the  hreach,  or  300,000  feet  per  second; 
Which  IS  pye  times  greater  in  quantity  than  the  waters  of  the, 
Khmc  at  Basle,  where  it  is  1300  English  feet  wide.  In  one 
hour  /ind  a  half  the  water  reached  Martigny,  a  distance  of 
eight  leagues.  Through  the  ifirst  70,000  feet  it  passed  with 
the  velocity  of  thirty-three  feet  per  second— four  or  five  times 
faster  than  the  rnost  rapid  river  known ;  yet  it  was  charged 
with  ice,  rocks,  earth,  trees,  houses,  jcattle,»and  men;  thirtv- 
«pur  persons  were  lost,  44)0  coUages  swept  away,  and  the 
damage  done  in  the  two  hours  of  its  desolking  power  exceed- 
ed fk  million  Qf  Swiss  livres.  All  the  people  of  the  valley  had 
l),ee)i  c^utiojied  against  thi  danger  of  t  sudden.  trrupUon ; 
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yet  it  WM  fetal  to  so  many.    All  the  bridges  id  f  Is  coarse 
were  swept  away,  and  amonig  them  the  bridge  of  Mauvoislo, 
which  was  elevated  90  feet  above  the  ordinary  faeight  of  the 
Drance.    If  the  dike  had  remained  untouched,  and  it  could 
have  endured  the  pressure  until  the  lake  had  reached  tbe  le- 
vel of  its  top,  a  volume  of  1,700,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
would  have  been  accumulated  there,  and  a  devastation  much 
more  fatal  and  ei tensive  must  have  been  the  consequence. 
From  this  greater  danger  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Drance 
were  preserved  by  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  the  brave 
men  who  effected  the  formation  of  the  gallery  in  the  dike, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Venelz.    I  know  no  instance  on 
record  of  courage  equal  to  this  :  their  risk  of  life  was  not  for 
fame  or  for  riches — they  had  not  the  usual  excitements  to 
personal  risk,  in  a  world's  applause  or  gazetted  promotion,— 
their  devoted  courage  was  to  save  the  lives  and  property  of 
their  feilow-men,  not  to  destroy  them.    They  steadily  and 
heroically  persevered  in  their  labours,  amidst  dangers  such 
as  a  field  of  battle  never  presented,  and  from  which  some  of 
the  bravest  brutes  that  ever  lived  would  have  shjrunk  in  dis- 
may.   These  truly  brave  Valaisans  deserve  aH  honour ! " 

But  the  skill  of  M.  Yenetz  was  not  limited  in  its  application 
to  emptying  the  lake  :  his  abilities  have  been  properly  direct- 
ed to  the  prevention  ^f  such  another  catastrophe  for  the  lia- 
bility to  its  recurrence  was  obvious.  Not  one  twentieth  part 
of  the  ice  which  formed  the  barrier,  had  been  removed  when 
the  dike  burst,  and  fresh  masses  were  still  falling  from  Mont 
Pleureur  and  Mont  Mauvoisin ,  the  mountains  of  which  the 
bases  formed  the  buttresses  to  the  dike ;  in  fact  the  dike  was 
again  accumulating  so  rapidly,  that  at  the  end  of  1819  the 
barrier  was  almost  as  complete,  as  before  its  bursting  from 
the  pressure  of  the  lake. 

It  became  therefore  an  important  object  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  former  catastrophe,  by  tbe  adoption  of  such 
means  as  would  prevent,  or  at  least  diminish,  the  increase 
of  the  barrier.  Blasting  by  gunpowder  was  found  imprac- 
ticable, from  the  difliculty  of  firing  the  powder  at  eonside- 
^rable  depths  in  the  ice,  and  from  the  comparatively  small 
masses  removed  by  this  means.  After  much  consideration 
and  many  trials,  a  mode  has  been  adopted  and  put  in  exe- 
cution by  M.  Venetz,^  which  promises  the  greatest  success. 

*'  M.  Yenetz  had  remarked  that  the  glacier  could  not 
support  itself  where  the  river  was  of  a  certain  width,  but  fell 
into  it  and  was  dissolved ;  whereas,  where  the  river  was  compa- 
ratively narrow,  the iceand  snow  formed  a  vault  over  it,  and 
consequently  tended  to  the  preservation  of  any  portion  failing 
from  the  glacier  above.  Perceiving  also  the  effect  of  theriver  iu 
.  dissolving  the  part  it  came  in  contact  with,  he  formed  and  exe^ 
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cutecl  the  design  oC  bringing  the  streams  of  the  neighbouring, 
mountains  by  a  canal  to  Mauvoisin,  opposite  the  highest  part^ 
of  tbe  glacier  where  it  touched  thatmountain.  From  hence 
it  wa$i  conducted  by  wooden  troughs  on  to  the  glacier  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  valley.  The  water  was  divided  into 
two  streams :  one  fallingnearly  on  the  one  edge  of  the  Drance, 
and  tbe  other  on  the  other;  and  having  been  warmed  by  the 
sun  in  its  course,  soon  cut  very  deep  channels  in  the  ice. 
When  they  reached  the  river  the  trougfis  were  removed  a  few 
feet,  andthus  the  stream  produced  the  effect  of  a  saw,  which,- 
dividing  the  ice,  forced  the  portion  between  them  to  fall 
into  th€  Drance. 

"When  the  weather  is  fine,  these  streams,  which  are  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  act  with  extra- 
ordinary power,  piercing  a  bole  SOO  feet  deep  and  six  feet  in- 
diameter  in  24  hours.  They  are  calculated  to  remove  100,000 
cubical  feet  of  it^e  from  the  barrier  daily,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  if  the  weather  is  fine  the  whole  will  be  removed  in  three 
years. 

''At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1^22  the  Drance  remained 
covered  only  for  a  length  of  4H0  feet;  whereas,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation,  it  was  covered  over  a  length  of 
1350  feet.  M.  Veneiz  estimates  the  quantity  of  ice  removed 
in  1822  as  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions  of  cubica,! 
feet."—5tfr   17mV.  xxli.58. 

The  chdlets  above  Getroz  can  be  reached  in  good  time  in 
one  day  from  Martigny ;  and  those  who  wish  to  cross  the 
glaciers  of  Charmoniane  can  sleep  at  the  chdleta,  and,  start- 
ing early  the  next  morning,  push  on  to  the  extremity  of  the 
valley,  cross  two  glaciers,  and  attain  the  summit  of  the 
pass  of  the  Col  de  la  FenStre  in  time  to  reach  Aosta  on  tbe 
following  day. 

These  enoimous  glaciers  have  a  greaterextent,  commanded 
at  one  glance,  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  Alps.  With 
crampons  on  the  feet,  the  traverse,  it  is  stated,  hy  one  who 
has  recently  passed,  is  neither  dangerous  nor  difficult,  but 
very  l\itiguing  from  their  great  extent.  As  they  are  seen  to 
stream  into  their  channel  from  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Gombin 
and  the  Velan,  they  offer  to  the  enterprising  traveller  one  of 
the  grandest  views  in  the  Alps.  The  elevation  of  tbe  Col  dc 
la  Fendtre  exceeds  9000  English  feet,  and  the  view  from  this 
(Test  extends  over  the  sontbern  mountains  which  bound  the 
Yal  Pellina,  to  the  peaks  of  the  Iseran  and  the  Cogne. 

From  the  Col  de  la  Fendtre  the  descent  is  long  and  fati- 
guing to  Balme,  the  first  hamlet,  and  to  Ollomont,  where 
there  are  traces  of  an  aqueduct  built  by  the  Romans  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  Augusta  Praetoria.  Thence  the  road  des- 
iciids  through  the  village  of  Volpellina,  and  stilLloitrer  thali 
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oTRotniaQt^  near  to  wlMf«  the  Battier  if  crossed  and  tlie  patl^ 
leads  into  the  dty  of  AosU.    (Route  107.) 

lOIJTE  110. 

■ABTWmr  TO  COMATBCR  IT  THE  COL  MB  FEUHBT. 

At  Orsi^res,  in  the  Yal  d'Entreroont  (Roote  108.)^  a  path 
larbs  off  on  the  right,  enters  an  agreeable  valley  and  contjiiues 
on  the  banks  of  an  alpine  river,  and,  after  pursuing  a  tole- 
i*able  road  to  Isserl,  the  principal  village  iq  the  Yal  de 
Ferret,  3  hours  distant  from  Alariigny,  ascends  rapidly  to- 
wards the  higher  hamlets  of  Pra  le  Fort,  and  Blanche.  The 
mountains  which  bound  the  valley  towards  the  west  are  lofty, 
and  crowned  with  the  northern  extremity  of  ibose  vast  gla- 
tiers  of  the  cliain  of  Mont  Blanc,  which,,  divided  on.  the  crest, 
descend  towards  the  Val  de  Ferret,  as  the  glaciers  of  Salens, 
Fortalet,  and  Neuve;  and,  on  the  other  side,  towards  tiie 
west,  form  the  glaciers  de  Trient,  du  Tour,  and  d'Argenti^re. 

There  is  nothing,  hoWever,  remarkable  in  the  scenery  of 
the  Yal  de  Ferret,  The  route  leads  up  a  succession  of  rather 
flat  divisions  of  the  valley,  from  Issert  to  the  Chalets  de 
Folie,  distant  8  hours.  On  the  right,  the  short  transversal 
alleys,  or  rather  crues,  in  the  side  of  the  mountains,,  are  the 
channels  for  theseglaciers. 

Above  the  Chalets  de  Folie,  the  usual  path  to  the  Cotde 
Ferret  leads  up  through  the  Cb&lets  of  Ferret,  by  the  detritus 
of  a  mountain  which  fell  in  the  year  1776,  burying  the  pastur- 
ages of  Banderai.  Near  to  these  chalets  the  two  paths 
aeparate-^that  on  the  left  leading  oyer  the  Col  de  la  Feneire 
to  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  that  on  tb$  right  to  the  Col  de 
Ferret. 

Instead,  however,  of  ascending  by  Ferret  and  the  Chd|e(& 
of  Banderai,  the  guides  now  take  a  shorter  path  directly  qp 
the  pasturages  on  (he  right,  above  the  Granges  of  Folie;  but, 
without  a  guide,  this  may  lead  into  scenes  of  danger,  towards 
the  deep  crues  and  precipices  which  form  the  eastern  side 
of  the  great  chain  of  Mont  Blanc-— scenes  ,of  impressive  gran- 
deur, from  their  vastness  and  utter  sterility. 

The  ascent  by  the  shorter  path  Js  very  steep  apd  fatiguing 
to  the  Col  de  Ferret ;  but  the  view  when  near  the  summit 
well  repays  for  the  trouble  of  attaining  it,  the  Lime  required 
from  the  CbAlet  de  Folie  being  about  two  hours. 

From  the  ascent,  the  whole  Yal  de  Ferret  is  seen,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  lofty  mountains,  and  the  distance  islimjied 
only  by  the  Bernese  Alp^.    . 

The  woods  and  pasturages  of  part  of  the  Yal  de  Ferret 
helong  to  the  Convent  of  the  Great  St.  Barnard,  and  at  this 


liiAaiiee  fVoin  the  hospiee^<Ht  4or  Sto^goetf  —  tlie  brethren  ob^ 
loin  all  their  wood,  and  s^mQ  liay. 

From  the  crest  of  the  ^1  de  Ferret,  I  be  Tiew  along  tb#. 
tooth-eaiiem  tide  of  HoaI  Bfane,  towarda  Piedmont,  fa  one 
or  the  acenea  celebrate<i^  by  Sausatire.  The  eye  ia  carried; 
through  the  Yal  (TEntrevea  and  the  All^  Blanche  16  the  Col 
tfe  la  Seigne,  an  extent  oC  40  miles,  Nnmecous  glaciera  are 
aeen  on  the  right,  atreaming  down  <nt6  the  valiifey  from  the 
great  glaciera  ofMontBlancf  bat  the  *^  Monarch"  bimaelf  la 
not  aeen,  the  enormous  masses  or  the  Gtpnd  Jorasse  and  th» 
G^ant  conceal  him  rn  this  view. 

The  descent  is  over  a  soft  slaty  soil.  In.  which  tbe  tracks  of 
iiheep  and  cattle  bate  cat  deep  trenches,  in  whii'h  if  a  man 
atand  he  is  hair  concealed.  Ten  minutes  below  the  Col  a 
.cross  is  placed  on  the  edaeoCa  precipice  which  the  path; 
trasses;  H  serves  to  guide  the  covfse  of  the  ascending  tra- 
veller, though  Trom  below  it  seems  to  be  placed  on  a  pyramidal 
mass  of  rock  which  it  would  be  impossible  to^attain.  Far  ia 
the  deep  valley,  the  stream  flowing  into  Italy  appears  like  a 
thread  of  silver. 

An  hoar  and  half  of  fatiguing  descent  brings  the  travellat 
to  the  ChMets  of  Pr^  de  Bar,  femed  for  beiikg  tbe  dirtiest  in 
Piedmont. 

Near  Pr^  de  Bar  the  vast  glacier  of  Triolet  sweeps  down 
from  the  crest  which  divides  this  glacier  from  the  masses, 
Which,  on  tne  other  side,  fbrm  the  glacier  of  Talefre.  Below 
tbe  glacier  of  Triolet  the  road  descends  by  a  most  fatiguing 
path,  amidst  rocks  and  stones  and  bushes,  presenting  a  scene 
of  alpine  desolation.  The  valley  is  very  narrow,  and  each 
rfft  on  the  mountain  side  towards  Mont  Blanc  has  its  glacier 
hanging  down  from  the  summit.  Not  less  than  seven  distinct 
glaciers  are  passed  in  the  course  of  this  valley,  before  reach-* 
mg  the  Tillage  of  Entries,  near  to  Cormayeur.  These 
chiefly  descend  firom  the  masses  Which  form  tbe  Grand  Jo« 
rasse,  and  the  remarkable  peak  of  the  G6ant.  A  few  mise* 
rable  viHages  In  the  Val  d'Entreves  are  passed.  The  highest 
is  Sagion;  those  below  are  Pr^sec  and  Plan^pansier.  More 
than  naif  the  length  of  the  valley  is  passed,  on  the  descent^ 
l^efore  Mont  Blanc  is  seen :  when  Its  prrKiigious  ntass  opens 
to  the  view,  tbe  effect  is  overwhelming.  The  ruggedness 
Of  the  descent  is  increased  by  passing  over  the  Mbvu  of  a 
mountain  tiill  beneath  tbe  G^ant.  This  passed,  the  river^ 
which  descends  through  the  Val  d'Entr^ves,  is  crossed, 
the  village  of  Entr^ves  is  left  on  the  right,  and,  winding 
^  along  a  path  by  the  side  of  the  mouhtain,  Cormayeur  (Route 
107 ;,  l«  reached  in  15  or  16  hours  firom  Martigny. 
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ROUTE    14i. 

AOITA  TO  POHTB  Iff  TAL  D'ORCA,  BT  COONE,    FEU^TBB   DE 
'  COGNK,   THB  COL  DE  RBAI.B,  JJfD  THE   TAL  SO  ANN  A. 

(Three  Days.) 

From   Aosu  (Route  109.)  a  road  leads  directly    dowD 
to  the  river  Doire,  which  is  crossed  on  a  wooden  bridge, 
and  a  path  ascends  on  the  right  bank   through   the  rich 
plain  of   the  valley,  and  through    the  villages   of  Gres- 
sau   and   Joveneau   to  Aimaville,  about  a   league    and   a 
half,  where  one  of  the  most  fantastical  offences  to  good  taate 
in  building,  spoils  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  valley.    A 
knoll  jutting  out  into  it  is  surmounted  with  ti  squab,   square 
mass  of  masonry,  a  modern  antique,  worse  than  any  cockney 
attempt  to  decorate  a  garden  with  a  castle.    At  Ainiaville 
there  formerly  eiisted  an  ancient  pagan  temple,   which  was 
succeeded  by  an  establishment  of  knights  templars;  and  with- 
in the  present  queer  structure  is  an  ancient  armoury  of  the 
barons  of  Aimaville.    It  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Gontessa  di 
Rocca. 

From  the  chMeau  the  ascent  is  steep  to  the  hamlet  of  St. 
Martin.  The  view  firom  the  crest  above  it  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  Yal  d'Aosta,  in  the  richness  of  its  plain,  studded 
with  villas  and  chateaux.  The  city  is  seen  as  in  a  glorious 
frame,  and  beyond  it,  towards  the  great  chain,  the  peaks  of 
fhe  Monte  Rosa  close  this  unmatched  scene  of  the  beautiful 
find  magnificent  in  nature. 

On  turning  the  brow  of  the  mountain  which  forms  the 
southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Val  de  Gogne,  a  path  at 
an  elevation  of  at  least  2000  feet  above  the  torrent  of  the 
Cogne,  leads  into  the  valley.    Soon  after  losing  sight  of 
Aosta ;  deep  in  the  valley  beneath  the  path,  the  tops  of  the 
cottages  of  Pont  d'Ael  are  seen  clustered  with  a  few  trees, 
and  near  it  a  white  line  which  crosses  the  ravine.    This  is 
well  worth  an  examination,  and  a  path  leads  down  to  this 
remarkable  village,  where  the  line  crossing  the  gulf  will  he 
found  to  be  a  road  over  an  aqueduct,  which  now  serves  as  a 
road.    This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Roman 
structures  remaining  in  the  Val  d'Aosta,  from  the  times  of 
the  empire.    This  aqueduct  is  raised  400  feet  above  the  tor- 
rent, which  it  crosses  by  a  single  arch  ;  immediately  above 
the  arch  is  the  ancient  road  or  gallery,  lit  through  slits  io  tbe 
wall.    This  gallery  ^s  18Q  feet  long,  14  feet  high,  and  3  feet 
wide.    The  vault  is  composed  of  the  slabs  which  formed  tbe 
bed  of  the  ancient  water-course.  .  The  gallery  is  entered  by 
arched  ports  at  either  end ;  there  are  two,  one  on  either  side, 
at  ihe  village  of  Pont  d*Ael,  and  at  the  blher  end  the  port 
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opens  down  the  valley,  ^'his  singular  work  is  in  perrccUy 
sound  con<Ktion,  thougti  built,  as  a'  still  legible  and  even 
iiharp  inscription  indicates,  by  Caius  Aimus  and  his  son,  of 
Padiia,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Augustus.  This  inscriptioi^ 
is  inaccessible ;  it  is  placed  on  a  tablet  just  over  the  arch  on 
I  be  lower  side  towards  the  valley  of  Aosia.  Though  it  cannot; 
be  reached,  to  which  fact  it  probably  owes  its  preservationt' 
yet  it  can  be  readily  read  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  on 
the  side  of  Pont  d'Ael,  and  the  following  is  the  inscrip-> 
lion:  — 

IMP.  CJESARE  AUGUSTO  XI|I. 

COS..   &ES1GN.  C.  AYILLIUS  C.  F.  C.  AIMCS  PATAVI1<IU& 

PBIYATIJH. 

Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  village  and  chateau  of 
Aimaville.  , 

Travellers  in  the  Yal  d'Aosta  should  not  fail  to.  visit  (hi& 
interesting  work  of  antiquity,  which  is  placed  in  a  situation 
vhere  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  Ihat  any  benefit  could  ever 
h^ve  arisen  commensurate  with  the  eipense  of  the  structure. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  very  grand* 

In  ascending  the  valley  of  Cogne,  it  is  not  necessary  ta 
retrace  one's  steps  to  regain  the  path  high  upon  the  mountaii^ 
side.  A  shorter  cut  from  Pout  d'Ael  leads  to  it|  the  valley, 
for  a  long  way  above  Pont  d'Ael  is  a  fearful  ravine,  utterly 
impcactj^able  in  its  depth,  which,  except  at  two  oir  three 
points,  is  equally  impervio,us  to  the  eye.  In  some  places  the> 
narrow  path  on  the  edge  of  the  precipices,  yrrek^edly  guar-^ 
ded  by  poles  and  tre^,  which  a  child  might  th.ro^  over,  is^ 
so  obviously  dangerous,  that  none  but  a  practised  mountain 
traveller  could  pass  some  places  without  a  shudder^  Qp^ 
posite  to  one  spot,  where  the  path  turns  suddenly  into  a  deep 
rift  or  crue  in  the  mountain  side,  is  a  slide,  down  which  tree& 
cutJn  the  forest  above  aie  discharged^  for  the  chance  of  the. 
torrent  bringing  them  down  to  the  Yal  d'Aosta.  Not  one  in 
ten  escape  being  broken  into  Splinters;  these,  however,  serve; 
for  the  usines  and  fouoderies  for  working  the  iron  rai3ed  in. 
t|ie  YaI  de  Cogne,  and  which  is  celebrated  in  Piedmont. 

The  difficultieg  of  con^ructing;.  a  road  by  which  (be  pro* 
ductions  of  the  valley  could  be  brought  down,  is  obvious  on' 
observing  its  precipitous  character^  The  valley,  however, 
opens  a  little  near  some  usioes»  and  from,  where  the  river  is. 
crossed  to  its  left  bank,  a  tol^erable  road  leads  to  Cogne.  This 
road  has  been  made  by  two  brothera,  ironrmasters,  who  have*- 
recorded  its  formation  on  a  tablet,  in  a  rocl^.  There  is  very 
little  cultivation  in  the  valley,  tile  products  of  the  mines 
giviog  occiy)9tioD  to  its  iohahitanU^  every  stream  drM^es  i|^ 
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tilt  bMnmer,  and  almost  every  person  Uempioyed  ia  working, 
4iiieliinf;»  or  forging  the  iron  raised. 

The  hainlels  of  Silvenoir,  Epinel,  and  Grela,  are  passed 
l^efore  reaching  the  village  of  Cogne,  vbere  a  viUaAOus  inn 
is  the  only  place  of  rest;  either,  in  anticipation  of  an  eailj 
start  across  the  mounlains  from  Cogne,  or,  after  bsYisig  ira- 
versed  them  during  the  long  fatiguing  day's  journey  from 
the  Yal  d'Orca,  for  tUe  six  hours  required  between  Cogne 
and  Aosta ,  is  too  much  to  add  tQ  such  a  day's  work  either 
wav. 

On  leaving  Cogne  for  the  pass,  a  good  road  conlinnes  up  to 
Ihe  place  where  the  iron  ore  is  brought  down  from  Ibc 
mountain.  The  track  by  which  the  miners  ascend  and  the  ores 
lowered,  is  distinctly  seen.  In  the  "Journals  of  an  Alpine 
Traveller;  '*  the  scene  has  been  thus  described ;  — 

"  On  our  approach  to  Cogne,  I  was  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  a  great  quantity  of  iron  ore,  heaped  upon  the  roadside, 
whicli  was  here  of  good  breadth  and  kept  in  tolerable  conili- 
tion.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  in  a  mountain,  is  a 
mass  of  iron  ore  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  richness : 
the  mines  are  worked  at  a  great  height  in  the  mountain  side, 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  laborious  mode  adopted  for  bring- 
ing the  ore  down  into  the  val}ey,  thence  to  be  taken  to  toe 
founderies  and  forges.  Zigzag  paths  are  made  from  the  adits, 
upon  which  barrows  on  sledges  are  placed  filled  with  the  ore, 
and  these  are  in  succession  pushed  off  by  a  conductor.   When 
the  sliding-barrow  has  acquired  sufficient  impetus  down  the 
Inclined  plane  fbrming  each  line  of  the  jEigzag  descent ,  the 
man  who  directs  it  leaps  adroitly  into  the  barrow  and  deseends 
with  it,  and  before  the  load  has  acquired  an  uncontrollable 
velocity,  it  is  bvought  up  by  a  bank  at  each  angle  of  (he  zigzag 
uath  or  slide.    T|ie  conductor  then   gets  out,   turns  the 
iMrrow  in  the  direction  of  the  next  slide,  pushes  it  forward, 
and  again,  while  it  is  in  motion,  leaps  in,  and  fs  tal^en  down 
|o  the  next  an^Ie;  ami  tfius,  in  a  series  of  turns,  at  jast 
fvaches  the  bottom  in  the  valley.  The  men  bave»  it  appears, 
%o  walk  ttp  the  mountain  again,  and  their  empty  slides  are 
dNragged  op.  1  n^ver  saw  power  so  misapplied  or  wasted." 

On  leaving  the  little  plain  of  Cogne  the  road  ascends  by  a 
atcefi  pain  oa  the  roonatain  side,  leaving  an  the  right  the 
valley  of  Vermiana,  into  which  descends  an  enofjmous  giaeier 
from  the  mountain  e^led  the  Grand  Paradis.  The  ste^  patit 
passes  over  what  apfM^ars  to  be  a  vast  dike  in  the  valley,  the 
torrent  flows  cound  It  to  escape  through  a  cavtne  at  oae 
axtremity.  Qn  crossing  (he  ridge,  the  traveller  9nds  bimseir 
(m  a  more  wild  and  open  ground,  leading  to  the  alps  and 
fiasturages  of  Chavanes.  Soma  of  (he  lower  chiilBts  are  looa 
fMched:  furUier  qjitoii  tliis  ilne  alp.whidt  fi^inisilgi^  flocka 


0ilf^  herdf  diinng  tli«  gummer,  niimerout  cMleU  form  ih« 
ibluster  koown  m  the  GbAtett  of  Cbavaaes.  Here  tbe  sceiiQ 
M  iridk  in  tbe  (lasteral  groups  ami  beaaly  of  tha  herbage,  and 
cnbliiM  HI  file  fnagBiAcetiee  oC  Ibe  ampbitbaaU'e  oC  mQMntaini 
•lid  gladci*. 

Inunedialelf  in  Croat  ia  tbe  great  glacitr  oTCogne^by  wbicb 
pit  actinre  miranlMneer  can  croaa  and  reach  P<»nie^  in  the  Yal 
d*Orca,  in  a  day.  A  leas  dangerous  read,  however^  ia  found 
|iy  ieariiig  the  gtaeier,  aAdiurning  to  the  left  up  a  steep  and 
diffieuU  aicani  ta  a  narrow  eol,  called  ibe  Fendtra  de  Cogne, 
9  mere  notch  in  the  cwat  of  the  mountain.'  From  this  place 
the  yvKm  of  the  Alps,  which  bomid  the  Vat  de  Cogne  on  the 
west,  is  magnificent  from  Ike  grandeur  of  their  forms  and  thq 
f  aal  «iie0t  of  tbeir  glaciers. 

In  the  oppoaile  dtreetion,  the  glaciera  which  crest  tho 
nortfaera  aide  of  the  Yal  d'Orea  are  not  less  striking  and  ar« 
perha^  more  impreiaiTe  from  their  greater  prouniity.  Thev 
forni  a  vast  barrier  to  the  rigfalof  the  Yal  Ghamporcher,  which 
0|>ent  iaio  the  Yal  d^Aoala  ( Bonte  108. ),  at  Fort  Bard. 

The  descent  ia  extremely  difficult,  from  the*  steepness  of 
^  path  ind  looseness  of  the  soil.  This  difficuky  ends  before 
rewaiihg  a  Uttle  chapel  or  oratory,  built  probably  as  an  tx  voto 
hr  fone  gntcfUl  Catholic  lr>r  a  merciful  preservation  here. 
This  oratory  is  placed  on  the  briiik  of  one  of  several  little 
lakes,  formed  by  the  hielUng  of  the  glaciers.  No  spot  can  be 
a^ore  sanige  than  this ,  or  give  a  mcfre  impressive  idea  of 
idreary  solitude. 

The  pethnoir  skirts,  as  it  leaTca  it  on  the  right,  a  dark  and 
anormeus  mountain  mass,  and  deacanda  rapidly  down  the 
▼alley,  but  nothing  habitable  appears.  The  valley  deepena 
tomidaralHy  qd  the  left  below  the  path:  the  eye  can,  trace 
iu  course  down  towards  Bard,  and  a  path  across  the  valley 
la  aAsoaeen  ir|iieh  leada  flrom  tbe  Yal  Champorcher  by  the 
ChaieU  of  BqdoBey  inCathe  valley  of  Penis. 

After  cnMsing  a  Iwttresa  of  the  raountaina  wkich  the  path 
ddrta,  and  irh|e|i  ia  called  t^  €ol  de  Pomes,  it  leads  to  the 
MIt  of  a  torrent  just  ^here  It  iasnea  from  a  great  glacier;  then 
fvofsing  another  fi^te  over  a  heantilbl  pasturagOk  it  dcKcnda 
^  i^  JbOffdefa  of  a  HlMa  )al»  at  Ite.  foot  of  the  Gol  de 


from  tliia  aiiel  to  ir«ft  lard  iairn  the  valler  of  Charapor- 
llMr^  la  about  a  hours. 


nwritfma  Alps,  lo  theaonlliward,  spread  out  NIte  a  vast  map» 
Wi^^  •PffOfke  dlreeMovli^e  entire  maas  qf  l^oata Row  i« 
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lN*ttcr  seen  than  from  any  other  point  of  view.  Every  peak, 
and  glacier,  and  Talley,  and  pass,  from  the  sharp  pinnacJe  oi 
the  Cervin  (Rodte  106.  )r  ^o  ^^e  Col  de  Val  Dolibia<Roote 
104. )  are  seen,  whilst  the  intermediate  range  of:  mcniBUiiis 
above  Dodoney,  and  the  deep  valley  of  Champon^er  below, 
serve  as  a  foreground  to  this  sublime  scene.  The  black  and 
scathed  rooks  which  hound  Che  crest  of  the  pass  complete 
this  eitraordinary  panorama. 

Nothinff  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  the  view 
towards  tne  plains  where  the  deep  valley  of  th^  S*)anna  sinks 
into  darkness,  whilst  about  the  mountains  which  bound  it, 
and  far  over  and  beyond,  the  plains  of  Italy  stretch  away  into 
indistinctness,  and  are  lost  in  the  distance. 

From  the  crest  the  descent  is  rapid.  Passing  to  the  left 
under  a  beetling  mountain,  the  path  skirts  a  deep  ravine, 
leaves  on  the  right  some  old  adils  of  a  mine  worked  nnprofl- 
tably  fbr  silver,  and,  after  a  tortuous  descent  of  two  hours, 
passes  by  some  chiilets.  The  level  of  the  pine  forests  is  soon 
reached,  and  deep  in  a  little  plain  is  seeh  the  church  and  vil- 
lage of  Yal  Pra,  which,  instead  of  being  the  highest  church 
and  village  in  the  Yal  Soanna ,  is  usually  placed ,  in  the 
authorised  maps,  nearly  as  far  down  as  Ronco.  If  the  tn-. 
veller  arrive  late  at  Val  Pra,  the  worthy  old  peasant  Giuseppe 
Danna  will  give  his  best  welcome. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  this  little  plain,  the  path 
descends  by  a  stunted  pine  forest,  and  throagh  the  depths  of 
the  valley,  to  the  village  of  Peney,  and  by  one  or  two  little 
hamlets  to  the  village  of  Cardonera.  There  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  this  part  of  the  valley ,  until  just  before  reaching  the 
hamlet  of  Bosco  del  Ronco :  there  are  the  remains  of  a  slip 
from  the  mountain,  which  took  place  in  1833,  and  fitrewed< 
(he  little  plain  with  rocks  and  stones. 

At  Ronco  there  is  an  inn,  which  hunger  and  fatigue  aia^ 
make  endurable;  below  it,  a  bridge,  in  a  wild«nd  striking, 
situation,  leads  across  a  ravine  to  tlie  village  of  Ingria.  Be-. 
fore  reaching  it,  however,  the  opaningof  the  valley  ofGampea. 
Is  passed,  which  leads  directly  to  the  glaciers  (tf  Cogoe, 
shorter  by  seven  hours  than  the  route  by  the  Col  de  Keale. 
The  only  village  in  the  Yal  Gampea,  above  Ingria,  is  Cam- 
piglia. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  wear  a  singular  sort  of  shoe 
or  boot;  it  is  made  of  coarse  woollen,  tied  tight  round  the 
ankle,  but  half  as  broad  again  as  the  foot;  it  gives  an  awk- 
wardness to  their  gait. 

Below  Ingria,  the  valley  becomes  a  ravine  of  singularly 
wild  and  grand  character.  Yast  precipices,  gorges  and  fo^ 
rests,  offer  alternately,  sometimes  together,  their  magaificent 
materials  for  alpine  srepery.    Bwn  the .  old  towers  of  PoQta 


are  seeti  in  the  valley  ofOrca,  beyood  the  depths  of  the  raviiie- 
:Enormous  overhanging  masses  close  the  proximate  pari  of 
I       the  valley,  whilst  above  and  beyond  Ponte  the  plains  of  Pied- 
I       niotit  appear. 

I  A  path  down  through  a  forest,  and  near  some  quarries, 

I       leads  to  the  ViltaNuovaof  Ponte,  the  cotton  works  established 
by  the  Baron  l>u  Port,  and  about  half  a  mile  beyond  is  the 
town  of  Ponte,  six  hours  from  Val  Pra  in  the  mountains. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  picturesque  situation  of  this  place, 
I       at  the  confluence  of  the  Soanna  and  the  Orca,  rich  in  vipeyards, 
I        inclosed  by  mountains,  offering  in  combination  with  the 
!        surrounding  scenery,  the  toners  and  ruins  of  two  feudal  cas- 
tles in  the  most  striking  situations,  and  the  head  of  the  valley 
I        closed  by  the  snowy  ueaks  of  the  lofty  range  which  divides 

the  Val  d*Orca  from  the  Tarentaise 
I  There  are  many  spots  about  Ponte  which  oflier  views  of 

I        singular  beauty.    Few  places  are  so  rich  in  the  picturesque  : 
i        these,  too,  oiTcr  a  remarkable  variety,  fpr  besides  the  views  of 
"Ponte  and  the  valley,  from  the  villages  on  the  surrounding 
mountains'  sides,  both  the  Orca  and  the  Soanna  present  re- 
treats in  iheir  deep  and  retired  courses,  which  are  no  were 
I         exceeded  for  picturesqueness.    A  walk  down  two  or  thrca 
i         meadows  between  Ponte  and  the  Orca,  leads  to  one  of  these, 
well  worth  the  traveller's  visit,  where  the  bright  deep  waters 
I         of  the  Orca  seems  hemmed  in  by  lofty  and  forest-crow  tied 
I         precipices.    Of  its  tranquillity  and  beauty,  no  idea  can  be 
I  formed.  .. ,  ,  .     ^  ' 

Ponte  is  a  singular  old  town,  with  long  arcades,  beneath 
I         which  there  are  shops,  and  the  markets  afe  Held.    It  has  a 

tolerably «ood  inn.  «  .   .     "  ^    « 

I  The  establishment  of  tlie  Fabnca,  the  first  cotton  works 

known  in  Piedmont,  has  given  employment  to  several  thou- 

I  sands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  as  printers,  spinners, 

I  weavers,  and  dyers;  the  goods  being  prepared  within  the 

walls  of  the  Fabrica,  from  the  raw  material  as  imported  from 

I  Genoa,  to  the  completion  of  every  article  for  the  market.  The 

prohibition  to  the  exportation  of  machinery  from  England, 

leads  to  their  obtaining  it,  at  a  great  cost,  from  Mulhausen,  in 

Alsace. 

Ponte  is  distant  six  hours  from  Turin,  to  which  city,  a  di- 
ligence goes  three  times  a  week.  There  is  an  excellent  car- 
riage road  to  the  capital,  which  passes  through  Gourgne;  a 
large  town  on  the  western  side  of  the  Orca ;  Valperga,  cele-» 
braied  for  having  one  of  the  noblest  campaniles  in  Piedmont; 
iRivarolorL«nibardore,  wherifethe  river  Mallone  is  crossed; 
ahd  L^iiiie;  9i)esid^&  numero'os  villages.  All  thosie  plaees 
jiaihed,  atlU¥nS,  irtid  some  are  large.  They  are  situated  in 
I  the  richest  part  of  Piedmont,  amidst  lodian  corn,  tines,  mul- 
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fitnjtnd  fig  tre<«.  lliot»  viieb  wtb  v^tt4  0m  Uie  tdisi* 
dence*  of  Ibe  Alps, « litHe  aiwre  the  pltins^  are  in  ibe  most 
bemtifal  Mliiatioiit.  wrresmled  by.  TiiieH^v«reil  hills^  and 
backed  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains.  Little  idea  c«d  befonncd 
of  the  richness  and  beavty  of  Piedmont,  except  by  those  who 
have  skirted  the  movnuins  on  the  borders  of  its  rich  pUiii& 
The  trii'eller  who  enters  it«braptiy,  by  the  uf  iiad  routes,  at 
right  angles,  acrasi  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  seea  loo  Httle  of  it^ 
actual  and  pictttres<|ue  rkhnoss  to  estimate  justly  ihis  fine 
ooUDiry. 

BOUTS  iU. 

POTITV  TO  TILLfeTrcUTK,  BT  THB  VAt  l>*On«A  <l>4TOini  TO 
THK  COL  DE  ftALBSB),  TBB  COL  Dfi  CftOtX  D8  lUTOLBX^ 
AKb  THB  TAL  SATABANCHB. 

(Three  Days.) 

On  leavii^  Ponte  to  ascend  the  Tal  d'Orca,  the  road  coo* 
tinues  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  throughout  its  course. 
Thesceoery  ia  verv  fine;  the  rornisof  the  mountains  vsst and 
grand,  nisged  and  broken,  clothed  with  magnificent  cbe5(iiii(' 
trees,  and  frequently  exhibiting  the  effecu  of  disintegracfoo 
im  the  enormous  bloclis  which  nave  fallen  from  thcT  hei^tl, 
in  many  places  in  such  qnantily,  that  the  road  is  carried  orer 
•r  around  the  dibri$  with  such  sinuosity  an4  tindukatioit, 
that  the  variety  of  view  they  Sid  to  present  gives  a  pectdisr 
diaracttr  to  this  valley.     ^        ...  ^  ^ 

AboBt  tbree  miles  ^om  Pdnte  h  the  village  >r  Intone- 
If  any  liitle  hamlets  lie  on  the  road,  and  many  usitu^  srs 
worked  for  small  iron  wares*  with  tilts,  and  no  lircsam  is  sP 
lowed  to  remain  idle,  where,  at  a  small  cost,  aadwlt&sil^ 
machinery,  it  can  be  made  to  tilt  a  hammer,  <Hf  mote  9 
saw* 

Beyond  Sparone  the  safoe  character  of  scenery  prevslfii  tp 
Locana,  a  little  town  about  four  or  five  miles  abore  Sparone, 
In  these  villages,  many  of  the  weavers  fur  iheFabrica  an  em- 
ptoyed.  The  streets  of  Locana  are  narrow  and  dirty ^  sod  id 
inn  worthy  of  such  a  place.  The  ^*  Three  PigeOinr  U  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any  traveUer  who  has  had  ttieiniS' 
fortune  to  enter  there, 

Above  Locana  the  vaUcy  soon  becomes  dreary,  siid  the  road 
mere  rufj^ed.  Aboift  half  way«  near  some  smelliim  bousei 
snd  forges  belonging  to  M.  Binna«  the  road,  wITicli  be.  kee|» 
in  order  below,  ceases  to  be  practicable  tot  A .  diardts* 
Above,  there  is  only  a  linule  path,  which  winds  ap  arnfdst  the 
csarrnous  masses  of  fallen  gran^t^  and  serptotine»  spmeof 
wbi^b  liftve.bliOdck^d^iV.itM  ^th  of  Hie  to^ol,  aiid  comt 
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pelled  it  to  fitid  anbtiier  cbannel^these  and  ttie  ^atag« 
niouiitains  which  now  domineer  in  the  valley,  give  it  great 
^i  Idfiess.  Yet  the  tortuous  road  rising  over  these  ibaulemem, 
oflefi  leads  to  beauiiful  little  plains  between  theni. 

There  are  several  hamlets  above  Locana,  as  St.  Marco,  Aa- 
soAe,  and  La  Frera,  but  each  is  more  and  more  miserable, 
until  6  or  7  mites  from  Locatia.  The  climax  of  wretchedness 
is  found  at  Novasca,  which  has  minted  a  iiroverb-^ 

Tfovasca,  Novasca, 
Poco  pane,  lungo  Vasta. 

Yet  this  spot  offers  to  the  traveller  some  of  the  mostsablime 
borrors encountered  in  the  Alps.  Here  a  gfand  cataract  bursts 
out  A-offi  a  rift  in  a  mountain  mass  of  granite,  ^here  alt  ts 
denuded  to  absolute  sterility.  Below  it,  a  thousand  enor- 
iDons  masses  of  granite  are  bouldered  by  the  materials  brought 
down  and  thrown  upon  tbem  by  the  fall. ^ The  passage  across 
the  river,  among  these  rocks,  is  niimatched  in  alpine  bridge-^ 
building:  poles  and  plaiiks  are  placed  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
almost  under  tiie  spray  of  the  cataract*  Beyond  the  passage 
of  this  torrent  the  road  sUU  ascends  on  the  left  bank  olT  the 
Orca. 

About  a  mile  above  Novaica  is  « terrific  gorge,  called  the 
Scalare  de  Ceresol,  where  enormous  precipice!  oVerliaiiig  thi; 
course  of  ^c  Orca»  which  tnnbles  thmmgh  a  scHScession  of 
cataracts  between  these  herbiess  predplces*  The  path  wbiili 
leads  to  the  summit  is  cot  out  of  the  rocks,  and  a  fliglit  of 
steps  (Scalare),  practicable  for  mules^  is  carried  up  through 
the  gorge;  sotnelimes  im  the  actual  brink  of  the  pt^clplice 
Tirbich  overfaaugs  the  foaming  torrent;  in  elliers,  cut  so  deep 
into  its  side,  that  Xhi  rocky  canopy  overbanffs  tbc  precipicev 
In  Bdme  places  there  is  not  room  enough  for  tne  mounted  tra- 
veller, and  there  is  the  danger  of  his  head  striking  the  rocks 
above  him.  This  extraordinary  path  extends  half  a  mile.  In 
its  course,  crosses  are  observed,  fixed  against  the  rock  to  mark 
the  iBfotsof  fatal  accidents :  btit  as  three  such  acddeuts  hap^ 
pened  in  company  iiriih  an  old  miscreant  who  liv«d  at  the 
foot  of  ih^  ^alare,  subpieioBs  Were  entertained  of  these  ha- 
ving been  murders  which  he  had  commitited  there.  He  uh«- 
derwetit  severe  esaminatious ;  yet,  though  no  doubt  existed 
of  hii  guilt,  there  was  not  evidence  enough  to  convict  him» 
It  is  believed  that,  at  the  spots  where  thie  crosses  are  |Ma«ed^ 
he  pushed  his  Victims  over  in  an  unguarded  menMlit>  irhera 
0  cbHd,  uttheeded,  Inight  have  destroyed  a  ^ant. 

The  lecmination  of  this  wild  road  is  like  a  winding  stair- 
ease,  in  which  it  Is  difficult  for  a  mulfe  to  turn :  near  here  the ' 
peep  iiilo  the  raviiie  is  perfectly  appalling. 

On  emerging  from  this  siDgiilar  path  and  fefarful  defile^'  the 
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trateHer  finds  liiimelf  on  a  plain,  vbere  there  is  barier 
grown,  and  an  abundance  of  rich  meadow  land.  Immedi- 
ately before  him  is  the  snowy  range  which  divides  the  Vai 
Forno  from  the  Yal  d*On;8,  and  across  which  a  col  leads  to 
Gros  Cavallo,  in  that  valley,  in  a  few  hours. 

A  little  way  wiihin  the  plain,  the  valley  turns  to  the  right, 
and  leads  up  under  a  mountain,  where  the  Gomte  d'Agiie  bas 
some  silver  mines.  The  ore  is  smelted  in  the  Valley,  and 
near  the  works  there  is  a  spring  of  water  slightly  rerruginous. 
but  so  highly  carbonated,  that  the  gas  escapes  from  it  in  a 
sparklina  state.  The  peasants  have  fitted  a  wooden  tub« 
into  the  bole,  through  which  it  ascends;  a  little  canal  of  reecf 
fixed  to  the  lop  of  the  tube  enables  them  to  fill  bottles,  wbit-b 
are  instantly  corked  and  tied,  and  abundance  of  this  wat^r 
is  thus  taken  to  Turin.  It  is  almost  tasteless,  when  drunk  at 
the  spring  it  is  delicious. 

The  mountains  of  Levanna,  on  the  left  as  Ibe  traveller  as- 
cends the  valley,  are  very  grand ;  .pinnacled,  glaciered,  and 
utterly  inaccessible.  Three  of  the  peaks,  near  together,  be^r 
the  name  of  the  frots  feeca.  The  valley  widens  near  Ceresol, 
the  highest  of  its  church  villages,  about  eight  miles  above 
the  Scalare.  Here  be  may  rest  in  what  a  mountaineer  would 
call  an  ai9ei  hon  gite  —  npne  but  a  mountaineer,  however, 
would  think  it  so. 

To  shorten  the  next  day*s  journey,  it  will  be  hetter,  how- 
ever, to  ascend  the  valley  yet  higher  by  three  hours,  to  (he 
Chalets  of  Chapis>  and,  if  mules  are  required,  to  engage  them 
at  Ceresol  to  come  up  the  following  morning  to  Ghapis  eariv 
enough  to  insure  arrival,  in  good  time,  atYilleneitve,  in  (he 
Yal  d'Aosta,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Fatigue  only, 
however,  i»  spared—no  time  is  gained  by  riding. 

From  Ceresol,  the  extraordinary  pass  of  the  Galese  at  (be 
head  of  the  Yal  d*Orca,  is  first  seen,  above  a  perpendicular 
streak  of  snow,  called  the  Grand  Coluret,  which  must  be 
climbed  to  cross  the  ridge  of  glaciers  which  surmounts  it, 
and  by  which  a  passage  may  be  made  into  the  valley  of  the 
Isere  in  the  Tarentaise. 

From  Chapis  there  is  a  walk  of  two  hours  and  a  half  to  the 
highest  ch&lets  in  the  valley->those  of  Serue— which  are  pas- 
sed by  the  traveller  who  would  go  to  the  Galese.  Beyond 
Serue  the  scene  perhaps  surpasses  in  sterility  and  savageness 
any  other  in  the  Alps.  A  narrow  path  leads  along  the  steep 
slope  of  the  Mont  Iseran,  until  it  stop  abruptly  at  an  inacces- 
sible gulley  in  the  mountain  called  the  Little  Coluret.  To 
ascend  above  this  it  is  necessary  to  clin^  along  the  race  of 
*  a  fearful  precipice  overhanging,  at  a  great  height,  a  lake  at 
the  head  of  the  valley.  Having  climbed  round  it,  the  plain 
of  Belotta  is  attained.    This  plain  is  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
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lak«»  now  filled  with  an  enormous  glacier,  which  streams 
down  Trom  the  left.    The  bottom  of  this  glacier  must  be 
crossed  by  a  very  steep  ascent  up.a  vast  mass  of  ice,  and  above 
it,  up  the  gulley  of  the  Grand  Coluret,  at  least  1500  Teet  from 
Che  glacier.    Precipices,  fringed  with  icicles,  overhang  the 
traveller,  and  having  climbed  up  close  to  the  rocks,  on  the 
right  side,  it  is  at  last  necessary  to  cross  the  snow  itself  that 
lies  in  the  hollow;  this  is  not  dangefous  to  a  steady  bead, 
but  a  slip  would  precipitate  the  unlucky  traveller  at  least 
SOOO  feet.    Ou  the  other  side  the  footing  is  firm,  but  climb- 
ing among  overhanging  masses,  of  rock  requires  a  steady  head 
and  firm  foot.    Having  passed  these,  he  will  reach  the  steep 
back  or  upper  edge  of  a  glacier,  forming  a  precipice  of  ice 
about  40  feet  high,    Wheu  this  is  passed,  the  traveller  reach- 
es the  top,  aboui  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
where  one  of  the  most  glorious  views  in  the  Alps  rewards 
him  :  he  looks  out  over  the  head  of  the  Yal  Isere,  upon  La 
Yal,  and  Tignes.    To  this  valley  the  descent  on  the  side  of  the 
Tarentaiseis  not  difficult.    In  returning,  there  is  little  dan-^ 
ger  in  the  descent,  less  than  in  the  ascent,  though  it  seem 
more  dangerous,  for  the  feet  sink  deep  and  firmly  in  the  loose 
soil  of  both  the  Colurets.    The  Little  Coluretcan  be  safely 
descended,  though,  from  the  looseness  of  the  soil,  the  ascent 
is  impracticable. 

At  the  Chalets  of  Seme  refreshment  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
butler  may  be  had  :  bread  nnist  be  taken  there ;  of  this  neces- 
sary and  wine,  the  traveller  must  stock  himself  when  he 
visits  these  wild  valleys;  and  he  is  especially  cautioned 
against  wandering  there  without  a  careful  and  well-recom- 
mended guide.  AtNovasca,  or  Ceresol,  Giuseppe  Brusca, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Muot,  frOm  the  loss  of  one 
hand,  may  be  heard  of;  he  is  a  good  guide,  an  active  moun- 
taineer, a  capital  chasseur,  and  a  good-tempered,  intelligent 
fellow. 

The  traveller  to  the  Yal  d*Aosta  is  recommended,  if  he 
reach  the  Chdlets  of  Chaprs,  to  give  a  day  to  the  Col  de  Ga- 
lese,  and  return  to  sleep  at  Chapis,  before  he  cross  to  the  Yal 
Savaranchc. 

To  go  to  the  Yal  Savaranche,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
the  pasturages  of  Serue.  Before  the  abrupt  ascent  to  the 
Alp  of  Serue  commences,  a  torrent  is  seen  descending  from 
the  right.  CJp  the  left  bank  of  this  torrent  a  difficult  zigzag 
path  ascends,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  leads  to  some 
chlilets  even  higher  than  tliose  of  Serue.  The  scenes  pre- 
sented during  the  ascent,  of  the  vast  ranges  of  the  Levanna 
and  the  Iscran,  are  of  the  most  sublime  character.  Above 
these  chalets,  th«  path  is  a  series  of  flights  of  steps  rudely 
cut  in  Ihe  rock.    Beyoud  this  a  scene  of  frighlful  sterility  is 
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ptefrnled :  ddidciow  alpine  lakes  or  tarns  are  seen,  bat  r* 
prospect  of  escape,  do  palkfrom  this  rol  de  sac  seems  to  oBr 
Itself;  )ct  in  Ibe  most  improbable  of  all  diredioDs  there  i> 
one,  ubich  actually  lies  np  and  ofer  tbe  rugged  and  pinna- 
ded  crest  uftbe  boundary  to  the  left,  offering  a  path  a  thou- 
sand times  more  difficult  tban  that  of  (he  Gemmi,  without  fbe 
protection  of  its  parapets.  The  summit  attained,  the  scere 
around,  viewed  from  this  crest,  known  by  the  name  of  ihf 
Col  de  Croii  de  Nivolet,  is  one  without  parallel  in  the  .4lf< 
for  tbe  wild  peculiarities  obsenred  on  looking  back  into  the 
savage  valley  just  left.  In  it  many  lakes  appear,  and  thf 
brow  above  the  last  chalets,  cuts  abi aptly  against  the  det^ 
'haze  of  the  Val  d  Orca,  which  is  surmounted  with  the  enor- 
mous range  of  the  Levanna. 

On  looking  on  the  other  side  of  (he  col  into  the  Plan  do 
Nitolet,  which  is  the  head  of  (he  valley  of  Savarancbf. 
many  lakes  are  also  seen  at  (he  foot  of  the  glaciers  of  the>i- 
Yolet,  the  same  mountain  which,  towards  the  Tarentaise,  b 
known  by  the  name  of  tbe  Iseran,  and  directly  across  tbe 
bead  of  the  Plan  de  Nivolet,  is  seen  a  still  higher  col  than 
that  upon  which  the  observer  stands;  it  is  called  the  Col  (ic 
Rhemes,  and  leads  through  tbe  Val  de  Rbenies  to  Ville- 
neuve,  by  a  shorter  course  than  the  Savaranche. 

The  descent  towards  tbe  Plaii  de  Nivolet  is  much  easier 
than  towards  the  Yal  d'Orca;  and  having  attained  the  bauks 
of  the  lakes,  a  nearly  level  path  leads  through  (he  One  pastur- 
ages at  the  head  of  the  Plan  de  Nivolet ;  yet  not  a  tree  or 
shrub  grows  here,  and  tbe  plain  is  exposed  to  fearful  sloniis 
in  winter. 

fn  about  an  hour  from  tbe  lakes  tbe  chalets  of  (bis  plain 
are  reached.  The  want  of  other  fuel  than  dried  cow- dung 
gives  a  filthy  aspect  to  these  chalets.  Below  them  the  ground 
of  the  ptain^  becomes  boggy,  and  broken  up  into  thousamis 
of  knulis.  At  tbe  end  of  another  hour,  these  are  Jelt,  to 
descend  by  a  path  lying  over  bare  and  smooth  granite,  like 
that  on  the  route  of  the  Grimsel,  above  Handek.  After  a 
considerable  descent,  the  traveller  suddenly  finds  himself  on 
the  brink  of  a  vast  precipice^  and  overlooking  the  village  of 
Pont,  in  the  deep  valley,  thousands  of  feet  below  him!  Here, 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  a  cross  is  placed,  which  is  seen 
from  below ;  tbe  spot  is  called  the  Croix  d'Aroletta.  From 
it,  one  of  those  sublime  scenes  vt^bich  occasionally  bursts 
upon  tbe  traveller,  in  the  Alps  opens  upon  him.  The  three 
vast  peaks  of  the  Grand  Paradis,  breaking  ihrough  (heir 
enormous  vestment  of  glaciers,  lies  before  him ;  and  on  the 
right,  a  black  mountain,  that  overhangs  the  path  by  ^hkh 
he  must  descend  to  Pont.  Down  these  precipices  he  must 
wind  for  more  than  an  hour  to  reach  this  village,  Uie  highest 
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in  the  Yal  Savarancbe,  passiug  on  his  descent  ^  magnificent 
cataract. 

But  here  tbe  striking  and  peculiar  scenery  or  this  pass  ends ; 
the  valley  below  Pont  is  narrow,  and  with  very  little  cuiti* 
vation  at  the  bottom.  On  tbe  left  a  path  leads  over  the 
mountain  of  Causelles  to  the  Val  de  Rhemes;  and  another 
on  the  right  crosses  to  the  Yal  de  Cogne.  (Route  111  ) 
Gioux,  or  Yal  Savarancbe,  is  the  principal  village  in  the 
valley,  and  here  refreshment  may  be  obtained. 

There  are  many  little  communes  in  this  valley.  Near  to 
one  of  these,  Pesai,  an  avalanche  fell  in  1832;  it  destroyed 
some  cows,  and  three  men  perished.  Crosses  mark  the  spot 
>vhere  their  bodies  were  found. 

Before  reaching  Gloux  there  is  a  picturesque  spot  in  the 
valley,  where  two  villages  are  perched  opposite  each  other, 
Tignietti  and  Grettom;  and  here  the  mountains  are  seen 
nvhich  bound  the  valley  of  Aosta  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
Val  Savaranche. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  the  path  continues  at  a 
vast  height  above  tbe  course  of  the  river-bank,  on  its  right; 
as  it  approaches  tbe  Yal  d'Aosta,  a  magnificent  view  of  Mont 
Blanc,  towering  over  all  the  intermediate  mountains,  opens  to 
the  traveller.  Here  the  Yal  de  Rhemes  joins  the  Yal  Sava- 
ranche, and  both  enter  the  valley  of  Aosta.  The  end  of  the 
Yal  de  Rhemes  appears  like  a  table  land  on  the  mountain 
side,  studded  with  villages,  rich  in  meadows  and  vines, 
walnut  and  chestnut  trees. 

From  this  elevation,  the  descent  to  Yillenenve  is  rapid, 
fatiguing,  and  difficult;  and  tbe  journey  from  Chapis  to  the 
Yal  d'Aosta  (Route  107.)  will  be  found  to  be  quite  enough 
for  one  day. 

ROUTE  113. 

IVnOGICB    TO   BOURG   ST.  MAjDBlCE,    IN  THE  TABBTfTAISB,    BT 
THE  VAL  DE  GBISANCHE  AMD  THE  COL  DC  MOKT. 

(16  hours.) 

Tbe  entrance  to  the  Yal  C^risanche  by  the  torrent  which 
fiows  into  the  Yal  d'Aosta,  is  utterly  impracticable.  It  is 
necessary  to  cross  the  torrent  by  tbe  new  bridge,  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  little  dirty  town  of  Ivrogne  to  pass  a  mill, 
and  ascend  through  orchards  and  meadows  that  appear  to 
lead  away  from  the  Grisanche.  At  the  head  of  these  the 
path  arrives  abruptly  below  some  precipices ;  thence  turning 
and  ascending  along  tbeir  bases,  the  traveller  shortly  finds 
himself  in  the  path  which  is  carried  high  above  the  left  bank 
of  theGrisanche,  and  which  leads  up  the  valley. 
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For  about  four  boors  the  scenes  have  a  striking  character. 
The  river  roats  so  deep  in  the  gorge  as  scarcely  to  be  heard: 
aiMi  the  rocks  which  bound  its  course  are  so  nearly  perpen- 
dicular,  that  the  tops  of  lofty  and  enormous  pines,  rooted  in 
the  rifts  below,  can  almost  be  touched  by  the  band  of  the 
traveller  in  passing  above  them.  Overhanging  the  path,  the 
mountains  so  close  in,  that  the  light  of  day  does  not  faaif 
Illuminate  this  deep  and  savage  defile.  On  a  sort  of  terracf, 
on  ibe  opposite  ttanks,  the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle  are  j^eeo 
frowning  over  the  black  ravine,  and  fitted  for  tales  of  ro- 
mance. From  it,  the  view  into  the  valley  of  AosCa  mast 
be  beautiful,  but  what  access  there  is  to  these  ruins  cannot 
1)0  traced,  or  even  imagined,  from  the  opposite  bank, 
though  this  is  so  high  above  the  torrent,  that  the  path 
seldom  approaches  it  nearer  than  200  feet. 

This  narrow  defile  continues  during  an  ascent  of  aiore 
than  two  hours. ^  Sometimes  the  path  is  formed  of  terraces, 
rudely  and  perilously  formed  of  loose  stones  placed  across 
rifts  in  the  precipices;  in  others,  the  buttresses  of  rock  are 
cut  away  to  make  the  road  high  and  wide  enough  to  pass  a 
point  of  danger;  this  in  some  places  has  been  done  with  a 
mass  of  rock,  which,  having  fallen  from  above,  and  resteif 
on  the  line  of  communication,  has  required  boldness  and 
skill  to  form  a  path,  by  it;  thousands  of  these  masses  bare 
fallen  into  the  gulf  below,  and  only  rendered  the  torrent 
more  Curious  by  the  interruption.  Numerous  cataracts 
stream  into  this  valley;  and  it  is  necessary  in  passing  be- 
neath one  of  these,  which  descends  from  a  great  height,  far 
up  Ibe  gorge,  to  go  hastily  across  over  the  rude  bridge^ormed 
of  trunks  of  trees  laid  rudely  across,  and  scarcely  guarded  by 
a  rail,  that  offers  very  slight  security.  On  looking  up,  as 
nearly  as  the  spray  can  be  approached,  another  such  bridge 
is  seen  to  span  the  top  of  the  fall,  and  which  connects  some 
forest  or  pasturages  above. 

At  length,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  defile,  the  valley 
opens  at  the  ;^illage  of  Seris,  a  place  which  furnishes  only 
Ibe  most  miserable  accommodation.  The  passage  up  the 
Grisanche  to  Seris  is  all  in  the  valley  really  worth  a  visit 
from  the  Yal  d'Aosla,  and  it  well  deserves  from  the  tourist  in 
that  valley,  an  examination,  as  far  as  Seris.  To  those, 
however,  who  would  cross  into  theTarentaise,  a  further  des- 
cription of  the  route  is  necessary. 

The  sterility  of  the  Yal  de  Grisanche  above  Seris  is  strik- 
ing; it  is  rugged  and  strewn  with  enormous  blocks  wAicfa 
have  been  detached  from  the  mountains,  often  from  preci* 
pices  so  steep  that  no  vegetation  rests  upon  their  surfiires, 
where  still  impending  masses  threaten  the  passing  traveHer, 
and  numerous  crosses  record  the  frequency  of  fatal  accidents. 
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Beep  rifis  in  the  sides  of  the  preetpicM  are  ehentids  to 
cataracts  that  pour  their  white  roam  fk-om.  the  dark  recesses; 
in  some  places,  the  black  precipitous  slopes  of  the  mouiH^ 
tain  are  alinrays  wet  ntd  herbless,  and  reeking  as  if  from  some 
recent  avalanche. 

For  more  than  two  hours  up  the  valley  froiD  Seris  the  same 
character  of  scenery  prevails ;  some  miserable  hovels  and  • 
few  fiekis  of  stunted  barley  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vaUey  ;.on  its  sides  there  is  only  the  dark  precipice  or  black 
forest  of  pines.  The  head  of  the  yaliey  is  bounded  bv  the  im* 
mease  glaciers  of  Cloui  Over  these,  however,  the  bold  moun- 
taineer finds  a  fiass  to  St.  Foi,  in  the  Tarcntalse. 

At  Fornel,  the  highest  village  in  the  valley,  the  roale  lo 

the  Col  dii  Mont  leaves  the  Val  de  Grisancbe,  ascends  a  steep 

path  on  the  right  by  a  torrent,  and  reaches  some  chMets  on 

a  small  hot  fine  pasturage.    Above  these  the  path  skirts  the 

brink  of  pret'ipiccs  over  a  deep  gorge,  and  enters  a  basin  in 

the  naQuntaifi8*~a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  disorder;  it  Is 

iilled  with  rocks  and  stones  constantly  brought  down  (rom 

the  Surrounding  mountatnSji  the  summits  of  which  are  cres>^ 

ed  with  glaciers,  some  so  precipitous  that  the  ridge  of  the 

mountain  is  purmonnted  by  one  of  translucent  ice,.  wUch 

presents,  when  the  sun  shines  through  it,  a  most  brilliant  ap^ 

{iearai)ce.    The  ascent  is  very  steep  for  three  hours  up  a 

'      trackless,  loose  paib,  and  up  slopes  of  snow,  steep,  and  many 

hundreds  of  feet  across     It  is  fatigoing^and  difficult.     From 

the  Col  the  scene  is  very  flne,  not  only  of  the  deep  valley  of 

;       fttones  towards  Piedmont,  but  al^o  towards  Savoy,  where 

I       nature  presents  a  gentle  aspect  in  the  moomaias  which  bonnd 

the-Yal  Is^re ;  for  the  Gol  is  so  narrow  both  can  be  seen  from 

the  summit. 

The  Got  du  Bfont  was  the  scene  of  some  desperate  con- 
flicts during  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  between  the  French 
and  the  Piedmontese.  General  Mooiins,  who  commanded 
the  former,  after  many  efforts,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  jny* 
sition  by  advancing  during  a  snow  storm,  when  socb  assalW- 
anls  were  not  eipected,  and  retained  it  in  spite  of  not  less 
than  ten  efforts  to  repossess  it.  The  height  of  (he  Col,  from 
the  absence  of  all  vegetation,  most  eiceed  8500  feet. 

After  passing  down  a  steep  path,  leaving  on  the  left,  black 
precipices-^he  haunts  of  the  chamois-^the  pasturages  be** 
longing  to  the  conunune  of  St.  Fol  appear  in  a  deep  basin, 
bounded  below  by  a  forest.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  tma- 

{;ine  a  contrast  more  striking  than  the  wretched  and  deso- 
ate  hollow,  filled  with  rocks  and  stones,  on  the  si&e  of 
Aosta;  and  this,  one  of  the  most  beaittiful  pasturages' in  th%. 
Alps  on  the  Side  of  the  Tarenlaise.  In  little  more  than  two 
^ours  the  chAlets  in  this  basin  are  reached,  aii4  itt  mottici: 
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hour  it  i8  traversed.  Beyond  it  the  road  winds  steeply  down 
through  a  forest,  and  at  length  emerges  to  cross  a  torrent 
•nd  enter  the  village  of  Muraille,  where  another  bridge 
over  a  deep  ravine  leads  to  the  hamlet  of  Massure,  theorc 
traversing  a  brow  on  the  mountain  side,  the  road  descends 
to  the  viilage  of  St.  Foi,  in  the  Vat  Isir^.  The  a|>proach  u> 
St.  Foi  is  strikingly  fine,  for  one  of  the  most  beauUful  moao- 
tains  in  the  Alps,  the  ChaFfe-Quarr^,  bounds  the  opposiif 
side  of  the  Val  Isere.  From  its  base  in  the  torrent,  far  tie- 
low  the  .terrace  where  St.  Foi  stands,  to  its  summit,  which 
is  peaked  with  a  triangular  pyramid  of  snow,  the  entire 
height  of  this  stupendous  mountain  is  seen.  St.  F^oi  is  oot) 
two  hours  from  St.  Maurice,  and  offers  littte  accomniodatioa 
to  the  traveller,  at  least  when  compared  with  the  comforts  of 
the  inn  at  St.  Maurice,  ckez  Mayet. 

From  St.  Foi  the  descent  by  a  paved  road  is  very  steep  to 
the  banks  of  the  Is6re.  Before  reaching  the  river  a  torrent 
is  crossed,  which  forms,  a  little  way  up  the  valley,  a  fine 
entaract.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  view  of  it.  This  is  the  stream 
which  from  above  descends  between  the  village^  of  Massure 
and  Muraille. 

From  the  bridge  the  path  lies  across  meadows  for  some 
way,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Is^re.  Soon  after,  rising,  it 
leads  to  the  village  of  Scez,  at  the  foot  of  the  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  thence,  across  cultivated  ground,  to  a  new  bridge 
thrown  over  the  torrent  of  the  Beclus.  Here  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  destructive  character  of  the  torrent  after 
storms,  in  the  sand,  rocks,  and  stones,  which  mark  its 
course  at  such  times.  Soon  after  the  road  passes  by  some 
coarse  woollen  cloth^works,  and  some  usines  for  making 
small  iron  ware.  Then  across  the  winter  bed  of  the  furious 
Yersoi,  which  descends  from  Bon  naval,  and  below  an  old 
round  tower  belonging  to  the  village  of  Chdtelard.  Froiri 
this  place  the  road  to  St.  Maurice  is  wide  and  excellent,  and 
ere  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  road  of  the  same  width  and  ex- 
cellence will  lead  from  this  valley  to  the  Val  d'Aosta  by  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

HOUTE  11*. 

CORK ATEUB  TO  BOURG  SAINT  HAURICB,  BY  THE  PASS  OF 
TUB  LITTLE  ST.  BBBM'ABD  (DETOURST  TO  THE  CBAMHOIfT 
AKD   THE  BBLVIDERE). 

To  go  to  the  little  St.  Bernard  from  Corraayeur,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  return  by  the  great  .road  to  Aosta  (Route  107.), 
about  a  league,  to  where  the  branch  from  it  leads  Jo  St.  Di- 
dier;or  a  shorter  ^q^fse  may  be  ibund  by  s«r«qibli!>g  dow^ 
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the  slopes  ^hkh  lead  to  the  Doire,  and  erossing  it  btgber 
up  the  river,  than  by  the  bridge  which  forms  part  of  the  high 
road. 

St.  Didier  is  a  tolerably  large  village,  haYing  the  impor- 
lance  of  a  paste  aux  lettres.  It  has  two  inns  :  TQurs  is  de- 
cenlly  appolated.  Like  that  at  Cormayeur  (though  very  in- 
ferior to  It)  its  chief  support  is  from  the  pensionnaires,  w^o 
stay  to  take  the  waters  of  its  mineral  springs  :  these  at  St. 
Bidier  are  hot,  having  a  temperature  of  92o  of  Fahrenheit. 

Between  the  village  and  the  springs,  there  are  some  beau- 
tiful meadows,  the  source  of  its  common  name,  Pr^  St.  Di- 
dier ;  these  are  sheltered  by  the  base  of  the  Crammont,  and 
by  the  enormous  precipices  of  bare  rock  which  overhang  the 
source  of  the  mineral  waters,  and  form  one  side  of  a  deep 
inaccessible  gulf,  through  which  the  torrent  from  the  glacier^ 
of  the  Ruitor  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  forces  its  way. 

The  hot  spring  lies  up  tills  gulf  almost  as  far  as  it  is  ac- 
cessible; from  this  spot  it  is  led  through  tubes  to  a  building 
niched  in  beneath  the  precipices.  Within  ten  years,  how- 
ever, this  has  been  deserted  for  baths,  to  which  the  water 
is  now  conducted,  in  the  meadow,  where  a  rather  elegant 
structure  has  been  raised— Pavilion,  as  it  is  here  called. —It 
has  been  built  at  the  eipense  of  the  Province  of  Aosta,  as  a 
decoy  to  the  royal  family  to  make  it  a  place  of  their  frequent 
resort.  To  this  a  wing  has  been  lately  added,  which  con- 
tains new  baths  for  the  public,  which  are  more  convenient 
than  the  old;  and  there  are  several  houses  in  the  village 
where,  for  very  moderate  charges,  bed  and  board  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  view  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  meadows  is  a  glorious 
scene;  and,  from  beneath  the  precipices  near  the  source,  mag- 
nificent foregrounds  may  be  obtained.  - 

The  road  which  leads^by  the  valley  above  the  gorge  at  the 
springs  of  St.  Didier,  and  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  is  a  sleep 
zigzags,  presenting  at  each  turn  new  and  striking  scenes  of 
the  valley  below,,  and  of  Mont  Blanc.  Ou  reaching  the  level 
ground  above,  that  overhangs  the  deep  rift  in  the  mountain, 
through  which  the  branch  of  the  Doire  from  La  Tuille  bursts 
through  into  the  plain  of  St.  Didier,  the  scencvis  fine.  It  bor- 
ders a  pine  forest,  of  which  some  vast  old  trunks  hang  over 
the  precipices,  and  help  to  conceal  the  deep  torrent  which 
roars  in  its  course  beneath. 

Up  through  this  forest  a  steep  path  leads  to  the  Crammont, 
an  eicurslon  which  no  visiter  to  St.  Didier  or  Cormayeur 
should  fail  to  make,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  for  no  spot 
in  the  Alps  will  afford  him  so  fine  a. view  of  Mont  Blanc,  or 
a  more  glorious  panorama. 
The  ascent  up  the  forest  to  reach  the  Crammont  lies  for 
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m  boar  aniidst  the  pines,  then,  emerging  into  fine  pactara- 
get,  the  path  leads  up  tbroogh  several  clusters  or  cti^eu ;  at 
the  last  or  these  itis-osuat  to  leave  the  mules,  if  any  have 
been  employed,  to  await  the  return  of  the  traveller.     I  he 
opening  scenes  or  the  valley  below,  as  he  rises,  excite  and 
enconrage  his  efforts  to  attain  the  summit,  wbich  is  usually 
•ccomplished  in  four  hours  from  St.  Didier:  tbe  <^ief  diflS- 
calties  lie  in  the  citreme  smoothness  of  the  sward,  and  the 
steepness  of  the  slope  which  make  the  footing  insecure,  and 
fnacb  time  is  lost  by  slipping  back,  particularly  over  some  of 
the  rounded  knolls,  where  the  effect  of  looking  back  is  enough 
10  make  the  unpractised  traveller  shudder,  for  the  ground  is 
seen  to  cut  abruptly  against  some  objects  in    the   vallpy 
thousands  of  feet  below,  with  as  impressive  an  effect  as  if  it 
were  the  ledge  of  a  precipice  of  that  depth,  over  which  a  slip 
would  precipitate  the  shrinking  observer.    Nearer  the  top, 
however,  (he  footing  is  more  secure ;  thousands  of  marmots 
have  burrowed  and  loosened  the  soil,  and  traces  of  these  ani- 
mals are  found  even  to  the  summit. 

The  highest  point  of  the  Crammont  is  the  outward  edge  of 
a  large  flat  mass  of  rock,  dipping  towards  the  Crammont  about 
80° ;  the  upper  end  of  this  mass  actually  overhangs  the  roiriis 
below,  so  that  a  stone  dropped  from  it  would  fdll  perpendicu- 
larly hundreds  of  feet,  and  then  sti  iking  the  precipitous  sidos 
ofljfie  mountain  would  bound  into  the  abyss  below,  broken 
into  thousands  of  fragments.  This  experiment  is  generally 
practised  by  visiters,  who  witness  the  motion  given  to  the 
stones  in  the  channels  below,  and  hear  with  astonishment  (he 
roar  which  ascends  fi-om  the  commotion  and  disturbance. 
In  this  savage  hollow,  chamois  are  generally  seen. 

Here  the  whole  of  the  enormous  mass  of  Mont  Bianc  is 
open  to  Ihc  observer,  midway  of  its  height,  (for  the  height  of 
the  Crammont  is  about  9200,  and  (hat  of  Mont  lUanc  65C0 
English  feet  above  the  peak  of  (he  Crammont,)  from,  (be 
|)eaks  which  bound  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  (hose  of  the  Grand 
Jorasse,  every  aiguille  and  glacier  (hrough  this  vast  line  of 
nearly  iO' miles,  is  seen,  within  an  angle  of  150  degrees,  lying 
like  a  picture  before  the  observer  from  (he  Crammont. 
The  depths  of  Ihe  All^e  Blanche  are  concealed  by  some  low 
intervening  mountains,  which  may  be  considered  the  western 
bases  of  the  Crammont. 

Towards  the  N.  E.  and  £.  the  Yal  d'Aosta  presents  a 
beautiful  portion  of  the  panorama.  The  mountains  which 
boiUKi  it  sweep  down  to  the  Doire,  and  leaye  between  (hero, 
the  Hianr^ls  which  are  the  course  of  its  affluents.  In  (he 
valley,  the  Doire  appears  like  a  (bread  of  silvfr.  Looking 
8.  E.,  directly  down  (he  line  of  ascent  to  the  Crammon(,  (he. 
Camp  of  Prince  Thomas,  and  the  table  land  above  (he  pre- 


cipices  or  the  TsUeyof  La  Tqilc,  appear  to  be  imiliediBtely 
l>eiieatb.  Above  aiM)  beyond  it  Hes  ttie  enonnoiis  glacior  oi 
Kujtor,  one  of  tbe  finest  objectB  w\Mn  the  yiew :  Ibis  it 
c^nnecled  wiih  tbe  glaciers,  at  ibe  head  of  the  t^l^y*  of 
Cogne,  the  Savaranche,  and  tbe  Grisanche. 

Towards  the  south  is  the  pass  and  plain  of  the  Little  St. 
Bernard,  guarded  by  the  Belvidere,  the  Ydaisan,  and  the 
other  mounuins  which  bound  that  pass. 

Toirards  tbe  Great  St.  Bernard,  tbe  course  may  be  traced 
of  the  path  which  leads  by  the  pass  of  tbe  Serena  from  tbe 
head  of  the  valley  of  Aosta  to  St.  Bemy.  Tbe  hesiifee 
cannot  he  seen,  but  the  If  ont  Yelaa  and  the  Gamtria  are 
seen  beyond  it. 

All  visiters  to  (be  Crammont,  who  have  seen  H  in  favom^ 
able  breather,  s^eak  of  it  with  rapture;  and  Saofswa  thus 
records  his  secopd  visit  there :— '^Nous  passAmes  trols.llciima 
sur  ce  sommet;  J*y  en  avals  aussi  pass^  trols  daas  nm  pre- 
mier voyage,  et  ces  six  heares  soAteertalnemeBle^lea  die  ma 
yie  dans  lesquelles  j'ai  godt^  les  phw  grands  plaiatrsiMiapeia- 
sent  doiHicr  la  contemplation  et  T^ude  de  la  nature. ' 

The  descent  requires  more  care  than  theaaeent,  at  least 
to  guard  against  sHpping :  the  guides  usually  sit  down,  aad 
slide  with  great  speed  over  the  dry  grass. 

The  traveller  who  proposes  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Crani-i- 
inont  a  part  of  bis  day*s  journey  to  St.  Maurice,  should  start 
very  early,  and  direct  ihat  the  piules,  if  he  take  any*  should, 
from  where  he  left  them,  be  sent  across  the  pasturages,  to 
chMets  which  lie  in  his  way  to  the  viltage  of  la  Balme.  He 
will  thus  gain  time  in  ascending  the  valley,  though  the  des«- 
cent  to  the  hamlet  of  Evelina,  down  a  steep  and  rugged  path 
over  loose  stones,  is  very  fatiguing. 

I4i  Balme  is  in  the  Valley,  a^o^  aa  bpufs  walk  above 
where  the  path  up  through  t|^e  forest  leads  to  the  Crammonl; 
and  there  is  no  object  of  interest  missed  between  tbe  two  placet. 
A  little  above  La  Balme  tbe  torrent  it  crossed)  and  a  path 
winds  steeply  up  on  (|ie  mountain  side;  it  ^eing  (^ipractica- 
ble  in  the  dept^  of  the  valley,  which  if  here  a  ravine^  to 
form  a  road.  This  is  carried  on  the  right  bank  to  a  great 
height  aboye  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  There  are  occasional 
peeps  offered  pf  the  river,  and  there  is  one  of  particukir  iii- 
ierest— it  is  where  tbe  avalanches  w^ieb  descend  from  the 
r.rammont  fall  into  tbe  ravine,  sometimes  in  such  quanUty 
that  the  snow  remains,  under  the  s^fdow  of  the  maaniata, 
unmelted  for  the  year.  This  i<  t^  spot,  in  tlie  opinion  af 
those  who  have  most  carefully  examined  into  the  sakjjeet, 
where  Hannibal  and  hisarmy,  in  their  descent  from  i^Alpi, 
found  the  road,  by  which  they  cofp.^  have  desceilded  into  the 
yalley ,  destroyed.    The  road  formerly  lay  an  tbe  le(l'||aak  of 
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the  rivn*.  Within  these  60  years  the  present  road,  to  avoid 
this  liability,  has  Isecn  made  on  the  other  side,  higb  above 
all  risli  from  such  an  accident. 

Not  far  from  this  spot  the  road  tarns  abruptly  to  the  left, 
and  the  alpine  bridge  and  village  of  La  Ttiile,  and  the  glacier 
4)f  the  Ruitor  open  upon  the  traveller.  The  bridge  is  cross- 
ed, and  wine  and  rerreshment  may  be  found  in  the  lilUe 
auberge  or  La  Tulle. 

A  short  way  above  La  Tutle  the  stream  from  the  glacier 
of  the  Ruitor  may  be  crossed,  and  a  path  taken  to  descend 
into  the  valley  ofAosta,  by  some  beautiful  pasturages,  and 
through  a  forest  that  overhangs  the  precipices  above  St. 
Didier,  whence  the  view  of  Mont  Bianc  is  inferior  only  to 
that  from  the  Cramroout;  'after  crossing  the  camp  of  Prince 
Thomas,  the  path  descends  down  the  steep  mountain  side  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Doire.  It  is  nearly  in  this  course  that 
the  Sardinian  government  contemplates  the  formation  of  a 
good  road  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  to  connect  the  Pays 
d*Aosta  with  the  Tarentaise. 

From  La  Tuile  the  road  ascends  rapidly  to  Pont  Serrant 
^the  last  vUlage  towards  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  —  and  after 
crossing  a  very  deep  ravine  over  a  wooden  bridge,  a  striking 
scene,  and  passing  the  village,  the  road  becomes  moVe  steep, 
but  presents  little  interest  eicept  to  the  geologist.  About  two 
hours  above  Pont  Serrant  the  col  is  reached  —  a  fine  pas- 
turage on  a  plain  about  a  league  long,  and  half  a  league  Wide, 
bounded  on  the  left  by  the  Uelvidere  and  the  Valaism,  and 
on  the  right  by  the  Belle^face,  at  foot  of  which  mountain  lies 
a  little  lake — the  Yernai,  which  is  left  in  its  deep  basin  on 
the  right,  in  ascending  to  the  Col  of  the  Little  Si.  Bernard. 

After  passing  the  ruins  of  some  mural  defences  thrown  up 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  France  and  Sardinia 
struggled  for  possession  of  these  summits,  the  road  enters 
upon  the  plain,  and  the  traveller  sees  before  him,  at  the  op- 
posite extremity  of' the  plain,  the  hospice  lately  rcbqilt. 

On  the  plain,  however,  there  are  objects  of  high  antiquity. 
A  circle  of  stones  on  the  highest  point  of  the  plain  bears  still 
the  name  of  the  Cirque  d'Annibal.  The  stones  are  rude 
masses,  varying  in  size,  none  very  targe;  they  are  about  10 
feet  apart,  and  the  circle  measures  nearly  260  yards  round. 
The  tradition  js,  that  Hannibal  here  held  a  council  of  war. 
That  he  staid  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  and  waited  for  bis 
stragglers,  is  an  historical  fact ;  and,  independent  of  other 
and  abundant  evidesee,  no  plain  on  the  summit  of  any  other 
of  the  alpine  passes  is  so  well  adapted  for  the  encampment  of 
bis  army  as  this. 

Near  to  the  circle  there  is  a  column  standings  the  Colonne 
46  Joux,  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.     It  is  nearly  90  feet 
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high,  and  3  feel  in  diameter.  It  is  composed  of  Cipolino,  A 
variety  of  marble  'whieh  abounds  in  the  Crammont.  About 
a  mile  and  hairTrom  the  Colonnc  de  Joui  is  Ihe  hospice,  st-*- 
tiiated  at  the  sonth-weslern  extremity  or  the  plain.  Here 
formerly  a  peasant,  appointed  by  the  government,  used  U> 
administer  hospitality;  but  since  it  has  been  rebuilt,  some 
brethren  of  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  liernard  have  taken 
this  duty  upon  themselves. 

If  the  traveller  determine  to  visit  the  Belvidere,  and  has 
already  visited  the  Cranmiont,  it  will  be  too  much  for  one 
day,  and  he  will  do  well  to  sleep  at  the  hospice,  and  either 
ascend  the  Belvidere  in  thcevening^oron  the  following  morning. 
It  is  of  easy  accomplishment :  the  ascent  may  be  made  in  an 
hoar.  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  also  seen  from  every  part  of 
the  Col  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  is  trom  the  Belvidere  n 
more  magnificent  object.  The  view  is  ^  of  great  extent  com<^ 
manding  the  mountains  far  South  of  the  Tarentaise.  and  look- 
ing down  upon  enormous  glaciers  streaming  into  the  valleys 
east  of  the  Belvidere ;  but  the  scenes  are  very  hiferior  to 
those  discovered  from  the  Crammont. 

The  Hospice  was  founded  by  St.  Bernard,  but  nothing  of 
its  history  is  preserved.  The  Great  St.  Bernard  has  absor*- 
bed  all  the  interest,  though,  if  the  veil  of  the  obscure  history 
of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  could  be  removed,  it  would  perhap* 
surpass  in  early  importance  that  of  its  great  rival,  for  celtic 
remains  still  exist  there,  and  Ihe  foundations  of  a  temple  con- 
structed of  Roman  brick  are  traced  on  the  col,  near  the  cor 
lumn. 

From  the  hospice,  the  road  winds  down  the  mountainside, 
and  in  two  hours  the  traveller  reaches  the  village  of  St.  Ger- 
main. Thence  a  zigzag  path  descends  to  a  stream  called  ihe 
lleclus,  which  is  overhung  at  the  point  of  passage  by  an 
enormous  bank  of  gypsum,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Boche 
Blanche,  In  situation  it  perfectly  agrees  with  Polybius'  ac- 
count in  the  passage  of  Hannibal,  of  such  a  rock,  and  the 
events  which  occurred  there.  This  is. one  of  the  chief 
points  of  evidence,  and,  taken  with  the  others,  furnish  a 
mass  which  must  force  conviction  on  Ihe  minds  of  unpreju- 
diced inquirers— .that  by  this  pass  of  the  Alps,  Hannibal  en- 
tered Italy ,  General  Melville,  in  his.  examination,  the  basis 
of  De  Luc/s  treatise;  Wickbam  and  Cramer  from  their  re^ 
.searches;  and  Brockedpn  from  his  repeated  visits;  alt  travel- 
lers in  the  Alps,  who  have  examined  the  other  passes  also, 
iD  reference  to  this  question »  ha ve^  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  on  this  line,  only  can  the  narrative  of  Polybjus,  the  only 
worthy  authority  upon  the  question^  be  borne  out. 

Below  the  Boche  Blanche  the  ancient  roaJ  by  the  Rcclus 
is  avoided,  from  its- constant  exposure  to  destruction  by  falls 
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from  Uie  HoDt  de  Sen.  It  now  passes  l»y  cuUiTated  fieMj 
thruiighthe  hftmlet  of  Yillars  |o  ttic  village  of  Scez  (RouU; 
113.)  aad  thence  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice. 

ROUTE  tl5. 

GENEVA  TO  CHAMOVST.* 

Crowds  of  voitoriers  loiter  about  the  streets  or  Genera, 
•nd  especially  in  the  neighbotirhood  of  the  princfp«I  inns, 
ready  to  start  at  a  minute's  notice  for  Chamouny,  or  afty  othFr 
eieursion  upon  which  the  traveller  may  determine .  Few  travel- 
lers  take  their  own  carriages  from-  Geneva  to  Chamoaiiy.  A 
light  char  with  a  jMir  of  horses,  to  take  four  persons,  may  be 
biped  for  twenty  Rancs,  to  go  to  SaHenches  or  to  St.  Martin. 
Where  another,  and  lighter  vehicle,  can  be  taken  to  convey 
two  or  three  persons  to  Ghamouny.  In  Savoy  the  cbargejs 
are  regulated  by  tariff;  the  expenses  are  now  moderate,  ami 
imposition  is  immediately  pantshed  upon  complaint  to  the 
syndic.  A  diligence  goes  every  day,  in  the  season,  to  Sal- 
lenches. 

If  the  traveler  have  a  carriage,  and  intend  after  visiting 
€hamottiiy,  to  cross,  by  the  T6te  Noire  or  Col  de  Balme,  to 
Martigny,  on  the  way  to  the  Simplon,  be  should  direct  ht^ 
carriage  to  be  fSarwarded  to  Martigny,  from  Geneva,  to  await 
his  arrival  there.  The  daily  steam-boat  from  Geneva  to 
TiUeneuve,  if  it  do  not  greatly  reduce  the  expense  of  such 
eanveyance,  wiU  insure  its  arrival  in  time  at  Martigny. 

Geneva  is  left  for  Ghamouny,  at  the  Port  de  la  Rive ;  and 
the  road,  Uioagh  hilly,  is  good  to  Ghesne,  half  a  league  from 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  largest  viNages  in  the  republic.  Tl)c 
road  offers  some  fine  views  of  the  Voirons,  Mont  Saleve,  aiHi 
the  range  of  the  J«ra.  Soon  after  leaving  Ghesne,  the  rosil 
erasses  a  little  stream,  the  Foron,  which  has  its  soorce  in 
the  Voirons.  This  stream  is  the  boundary,  of  the  caqion  of 
Geneva  and  the  Sardinian  frontier;  and  a  little  beyond  it, 
at  Annemasse,  is  the  station  of'the  Sardinian  douane.  Here 
the  greatest  civility  is  ihown  if  the^sspon  be  en  regie ;  ami 
«o  search  or  feronble  is  giveii  about  baggage  in  passing  this 
frontier  of  the  Sardinian  states.  On  the  first  rising  ground 
beyond^  the  Mote,  a  sugar-loaf  mountain,  is  seen  in  all  its 
height,  MOO  feet,  partly  concealing  the  only  hollow  in  the 
range  of  mountains  beyond,  by  whicn  the  course  to  Ghamou- 
ny lies. 

BeyoMd  Annemasse  the  road  runs  high  above  the  valley 
«>r  (he  Arve,  in  which  the  blanched  stones  mark  by  their 
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breadth  how  furious  the  river  must  be  in  W^  winter  course. 
Suddenly  the  road  winds  round  the  brow  or  a  hill  that  over- 
hangs the  valley,  and  turns  into  an  abrupt  and  steep  hollow, 
to  pass   the  Menogc  on  a  good  stone  bridge,  then,  rising 
steeply  on  the  other  side,  the  road  passes  over  an  elevated 
plain,  and  soon  reaches  the  village  or  Nangy,  about  three 
leagues  from  Geneva.    A  little  beyond  there  are  some  ruins 
CD  the  right;  and,  after  passing  Conlamines,.  are  seen  those 
of  Ihe  Chateau  of  Faucighy,that  gives  its  name  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Faucigny,  of  which  Bonneville  is  the  chief  place. 
The  road  now  passes  so  near  to. the  Mole»  that  this  moun- 
tain is  an  imposing  and  beautiful  object.    Upon  it  an  obelisk 
has  lately  been  built— K)ne  of  the  points  in  a  trigonometrical 
survey    of  Savoy.     Beyond  Contamines  the  road  declines. 
The  moujitains  which  bound  the  Arve  present  a  bold  aspect, 
and  the  entrance  is  striking,  through  an  avenue  of  trees,  to 
Bonneville,  five  leagues  from  Geneva,  which  is  generally 
travelled  in  a  char  in  four  hours.    Here  the  horses  are  usu- 
ally rested ;  and  the  traveller,  who  will  find  the  Gouronne  a 
belter  inn  than  any  at  Gluses,  generally  takes  a  lunch  or  early 
dinner. 

This  is  the  chief  place  in  the  province  of  Faucigny ;  it  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Annecy,  and  has  a  prefecture.  Jts  inhabi- 
tants were  formerly  3000;  at  present  they  do  not  exceed 
1300.  ♦ 

There  is  a  good  stone  bridge  at  Bonneville^  which  was  buitt 
in  1753.  It  crosses  the  Arve;  and  near  to  it  is  a  column  net 
long  since  erected  in  honour  of  Carlo  Felice,  and  in  gratitude 
for  his  having  added  to  the  security  of  their  town  by  the  for- 
mation of  strong  embankments,  to  restrain  the  furious 
Arve. 

This  column,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  King, 
is  95  feet  high. 

The  bridge  is  crossed  iapursuing  the  route  to  Cluses.  On 
the  left,  the  Mole  is  flanked,  and  the  road  lies  between  the 
base  of  this  mountain  and  the  Mont  Brezon,  the  range  that  on 

*The  iDhabiiants  of  a  place  seem  to  have  as  great  a  desire  to 
claim  antiquity  for  it,  as  for  their  families.  Documents  that  only 
record  their  existence  for  five  centuries,  are  despised .  The  people 
of  Bonneville  say,  that  their  town  wa^  an  important  place  in  the. 
time  of  the  Romans ;  that  it  wlto  sacked  by  the  Franks,  etc.  When 
the  Barons  of  Faucigny  built  their  castle  is  uncertain  :  in  the  13th 
centnry,  however,  a  few  houses  near  it,  bore  ihenameoCBurgum 
Castri,  which  was  changed  by  Beatrix,  sovereign  of  Faucigny, 
in  1283,  into  Bonneville,  and  granted  to  its  inhabitants  certain 
privileges.  .  '  . 

23 
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the  right  hounds  the  valley  of  the  Arve,  vhich  is  here  ricfc 
In  cuUWation.  The  road,  after  some  time,  undulates,  asd 
passes  throash  the  villages  ot  Yaugier  and  Scionzier;  beyond 
the  former,  the  valley  widens  where  the  Arve  is  joined  by  the 
GifTre:  a  torrent  that  descends  from  the  Biiet,  flows  throo^fa 
the  vatley  of  SamolSns,  and  by  the  town  of  Tannfnges,  (ben. 
joining  the  Risse,  below  St.  ieoire,  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Arve  at  Pont  Marigny. 

The  road  continues  close  under  the  Brezon  lut if  jts  preci- 
pices frown  over  the  route  near  Ousels.  Here,  crossing  ifce 
Arve  on  a  stone  bridge,  it  enters  the  town  of  Cluses,  ttirn^ 
abrupitly  to  the  right,  and  passes  between  vast  mountains, 
through  a  defile,  in  which  Cluses  is  built,  and  the  passage  of 
which  it  entirely  comuiands. 

C/tisss,  an  old  town,  eight  leagues  fk'om  Geneva. 

Inns :  —  Parfaite  Union,  ^Bcu  de  France. 

Many  privileges  were  granted  to  Cluses.  One  ortli»  eaHiest 
recorded,  is  by  Ungues,  dauphin  of Tienne, Baron  ofFaocigD], 
who,  in  1310,  bestowed  many  municipal  advanta^;  but  in 
consideration  of  them ,  the  mhabitaots  owed  him  niilitan 
service:  this,  exercised  in  feudal  times^  and  the  almost  im- 
pregnable character  of  their  town,  made  thiem  pugnacious  sDd 
mischievous  to  their  neighbours.  They  often  attempted  to 
burn  Bonneville;  and  in  134d,  sacked  It.  When,  hpwever. 
Faucigny  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Sa?oy,it 
gained  iU  object  against  Bonneville,  in  becoming  the  seat  or 
the  assembled  states  of  Faucigny,  arid  of  (he  administration 
of  provincial  Justice.  Its  history  is  however  chiefly  made  up 
of  the  plagues  and  fires  it  has  suffered.  Those  in  1310  and 
liOO  entirely  destroyed  it. 

The  population  is  about  1800.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
are  employed  in  watchmaking,  for  which  this  town  hias  been 
edebrated  above  a  century.  They  prepare  mwements, 
watches  in  a  rough  state,  for  the  watchmakers  in  Geneva,  and 
in  Germany.  Thirty  years  ago,  above  fourteen  hundired 
persons  were  thus  employed  in  Pluses ,  Maglan ,  Scionzier, 
and  other  viHages  in  the  neighbourhood ;  of  these  above  a 
thousand  persons  were  employed  at  Closes, 

I'or  so  retired  a  spot,  its  relation  with  cominercial  men  is 
extraordinary,  Their  early  habits  of  business,  a hcl  fitness  for 
conducting  it,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of.mahy  natives  of 
Cluses,  in  Alsace,  at  Augsburg,  Strasbourg,  antl  Lyons,  as 
bankers  and  manufacturers.  The  town  is  miserable  enough 
in  appearojnce,  and  excites  not  the  least  Jsuspicion  thai  rich 
men  were  ever  born  therie. 

On  leaving  Cluses,  the  road  is  carried  throiigh  the  defile  on 
'the  borders  of  (he  river,  and  beneathprecipic6s,  that  inark  the 
first  grand  entrance  into  an  alpine  ravine.   The  valley  is  Very 
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narrow,  nearly  alllbitnirfto  Maglan,  and,  in  9ome  places,  the 
road, is  straiieffecf  in  between  the  tiver  and  the  bases  of 
precfpiceSy  whicfa  actually  overhang  the  traveller;  From  some 
of  these,  a  little  out  of  the  road,  the  steep  talus  or  rocks  and 
stones  which  have  faTlen  from  above,  spread  out  to  the  river, 
and  the*  road  rises  over  the  ridges.  The  banks  of  the  riv^r  are 
-well  wooded,  and  t!he  scenery  is  as  beaatiful  as  it  is  wild. 

Before  arriving  at  Maslan ,  the  precipices  on  the  left,  retire 
a  little,  forming  an  amphitheatre^  Which  is  filled,  nearly  half- 
Stray  iip>  with  tne  d^6rt«  of  the  mountain.  At  the  top  of  thi» 
talus,  800  feet  above  the  valley,  Ihci  grotto  of  fialme  is  S6ea» 
to  which  a  mule-path  leads,  which  is  undistinguishable  below. 
At  a  litde  hut  in  the  hamlet  of  La  Balme,  mules  are  kept  for 
a  visit  to  the  grotto ;  and  whilst  these:  are  getting  ready, 
Hnumade  §ax9us9 ,  and  other  temptations  to  the  thirsty  tra- 
Teller,  «re  offered.  A  little  beyond  La  Balme^  those  who  are 
amateurs  in  pure  water  may  taste  frodi  a  ipritig  which  burst* 
out  dose  to  the  road  in  larse  volume.  Saussure  conjectured 
that  it  might  be  the  embooetiure  of  tfce  channel  which  empties 
the  lake  of  Flaine,  In  the  moantains  above. 

Those  who  int^d  to  go  on  to  Ouwiottny,  should  not  watte 
a«y  time  here;  but  i(  the  day's  joorHey  be  only  to  St.  Martia 
oir  Sallenches,  the  grotto  is  worth  a  visit.  Us  depth  is  grMtt 
it  enters  the  mountain  mote  than  1800  fleet;  but  the  view 
IVom  it,  owihg  to  the  narrowness  of  the  vallev,is  limited. 
The  peaks/bowever,  of  Mont  Dtwrbn,  seen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley,  are  remarkilkly  Otie  in  form. 

Maglan  lies  below  the  lofty  mountains  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arve;  the  Conmnne  which  Is  straggling,  contains  nearly 
as  many  inhabitants  as  Glases,^Mliey,  tod^  are  distiaaniisfaeit 
Ibr  their  establishment  in  furelgii  countries.  Beyond  Maglao 
the  same  character  of  scenery  prevails,  but  the  valley  widens. 
About  a  league  and  a  half  beyond  If  aglaa,  the  road  nassea 
«iose  to  one  of  the  highest  waterfalls  in  Savoy,  that  of  Nant 
d*Arpeaaz;  the  stream  is  small,  an^  before  it  reaches  half  its 
first.deBcent  it  is  broken  into  spray..  After  storms,  however, 
its  volume  Calls  on  ,the.  rock,  on  which  it  breaks ;  after  reach* 
|ng  the  slopie  or  talus,  formed  by  the  soil  and  stones  it  has 
orought  down^  it  rushes  across  the  road  beneath  a  bridge,  and 
llowtiulo  the  Arve.  The  rock  of  brown  limestone  from 
which  It  descends  is  remarkable  for  its  tortuous  stratification, 
forming  a  vast  curve,  and  the  face  of  the  rock  is  so  denuded 
thai  its  structure  u  perfectly  seen.  The  route  from  Geneva 
is  so  much  frisquentea  by  strangers  ib  this  season,  that  it  Is 
beset  by  all  sorts  of  vligabonds,  who  plant  themselves  in  the 
way  openly  Ibis  beggars,  or  covertly  as  dealers  in  mineral 
specimens, guides  to  things  wl^ich  do  not  require  their  aid, 
deakrs  ih  echbeS;  by  flrlog  small  tannoo  wh^re  its  iwerbera- 
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lion  may  be  beard  two  or  three  times.  These  idle  naisances 
•bould  be  discountenanced. 

Between  the  fall  of  Arpenaz  and  St:  Martin,  the  vallcf 
increases  in  width,  and  rich  fields  spread  np  the  base  of  ifaf 
Douron  from  Sallenches;  the  peaks  of  the  Yarens,  wbicb 
rise  nearly  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  bdcI  immedh 
ately  over  the  illage  of  St.  Martin,  which  now  opens  to  the 
view,  and  shortly  after  the  traveller  enters  the  bustling  ino- 
yard  of  the  Hdtel  (|u  Mont  Blanc.  Here,  in  the  season,  be 
never  fails  to  meet  numerous  travellers  going  to  or  from 
Chamouny ;  the  latter  imparting  their  impressions  of  iU 
wonders  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  their  adventurous  scramUes  in 
the  presence  of  the  "  Monarch  **  to  the  listening  expectaoU 
of  such  enjoyment;  —  all  is  excitement. 

Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  inn  a  bridge  crosses  the 
Arve,  and  leads  to  the  town  of  Sallenches,  half  a  league  fmn 
$t.  Martin's.  On  this  bridge  one  of  the  noblest  views  on  the 
Alps  is  presented  of  Mont  Blanc:  its  actual  dislance  to  the 
peak  is  more  than  12  miles  in  a  direct  line,  yet  so  sharp,  aod 
bright,  and  clear  in  every  part  of  its  stupendous  mass,  that 
the  eye,  unused  to  such  magnitude  with  distinctness^  is  utterly 
deceived,  and  would  rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  noi 
one  third  of  the  distance.  On  looking  up  the  valley  ov^  the 
broad  winter-bed  of  the  Arve  however,  objects  recede ,  and 

give  the  accustomed  impressions  of  distance ;  above  this  .rises 
^e  mountain  of  the  Forciaz,  its  sides  clothed  with  pines,  and 
its  summit  with  pasturage.  Over  these,  are  seen  the  Aiguille 
de  Gout^,  the  Dome  de  GouU^,  and  the  head  of  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Europe,  propped  by  ridges  of  aiguilles,  and  the 
Intervals  of  these  filled  with  glaciers.  This  one  view,  the  firsi 
usually  enjoyed  by  travellers  from  England  to  Chamouny,  is 
so  impressive  as  to  be  generally  acknowledged  a  suflScieat 
reward  for  the  journey. 

Sallenches,  about  36  miles  from  Geneva,  is  a  little  towa 
containing  about  1500  inhabitants.  Though  above  half  a 
league  further,  the  tariflT  for  chars,  mules,  and  guides,  are 
the  same  as  at  St.  Martin;  -these  may  be  referred  to  upon 
hiring  either,  and  thus  all  disputes  are  avoided;  a  paurbiire 
to  the  postilions  is  at  the  will  of  the  employer,  and  (heir  ci- 
vility almost  always  insures  it.  A  char  to  Ghamottny;  with- 
out return,  is  12  francs. 

The  pedestrian  who  intends  to  visit  €ham6uny  and  return 
by  Geneva,  is  advised  to  go  from  St.  Martin  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Arve  to  Ch^de,  Servos,  and  Chamouny,  and 
return  by  the  Col  de  Forclaz,  and  the  baths  of  St.  Gervais. 
If,  however,  the  traveller  should  hot  intend  toretornby  the 
valley  of.  the  Arve,  the  most  agreable .  approach  to  Gha- 
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tnouny  from  St.  Martin  is  by  SaHenehcs,  and  Ibe  iMilhs  of 
Si.    Gervais  to  €bede. 

^F'rom  Sallenctif'8  (he  distance  along  a  leyel  road  to  the> 
b.'ilhs  is  a  good  league,  it  there  turns  abruptly  on  the  right 
jiit€>  the  gorge  of  the  Bourant,  a  stream  which  descends  from 
the  Bon-honmne.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  a  Mttle  level  spot, 
{|  garden  in  the  desert,  are  the  baths,  the  houses  en  PavUlen, 
for  lodging  and  boarding  (he  invalids  who  retire  to  (bis  de- 
licious spot,  and  find  in  their  absence  from  (he  stirring  scenea 
of  society,  a  repose  which  restores  the  mind  and  body  to  its 
energies;  the  credit  of  this  is,  however,  -  given  to  the  waters, 
v^hich  are  at  90^  temperature;  the  heat  of  Bath  with  the 
ffualities  of  Harrowgate.  In  the  Journals  of  an  Alpine  Tra- 
veller, he  says,  on  leaving  St.  Marlines,— 

**  Went  in  a  char-d-banc^  a  sort  of  carriage  like  a  sofo 
filaccd'  on  wheels,  to  tbe  baths  of  St.  Gervais.  This  is  sa 
little  oyt  of  the  usual  route,  by  Chdde,  and  so  pleasant  a 
deviation,  that  all  tisitors  to  Chamouny  should  go  or  return 
by  it;  it  is  a  little  fairy  spot,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  whero^ 
eicelient  accommodation  may  be  had  en  penHon;  hot  mineral 
baths  for  tbe  sick,  and  delightful  walks  around  this  little 
paradise  for  the  convalescent.  At  the  back  of  the  house,  a 
little  way  up  the  glen,  there  is  a  fine  cataract;  and  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  this  place  is  its  solitude,  amidst  scenes  so 
beautiful  and  wild,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it,  with- 
out n  guide.  " 

The  glen  is  a  '6ul~de-8ac;  there  is  no  leaving  it  upward; 
H  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  entrance,  where  two  roads 
branch  ofT^one  very  steep,  leads  up  to  St.  Gervais,  a  beau*- 
»iful  viHage  in  the  ¥al  Mont  Joie,  -through  which  the  Bou- 
rant  flows, 'u|itn  it  falls  into  (h«  gulf  behind  the  baths;  above 
St.  Gervais,  (bis  road  continues  through  the  villages  of 
Bionay  and  Tresse  to  Oontamines,  and  the  pass  of  the  Bon-' 
homnie.    (Route  118.) 

Tiie  other  road,  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen  of  this  baths 
of  St.  Gervais,  after  skirting  a  little  way  the  mountain  base, 
below  the'ForcIaz,  leads  across  the  valley  of  the  Arve,  and' 
falls  into  the  shorter  road  by  Passy  to  Ch^de.  Passy  is  a 
village  a  little  on  the  left  but  of  the  road ;  it  is  remarkable 
for  some  Latin  inscriptions,  which  were  fbund  in  building 
the  church;  they  have  \e&  to  many  conjectures  upon  its  anli«^ 
(iuiiy,  and  the  supposed  acquaintance  of  the  Romans  with, 
this  retired  valley. 

€ta^de  is  a  little  hamlet,  where  the  road  steeply  a5ce^da> 
above  the  broad  plain  of  the  Arve^  which  from  Sallenches  to* 
rhis  abrupt  rising  off  the  valley,  forms  a  vast  level,  that, 
when  filled  by  winter  torrents,  resembles  a  lake  in  its^ 
•iteat.  Near  to  Ch6de  there  U  on  th/s  left  a  fine  cascade, 
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irbich  Irave1l«n,  who  start  at  5  a.m.  forChaiBoany,  gene- 
rally vigit  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  iris  that  ttiep  plars 
over  it. 

At  length,  after  attaining  a  considerable  height  at>ore  the 
plain  of  the  Arve  at  St.  Martin^  the  road  passes,  what, 
until  within  a  very  short  perio<l,  was  a  little  lake,  the  Lac 
fin  Cb^de;  from  which,  as  from  a  mirror,  a  Gne  Yiew  ef  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  towering  over  the  lower  range  of 
moanlains  was  reflected  i  this  was  one  of  the  little  *'  lions" 
In  the  eicurgion  to  Chauiouni ;  but  a  dibdcle  of  black  mud. 
and  stones,  has  descended ,  and  filled  it,  an4  the  lake  of 
Chedeisnomore. 

Pictet,  in  full  eneonragement  of  the  little  vi^^hoads  that 
infest  the  route,  at  least  from  Closes  to  Chamouny,  advises 
travellers  to  provide  themselves  with  small  coin  to  give  to 
the  numerous  little  children,  who  serve  as  guides  to  the 
cascade,  the  lake,  etc. 

The  read,  still  rising  above  the  spot  where,  tMe  lake  was, 
I  urns  into  a  deep  curve  to  cross  the  bed  of  a  wild  torrent 
This  usually  furnishes  the  first  alpiiie  adventure  to  the  tra- 
veller, for  the  road  can  seldom  be  kept  in  good  rendition  for 
a  week ;  every  fall  of  rain  alters  it,  and  varies  the  apfiareot 
peril  to  those  who  follow. 

From  this  wild  spot  I  he  rqad  passes  through  what  is 
<'aHed  a  forest,  and  soon  reaches  the  village  of  Servoz,  where 
there  are  now  two  inns,  oflering  very  tolerable  accommoda- 
tion to  travellers  overtaken  by  storms.  Here  the  horses  of 
the  chars  are  usually  rested;  and  if  St.  Martip  have  been  left 
before  breakfast,  this  is  a  capital  place  to  obtain  one,  good 
enough  to  satisfy  an  appetite  given  by  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  air  in  the  mountains.  Tea  and  coffee,  eggs,  milk, 
butter  and  bread,  and  the  delicious  honey  of  Charaouny  are 
ample  materials;  to  these  chicken  or  9  ragoiU  of  chamois  can 
often  be  added. 

At  Servos  there  is  a  shop  wher^  the  minerals  of  Mont 
Blanc  are  sold,  but  these  are  usually  bought  by  travellers  at 
Cbamouny,  where  the  collections  are  larger,  and  the  purchase 
is  a  reminiscence  of  Mont  Blanc. 

At  Servoz,  guides  may  be  had  to  accompany  the  traveller 
to  the  Buot,  one  of  the  sight-seeing  summits  ne^rSfont 
Blanc,  and  offering  a  fine  view  of. the  "  Monarch;'*  and, 
from  its  elevation,  nearly  10,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  a  vast  eitent  of  horizon  is  presented,  bouhf|ed  en  the 
east  by  the  mountaif^s  of  St  Gotihard.  and  on  the  west  hy 
ranges  which  extend  and  subside  into  Dauphioy,  the  Jakes 
of  Geneva  and  of  Annecy  are  partly  seen,  and  the  YfUpH^i 
line  of  I  he  Jura  mountains  bounds  that  part  of  the  horizon. 
The  Buct  is  a  dangerous  mountain  to  visit  without  a  f^ood, 
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still  remembered;  he  perished  in  Aueiist,  180Q;  bis  fate 
orose  from  his  disregarding  (he  advice  of  nis  guide. 

Servoz  is  the  best  side  on  which  ^o  ascend  the  Huet;  the 
usual  way  is  to  proceed  up  the  mountain,  and  sleep  at  somei 
cliiilet;  then  starting  early,  r«ach  the  summit  of  the  Buet, 
and  descending  by  the  VaL  Qrsine,,  arrive  at  Chamouny  in^ 
the  evening. 

Those  who,  returning  to  Geneva,  would  vary  their  rouie„ 
inay,  from  Servoz,  enter  the  valley  of  Sixt  at  its  head,  and 
descending  by  Samo^ns  and  Tanninges,  pass  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Mole,  by  St.  Jeoire  and  Bailhird,  and  enter  the 
bigb  road  from  Charoouny  to  Geneva,  near  Nangy ;  this  ex- 
cursion is  detailed  by  Captain  Afarkham  Sherwill,  whose 
ascent  of  Mont  Blatic  in  1823„  and  frequent  visits  to  Gha- 
riioun^,  and  residence  there,  have  made  him  perhaps  better 
acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  Blanc  than  any 
other  Englishman :  he  says  in  a  private  letter,  describing 
the  visit  to  the  valley  of  Sixt,  ~ 

"  You  must  start  early  in  the  morning  from  Cbavouny. 
walk  or  ride,  if  an  opportunity  offers,  to  Servoz ;  breakfast 
liere,  and  lay  in  a  moderate  supply  of  cold  meat  and  bread, 
with  wine,  or  brandy  and  water ;  the  latter  is  preferable. 
Take  the  footpath  that  leads  to  the  Cd  d'Anterne.  Be  sure 
you  engage  a  guide  at  Chamouny,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  pass,  or  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  take  one  from 
Servoz.   After  having  ascended  as  far  as  the  last  ch&lets,  you^ 
bear  to  your  left,  instead  of  continuing  to  the  summit  of  the 
Col  d*Anterne,  and  direct  your  course  amidst  the  terrific 
debris  of  the  eerottlement  of  this  Montague  des  Fys.    The 
path  is  rugged,  but  when  the  pedestrian  has  reached  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  which  he  must  attain  through  a  forked-like 
opening,  h&  will  contemplate  with  great  satisfaction  the 
magnificent  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  a  thousand  other  stu- 
pendous objects.    Having  rested  here  an  hour  to  enjoy  a 
scanty  meal,  the  descent^on  the  norihern  side  is  gradual,  and 
you  arrive  in  about  an  hour  at  some  chAlets,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Les  GhAlets  des  Sales,  properly  so  termed,  for  they 
area  cluster  of  huts,  containing  the  most  dirty,  filthy,  ana 
savage  (in  appearance)  set  of  women. that  can  be  Imagined.. 
Here  you  will  find  milk  and  cheese,  with  tolerable  good 
water,  of  which  there  is  none  on  the  Montague  des  Fys. 
Near  these  huts  are  fossil  shells.  Qn  quilting  this  spot,  where 
women,  children,  and  swine  pig  toKClher,  you  continue  to 
descend  rapidly  during  nearly  four  hours  through  a  narrow 
gorffe,  whose  beauties  and  luxurious  appearance  are  very 
striking  after  the  barren  and  bleak  pass  of  the  mountain : 
cjucades,  rushing  streams,  and  forests  of  dark  and  imposing 
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feature  are  amongst  tbe  varied  objecu  worthy  of  aUentioD. 
At  Silt  there  is  a  very  tolerable  auberge,  where  most  6eli- 
t'ious  trout  are  to  be  obtained  in  great  abundance,  the  water  of 
this  valley  not  being  too  cold,  as  at  Chamouny,  to  prevent  a 
good  supply. 

'*  The  second  day  you  ascend  the  valley  towards  the  momi- 
taln,  called  the  Tdte  Noire,  or  Fer  a  Cheval,  which  termi- 
nates the  valley.  This  semicircuLar  and  perpendicular  horse- 
shoe mountain  is  ornamented  with  seven  cascades,  produced 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  its  summit,  over  which  there 
is  a  dangerous  path  known  but  to  Tew,  that  leads  to  the  Pic 
du  Midi,  and  on  to  St.  Maurice  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhoae. 
During  this  walk  in  the  valley  of  Sixt  there  are  various  ob- 
jects of  great  interest.    On  your  right  the  Boet  raises  his 
snowy  head  to  the  clouds;  from  hence  the  ascension  of  this  in- 
teresting mountain  is  more  easily  made  than  from  Valorsine, 
being  an  excursion  of  about  four  hours  to  the  summit.   (See 
M.  de  Luc's  account. )  After  having  passed  the  old  monastery 
of  Sixt,  coeval  with  tbe  former  priory  of  Cbamouny,  the  very 
fine  fall  of  La  Goullle  presents  itself  on  your  left,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  rfch  in  alpine  accessories.     The  mine& 
at  the  end  of  the  valley  are  difficult  of  access;    most  of  the 
miners  live  at  Sixt.   There  are  exterior  communications  A*oni 
shaft  to  shaft  along  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  mountain^ 
highly  dangerous  fbr  thpse  who  are  unaccustomed  to  narrow 
paths  and  precipices.  It  would  require  much  time  to  enume- 
rate all  the  objects  of  curiosity  to  be  seen  at  short  distances 
from  Sixt,   where  I  stayed  fouridays.   Before  quitting  this 
spot*  I  will  add,  that  it  is  possible  Tor  ladies  to  arrive  at  Sixt 
on  mules;  but  in  that  case»  on  quitting  Servoz,    you   must 
continue  the  path  that  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  Col  d*An- 
terne;  and  when  there,  take  the  left-hand  mule  road,  which 
will  lead  you  towards  Sixt;"but  besure  yoiirguideis  acquain- 
ted With  the  mountain  d'Anterne,.  for  should  betake  the  right- 
hand  path,  you  will  have  a  good  chance  of  sleeping  atllbe 
foot  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Buet.  This  is  a  fatiguing  day  for 
ladies. 

"  The  third  day  you  descend  towards  the  beantifUlly  si- 
tuated village  of  Samofins;  then  passing  through  Tanniuges, 
you  arrive  at  St.  Jeoire  at  the  ibot  of  the  Mole,  a  mountain 
so  well  seen  from  the  ramparts  of  Geneva;  an  excursion  to 
the  summit  of  which  will  amply  repay,  and  is  by  no  means 
<lifl5cult.  The  panoramic  viewTrom  its  point  is  one  of  infi- 
nitely varied  beauty.  From  St.  Jeoire,  whose  noble  cMteau 
has  been  the  cradle  of  so  many  eminent  cardinals,  generals, 
and  statesmen,  you  proceed  to  Nangy  and  Geneva.  This 
third  day  may  be  accomplished  without  sleeping  at  St.Jeoire^ 
where  there  is  a  good  inn,  provided  you  can  meet  with  a 
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<^1tar,  which  U  not  h'kely*,.  either  here  or  at  Nangy.  The  safer; 
'^mfay  is  to  steep  at  St.  Jeoire,  and  reserve  the  fourth  day  Tor 
9in  easy  journey  to  Genev^a.  « 

'*  A  char-a-banc  may  go  ail  the  way  from  Geneva  to  SUti^ 
Che  road  throughout  is  good. 

'*  If  you  ascend  the  Mole  from  $t.  Jeoire  on  the  fburth- 
day,  you  may  descend  to  Bonneville,  hire  a .  carriage,  and 
return  very  conveniently  to  Geneva^" 

The  mines  mentioned  by  Captain  Sherwillare  now  Warked 
l>y  Englishmen,  who  have  established  themselves  there. 

From  Servoz  the  road,  after  crossing  the  torrent  of  the 
Dioza  which  descends  from  the  Buet,  lies  close  under  th& 
Coot  of  the  Breveh,  between  this  mountain  and  the  Arve,- 
^svhich  issues  at  Pont  Pelissier  from  one  o^  the  finest,  gorges 
in  the  Alps.  The  valley  between  this  bridge  and  Servoz  wa» 
once  a  lake,  produced  probably  by  a  mountain  fall  damiping 
up  the  valley  of  Ghdtelas,  by  which  the  Arve  descends  to 
the  valley  of  Ballenches.  Near  the  Pont  Pelissier,  on  a- 
mound,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ch&teau  of  St.  Michael.  Chap^ 
and  monasteries  on  elevated  places  are  freauently  dedicated 
to  the  archangel,  and  most  chliteaox  in  such  situations  bear 
tais  name. 

After  crossing  Pont  Pelissier,  the  road  ascends  by  a  very* 
steep  path  to  a  ridge,  the  Montets,  which  separates  the 
"valley  of  Chamouny  from  the  Vale  of  Servoz.  From  several* 
spots,  especially  near  the  crest,  the  peep  down  into  the  noW' 
inaccessible  ravine  through  which  the  Arve  finds  a  passage; 
is  a  depth  to  shudder  at. 

From  the  Montets,  the  enormous  mass  of  Mont  Blanc.^ 
now  in  close  proximity,  is  magnificent;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  emotions  it  eicites :  but  the  summit  can  no 
longer  he  seen ;  it  is  conceded  by  the  vast  Dome  de  GoCit. 

The  descent  firom  the  Montets  lies  throogh  some  fine 
meadows  to  Ouches,  the  first  village' in  the  valley. 

Soon  the  white  lines  of  glaciers  are  seen  to  extend  them- 
fielves  into  the  valley.  The  first  is  that  of  Taconey,  which  is 
4.W0  miles  up  the  yalley  above  Ouches:  it  is,  however,  so 
mere  a  line  compared  with  the  vastness  of  other  objects 
•around,  that  the  traveller  never  faild  to  be  disappointed  in 
its  apparent  size.  Numerous  torrents  are  passed,  which 
descend  furiously  from  the  glaciers  of  Slont  Blanc,  and  cut 
•deep  channels,  which  are  difficult  to.  cross,  or  to  keep  in 
repair  the  passages  over  them— they  are  disrupted  by  every 
stortn. 

About  hdlf  a  league  beyond  the  stream  from  the  glacier  of 
Taconey, .  is  the  hamlet  of  B6ssons,  and  near  it  the  glacier 
of  that  nainfi,  which  reaches  further  out  into  the  valley  than 
any  other;  but  this  too,  like  that  of  the  Taconey,  disap*. 
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liolnU,  vnloM  the  traveller  T»it  it,  when  he  will  fiod  that 
rrom  its  height,  the  Aforotne,  —  i.  e.  the  rocks  and  siooe 
.  that  are  thrust  forward  by  the  ice,  and  Torm  a  iMige  em- 
hankment  to  the  glacier,  -- la  difficult  and  Tatiguiog  u» 
climb,  and  the  white  and  apparently  unMnporiant  mass 
of  ice,  of  which  the  lower  eitremity  vf  the  glacier  is  cooi- 
posed,  is  really  formed  by  enomious  masses  split  into  a  thoo- 
aand  fantastic  forms  —  some  are  fine  pinnacles  60  or  80  feel 
high,  others  immense  blocks  br«ken  or  meitcd  into  rantastic 
forms,  and  so  impending,  that  they  eicite  a  shudder,  but 
the  colour,  the  deep  and  beauUful  blue  oolouc,  or  the  ice 
in  its  depths,  offers  effects  of  which  no  description  can  cooTcy 
an  idea. 

A  little  above  the  glacier  of  Bossons  the  Arve  is  crossed, 
and  the  road  continues  on  ju  right  bank.  At  the  head  of 
the  valley  is  seen  the  Glacier  du  Bois,  the  largest  in  the  val- 
ley, the  terminus,  in  fact,  of  the  Mer  de  glace.  This  lies, 
however,  a  league  beyond  the  villase  of  Chamonny  —  now  a 
large  and  important  community,  which  displaj^  almost  the 
hustle  of  an  English  watering-place  in  the  most  retired,  here- 
tofore, of  the  alpine  valleys. 

Chamouny.  Here  there  are  several  goed  inns,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  Hdtel  de  Lend  res  et  d'Angleterre,  the  i 
Union,  and  the  Glutei  du  Nord.  The  former  is.  the  oldest 
establishment,  and  has  neVer  rorfeitsd  the  reputation  of  being  I 
one  of  the  best  held  and  appdinted  inns  to  be  found  in  the 
Alps;  where  Yiictor  Tairraz  and.  his  excellent  wife  are  st* 
practised  in  their  acquaintance  with  and  their  provision  for, 
the  wants  of  travellers,  especially  English,  that  more  eonUbri 
will  be  found  there  than  in  almost  any  other  inn  ont  of  £ng^ 


The  customary  charges  at  the  inn  are,  —  dinner,  3  to  4 
ftvncs;  breakftist  1 1/S  to  S  fr. ;  bed,  1 1/1  to  S  fir.  — Mineral 
warm  baths  may  be  had  at  the  inns;  ^ese  oflferthe  most  re> 
fireshing  and  agreeable  luxury,  after  the  fatigue  of  mountain 
excursions. 

At  Chamouny  and  elsewhere,  the  travellers'  books  at  the 
inns  are  great  sources  of  amusement;. often  oentaining,  in  the 
remarks  of  preceding  travellers,  usefiil  information.  A  most 
disj^raceftil  practice  has  too  often  prevailed,  of  removing 
leaves  for  the  sake  of  autographs ;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  act  more  unworthy,  for  this  selfish  gratification  they 
destroy  what  would  be  pleasure  to  hundreds. 

The  village  of  Chamouny,  or  Le  Prieur^,  m  it  is  sometJHies 
called)  from  a  Benedictine  convent  established  here  aboattbe 
ead  ^the  i  Ith  century,  was  known  earlier  than  is  g«ierally 
i^yagined;  The  original  act  for  founding  the  pr^orj  yjislate- 
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ll  discovered  by   GapUin  SlicrWiU,   aiaoog  some  old  docii- 
iiienis  ¥^hieh  had  for  ages  been  neglected.   This  act  bears  the 
seal  of  Count  Aymon,  and  a  reference  to  ''Papa  Urbano 
regqaoieV'  ^^  can  only  refer  to  Po))e  Urban  II.,  and  files 
I  he  period   between  1098  and  1099— probably  about  1090. 
The   ^iit  vhich  accompanied  this  deed  was  or  the  Yale  of 
Cham'Quny,  rrom  the  Col  de  Balme  to  the  torrent  of  theDioza 
near  BervooE — aboat  7  il%  leagues  in  length,  by  about  3  in 
breadth,  inelucUag  the  mountain  sides  and  slopes.    From 
this  docunaent  Ibe  lorigiq  qt  the  name  of  Chamouny  may  be 
discovered^     The  words  Campu$  Munitus,  champ  muni,  or 
forliOed  field,  from  perhaps  its  mountain  boundaries;  this 
name  does  not  occur  after  the  adoption  of  Prt6ur<if— this  ~ 
vrobablc  conjecture  is  Captain  Shcrwiirs.    The  'documents 
furnished  also  a  slight  history  of  the  progressive  settlement, 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  occasional  intercourse  of  impor- 
tant strangers  with  the  priory.    The  first  \isit  recorded,  that 
of  the  bishop^  of  Oeneva  within  whose  diocese  Chamouny  lay, 
was  in  the  15th  century;  when,  after  visiting  the  abbot  of> 
Sallenches  *'  he  continued  his  perilous  Journey  to  Chamouny, 
where  he  arrived  as  late  as  the  ith  of  October,  in  the  year 
ii4va.    iHe  was  accompanied  by  the  abbot,  his  two  officiating 
clerical  attendants,  and  some  menial  persons.    The  visiting 
I       par^y  performed  the  journey  on  foot.    They  remained  several 
days  at  the  priory  to  repose;  and  after  having  visited  this 
most  secluded  part  of  his  diocese,  the  bishop  returned  toGe- 
■       neva,  by  way  of  Annecy,"  whether  by  Megeve  from  Sal- 
I        lunches,  or  from  Bonneville,  the  document  does  not  mention. 
Captain  Sherwill  has  published  a  little  pamphlet,  '*  A  brief 
I        historical  Sketch  of  Che  Yale  of  Chamoany,"  which  contains 
the  result  of  his  researches,  and  brings  down  the  history  of 
the  priory  and  the  people  to  the  time  of  Wyndham  and  Po- 
cock's  visit  in  If  4S.    Since  ihat  time  constant  intercourse 
'        has  been  recorded.    Captain  Sberwiirs  memoir  contains  an 
interestins  account  of  a  visit  ikiade  to  Chamouny  by  St. 
Frfln96i8.de  Sales,  when  bishop  of  Geneva,  in  July,  1606. 

The  first  knowledge  of  Chamouny  was  clearly  not  a  disco* 
very  of  Wyndham  and  Pocock's.  With  Gemeva  and  with 
Crcrmany,  the  natives  of  Chamoiuiy  had  •long  had  much  in-> 
terco^rse^  ieind  their  fairs,  held  at  the  priory,  brought  many 
strangers.  The  ordotmance  for  estabHsbing  these  iairs,  was  - 
grantea  by  Philip  of  Savoy,  Coniite  of  Geneva,  and  bearsdate, 
3d  of  I^ovember,  1530,  and  three  years  Uter,  be  gave  per^* 
mission  for  the  establishment  of  a  mai^keC,  to  be  held  every. 
Thursday.    This  weekly  market  still  eiists/ 

Messrs.  Wyndham  and  POcook*s  excursion  to  Chamouny, 
and  their  report  of  it,  led,  by  Its  pubjication  in  the  Jtfisr^ura  < 
i$  Suisse,  in  the  months  of  M^y  and  June,  1743,  io  the  eicite^ 
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iiicnt  of  ffreat  interest  In  these  retired   wilds,     amidst  thi 
most  sublime  scenery  in  nature  and  at  the  foot  of  the  \oftic^i 
tiroiintain  of  Europe,  vbere  thousands  have  made  tbeir  pil- 
grimage.     Unlike   other  places,   merely    fashionaMe,  and 
rro^'ded  by  idlers,  no  extent  of  pnrticipatloB  caa  lessen  the 
idiblime  emotions  and  impressions  madefy  the  scenery  of 
1  he  vale  of  Chamouny^.    More  than  3000  strangers  have  visited 
it  in  one  season,  and  of  these,  hundreds  of  the  vulgar  and 
unfeeling  parvCTiiiei,  vhose  exclamation    of  "bow  rural T 
rerorded  by  lord  Byron,  would  have  shocked  refinement  else- 
where, here  cannot  lessen  the  enjoyment  oflfered  in  iliis  glo- 
rious temple  of  nature. 

The  guides,  mules,  and  all  affairs  that  can  be  regulated  by 
the  stale,  lo  guard  against  disputes,  is  here  in   the  hands  of  a 
syndic,  who,  a.s  guide  en  clief,  has  a  code  oflaws,  and  tariff 
of  charges,  which  all  must  obey.    All  disputes  are  referred 
to  him,  if  they  should  arise;  to  him  application  must  be  made 
for  guides,  who,  each  iu  turn,  must  attend  the  traveller  who 
needs  his  services.    If,  however,  a  particular  guide,  out  of 
turn,  be  taken,  ihree  francs  extr^  must  be   paid    for  each 
course.    Courses  are  certain  excursions;  thus,   the  Mootan- 
vert  is  one  course,  the  Fleg^re  another  :  if  both  be  done  id 
one  day,  the  compromise  is  ten  francs.    A  particulai*  guide 
cannot  be  chosen.    This  regulation  is  subsequent   to  18«1, 
when  forty  men  were  enrolled,  selected  for  their  intelligence, 
and  ibe  excellence  of  their  certificates,  which  had  been  given 
lo  them  by  their  employers  when  satisfied  with  their  con- 
duct. 

The  chief  receives  his  salary  from  the  government,  bat 
Captain  Sherwill  thinks  tl^at  the  new  system  has  serious 
disadvantages.    '*  The  guides  do  not  now,  as  formerly,  seek 
to  instruct  themselves.    Before  1821,  a  man  was  chosen  for 
bis  ability,  his  cburage,    his  prudence,   and   his  general 
knowledge ;  now,  a  guide  knows,  that,  being  placed  on  the 
Ijst,  his  turn  must  come  to  attend  a  stranger,  and  that  no  one 
4ian  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  bis  appointment ;  he  there- 
fore sits  quietly  down  by  the  side  of  bis  fire,  where  he  waits 
only  the  call  of  the  chief  guide,  and  abandons  all  books  of  in- 
struction.   Therefore  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  when  the  origi- 
nal race  of  guides  has  passed,  and  that  there  appears  no  longer 
on  the  list  the  names  of  Coutet,  Payot,  Paccard,  and  BaJmal, 
we  shall  see  at.  Charaouny  a  comparatively  ignorant  race  p( 
guides,  capable,  no  doubt,  of  conducting  [grangers  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  but  not  possessing  that  ogreeahle  informal ioa and 
vseful  knowledge,  which  render  a  walk  over  the  roost  dreary 
mountain  still  more  engaging,,  and  wbich  often  draws  from  the 
pocket  of  the  pedestrian  an  exlrafranc,  as  an  j;cknowledgnieuj^ 
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of  the  addilional  pleasure  he  has  received  from  ihe  conversa- 
tion of  his  guide/' 

The  price  allowed  by  governnrient  for  the  services  of  a 
guide,  was  seven  francs  per  day,  which  they  voluntarily  r&-> 
duced  to  six  francs,  the  old  French  crown.  , 

Jacques  fialmat,  the  most  daring  skilful  and  experienced 
of  the  guides  who  made  the  Qrst  ascent  of  Mont  Bl^nc,  and 
was  70  years  old,  disappeared  in  1835.  He  went  out  with  a 
lianter  of  Yalorsine  to  chase  the  chamois,  parted  from  him 
near  the  Pic  de  Medi,  having  proposed  an  ascent  which  the 
other  thought  too  dangerous ;  but  poor  Jacques  was  from  his 
irouth  a  goldfindcir;  one  who  believed  Ihat  it  would  be  possi- 
Dle  to  become  suddenly  rich  by  such  a  discovery.  He  always 
preferred  to  follow  this  phantasy  lo  acting  as  guide,  and  he 
j>aid  for  it  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  The  spot  from  which  he  fell, 
over  the  precipices  of  the  Mortine  is  l^nown,  but  to  recover 
Ihe  bpdy  was  considered  impossible. 

EXCURSIONS   ABOUND  CHAMOUNT. 

**- Above  me  are  the  Alps, 

The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 

Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 

And  throned  Bternity  in  icy  halls 

Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 

The  Avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow! 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 

Gather  around  these  summits,  as, to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below'.** 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  a 
visit  to  Ghamoun^.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  travellers, 
the  presence  of  the  guides  and  their  tales  of  adventures,  the 
plans  for  to  day  or  to-morrow,  the  weather,  not  here  the 
commonplace  substitute  for  having  nothing  else  to  say,  but 
the  most  important  source  of  enjoyment  or  disappointment 
to  the  traveller.  Qn  looking  out  in  the  evening  upon  Mont 
Blanc,  from  the  windows  or  the  yard  of  tlic  Hdtel  de  Londres,. 
with  a  plan  for  to-morrow,  with  what  anxiety  all  indications 
of  a  change  are  watched  { how  every  body  is  consulted ;  groups 
of  ramblers  arriye  from  Geneva,  from  the  Yalais*  from  Pied- 
mont, or  from  visits  to  the  surrounding  points  of  view;  sue-' 
cess  is  envied— failure  pitied. 

The  Montanvert,,— This  is  generally  the  first,  often  the 
only  excursion  made  from  Ghamouny,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  it.  The  object  of  this  excursion  is  to  visit  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  the  enornious  glaciers  which  terminate  in  th^ 
Glacier  du  Bois,  and  the  source  of  the  Averon,  in  the  ydlley 
pf  Ghamouny.  ^        - 
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To  go  to  the  MonUnveri  it  is  necessary  to  cross  tlie  Arve 
and  the  opposite  meadows,  by  a  path  which  leads  across  the 
valley  to  the  foot  of  the  Montaavert,  where  the  paiih  rises 
above  the  valley,  through  the  forest  of  pines  which  skirts  the 
base  of  Che  mountain,  in  some  places  very  steep,  and  to 
ladios,  or  unpractised  travellers,  mounted  on  moles,  appa- 
rently dangerous ;  but  as  the  guide  is  generally  in  attendance 
in  all  places  of  difficulty,  and  there  are  really  none  ofdaoger, 
confidence  is  soon  possessed. 

After  a  scramble  amidst  rocks,  and  the  roots  of  pines  and 
larches,  occasional  openings  among  the  trees  afTord  peeps  into 
the  valley,  and  mark  the  great  neight  so  rapidly  atuined. 
Sometimes  criiej  are  crossed— the  channels  of  iivalaocbes  in 
the  winter,  which  sweep  down  everv  thing  in  their  course. 
Ilere  the  guides  generally  perform  the  my^Ury  of  desiring 
silence,  lest  a  whisper  should  disturb  the  slumbering  snows 
above,  and  bring  down  destruction  by  displacing  a  rock.  The 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  is  here  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  intervsL 

Until  within  a  few  years,  the  path  beyond  this  place  was 
impracticable  for  mules;  now,  however,  H  is  made  good  to 
the  pavilion,  or  house,  on  the  Montanvert,  which  is  reached 
from  Chamouny  in  S 1/2  hours.  This  was  originally  a  rough 
inclosure  of  four  drv  walls,  covered  with  a  i^oof  for  ^heller, 
which  was  built  at  the  expense  of  an  Englishman^  and  named 
the  ChAteau  de  Blair;  this  has  now  become  a  cowhouse  or 
stable;  and  even  the  pavilion ^ built  afterwards  at  the  expense 
of  a  H.  Deiportes,  by  M.  Jaguet,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Chilteau  de  Blair,  is  so  Improved,  that  refreshment,  accom- 
modation; and  beds,  in  the  season,  await  the  visitors  to  the 
Montanvert,  the  Jardin,  and  other  spots  of  interest  to  whicA 
It  leads. 

From  the  Montanvert,  the  J&f  er  de  Glace  is  seen  to  an  extent 
of  two  leagues  up  the  valley,  towards  the  Mont  Periades  and 
the  AiguiUes  of  Lechaud,  on  either  side  of  which,  a  branch 
continues ;  that  on  the  S.  W.  forming  the  great  glader  of 
Taciil,  and  that  on  the  K.  and  N.  £.  the  glaciers  of  Lechaud 
and  Talefre.    The  view  of  this  enormous  sea  of  ice  n  one  of 
the  mosi  striking  in  these  scenes  of  wonder,  but  its  great 
extent,  from  the  vast  size  of  every  object  about  it,  is  very 
deceptive:   Directly  across  the  Her  de  Glace  are  some  of  the 
finest  of  those  pinnacled  mountains  which  form  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  Chamouny  scenery.    The  nearest  is  tbeAir 
guille  du  Dru,  and  still  further  on  the  right,  is  the  Aignille 
du  Moine.  A  thousand  nameless  pinnacles  pierce  (beclouds 
between  them,  and  seem  to  prop  the  loftiest  of  this  stupendous 
mass  which  is  the  Aiguille  Yerte,  that  rises  more  than  13,000 
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tfoel  alMHre  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  7000  feet  above  the 
Montanvert. 

Those  who  do  not  intend  to  cross  the  Mer  de  Glace,  should, 
at  lieaH)  descend  upon  it,  to  have  a  jast  idea  of  Us  character, 
•nd  1^  walking  far  enough  upon  it,  two  or  three  hundred 
yardfl^  to  observe  ttie^ beauty  of  Us  purity  and  colour  in  the 
ccevicta*  which  cannot  be  conceived  when  looking  down  upon 
It,  for  the  stones  and  soil  are  rejected  to  its  surface,  and 
ihrowD  over  at  its  edges,  forming  what  are  called  the  morai- 
nes of  the  glacier. 

The  Jardtn.— Those  who  wish  to  cross  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
and' visit  the  Jardin  or  Courtil,  on  the  Glacier  deTal^fre^ 
should  'Sleep  at  (he  pavilion,  for,  to  a  fatiguing  day's  journey, 
two  hours  and  a  half  mi^es  au  important  addition.   1  he  ac- 
cpounodation  now  oCTered  at  toe  pavilion  enables  the  travelr 
ler  to  sleep  comfortably  and  start  early.    No  person  woula 
-venture  without  a  guidc„and  with  one,  a  description  of  the 
course  is  scarcely  necessary.   The  great  bl)Ject  of  the  excur- 
«ion  is  to  enter  more  into  the  heart  of  Mont  Blanc,  to  pene- 
trati^  into  its  profound  valleys,  and  witness  scenes  of  wilder 
Jhorrors  and  more  savage  solitude ;  and  there  is  no  excursion 
Jrom  Chamouoy  that  excites  these  sublime  emotions  more 
jiowerfully.   The  guide  should  be  provisioned  for  this  excur- 
sion, and  in  fact  any  other  where  the  visitors  are  not  nume- 
rous enough  to  insure  an  establishment  for  refreshment. 
Bread  and  cold  meat,  and  wine,  should  be  taken  by  the 
^aide  to  the  Jardin,  the  Mont  Breven,  the  Chapeao,  and 
such  other  places  as  the  ^uide  may  advise. , 

The  course  taken,  is  to  follow  tiie  S.  W.  side  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  and  reacn  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  de  Charmor, 
where,  from  Uiere  being  fewer  crevices,  the  Mer  de  Glace 
can  be  crossed  with  greater  safety.  Several  ridges  of  moraf- 
mst  called  arr^tes,  which  He  in  the  direction  of  the  glacier » 
are  .crossed,  and  that  part  of  the  glacier  called  Lecnaud  i^ 
ascended  a  Utile,  to  attain  the  lower  extremity  of  that  of 
TaUfre^  which  here  presents  an  awful'  appearance,  from  the 
disruption  of  the  ice,  and  the  vast  and  wild  masses  and  pyra- 
mids into  whieh  the  glacier  has  broken,  from  its  abruplt 
4e8cent  into  the  glacier  of  Lechaud.  These  hang  to  terrorem 
over  the  traveller  who  dares  to  approach  them. 

To  pass  these  glaciers  it  is  necessary  to  climb  the  rocks  of 
the  Couvercle,  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  du  Taldft'e.  This, 
which  is  difficult  from  its  excessive  steepness,  is  not  dange- 
fTQus.  A  part  of  the  path  lies  in  a  little  gulley  in  the  rock,  to 
climb  over  which;  in  some  places,  the  hands  arerequired^  i(s 
well  as  the  feet.  This  part  of  the  passage  is  called  the  ^ra- 
lets.  Above  it,  where  tbe  path  is  less  sleep,  and  where  there 
ai  sooMs  herbage,  ih«  travcUer  reaches  the  b^d  or  level  of  the 
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Glacier  du  Tal^fre;  which  leads  loan  oasis  in  this  desert — «i 
is  and  in  the  ice— a  rock  which  is  covered  with  a  beautifiif 
hei1)age,  and  enamelled,  in  August,  with  flowers — this  is  the 
Jardin  of  this  palace  of  nature,  and  nothing  can  eieeed  the 
beauty  of  such  a  spot,  amidst  the  overwhelming  sablimtty  of 
the  surrounding  objects,  the  Aiguilles  of  Charmoz,  Bteti^re, 
and  the  Ge^ant,  and  the  enormous  glaciers  of  Tacul,  all  vin- 
dicate the  truth  of  ihe  poet's  glorious  description, — 

^*  Moot  BUnc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains. 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago, 
On  a  throne  of  roclcS)  in  a  rob^  of  clouds, 

Willi  a  diadem  of  snow/' 

In  returning  from  the  Jardin  it  is  not  necessary  to  descend 
by  the  Sgralets;  a  steep  path  leads  down  from  the  glacier  of 
Tal^fre  to  the  glacier  of  Lcchaud,  and  then  by  the  path  to  the 
base  of  the  Charmoz,  to  Montanvert,  and  Chamouny. 

It  requires  five  hours  to  go  from  the  pavilion  to  the  Jardio, 
and  seven  or  eight  to  return  from  the  Jardin  to  Chamoany, 
for  though  the  descent  may  be  made  quicker,  the  traveller  is 
more  fatigued,  and,  allowing  for  rest  and  enjoyment,  the 
journey  is  one  of  sixteen  hours,  from  and  to  Charaoony,*  the 
gain  of  three,  therefore,  by  starting  from  the  Montanvert, 
will  obviously  lessen  its  fatigue. 

The  Flegere.  —  This  point  of  view  of  Mont  Blanc  is  that 
which  is  most  generally  attained  by  ladies,  because  it  maybe 
accomplished  on  mules  the  whole  way,  and  it  Is  one  of  the 
iSnest  in  the  valley.    It  was  from  the  Croix  de  Fl^gdre  that 
Mr.  Burford  took  his  panoramic  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  lately 
exhibited  in  Leicester  Square.  The  point  attained  lies  exactly 
(Opposite  the  Glacier  du  Bois,  or  Mer  de  Glace ;  and  from  no 
point  are  the  remarkable  group  of  Aiguilles,  which  surround 
^he  Aiguille  Yerte,  so  finely  seen.    The  Montanvert  is  visi- 
ted for  the  sake  of  its  proximity  to  the  Mer  de  Glace;  the 
Fl^g^re»  to  enjoy  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc  with  its  attendant 
objects.    It  is  an  excursion  which  requires  only  two  hoars 
^nd  a  half,  from  Chamouny  to  the  Fl^g^re.    The  road  that 
leads  to  it,  lies  up  the  valley,  to  the  hamlet  otles  Pres,  where 
it  turns  off  to  the  left  towards  the  Aiguille  de  Chalanods,  one 
of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  where  a  steep  path  commences, 
which  leads  up' to  the  pasturage  of  Pra  de  Viola.    Thence  a 
good  hour  is  required  to  attain  the  Croix  de  Fl^g^re,  which 
<commarids  a  view  of  the  whole  range,  from  the  Col  de  Balme, 
to  the  furthest  glacier  that,  below  Chamouny,  streams  into 
the  valley,  which  lies  in  a  great  part  of  its  extent  in  delicious 
repose  beneath  the  observer. 

Within  two  minuies'  walk  of  the  Cross  are  the  chalets  of 
Flegere,  which  afford  shelter  in  unfavourable  weather,  wi 
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^hrre  rerresbment  may  be  bad :  tox  sif^t-^seeing  is  turned  ta 
^oud  account  in  every  place  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Cha^ 
iiiouny  where  the  visitors  are  numerous  enough  to  ensure  a 
sale  of  ibe  provision  made.  The  height  of  tbe  Croix  de  FI6- 
l^ere  is  about  3500  feet  above  the  Valley.  < 

If  the  traveller  be  pressed  for  time,  abd  can  only  visit  one 
of  (he  spots  of  interest  around  Chamouny,  it  should  be  the 
:AlontanYert;  if  two,  this  and  the  Fl^g^re;  the  third  should  be 
the  . 

Breven,  —  This  excursion  requireis  five  hours  from  Cha-< 
iiiouny  to  the  summit  of  the  Breven;  it  is  fatiguing  and  diffi- 
cult for  ladies,  yet  many  go  there,*  for  if  they  can  bear  the  fa- 
tigue, their  guides  either  avoid  dagger,  or  pirotect  them  when 
f*\posed  to  it;  and  ihe  confidence  which  the  names  of  Balmat, 
Coutet,  Tairraz,  Davassoud,  and  others,  inspire,  is  so  great. 
1  hat  the  adventurous  dame  who  begins  with  the  Fl^g^re  often 
tMids  with  the  Jardin  or  the  Breven. 

It  is  fatiguing,  however,  to  reach  the  Breven  and  descend 
fu  one  day,  about  12  hoars;  for  this  reason  many  go  in  the 
evening  to  the  chalets  of  Planpra,  or  Pliampra,  (he  path  lo 
^hich  lies  behind  the  church  of  Chamouny,  and  leads  directly 
lo.wards  the  base  of  the  Breven. 

This  mountain  and  the  Aiguilles  Bouges  form  the  north- 
western boundary  of  the  Yale  of  Chamouny,  nearly  through- 
out its  extent.  It  is  strikingly  distinguished,  however,  from 
Its  neighbour,  by  its  ridge  being  unbroken,  and  even  rounded,; 
-though  it  offers  on  the  side  of  Chamouny  a  vast  line  of  pre-r 
ci pices , 'apparently  Inaccessible. 

About  one  third  of  the  ascent  lo  the  Breven  mav  be  ac-^ 
roniplisbed  on  a  muie;  another  third  will  attain  the  chalets  of 
Planpra,  where  there  is  a  glorious  view  of  Hlont  Blanc  and 
the  valley  of  Chamouny.  In  (bis  wild  spot  the  meadows  and 
pasturages  are  beautifut. 

Above  Planpra,  either  a  fatiguing  patii  may  be  taken^, 
which  is  cut  in  the  rocks,  or  one,  that  leads  directly  up  the 
pasturages,  which,  when  dry,  are  very  slippery;  it  is  a  choice 
oflabpur  and  dlQicuIty  without  much  difference :  many  patch- 
es of  snow  are  passed,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe." 
the  red  fungus  upon  it,  such  as.  Captain  Parry  noticed  in  the 
lii^h  latitudes  of  his  northern  voyages.  At  the  end  of  an. 
hour  from  Planpra,  the  path  reaches  the  base  of  a  steep  rock, 
vhirh  it  is  necessary  to  cllnib,  by  a' sort  of  open  chimney 
nbout  50  feet  bij^h.  To  clamber  up  this  perpendicular  gulley. 
Is  one  of  the  feats  of  which  travellers  boast ;  those,  however, 
who  do  not  value  the  glory  it  confers,  or  will  not  set  Jt 
a^ainist  the  ri^k,  go  oni  half  a  mile,  and  find  a  convenient, 
(■ath  by  which  this  precipitous  rock  can  be  surmounted. 
Above  it  the  path  lies  up  a  gentle  slope,  neither  fotiguini^ 
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nor  <langerous  to  the  sumniilkOr  the  Breyeo ;  this  has  va  ele- 
vatton  of  about  8500  Engtiah  feet  above  the  ksTel  of  the  sea, 
or  5000  above  Chamouny,  ;et  not  more  than  two  fifths  of  the 
height  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  valley.  This  elevatioii,  how> 
ever,  offers  the  finest  view  of  the  whole  mass  orHf  ont  3lanc, 
of  all  the  Dumeroua  sites  whence  it  can  be  seen.  The  vale 
or  Chamouny  alone  separates  them,  and  this  proximity  is  so 
great  that  every  peak  and  glacier,  and  even  crevices  in  the 
glaciers,  can  be  distingnished;  every  pasturagpe  and  chalet,  iH 
that  band  on  the  mountain  side,  which  lies  above  the  pine 
forests  and  below  the  eternal  snowa. 

When  adventurous  travellers  ascend  Mont  Biaac,  nume- 
rous visitors  crowd  the  Breven  to  watch  their  progress,  for 
the  course  lies  like  a  map,  from  the  village  to  the  summit, 
and,  with  a  good  glass,  every  step  Ihey  take  may  be  observed. 
From  the  Buet ,  2000  feet  higher,  there  is  a  more  extended 
horixoii,  but  the  Breven  conceals  all  the  lower  belts  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  as  the  Buet  is  double  the  distance  from  the  peak 
of  the  '*  Monarch,'*  he  is  not  so  distinct,  nor  offers  a  scene 
half  so  grand  as  the  view  of  the  entire  range  from  the  Col  de 
Balme  to  the  Col  de  Vosa,  for  the  cross  on  one,  and  the  pa- 
V  llion  on  the  other  may  be  seen  from  the  ^reven. 

The  return  to  Chamouny  may  be  varied  by  passing  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Breven.  above  the  valley  of  Diozas,  near 
to  a  little  lake,  then  descending  by  the  chalets  of  Calaveirao, 
towards  the  village  of  Coupeau,  a  path  leads  down  to  les 
Ouches,  in  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  and  thence  up  the  yalley 
to  the  priory. 

Source  of  tke  ^rtjeron-^This  affluent  of  the  Arve  issues 
from  below  the  vault  of  ice  with  which  the  Glacier  do  Bois, 
the  Mer  de  tilace  terminates.    It  is  a  delightful  walk  of  an 
hour,  along  the  plain  of  the  valley  crossing  beautiful  mea- 
dows, and  a  little  forest     The  road  to  the  Col  de  Balme, 
and  up  the  valley,   is  left  at  leg.  PrSs,  where  that  to  the 
source  of  the  Arveron,  turns  off  to  the  right,  and  passes  the 
hamlet  of  J^ots.    The  vault  of  ice  varies  ^eatly  in  diO'erent 
seasons,  and  the  author,  at  different  times,  has  remarked  a 
change  of  from  30  to  100  feet  of  height  in  the  areh.    It  may 
be  entered,  but  this  is  dangerous,,  and  some  have  suO'ered 
for  their  temerity.    The  guides  generally  prohibit  entrance, 
but  niany  walk  thus  far  without  their  aid,   and  their  fblly 
has  no  restraint.    The  danger  is,  that  blocks  of  ice  may 
detach  themselves  from  the  vault.    In  1797,  three  persons 
were  crushed.    One,  a  son  of  M.  Mar itz  of  Geneva,  perish- 
ed: bis  father  and  his  cousin  escaped  with  broken  legs. 

The  scenery  around  the  source  is  very  grand,  the  deep 
blackness  of  the  depth  of  vault,  the  bright  and  beaaliful 
azure  where  the  light  is  transmitted  through!  the  ice.    The 
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«iionnoii8  rocks  brought  down  by  the  glacier  from  the  moun- 
tains above,  here  tumble  over,  an(t  arc  deposited  in  the  bed 
of  Ihe  A  rye.  Here,  too,  the  d»rk  Tores  t  and  the  broken 
iri^nks  ^f  pin«9,  add  to  the  wild  character  of  the  scene. 

The  advance  and  recession  of  the  glaciers  seem  to  depend 
upon  the  seasons.)  If  it  be  hot,  (he  ground  melts  the  sub- 
jai^ent  ice,  and  tge  glacier  advances,  and' a  wet  season  by 
depositing  a  greater  quantity  of  snow,  increases  its  weight 
and  force.  Sometimes  the  difference  is  man^  hundreds  of 
fee(.  It  is  not  more  than  thirty  vears  since  it  reached  the 
forest  of  pines,  now  passed  through  in  approaching  to  it. 

A  path*  steep  and  difficulty  brings  the  visitor  from  the 
Montanvert,  down  through  the  forest  to  the  source  of  the 
Arveron,  of  which  many  who  are  active  ^nd  strong  avail 
themselves,  and  thus  return  toChamouny. 

Tl^  Chapeau  is  easier  of  access  than  the  Montanvert.    It 
is  one  of  tho  points  of  view  on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  side 
furthest  from  Chamoiiny :  from  it  the  Aiguilles  of  Charmoz, 
and  le  Blati^re  are  seen  immediately  ynder  Mon^  31anc, 
with  the  vale  of  Chamoiuiy,  the  Breven  and  other  vast  and 
interesting  objects ;  but  its  chief  interest  lies  in  its  proiimity 
to  the  Mer  dc  Glace,  wh^re  the  glacier  begins  to  break 
into  pyramids  and  obelisqnes  o(  ke;  and  here  avalanche^ 
ar<^  fre(|uently  seen,  where  these  toppling  masses  fall  over 
Wjith  frightful  effect.    Captain  Sherwill  thus  describes  the 
Chapman :  ^ ''  I  should  advise  travellers  who  have  not  seen 
the  source  of  the  Arveron  to  visit/ this  and  the  Chapeau  on 
the  same  day,  which  may  be  done  either  in  going  to  or  re- 
turning, from  the  latter  :  this  plan  is  far  more  preferable, 
and  much  less  fatiguing,  than  to  descend  to  the  source  by 
the  path  of  La  Filia,  usually  recommended  be  guides  on  quit- 
ling  the  Montanvert,  and  which  is  very  inconvenient  to 
ladies,  the  mountain  being  extremely  rugged,,  and  I  he  des- 
cent so  rapid  that  mules  never  go  that  way- 

*^  A  visit  to  (he  Chapeau  may  be  accomplished  either  on 
foot  or  with  the  mules  :  If  you  go  direct  to  it,  you  must 
continue  along  the  valley  as  far  as  the  village  of  Les  Tines ; 
and,  after  having  passed  this  picturesque  spot,  ascend  a 
narrow  road  on  the  right  hand  that  leads  to  the  scattered 
iuimlet  of  Lavanch^,  continue  through  this  latter  by  a  good 
mule  path  beside  the  glacier,  until  you  arrive  at  the  foot 
of  Ihe  ascent  to  the  Chapeau*  Here  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
yoiir  mules  In  care  of  a  boy,  while  the  guide  conducts  you  to 
a  cavern,  above  which  is*  the  grass  mound  properly  called  the 
Chapeau;  /strangers  in  general  ^re  satisfied  with  a  visit  to 
the  cave,  from  whence  the  view  is  perfectly  unique,  and  very 
astoni^ng.  .  ,     '      , 

"On  your  return  from  the  Chapeau,  you  descend  by  the 
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sirnie  path  as  far  as  Les  Tines,  from  whence  there  is  a  roid 
on  the  left  that  leads  to  the  hamlet  of  Les  Bok,  siUiftted  n 
ihe  source  of  the  ArreroQ.  This  excursioR  may  beaccomplisfe- 
ed  in  about  flye  hours,  and  will  prove  one  of  the  most  «g^e^ 
able  and  least  fatisuiog  of  those  that  suironnd  Chamounj. 

"Pedestrians  wno  feel  themselves  capable  of  uDdertakin^ 
difficult  passes  may,  on  quitting  the  Gbapeau,  €x>Dtinue  t« 
ascend  by  the  side  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  arrive  opposite 
to  the  hut  on  the  Montanvert ;  but  to  accomplish  this  there 
is  a  very  dangerous  rock  to  pass,  known  by  the  guides  by  tke 
name  of 'Le  Mauvnis  Pas.'  I  took  with  me  t^o  guides, 
loseph  Coutet  and  the  Giant,  as  he  is  called ;  and  having  ar- 
rived opposite  the  Montanvert,  we  traversed  the  Mer  d« 
Glace.  This  is  dangerous;  but  the  traveller  will  have  a  far 
better  idea  of  the  grandeur  of^this  frozen  ocean  than  by 
merely  visiting  a  few  of  its  waves  from  the  usual  point  near 
*La  Pierre  des  Anglais,'  so  termed  at  the  Ascent  of-Dr.  Po- 
coke  and  Mr.  Wy ndham  in  1741 . 

"In  the  month  of  July,  when  the  weather  penBlt&,  a 
large  quantity  of  heifers  are  driven  from  GhannoiiDy,  eadi 
attended  by  its  owner  to  the  but  on  Montanvert,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  conducted  across  the  Mer  de  Glace,  to  pass 
^heir  summer  df  three  months  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
f  hat  are  near  the  Aiguille  Dru.   Before  they  are  launched 
upon  the  sea  of  ice,  a  number  of  peasants  precede  them  with 
hatchets  and  other  tools,  in  order  t^  level  such  places  as  are 
thus  rendered  less  dangerous,  although  accidents  generally 
iitlend  this  transit.    At  certain  intervals  men  are  stationed 
to  point  out  the  line  of  march  ^  the  operation,  which  requires 
several  hours,  and  is  truly  picturesque  to  witness,  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  stranger,  if  he  should  be  at  Gbaiiiouny  al 
the  time:  it  is  a  kind  of  fete  or  holiday,  for  men,  women, and 
children,  attend  the  procession,  passing  Ihe  whole  day  on  the 
mountain  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  extraordinary  and  Her- 
culean task.   One  man  remains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  as  guardian  to  the  herd,  that  wander  about  in 
search  of  the  rich  but  scanty  pastures  of  those  untenanted 
mountains.    He  carries  with  him  sufficient  bread  and  cheese 
to  last  one  month,  which  is  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period ,  carried  to  him  by  some  one  interested  in  bis  well- 
doing, and  is  the  coniributionof  all  those  whose  heifers  are 
under  his  care.    He  fs  allowed  one  cow,  which  furnishes  him 
with  milk:  knitting  is  his  chief  employ,  and  thus  he  passes 
his  tirne  of  expatriation  in  making  stockings  and  contemplat- 
ing the  wonders  of  nature  that  surround  htm  during  three 
nionrhs  of  theyear/'    • 

The  Ascent  of  Mont  Btanc  is  attempted  by  few;  of  these» 
i|)e  records  are  to  be  found  at  Ghamouny.    When  Saussure 
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ascended  to  make  experirinenis  at  thai  height,  the  motive  ^as 
a  worthy  one;  bqt  those  who  are  impelled  by'curiosity  alone, 
are  not  justified  in  risking  the  lives  of  the  guides.  Th'i^  pay 
tempts  tbfese  poor  fellows  to  encounter  the  danger,  but  their 
safety,  devoted  as  they  are  to  their  employers,  is  risked  for  a 
poor  consideration.  It  is  no  excuse  that  the  employer  thinks 
his  own  life  worthless:  here  he  ought  to  think  of  the  safely  of 
otlier» ;  yet  scarcely  a  season  passes  without  the  attempt.  One 
!Englishnaan  went  tothe  summit,  only  to  say  that  he. bad  been 
Ihere.  For  long  before  the  arrival  the  guides  were  certain 
that  all  view  would  be  shut  but  by  clouds ;  yet  he  went,  and 
now  boasts  that  he  did  it  in  half  an  hour  less  than  it  has  been 
done  by  any  other  scrambler. 

One  of  the  latest  who  succeeded  in  attaining  the  summit 
was  the  Comte  de  Tilly,  the  first  Frenchman  who  had  been 
there;  his  pamphlet,  giving  an  account  of  it,  published  at 
Geneva  in  1835,  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculously  wuia/iml 
accounts  ever  read. 

When  Messrs.  Fellows  and  Htrwes  went  up  in  1817  they 
took  a  course  to  the  left  of  the  Roches  Rouges,  and  this  has 
greatly  lessened  the  danger  of  the  ascent  by  avoiding  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  it.  All  vrho  have  succeeded  hare 
advised  no  one  to  attempt  it;  they  admit,  however,  when 
'again  in  safety,  that  the  fatigue  and  danger  was  infinitely 
exceeded  by  the  gratification. 

The  excitement  of  sleeping  out  in  the  inouiitain  is  part  of 
the  interest  of  the  adventure.  This  may,  however,  be  enjoyed 
by  fioing  to  the  Grands  Muhts,  au  excursion  in  which  there 
is  little  d&Dgor ,  and  sleeping  there ;  choosing  a  moonlight 
night  and  fine  weather  to  enjoy  the  extensive  view,  the  bright 
4y,  and  the  thunders  of  falling  avalanches.  Or,  another  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  to  enjoy  a  night  out,  by  crossing  into 
Piedmont,  over  the  Col  de  G^ant.  This  adventure  requires 
three  or  four  guides.  It  was  performed  in  the  year  1822  by 
two  English  ladies,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Campbell,  who,  with  eight 
guides,  started  at  mid-day,  August  18ih,  slept  out  one  night 
on  the  mountain,  and  descended  the  next  day  to  Cormayeur. 
Saussure  remained  out  many  successive  nights  and  days  en- 
gaged in  experiments  on  the  Col  de  G^ant :  and  during  the 
prohibitioB  of  English  goods  by  Bonaparte,  this  was  a  common 
path  for  smugglers  who  crossed  it  Irom  Switzerland  to  Italy 
fadeo  witii  British  muslins.  .  , 
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CDAMOOlf T  TO  MABtlGHT ,    BT    THIS  T^TE  NOtttS  ,    TBIERT, 
AHD  THB  COL  DE  FOBCLAZ. 

There  are  two  roods  irbieli  lead  fmrn  diambimy  to  Mar- 
Ugny ;  one  by  the  T^e  Noire,  the  other  by  the  €ol  deBalme 
Travellers  are  often  perpieted  which  lo  choos«  of  time  tvo 

K asses.  The  general  scenery  «f  the  T^te  Noire  is  superior; 
ut  the  Col  de  Balme  has  one  aiew  which  fhr  «iirp«sses  any 
in  the  Tdl^  Noire. 

The  route  to  the  Val  Orsine  atid  T^te  Noire  lioi  up  Uk  rale 
of  Cbamouny,  by  Les  Pres,  wbiHre  the  path  to  the  Arrem 
divides ;  thence  ibe  main  route  of  the  valley  oontioues  ta 
the  ch^^el  and  homlet  of  TiiH$:  here  the  valler  narrows^ 
and  the  road  afecends  steeply  on  the  banks  of  the  Arre,  op* 
posite  to  the  bases  of  the  Ajguiltes  Roiiges ,  to  some  jMsta* 
ragea,  and  the  hamlet  of  Les  isles,  be^food^  tlie  ArveU 
crossed,  and  the  village  of  Afgenti^re  is  left  on  the  right  hand; 
this  is  the  third  and  highest  parish  in  the  valley >  Bdti  is  two 
leagues  fron?  the  priory ;  ber^  the  D)agni0cent  gUcier  of 
Argentiere  is  seen  streaming  down  from  between  the  AU 
guiiles  d' Argentiere  and  du  Tour. 

Soon  after  passing  Argentiere  the  toad  tat-nsto  the  north, 
leaving  the  path  to  the  hamlet  of  le  Toui*,  and  tbe  Col  de 
Aalme  on  the  right.  The  path  rises  rapidly  to  the  miserable 
hamlet  of  Trelefan,  passing  what  is  called  the  McMletshy  a 
sterile  gorge ,  and  at  a  short  league  from  Argetitl^  lie 
summit  of  this  (hiss  is  attained ;  the  streams  «w  either  aide 
take  dilTerent  courses,  that  through  Gham6uhy  16  the  Arve, 
and  that  towards  Maittgtay  to  the  Rhone. 

A  little  beyond  the  crest,  a  savage  and  sft^e ^lley  opens 
to  the  left,  through  which  the  £au  Noire,  the  toitent  oT  the 
Valorsine,  descends;  and  on  looking  up  this  valley,  the 
anows  of  the  lofty  Buet  lying,  behind  the  Aiguilles  Rouges, 
are  seen.  After  passing  the  faaitflet  cf  Goateraie,  the  road 
descends  rapidly  to  Vaforslne,lhe  chief  vltlage  of  the  viMey. 
Its  churcih  having  heen  more  than  once  8wef^tttW«y,a  iivoiig 
rampart  of  masonry  snd  earth  has  been  ftStsbi  lo  M)efld  it 
from  simitar  catastrophes. 

Below  Valorsine,  the  valley  narrows  to  e  ^oiig«,  'ahaendp 
hig,  in  iseason,  with  wildfruitii :  throtigjh  it,  the  torreBtforces 
its  way  into  the  more  open  valley  below ,  BcquirHig  hi  lt» 
course  fresh  force,  from  the  contributions  of  niunerous  water- 
Mis  and  streams  which  descend  from  the  glaciers  above. 

In  this  gorge,  a  sort  of  barrier  marks  the  frontier  of  SiToy 
—it is  utterly  useless  as  4  defence:  soon  after  the  torrent  ia 
crossed,  near  to  where  a  miU  and  aome  j^HMot  neidows 
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oontrast  with  the  generally  savage  eharacler  of  ibe  deep 
valley.  lo  a  wild  part  of  ibe  ravine  Ibe  road  passes  under 
nn  overhanging  rock»  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Roche  de 
fialme :  an  inscription  contains  some  compliments  to  Lady 
Guildford,  which,  having  been  nearly  obliterated,  has  been 
restored,  with  qaistakes,  "  too  numerous  to  mention,"  but 
A^ery  amusing. 

Considerable  improveiki'ents  within  a  f^w  years  have  taken 
place  in  this  route,  on  the  side  of  Switzerland.  Formerly  ,<  a 
Tearful  path  led  from  the  depths  of  the  valley  by  a  zigzag 
eourse,  over  loose  and  dangerous  slopes  to  gain  Ihel^te  Noire, 
up  what  was  well  known  by  the  characteristic  name  of  the 
Aialpas;  now,  instead  of  descending  into  the  valley t  to  rise 
again,  the  road  is  carried  over  the  mountain  side,  and  at  one 
place  a  gaUery  is  pierced  through  a  rock^  in  a  situation  of  sin- 
gular grandeur,  where  it  overhanga  precipitously  the  dark 
valley  beneath. 

This  improvement,  which  removes  all  danger  from  the 
passr  has  not  been  extended  to  the  side  of  Savoy :  the  govenn 
vnent  of  Sardinia  seconds  no  efforts  of  improvement  thus 
spiritedly  begun  by  its  neighbours.  On  thecontranr,  the 
steep  and  rocky  path  left  like  steps ,  is  only  practicable  for 
mules  — and  for  these  in  many  places  difficult;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  a  good  char  road 
will  lead  into  the  valley  of  Chamouny  from  Martigny.  The 
latest  improvement  is  an  ext«n8ion  of  the  road,  on  the  part 
of  the  Valais,  almost  to  the  frontier  of  Savoy,  by  cuttings,  and 
the  constmction  of  terraces,  on  the  side'  of  the  viAley  of  the 
Eaa  Noire,  by  which  the  violent  undulations  ef  the  old  road 
win  be  avoided,  and  carry  the  traveller  below  the  rock  of  lady 
Guildford. 

A  little  beyond  the  gallery,  there  is  a  house  where  shelter 
in  foul  weather  may  be  had,  and  a  glass  of  schnapM  to  .warm 
the  wet  and  cold  traveller.  .Near  this  spot  the  road  turns 
abruptly  into  the  dark  forest  of  Trient,  passing  round  the 
brow  of  a  mouniain  covered  with  dark  forests :  this  brow  is 
called  the  T«te  Noire,  "beyond  which  the  road  through  die 
forest  continues  Tor  luilf  an  hour.  In  the  depths  bel6w  the 
forest,  the  torrent  oT  the  Trient  is  heard  forcing  its  way  into 
the  £au  Noire,  which  it  Joins  before  their  streams  bll  into  the 
Bhone. 

On  leaving  the  forest,  (he  valley  of  Trient  opens,  and  in 
about  six  hours  after  his  departure  from  Ghainouny  the  tra- 
veller reaches  the  little  aid>elrge  in  the  hamlet,  where  he  may 
rest  and  refreAt.  Here,  a  new  room  has  been  built  as  a  sotia 
d  fnanger,  but  the  dormitory  is  wretdied:  it  musi,  however, 
be  worse  befofe  weariness  refuses  eveh  such  accommodation. 
Thie  liUle  valley  of  Trient  is  deeply  seated  amidst  pine 
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forcfU,  the  debris  of  the  nrroaiidiiig  mo— tains,  and  lb* 
fptrfnl  iiredpices  from  which  theie  have  lieeii  detached,  fr 
the  plain  of  the  YaDey  somebaricy  isgrowo,  and  tbe  iiieado«< 
wn  lasoriant. 

A  little  way  bey ODd  the  hamlet,  the  torrent  whicfa  desreDl< 
fVom  the  glacier  of  the  Trient  is  crossed,  and  a  steep  path 
leads  op  through  the  forest,  which  dothes  tbe  moantain  iidf 
of  the  Fordai:  little  more  than  half  an  hoar  is  requlrpd  Uw 
this  ascent.  On  the  way,  another  port  or  barrier  is  passed : 
ft  is  left  in  a  wall  which'closes  the  passage  between  tbe  mouu- 
tain  and  the  precipice.  Near  it  are  the  rains  oTa  redoubt  : 
this  is  another  specimen  of  playing  at  soldiers  among  (b^ 
Yalaisans.  On  the  right  a  path  is  passed,  wfaicb,  in  crossiRS 
the  ralley  from  the  Forclax  to  the  Col  de  Balme.  aroids  tbe 
hamlet  of  Trient. 

From  the  Col  de  Forciai  the  descent  is  by  6ne  pastorage«. 
and  two  hoars  are  required  to  reach  Martigny^ :  tbe  Tiew  rf 
the  ▼alley  of  the  Rhdoe  seen  in  the  descent  from  Martigoy  u 
the  St.  Gotthard  i%  one  of  the  most  cdebrated  in  tbe  Aip$. 
The  path  is  mach  sheltered  by  pines  and  beeches,  and  kmvr 
in  the  valley  by  the  pear  and' apple  trees :  in  tbe  nei|^  nr- 
hood  of  tlK»e  are  numerous  cottages,  and  many  are  passed 
before  the  path  falls  into  the  route,  that  leads  from  MartignT 
to  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  the  valley  of  the  Drance.  (Bouie 
IW.) 

ROUTE  ill. 

■Amncmr  to  CHijioinfT  bt  thb  gol  db  mAuot. 

This  road  is  recommended  to  those  travellers;  who  hare 
not  beni  to  Cfaamoony,  but  who  enter  it  for  the  first  linte 
from  the  Valais  :  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  first  impression  wbirb 
the  view  of  Mont  Blanc  makes  upon  them  when  seen  fk-oru 
the  Ool  de  Balme. 

On  leaving  Martigny,  the  route  over  the  Fordax  is  re- 
passed; but,  in  descending  to  the  valley  of  Trient,  a  path  to 
the  left  leads  towards  tbe  glacier  of  Trient  and  tbe  dail 
forest,  up  through  which  lies  tbe  ascent  to  the  Col  de  Balme. 

]>eep  in  the  valley  on  the  right,  the  hamlet  of  Trient  lies 
in  repose  amidst  its  beautiful  meadows;  and  before  and  above 
the  traveller,  on  the  opposite  side  ofthe  valley,  are  the  pre- 
cipices of  tbe  Aiguille,  from  which  poor  Escher  de  Berg  M^ 
in  1791,  when,  in  defiance  ofthe  advice  of  his  guide,  be  tried 
some  fool-hardy  feat,  and  paid  his  life  for  the  attempt. 

The  path  throu^  the  forest  of  the  Forclaz,  at  length  emer- 
ges higher  up  tbe  valley  of  Trient,  than  where  it  was  crossed 
from  the  Tete  Noire;  and  the  traveller  has  to  pass  oyer  the 
detritus  of  winter  torrents,  which  must  be  crossed  before 
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t.tie  forest  ibat  leads  up  to  the  Col  de  Balme  is  entered.    The 
|3ath  through  it  is  eicessfvely  steep  and  fatiguing,  often  in- 
t.«rcepted  by  the  entangled  roots  of  the  pines,  ^hich  form 
steps  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  worl- 
ocr  how  mules  get  up  or  dowh  such  places.    At  length,  after 
elimbing  atK>ut  an  hour  and  a  half  up  the  mountain  side,  and 
through  the  forest,  the  traveller  emerges  upon  the  pasturages 
and  ehAlets  of  Herbag^res.    Above  these,  the  aseent  is  gra- 
<l  ual  to  the  summit,  where  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  the- 
^virorld  bursts  upon  the  traveller.    Mont  Blanc,  from  bis  sum- 
mit, to  his  base  in  the  vale  of  Chamouny,  lies  like  a  model 
befbre  him,  surrounded  by  the  Aiguilles  of  La  Tour,  L'Ar- 
genttere,  Vert^.  de  Dru,  Charmoz,  Midi,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  each 
divided  by  enormous  glaciers,  which  as  they  stream  into  the 
valley  clothe  the  steep  course  of  their  descent.    How  glori- 
ous 18  the  '* Monarch/*  thus  seen,  attended  by  all  his  peaks 
like  guards.     Below,  the  eye  sweeps   its  course  entirely 
through  the  vale  of  Chamouny,  to  the  Col  de  Yosa,  at  its 
other  extremity.    On  the  right,  the  Aiguilles  Rouges  are  this 
nearest :  beyond  these  bounding  the  valley,  lies  the  Breven, 
and  behind  it  is  seen  the  Mortine,  which  supports  the  snowy 
summit  of  the  Buet.    It  is  a  magnificent  scene  to  dwell  upon, 
and  those  who  do  not  arrive  at  Chamouny  by  the  Col  de 
Balme,  ought  to  make  an  excursion  flrom  the  Prteor^,  ex- 
pressly to  enjoy  this  most  glorious  view. 

There  is  a  house  of  refuse  on  the  Col  de  Balme,  where 
shelter  and  refreshment,  with  excellent  wine  may  be  had,  and 
5  or  6  tolerable  beds  are  ready  to  receive  travellers  overtaken 
by  a  storm. 

On  the  descent,  the  souree  of  the  Arte  is  passed,  at  least 
the  highest  of  its  springs ;  the  path  lies  down  over  fine  pas- 
turages, and  by  the  chAlets  of  Charamillan,  to  the  hamletof 
La  Tour,  where  cultivation,  though  scanty,  is  reached,  and 
barley,  oats  and  flax  are  raised.  About  a  mile  below  La  Tour, 
the  path  falls  into  the  road  to  Chamouny  from  the  Tdte  Noire 
(Route  116.)  The  time  from  Martigny  to  Chamouny,  by  t^ 
Col  de  Balme,  Is  nine  hours.  To  go  in  one  day  from  Cha'- 
mouny  toTrient,  by  the  Tdte  Noffe,  and  return  by  the  Col 
deBalme requires  11  or  13  hours.    When  this  is  Intended,  to 

Sin  time  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  char  as  for  as  Arsenture, 
e  road  being  good  enough  to  go  over  it  with  great  despatch 
from  Chamouny. 


n 
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GHAMOCHY  to  CORMATECR,  by  the  col  DE  BOn-HOlUKE,  a>e 
THE  COL  DE  LA  $EIGNB. . 

(Two  or  three  Days.) 

In  ieaTing  Chamouny  the  road  lies  down  the  valley  to  Ou- 
xihes.  where  it  leaves  the  route  to  Servoz  on  the  right  hanu 
und  proceed*  by  the  hamlet  of  Foully.  A  little  beyond  ihi>. 
another  path,  which  on  the  right  leads  by  the  mountain  r.f 
Vaudagne  and  the  Forclaz  of  St.  Gervais.  is  avoided,  ad 
one  is  taken  that  leads  up  through  a  forest  of  larches,  and  b] 
a  steep  zigzag  course  to  the  cbdiets.  From  the  Col  de  Vosa 
where  a  pavilion  has  been,  placed,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  ib* 
▼alley  of  Chamouny,  Mont  Blanc,  etc;,  which  extends  to  \be 
^ColileBalme. 

From  the  Col,  a  very  steep  path  leads  down  by  some  cba- 
4ets-toward8  the  deep  course  of  the  torrent  that  issues  from 
,the  glacier  of  Btonnassai,  which  lies  before  the  traveller,  aud 
presetits  amidst  its  rocks  and  snows  a  most  savage  aspect. 
Without  going  far  up,  it  is  diOicuIt  to  ford  this  torrent;  but 
^having  crossed  it,  some  cottages  are  passed  at  the  bead  of 
-the  forest  that  clothes  the  mountains  which  bound  the  casters 
side  of  the  Yal  Mont-Joie,  into  which  the  path  now  descend.<. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  seen  the  beautifully  si- 
tuated village  of  St.  Nicolas  de  Veros,  oa  its  fine  terrace  od 
the  mountain  side,  and  backed  by  the  vast  mountain  of 
Hermance,  the  northern  buttress  of  the  Moiit  Joli. 

The  route  to  the  villageBionnay  inthe-Val  Mont-Joie,  leads 
too  far  down  the  valley.  Much  distance  is  saved  to  thost 
who  would  ascend  it,  by  taking  a  path  to  the  left,  wbi(h 
through  Le  Champel,  and  other  hamlets,  over  well  cultivalc«i 
fields,  and  by  rich  nieadows,  in  the  valley,  leads  to  Conia- 
mines,  a  large  village  beautifully  situated :  it  has  a  hand- 
some, church,  though  this  is  scarcely  remiBrkable  in  Fauci- 
gny,  where  it  is  generally  the  pride  of  the  village. 

The  view  of  the  valley  presented  to  the  traveller  in  des- 
cending from  Bionnassey  to  Contamiqes  is  of  its  whole  length, 
seen  «p  to  the  peaks  of  the  Bon-homme. 
'  At  Coiitamines  there  is  a  tolerable  inn ;  but  if  the  traveller 
wish  to  reach  Cormayeur  the  next  day,  it  is  desirable  that  be 
should  go  on  to  Nant  Bourant,  and  start  thence  early  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  passage  from  Chamouny  to  Cormayeur  is  easily  made 
in  three  days.  The  travellers  may  go  on  the  first  after  f  a 
o'clock  from  Chamouny  to  Contami'nes,  the  following  day 
from  Contamines  to  Chapiu  or  the  Hameau  de  Motet,  the 
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C^ird  to  Corrpayeor.  It  is,  however,  very  often  done  in  two 
«1ays  by  going  to  Chapiii  or  Motet  the  Grst  day,  as  often,  too, 
1)y  making  the  second  the  long  day,  starting  from  Nant  Bou- 
Tant,  and  reaching  Cormayeur. 

Fronn  Contamines  (he  view,  or  the  Yal  Mont-Joie  is  very 
fine.  One  of  it»  finest  features  is  the  beautiful  Mont  Joii, 
Che  bases  of  which,  on  the  right,  bound  the  valley. 

On  leaving  Con  tannines,  which  lies  on  rather  high  ground 
above  the  river  Bourant,  which  flows  through  the  Val  Mont-< 
Joie,  the  path,  after  passing  another  village,  descends  and 
crosses  the  torrent  to  the  hamlet  of  Pontet:  above  this,  th» 
volley  narrows  until  it  end  in  the  little  church-village  ol 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Gorge,  most  singularly  sttuated  in  a  deep 
dell  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Joli.  Up  the  ravine  the 
course  is  impracticable,  as  it  terminates  in  a  cataract  of  th» 
Oourant. 

At  Notre  Dame  de  la  Gorge,  there  is  a  fMe  on  the  15th  ol 
August  which  is  attended  by  hundreds  of  peasants  and 
others,  who  come  from  the  neighbouring  -  villages  to  at- 
tend mass  :  a  sort  of  fair  is  held,  and  the  scene  is  very  ani* 
mated.  ' 

Close  to  the  church  a  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  torrent, 
and  a  very  steep  and  rudely  paved  patji  leads » directly  up 
the  mountain  side  and  through  a  forest  :  the  denuded  face 
of  the  granite  on  the  p»th,  and  the  large  stones  which  fill  u]> 
the  interstices,  make  this  a  difficult  road  for  mules,  and  a 
fatiguing  one  to  men.  It  leads  to  the- chalets  and  pasturages 
of  Nant  BoUrant,  where  the  torrent  is  crossed  by  a. stone 
bridge  :  the  gulf  ihroufsh  which  it  rushes  has  a  fearful  depth, 
and  a  little  way  down,  below  the  bridge^  the  water  falls  into 
a  still  blacker  and  deeper  ravine,  forming  the  Nant  or  ca- 
taract of  the  Bourant :  it  is  difficult  eveu  from  above  to  get  a 
view  of  its  furious  descent. 

At  the  chdlets  of  Nant '  Bourant  a  tolerably  convenient 
place  for  sleeping  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  erected,  and 
this  is  the  best  place  to  rest  at,  when  a  succeeding  long  day's 
journey  is  determined  upon 

AJ)ove  the  ChAlets  the  valley  is  very  narrow,  the  roadpass-- 
ing  through  the  forest,  which  belts  and  clothes'  the  base  of 
the  Mont  Jdi;  at  length  it  enters  upon  the  pasturages,  vrhiclt 
Are  rich,  though  scanty  from  the  quantity  of  stones  and  rocks 
that  abound  :  after  rising  above  the  debris  which  have  fallen 
from  the  mountains,  the  path  winds  up  to  the  chdlels  of  Mont- 
Joic,  where  the  travel[er  usually  rests  and  obtains  the  re- 
freshment of  a  draught  of  milk.  Between  Nant  Bourant  and 
'the»e  chalets,  huge  masses  ofglaciers  extend  down  the  ernes 
.  on  the goiith-weslern  flanks  of  Mont  Blanc;  but  immediately 
above  the  chdlets  is   the  vast  glacier  of  trelaalai.    This> 
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and  the  Mack  rocki  wUdi  sopport  it  od  one  side  of  Uie  val- 
ley, aod  the  precipieea  and  dtf6rif  oyer  which  there  is  a 
pm$  to  the  TalleT  of  Hay ^  l.uce  on  the  other,  a|Bias%  iaciosr 
these  cbAleU  as  in  a  deep  basin.  Upward,  the  ▼alley  is  do- 
«d  by  the  Bon-homme;  and,  on  looking  tiack,  the  wbelf 
tength  of  the  Val  Mont-Joie  is  seen  hoonded  by.  the  |Kaks  of 
the  Varens  above  St.  Martin's. 

From  the  chtfets  of  Mont-Joie,  the  path  leads  up  a  sterp 
acclivity  which  overhangs  the  depths  of  the  valley  :  its  ap- 
pearance is  appalling,  as  the  traveller  looka  ckvwn  from  bn 
mule,  and  sees  his  foot  overhanging  the  sl^pe  beyond  ibe 
path.  As  the  mountain  is  ascended,  it  becoiiies  more  aod 
more  sterile ;  the  pine  does  not  grow  so  high  as  the  cblleis 
of  Mont4oie,and  on  the  next  terrace  above  the  chdleu»  oi 
the  Plan  des  Dames  the  rhododendron  is  the  largent  shrub 
that  flourishes.  On  the  Plan  there  is  a  cairn,  a  heap  «f 
stones,  which  has  existed  from  time  immeoiorial.  Tradi- 
tion says,  that  a  great  lady  with  her  suite  periabed  here  in  a 
storm,  and  gave  name  to  the  fatal  ^pot ;  every  guide  adds  « 
stone,  to  the  cairn,  and  requests  the  traveller  tp  do  so  from 
some  feeling  of  awe  associated  with  it  as  a  duty. 

From  the  Plan  des  Dames,  the  path  leads  ap  herhless 
slopes  and  over  some  patches  of  snow,  to  reach  what,  from 
below,  seems,  to  he  the  col .    On  the  left,  wild  and  abrppt  pre-    i 
cipices  rise :  and  two  of  the  peaked  rocks  there,  bear  the  name    | 
of  the  Bon-homme  and  the  Femme  de  Bon-homme. 

The  crest,  however,  which  lies  close, to  theae  pinnacles 
is  that  of  the  Col  de  la  Gauche,  across  whidli  a  path  lies  thai 
leads  down  to  Maxima  de  Beaufort,  and  the  whole  course  of 
the  valley  of  Beaufort  to  the  Boorg  is  seen  before  and  below 
the  traveller.  On  looking  back,  Uh>,  .the  valley  of  Monl-Joie 
is  seen  in  all  its  length,  and  the^e  glorious  scenea  of  alpine 
valleys,  with  the  thousand  peaks  which  crest  the  chains  of 
mountains  that  divide  them,  offfcr  displays  of  alpine  sceoery 
nowhere  surpassed. 

The  path  of  the  col  de  Bon-horame  turns  on  the  ltd  from 
the  Col  de  Gauche,  behind  the  pinnacles  of  rock,  and  eitends 
by  a  loose,  swampy,  pathless  slope  to  the  coU  distaai  an 
hour  from  the  Col  de  Gauche.  The  height  of  the  Gel  de 
Bonhomme  exceeds  9000  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea :  from  it,  the  beautiful  mountain  of  the  ChaflM}QArr<^>  is 
the  Val  Is^re  (Route  113.),  is  finely  seen. 

From  the  Col  two  roads  branch  off;  that  on  the  light  leads 
down  in  two  hours  to  the  chalets  of  Chapiu  over  a  broken 
swampy  ground  ;  and  from  Chapiu  in  three  hours,  the  travel- 
ler can  reach  Bourg'St.  Maurice,  in  the  Tarentaise,  by  the 
valley  of  Bonnaval. 

It  requires  six  or  seven  hours  to  go  from  ?iant  Boorant  to 
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C;iiapiu.  The  «Ute  of  the  weedier  makes  an  ImporUml  dif^ 
Tereoce  in  the  time :  the  journey  flhonld  never  beuodertaken 
liui  in  fine  veatber,  or  with  a  good  prospect  of  H.  On  the 
3d  of  September,  1830,  two  EngHsb  gentlemen  perished  in 
a  ^now  storm  whi|$t  crossing  i^— the  Re?.  Richard  Brakcn 
ana  AMgustus  Gampbdl,  the  former  at  ihe  age  of  30,  the 
latter  m;  they  were  en  their  way  from  Ghapiu :  their  guides^ 
who  were  capital  mouataineers,  would  have  insured  their  safe- 
ty, but  the  travellers  wanted  resolatioB  to  meet  the  danger, 
and  sunk  from  terror  and  fatigue. 

Ai  Chapia  some  of  the  chAlets  are  fitted  np  in  a  rude  way 

to  receive  travellers  who  may  be  disposed  to  come  here  and 

slc«p,  thus  dividing  the  ioamey  to  Cormayeur.    From  Cha-* 

piu  a  path  leads  in  two  hours  up  by  the  stream  of  the  Yersoi 

(whieh  descends  through  Bonnaval)  to  the  hanean  de  Gia-- 

c|er,  so  called  from  its  proximity  to  one  of  the  gkiciers  of 

Alont  Blano,  and  half  a  league  farther,  to  the  ch^leta  of 

Motet.    Xhis  miserable  spot  divides  with  Chapiu  the 'honour 

of  entertaining  travellers.    Those  who  reach  Motet  direct; 

cross  the  Cime  du  Fours,  to  which  the  path  on  the  left,  on 

the  Col  de  Bon-homme,  leads  an  hoar  sooner  than  by  the  de- 

ijmr  to  Chapia.  but  the  road  rises  1000  feel  higher,  and  the 

descent  i»  much  more  fatiguing;  the  accommodations,  too,  at 

Motet,  are  roaeh  wor^e  than  those  at  Ghapio :  it  is,  however^ 

generally  token,  for  the  sake  of  gaming  time  by  those  who 

go  to  Cormayeur  (torn  Nant  Bourant  in  one  day.    The  ha^ 

meau  de  Glacier  is,  perhaps,  a  better  place  to  rest  in  for  the 

9ight,  because  it  is  lower;  but  there  is  no  choice  of  com* 

fort.  , 

The  pasturages  of  Mdtet  belong  to  the  people  of  the  Taren- 
tarn  And  are  generaUy  occupied  by  a  family  from  St.  Biaa- 
rice.  I 

The  stjeep  palb  which  winds  np  the  mountain  side  to  the 
Col  de  la  Seigne  is  in  many  places  dangerous  from  the  soft^ 
ness  of  tbe  soil  over  which  the  path  passes,  and  the  narrow*^ 
ness  of  the  path,  carried  as  it  is  along  the  steep  slope ;  so 
steep,  that  in  some  places  the  bottom  of  the  valley  cannot  be 
distingiifshed  immediately  below. 

The  atithor  of  ''Bxcnrsians  in  the  Alps''  mentions  his  pash 
sage  of  this  col  to  Cormayeur,  from  Cbamouny>  and  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  danger  real  or  pretended ;  we  shall  quote 
him  to  Cormayenr  :^ 

"  From  these  chAlets  the  ascent  to  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  if 
very  stieep  and  fatiguiiig;  and  in  one  place  the  idea  of  danger 
was  strongly  excited  by  our  guide,  who  lay  on  hi»  back  to^ 
wards  the  mountain  slope,  where  a  very  narrow  path  akrrtett 
a  precipice,  (Ind  heM  our  coats  |until  the  mutes  were  beyond 
Ike  point  of  dtt^ger.    Tbepaih  was  slippery,  from  the  wieiandi 
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loose  slate  of  vhirh  ii  wa»  composed;  bot  the  precaution  wa; 

•ppailjng,  and,  !•  think,  unnecessary;  though  we  certaiol; 
could  not  see  ibe  bottom  of  the  valley  immediately  beneaii 
us  as  we  passed  this  spot. 

**  After  ascending  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Motet,  Y»f 
attained  the  summit  of  the  Col  de  la  Seigiie,  about  8900  fevt, 
where  an  alpine  view  of  extraordinary  magoificenee  burst 
upon  us.    We  looked  upon  Mont  Blanc,  and  along  the  coarse 
of  the  valloys  which  divide  Piedmont-  from  the  Valais,  and 
eitend  nearly  3(^  miles  on  the  eastern  side  of  its  enormom 
mass,  through  the  All^  Blanche,  the  Val  Yeni,  and  the  Val 
d*Entr^ves,  to  the  Col  de  Ferret.    Two  immense  pyramids  of 
rugged  rock  rear  from  the  valley  their  scathed   heads,  and 
appear  like  guards  tothe*'  monarch  of  mountains  ;  **  beyond 
and  below  them  lay  the  little  lake  of  Combal,  whence  issues 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Doira  Baltea;  and  down  the  sides  of 
Mont  Blanc  appeared  to  stream  the  glaciers  of  the  All^  Blan- 
che and  the  Miage;  whilst  the  distant  peaks  which  overhang 
the  western  side  of  this  long  valley  or  valleys  (for  different 
portions  of  it,  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  the  Col  de  Ferret, 
bear  different  names)  give  a  peculiarly  grand  and  severe  as- 
pect to  the  scene  :  among  these  the  G^ant  and  the  Grand 
Jorassc  are  distinguished.    The  eastern  side  of  the  valley  is 
fDrmed  by  the  Cramont,  and  a  range  of  mountains  which 
eitend  to  the  Gol  de  Ferret,  and  terminate  the  vista  in  Moai 
Velan  and  the  masses  which  surround  the  pass  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard.    The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  occasioiiallr 
enveloped  in  clouds,  and  the.  changes  which  these  produced 
^pon  the  scene  were  often  strikingly  beautiful.    Most  travel- 
lers, whose  expectations  have  been-  formed  upon  the  descrip- 
tions in  guide~books,  are  led  to  believe  that  the  eastern  side 
of  Mont  Blanc  is  one  vast  precipice,  from  the  summit  down 
to  the  All^e  Blanche  :  it  is  eeriainly  much  more  abrupt  than 
iowards  the  vale  of  Chamouny ;  but  no  such  anticipation  will 
he  realised  in  the  magnificent  view  from  the  Col  de  la  Sei- 
gne. 

"  From  this  col,  leading  across  thegreaichainof  the  Alps, 
we  began  our  descent  over  some  beds  of  perpetual  snow,  whicb, 
lying,  on  the  northern  side  of  tltepath,  remain  unmelied. 
Though  steep,  these  are  not  dangerous,  as  the  feet  si  Ok  two  or 
three  inches  and  give  firmness  to  the  step.  Scarcely  any  melting 
takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  unless  where  the  soil 
has  been  washed  over,  or  fallen  so  as  to  cover  it.  Generally, 
the  snow  melts  below,  in  contact  with  the  earth;  and  tius  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  avalanches,  where  the  mass  which  slips 
acquires  momentum  enough  to  rush  on.  Caution  is  generally 
necessary  near  the  edges  of  these  beds  of  snow,  where  it  is 
thiUf  last  the  traveller  should  siok  through^  perhaps  two  or 
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f^rce  f^et.  After  a  tedious  descent  to  the  first  pasturage-,  at 
the  base  of  the  two  immense  pyramids  which  formed  so  st?i-* 
king  a  feature  from  the  summit,  we  sat  down  upon  the  short 
and  soft  grass  of  the  pasturage  of  the  chalets  of  the  All^e 
Blanche,  to  rest  the  mules  and  ourselves,  and  took  refresh-n 
inent,  which  we  had  brought  with  us.  The  life  and  spirit  of 
such  enjoyment  as  this  is  only  known  to  alpine  travellers. 
The  sward'  around  us  was  enamelled  with  beautiful  flowers: 
of  these,  the  brojd  patches  of  the  deep  blue  gentianella  wer& 
the  richest  xix  colour;  the^alpine  ranunculus,  and  a  hundred 
ether  varieties,  embellished  the  place  where  we  rested;  being 
surrounded  by,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  the  loftiest 
inountams  in  Europe. 

'*Soon  after  leaving  this  delightful  spot,  we  skirted  the 
tittle  lake  of  Combat  by  a  very  narrow  and  dangerous  path. 
The  mule  on  which  my  friend  rode  attempted,  in  order  to 
exhibit  his  obstinacy  or  his  courage,  to  turn  apon  this  nar^ 
row  way;  but  there  not  (being  suftkient  room,  his  tail  over- 
hung the  water,  whilst  his  fore-feet  wer-e  resting  in /a  nearly 
erect  posture  against  the  rocks  which  bordered  the  lake  :  a 
'  blow  from  Michael  was  the  only  applause  that  he  received  for 
his  feat,  and  he  then  wisely  and  safety  resumed  his  route. 
After  passing  the  lake  at  the  lower  extremity  across  an  em- 
bankment of  great  thickness  and  strength,  the  path  descends 
on  the  left  side  of  the  torrent,  which  struggles  with  horrid 
violence  in  continued  cataracts  down  the  ravine  for  several 
miles,  particularly  where,  in  passing  by  the  glacier  of  Miage, 
our  route  lay  amidst  rocks  and  stones*  the  ddbris  of  the 
mountain,  brought  down  by  the  glacier,  of  which  it  conceal- 
ed the  base  and  sides.  The  ice  being  covered  by  the  stones 
and  soil,  the  path  was  so  dangerous  that  we  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  our  guide,  and  descended  from  our  mulefr.  We  were 
occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  passing  this  nvoraine,  as  the 
guides  here  call  these  terminations  of  the  glaciers.  Some- 
times we  were  at  the  water*s  edge,  at  others  on  a  pathless 
ridge,  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  Doire,  walking  over 
loose  stones,  and  these  rendered  less  secure  by  the  numerous 
streams  which,  falling  from^^,  the  heights  above  us,  crossed 
our  path  to  increase  the  torrent  foaming  beneath.  A  t  length 
we  escaped  from  this  fatiguing  part  of  our  route,  and  enter- 
ed the  beautiful  ipeadows  of  the  Yal  Veni,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Val  d'^ntreves  by  a  high  ridge  that  skirts  the 
forest  of  St.  Nicolas.  There  are  no  ch&lets  in  the  Val  Veni, 
bat  several  granges,  in  Which  the  great  quantities  of  hay 
made  in  the  meadows  and  slopes  of  this  valley  are  stored. 

"The  forest  of  Saint  Nicolas,  which  we  traversed  on  our 
way  to  Gormayeur,  is  opposite  to  some  exienstive  buildings 
at  the  foot  ef  the  Glacier  de  Breava  :  these  were  formeily 
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occapied  by  minen.  who  prepared  the  lead  m^  copper  orps 
raised  near  Ibis  place  :  bal  the  eipensos  having  exceeded  tbf 
profits,  these  bQildincs  are  now  falling  to  decay.     Across  Uw 
▼alley  we  saw  the  beautiful  glacier  of  Breova  appearijii^ 
tbrooKh  the  enormoas  larches  and  pines  of  the  forests  pre- 
senting to  us  a  scene  descnredly  esteemed  one  oif  the  finest 
in  the  Alps.    We  now  rapidly  descended  by  a  narrow  road 
which  fearfully  overhangs  the  lower  range  of  ihe  glacier  f3i 
the  Brenva,  whose  sides  were  coYered  with  masses  of  granite 
and  rocks  of  great  magnitude.    The  torrent  whicJi  we  had 
seen  rushing  through  the  valley  passed  t>eneath  Lbc  glacier, 
and  reappeared  increased  by  a  stream,  which  issued  from  an 
arch  at  the  termination  of  the  glacicr^like  that  ot  the  Arveron 
in  the  Vale  of  Chamouny. 

"In  the  valley  below  us  lay  the  village  ofEntreves;  and  to- 
wering high  above  it,  on  our  left,  were  the  Geani  and  its 
pass.  The  road  improved  as  we  approached  Cormayeor ;  aod 
we  soon  got  into  excellent  quarters  at  the  Alber^go  dell'  Ao- 
gelo."    (aoutelO?.) 

BOUTE  iia. 

SALUE2CCHBS  TO  I.*HOnTAL   COtlFLAlfS. 

From  Sallencbes  (Route  lt».)»  a  new  rente  Is  being  con- 
structed^ which  if  it  proceed  with  spirit,  will  one  day  open  a 
char  or  carriage  communication  between  the  ¥a|ley  of  the 
Arve  and  that  of  the  Isere,  in  the  Tarentaise. 

Xheroad  which  has  been  made  or  improved  to  Megeve  rises 
directly  up  the  steep  side  of  one  of  the  slopes  of  Afoat  Foron, 
to  the  village  of  Comblou,  about  an  hour's  ascent.    Its  gay 
spire  is  seen  from  the  road  to  Chamouny»  near  Passy,  aod 
also  from  the  valley  of  Maglan  in  approaching  to  it.    From 
Comblou  there  is  a  most  beautiful  prospect*  well  worthy  the 
traveller's  walk  from  Sallencbes  or  Sl  Martin's.     It  com- 
mands the  valley  of  Maglan  on  one  side,  and  the  YarenSi 
and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arve  on  the  oth^r.  The  Aigoifles 
de  Yarens  rise  in  gr^at  {grandeur  directly  en  face  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  on  the  right  of  the  upper  Arve,  ailthe  peaks  an^  gla- 
ciers of  Mopt  Blanc,  and  its  extreme  summit,  are  as  di&- 
tinaly  seen  a^  in  a  modd..   Few  spots  for  such  prospects  can 
vie  with  the  village  of  Comblou. 

A  little  beyond  Coml^lou  the  highest  part  of  (lusn>ad  to 
Mcgeve  is  passed  :  thence  to  the  latter  bpurg,  the  distance  is 
a  league,  over  a  road  nearly  level.  Here  iire  two  miseraMe 
inns,  ^rom  Megeve  a  road  leads  to  the  Pas  Sion,  a  cot  which 
divides  the  valley  of  Haqte  Luce  from  the  valley  of  the  Arly, 
and  leads  by  the  shortest  course  to  Beaufort. 

Fjfom  Megeve,  the  rood  descends  the  valley  of  the  Arly  ia 
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two  tiours  to  flmnet»  a  liHle  town  of  Upper  Faucis ny,  con- 
taining about  1000  inhabitants.  Here,  on  a  rock,  are  tbe 
riiiua  of  a  cb&tea^,  in  which  the  first  haron  of  FaiMsigny  rtr- 
Hid^d. 

Fiumet  is  seated  near  the  confluence  of  tbe  Flon  and  the 
Arly  :  the  former  river  descends  from  ihc  hamlet  of  Gietta* 
by  ^rbieh  a  path  traverses  the  Col  des  Aravis  and  the  Grand 
Bo  rand  to  Bonneville. 

Below  Fiumet  the  road  is  only  practicable  for  mcdes ;  it  is 
'  excessively  hilly  and  wild.  The  valley  of  (be  Arly  is  a  gorge, 
'  deeply  seated ;  and  bears  tbe  name  of  the  Combe  of  Savoy. 
In  two  hours  from  Fiumet,  it  leads  to  Heri,  a  village  situated 
'  in  a  most  agreeable  spot,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  co- 
'    vered  with  pine  forests. 

Below^Heri,  tbe  peth,  in  many  places  cut  out  in  tbe  monn- 
'    tain  side,  overhangs  tbe  deep  bed  of  tbe  Arjy,  and  idternaie 
'    spots  of  savageness  and  beauty  are  found  throughout  this 
'    valley.    Its  richness  in  walnut  trees  is  celebrated,  and  tbe  oil 
which  the  nuts  furnish  is  an  importarit  article  of  commerce. 
Vgine  is  a  large  ill-built  town,  containing  3000  inhabi- 
tants, famous  for  its  fieiirs  of  cattle  and  mules.    To  the  north 
of  tbe  town,  on  a  steep  lime  rock,  there  fre  tbe  remains  of 
a  lofty  square  tower,  flanked  by  other  towers,  which  defended 
a  cbftteau  attacked  in  the  9tb  century  by  the  Saracens.    The 
I     chateau  was  destroyed  in  tbe  I3tb  century  fa^  Hiimber,  first 
!     dauphin  of  Vienna.    It  is  situated  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the 
I     Arly,  and  lies  in  the  roac|  now  opened  between  Fa  verges  and 

Annecy,— a  road  which  will  be  noticed  under  Roole  ISO. 
t         From  Ugine  an  excellent  carriage  road  contrn&es  down  the 
i      Arly  to  rHdpital  Conflans,  through  a  deep  and  rich  valley. 
>      Before  arriving  at  FHdpital,  one  sees  on  the  other  side  of  the 
I      Arly  the  valley  of  Beaufort,  where  tbe  Poron,  which  flows 
through  it,  falls  into  the  Arly.    The  valley  of  tbe  Doron  leads 
by  a  mountainous  mule  road,  in  about  4  hours,  to  Maxlme 
de  Beaufort,  a  town  fiamous  also  for  its  cattle  fairs.    Tbe  in- 
habitants are  rich  and  independent,  from  their  commerce  in 
cheese,  butter,  and  cattle :  their  pasturages  are  the  most  va- 
luable ill  Upper  S^voy.     Beaufort  communicates  with  Me- 
geve  by  tbe  valley  o(  Haute  Luce  and  the  pass  Sion,  by  tbe 
head  of  its  valley  with  the  Col  de  Bon-Hommet  and  by  the 
valley  of  Roselen  and  tbe  Col  d'All^e  with  the  valley  of  Bon- 
naval  (Route  lia.)  in  the  Tarentaise. 

Beaufort  is  one  of  those  retired  spots  in  tbe  Alps,  whence 
the  inhabitants  issue  in  the  winter  to  seek  employment  in 
foreign  countries.  Some,  periodically  return,  content  with 
their  gains;  others  realise  great  wealth,  and  remain  to  die 
where  they  obtained  it.  Among  these  are  remembered  Sf . 
Viallet,  a  great  pls^iter  in  St..  Domingo^  whose  fortune  before 
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rtie  revolntfim  vm  valued  at  a  miltion  and  half  francs;  M. 
fiornu,  a  rich  banker  of  Paris;  Bouchage,  a  banker  of  Tou- 
liHise:  Favre.  a  celebrated  silk  merchant  of  Lyons;  and  Jean 
Mullif ,  vho  died  about  1780,  and  left  to  his  descendants  the 
Enormous  sum  of,  it  is  said,  400  millions  of  francs. 

At  present  Beaufort  is  one  of  the  most  independent  com- 
munities in  Savoy.  They  were  permitted  by  Charles  Emnia- 
nuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  free  themselves  from  feudal  rents  b; 
purchase;  and  in  1774  they  paid  to  M.  Villecardel  de  Fleurj' 
marquis  of  Beaufort,  100,000  francs  for  their  emancipation. 
The  old  families  of  Beaufort  in  England  and  France  had  their 
origin  here. 

.  Near  Beaufort,  on  a  hill  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of 
Haute  Luce,  are  the  finely  situated  ruins  of  the  chateau  de  la 
Sille.  This  chAteaH  received  Henry  IV.  and  his  courtiers 
m  October  1600  :  the  pranks  played  there  by  them  furnished 
some  scandalous  traditions. 

L'Hdpital  and  Confians  are  divided  only  by  the  Arly :  the 
former  being  situated  on  its  right  bank,  the  tatter  on  the  rocky 
slopes  above  it  or  the  other  side. 

Conflans  is  an  ancient  little  town,  with  about  1300  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  de- 
fended by  two  very  strong  forts.  It  resisted  the  trGk>ps  of 
Francis  1.  in  the  war  of  1536,  when  it  was  partly  burnt,  and 
iis  two  forts  demolished.  A  little  below  Conflans,  near  the 
banks  of  the  river,  there  is  a  royal  smeltii\g-house  and- foun- 
dry, where  the  silver  from  the  ore  raised  in  some  ntines  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  reduced :  it  is  seldom  worked,  and  the 
Fonderie  Koyale  is  a  worthless  appendage  to  Conflans^ 

VHdpitaly  with  its  wide  streets  and  clean  appearance,  is 
one  of  the  nicest  little  towns  in  Savoy ;  it  has  about  1500  in- 
habitants, and  lying  in  the  highroad,  by  which  communication 
H  held  with  Ugine,  Annecy,and  Sailenches.  with  Chanibery. 
and  with  Houtiers  Tarentaise,  it  has,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  good  roads,  been  daily  increasing  in  im|)ortance!  A 
diligence  by  Favcrges  to  Annecy,  and  another  between  Mou- 
tiers  and  Cfaambery,  which  passes  through  I'Hdpitalj  have 
been  established.  The  little'  town  contains  excellent  inns, 
and  that  held  by  the  fr^res  Geny  is  not  surpassed  m  comfort, 
by  the  inns  at  Chamouny. 

ROUTE  120. 

GEN'EVA  TO  CHAUBGRT  BT  ANNECT. 

A  diligence  goes  every  day  from  Geneva  to  Chambery,  bot 
on  alternate  days  by  two  different  routes^-one  by  Aonecy, 
Mie  other  by  Rumilly. 

On  leaving  Geneva,  the  road,  common  to  both  as  far  as 
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St,  Julien,  passes  through  (he  Plain  Palais,  crosses  the  Arve, 
and  continues  through  Carouge  and  the  richly  cultivated  plain 
of  the  Arve,  until  it  rises  to  the  village  of  St  Julicn,  on  the 
frontier  of  Savoy,  vhere  the  baggage  and  the  passports  of  tra^ 
vellers  are  examioed. 

Here  the  road  continues  to  ascend  a  long  hill  to  the  Mont 
Sion,  a  ridge  which  runs  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Mont 
Balve.  From  its  height,  about  3300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  views  of  the  Lake  of  Greneva,  the  Jura,  and  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Rhone  flowing  into  France  form  a  fine  pa- 
Dorama. 

It  is  a  pleasing  drive,  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  scenery.  4ts  course  is  generally  high,  though  it  undu- 
lates until  it  rises  to 

Cruseillety  3  3/i  posts,  a  little  town  possessing  1300  inha- 
bitants, the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  a  dirty  inn.     . 

From  Cruseilles  the  road  to  Annecy  rapidly  descends  to 

cross  the  stream  of  the  Usses  in  a  deep  defile,  which  cau 

only  be  traversed  by  a  considerable  detour  up  the  deep  valley 

to  rise  on  the  other  side  to  a  level  with  the  road  from  Gru-i 

seiiles.    A  lofty  bridge,  built  of  brick,  once  crossed  this 

ravine*  about  half-way  down  the  valley.    This  has  long 

been  impassable,  except  to  the  foolhardy  pedestrian:  it  was 

too  narrow  ever  to  have  been  safely  passed  in  a  char.    TIms 

Sardinian  goverament  has,  however,  decided  upon  throwini^ 

an  iron  .  wire  suspension  bridge  over  this  ravine,   to  carry 

the  road  directly  across,  where  the  shor  test  connexion  will 

be  continued;  this  will  require  as  great  a  length  and  have 

nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the  suspension  bridge  of  Frey* 

bourg  in  Switzerland.  ,    . 

It  is  a  pleasing  drive  by  the  villages  of  Alonzier,  Caval. 

Priogy,  and  Metz,  through  a  hilly  country,  often  presenting 

fioe  points  of  view;  at  length  it  crosses  the  Mont  desBornes, 

and  descends  a  hill  side  which  overlooks  the  plain  and  lake 

of  Anneey,  and  the  fiqe  mountain  scenery  which  surrounda 

it.    There  is  a  singular  beauty  in  the  views  thus  presented,; 

and  a  charm. in  the  approach  to  Annecy  which  is  likely  to  be 

loug  remembered.    At  the.  Pont,  de  Brggny  the  river  Fier, 

which  falls  into  the  Rhone  atSeissel,  is  crossed,  and  in  half 

an.hourthe  traveller  fiads  himself  at 

iitifMcy,  a  posts.  Inhabitants  about  OsOOO.  Inns  tolerable, 
the  best  is  the  H6tel  de  Gen^ve^.  .This  city  is  in  a  beautiful 
situation  at  the  extremity  of  a  great  plain,  and  on  the  borders 
of  a  lake,  which  is  ^  discharged  by  canals,  that  cross  its  streets,t 
and  which  is  led  by  the  canal  of  Thiou,  to  fall  into  the  Fler 
at  Cran. 

.  Aonecy  is  a  curious  old  to  wo,,  the  shops  in  many  of  its 
streets  are  under  arcades,  and  there  is<aa  air  of  respectaUet- 
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anUqulty  about  it— thoagh  this,  the  aneicsnt  cafsitrt  of  thf 
ilucby  of  Geneva,  it  only  the  modern  town.  In  ibe  tmb 
eentary  it  muknomDuAmnedaeumnotntm,  to  dis&ingaisii 
it  from  AnneUacftm  v^tus,  which  formerfy  ensied  o&  ikt 
slopes  of  the  beautiful  hill  of  Annecy*le-vieax.  Noraeroos 
medals  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  two  first  centiirfes  of 
the  Ghristten  era  have  been  found  here,  aod  inseriptiooa  se- 
pulchres, urns,  and  fragments  of  statues,  ^nd  of  a  tempk 
attest  the  presence  of  thia  people.  It  rests  upon  little  morv 
than  conjecture,  that  it  was  known  to  them  as  {HviHtM  Bo- 
«{«,  or  according  to  some  bewildered  antiquarians,  asIHfda  or 
JMjfnitia;  no  monument,  or  MS,  authorises  one  or  tbe  othfr. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Annecy  is  by  the  emperor  Lotfaaire, 
who  gave  it,  under  the  name  of  AUnesiacitm,  to  his  wife, 
Tietberge,  as  proved  by  a  document,  bearing  dale  Janoary 
11.  867. 

In  the  Itth  century,  the  present  Annecy  was  dislingvished 
from  Annecy4e-vieux,  by  William  I.  Comte  of  tlie  Oenerois. 
When  the  house  of  Geneva  became  extinct,  Anneey  passed 
into  that  of  Savoy.  In  Uli  it  was  totally  burnt.  To  ^i^sist  hi 
restoring  the  inhabitants  to  their  town,  Amadcas  VIII.  duke 
of  Savoy,  gave  them  many  privileges,  and  enabled  tbeoi  Co 
establish  iax  spinning  works,  which  have  continued  to  be  its 

Cincipal  manufacture.    In  1630,  the  plague  almost  depopu- 
ted  the  town,  and  destroyed  or  dispersed  the  workmen. 
Victor  Amadcus  I.  afterwards  established  here  foar  siik 
mitts ;  these  were  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  war  of  tent. 
In  17M,  during  violent  disputes  among  the  different  m«- 
nufecturers  of  Annecy,  a  large  establishment  for  the  raa- 
nufiicture  of  hats,  which  had  existed  for  a  e«itsry  and  half, 
was  destroyed,  as  weU  as  others  for  the  produetion  of  worsted 
atocklass.    At  the  8«ne  time  were  destroyed  the  manuilK- 
tory  ofth$  fire  amu  of  Collt'n,  flimous  in  its  day,  and  ex- 
tensive works  (lor  scythes,   reaping  hooks^  and  cntfery; 
perhaps  there  is  no  town  in  Europe  whose  Matory  has  been 
so  long  associated  with  manufaetnres  as  Annecy.  The  linen 
Meacheries  established  in  1656,  which  hate  always  sustained 
a  high  reputation,  are  still  flomrishing.  Encowaged  by  Na- 
poleon, when  Savoy  was  under  the  French  government  M. 
Duport,  now  the  Baron  Du^rt  el  Turin,  established  here  the 
first  cotton  works ;  Hiese  still  floiffiflh.  He  subsequenity  es- 
tablished Aose  at  Pont  in  Val  d*Ot€a.  (Route  111. ) 

Even  new  the  manufaotares  of  Annecy  are  not  all  eanne- 
rated;  there  are oUien  of  bladt  ^8--of  sulphuric  acid,  of 
printed  cottons,  etc.,  and  in  the  ne%ldM>urhood,  a  fine  vein 
of  coal  is  worked,  at  Entreveme,  -*and  at  the  village  of Gnns 
there  are  oil,  oom,  and.  futtUig  BuHs  on  the  Fief^sn^  mills 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
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The  activo  inhabitarHs  of  Annccy  have  always  soiiaht  new 
phaffinels  for  their  rndustry— they  found  this  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  procure  subsistence  for  the  population  of  thi 
city,  when  ils  numerous  convents  were  suppressed  It  hiis 
now  S4ibslituted  industry  and  independence  for  idleness  and 
besgary. 

There  are  many  objects  of  interest  among  the  public  buil- 
dings of  Annecy— the  ancient  chateau,  the  residence  of  Ge- 
nevois-Nentjours— the  old  Bishop's  palace— the  Cathedral  wi(h 
its  sanctuary^  where  are  deposited  the  relics  ofSaintf  rancis 
de  Sales,   and  the  Mere  (Sainte)  Chaptal:  scandal  has  been 
busy  with  their  names.    The  translation  of  the  relics  of  ihe 
rormer  was  made  on  the  28th  of  May  1806,   with  great  cere- 
mony; 4he  following  day  those  of  Sainte  Jeanne-Francoise 
t  r<^miot  de  thantal  were  transferred  with  equal  solemnity 
**  The  tender  friendship  that  long  subsisted  between  St 
Francis  de  Sales  and  la  Mere  Chantal,  has  given  to  their 
memory,  and  relics,  with  pious  Catholics,   a  degree  of  in- 
terest similar  to  that  excited  by  the  remains  of  Abelard  and' 
Eloise.  . '  . 

•V  ^;  ?*'5"^**  ^®  ^^'®s  was  descended  from  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  de  Sales  in  Savoy;  he  was  born  in  1567,  having  de-' 
voted  himself  to  the  church,  and  evinced  great  zeat  and  elo- 
quence in  its  defence.    He  was  ordained  prince  and  bishoi»' 
of  Geneva,  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  for  the  popes  assume-l 
the  rightto  confer  these  titles  long  after  the  reformed  reliffion 
had  been  established  at  Geneva.    Annecy  being  made  the 
bishoD^s  seat  when  the  Genevese  eipelled  the  chapter  from 
thetrTity,  St.  Francis  de  Sales  died  at  Lyons  in  1622,  aiid 
was  buried  at  Annecy.    His  canonisation  took  place    in 
1665;  but  before  that  event  his  remains  were  so  highly  va- 
lued by  the  mhabitants,  that  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the 
French  m  1630,    one  of  the  six  articles  of  capitulation  stipu- 
lated that  the  body  of  the  venerable  Francis  de  Sales  should 
never  be  removed  from  the  city.**^—  BakewelVs  Tour  in  the 
larentatse*  ,    . 

At  ihelower  extremity  of  the  lake  there  is  a  beautiful  pro- 
menade, wli^re fairs  and  public  amusements  are  held.  The' 
views  from  itt>f  the  mountain  add  the  lake  are  fine.  The  level 
of  the  lake  is  about  lioo  feet  above  that  of  the  sea;  it  aboands 
in  tine  fish;  among  those  least  known  to  travellers  are  the 
lotte,  and  a  fish  pecuKdr  to  this  lake  the  vafron. 

A  good  r<jad  carried  along  the  southwest  shores  oT  the  lake 
leads  to  Faverges.  About  two  thirds  of  the  distance  is  (he 
Lhftteaa  Dumg,  placed  on  a  neck. of  land  which  runs  out 
into  melake-^here  many  si  Hungers  come  to  board  and  lodffe 
durmg  th£»  summer,  and  enjoy  4be  most  delightful  excur- 
sions in  its  delicious  neighbourhood. 
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The  best  way  lo  get  to  the  CbAtcau-  Duing  is  by  the  Joke 
a  boat  may  be  Wred  Tor  a  few  francs,  and  a  boatman  lo  n:v 
there.  Ill  ascending  the  lake,  an  opening  in  the  lurty  inouii- 
laios  which  bound  its  north-eastern  side^  discloses  the  (^iie- 
teau  of  Menthoii,  on  the  delicious  slopes  of  a  recess :  brrr 
St.  Bernard,  the  *' Apostle  of  the  Alps,"  was  born,  and  ihc 
place  of  his  nativity,  independent  of  its  local  beauty,  caiiQoi 
fail  to  interest  the  traveller.    (Route  108.) 

A  road  leads  up  by  Menthon,  and  across  the  Diottntaii 
above  into  the  valley  of  Thones,  one  of  the  most  retired,  mi 
unfrequented,  by  strangers,  in  Savoy.  Il  may  be  visited 
in  going  from  Annecy  to  Bonneville,  on  the  road  lo  Cfea- 
mouny,  for  a  road  leads  there  in  8  hours  through  Tboues 
and  Entremont,  an  excursion  offering  much  beautiful  scenen, 
and  very  little  known.  Opposite  the  Cbdteau  Duing,  i* 
Talloires,  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  chemist  Beribodd. 

From  the  Chateau  Duing,  the  road  to  Faverges  continues 
up  the  valley  of  Eau  Morte  about  three  miles;  it  is  so 
nearly  level,  that  the  plain  of  the  valley  is  often  inundated. 

Faverges ,  hBS  a  population  ofabout  2000,.  it  is  beautifully 
sitoaited  amidst  wooded  slopes  and  mountains;  it  is  weii 
cultivated,  and  abounds  in  rich  meadows.  It  tvas  known  in 
the  12th  century  as  Fabricarium,  a  name  arising  from  Us 
numerous  forges  for  copper  and  iron.  Its  reputation  has 
not  decreased ;  there  are  now  silk  mills  established  thero, 
manufaclories  of  cutlery,  and  tanneries;  and  since  the 
completion  of  the  road  by  Ugine  into  the  Tarentaise  it  is 
daily  improving.    Its  old  castle  is  finely  situated.       \ 

A  slight  elevation  divides  the  head  of  ihc  valley  of  the 
Eau  Morte  from  that  of  the  stream  of  Monthoux,  which  runs 
into  the  Arly  at  Ugine  (Route  119.)  The  valley  of  Monthoox 
is  richlv  wooded  and  picturesque.  There  is,  however,  a 
rtiuch  shorter  way  than. by  Ugine  to  rH6pital  €onflaii$; 
two  hours  may  be  gained  by  going  there  over  the  mountains 
bv  the  Col  de  Tamie.  ^ 

'if  the  traveller  have  time,  a  short  excursion  may  be  made 
from  Annecy  to  Annecy-le-Vieux;  where,  on  the  inner  and 
southern  angle  of  the  tower,  will  be  found  the  following 
inscription:— 

JOVI.  .  .  O.  .  .  MAXIMO. 

L.  VIPCICIOS  SeVEBUS 

SUO  ET  L.    VINICIl  LATIWI  PATR1S   SUl 
HOMIME  DAT.   ARAM. 

The  establishment  at  Cran  of  the  hydraulic  machines  for 
the  drainage  of  the  lake,  are  also  deserving  of  a  visit. 

From  Annecy  to  Aix  there  is  nothing  remarkaMe.  The 
road  passes  through  Che  villages  of  Yieugy  andBalmoiU  tp 
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Aibpt  a  village  containing  about  900  inhabitants.  It  i» 
situated  on  the  Charon,  and  one  of  (he  mo6t  remarkable  objects) 
between  Annecy  and  Aix  is  its  fine  bridge— a  single  arch 
or  great  height  and  span,  which  is  thrown  across  the  Ch^ron» 
ot  Alby»  This  village  was  more  important.rormerly  when 
t,he  Comtes  of  Geneva  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  and  castles, 
of  which  some  traces  exist,  which  were  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  to  defend  the  plissage  of  the  valley.  Beyond 
Jilby  the  route  ia  without  particular  interest,  except  at 

Alhens  (2  1/2  posts),  a  village  of  1000  inhabitants,  where 
eoins  of  Claudian,  Antoninus,  Gallienus.  and  other  empe- 
rors haye  been  found.  Beyond  Albens  the  road  soon  des- 
cends, and  overlooks  the  plain  of  Aii,  where  that  town,  the 
lake  of  Bourget,  and  the  basin  of  Chanib^ry,  bounded  by 
the  Mont  du  Chat,  the  Mont  d'Azi,  the  Mont  Oranier,  pre- 
sent a  scene  of  singular  beauty. 

Aix  l$M  Bain$.  *  Ion,  H^tel  de  la  Poste.  There  arc  nu- 
meroos  boarding-houses;  that  of  M.  GUillaud  and  the  Maison 
Vernat,  are  recommended.  Charges,  board  and  lodging.  6  fr. 
a-day  ;  baths  in  the  house  at  1  fr.  20  c. ;  douches  1  1/2  f^. 

This  watering  place  wa&  known  to  the  Romans  Under  the 
name  of  Aquas  Gratians,  and  it  is  still  resorted  to  on  account 
of  its  mineral  springs,  and  of  the  attractions  of  the  beautiful 
country  round  it,  by  more  than  220Q  visitors  yesirly.  Thd 
town  itself  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  to  the  east  of  the 

Jiretty  Lac  de  Bourget,  and  contains  2000  inhabitanis;  in 
iself  it  has  little  to  recommend  it,  and  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  to  promote  the  accommodation  or  amusement  of 
strangers.  It  contains  several  Roman  Remains,  a  Triumphal 
Arehf  in  a  debased  Doric  style,  probably  of  the  3d  or  ith  cen- 
tury^ raised  by  T.  Pompeius  Campanus,  a  portion  of  an  Ionic 
T&mple  of  Diana  or  Venus,  and  a  Vapour  Bath,  lined  with 
bricks  and  mabte,  with  hypocaust,  and  pipes  for  the  ivaier> 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  Slate. 

Its  Mineral  Springs  are  warm  and  sulphureous;  they 
have  a  temperature  varying  between  110**  and  117®  Fahr. 
The  Alum  Spring  (incorrectly  so  called,  as  it  contains  .no 
alum)  issues  from  beneath  an  antique  arch;  it  is  party  em- 
ployed in  douching  horses. 

The  Sulphur  Spring  is  exceedingly  copious ;  it  is  drank  at  the 
source,  and  is  good  for  correcting  derangement  of  the  digestive  ' 
organs.  These  waters,  however^  are  chiefly  employed  for  baths, 
and  above  all  for  douche  baths.  A  handsome  batii-house  has 
been  built  by  a  former  king  of  Sardinia^  into  the  apartments 
of  which  the  hot  water  is  introduced  in  streams,  which  dcs- 

*  See  Guiiie  de  VEtranger  aux  Eau»  d'Aix,  by  Richard^  in-lft. 
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tend  from  a  heigbt  of  eight  orlen  feet  upon  the  paiieot.  A  fir 
andergoioff  tiie  douching  process,  which  consists  in  having  tbf 
water  applied  to  Tarious  parts  of  the  body,  while  they  are. 
at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  brisk  friction  by  tbe  hands 
of  two  attendaou,  the  patient  is  wrapped  op,  drippii^  nei. 
in  a  blanket,  carried  home  in  a  sedan-chair,  and  pat  inioi 
warm  bed.    A  brisk  perspiration  succeeds. 

Balls  are  given  twice  a  week  during  the  season  in  the 
room  at  the  Castino,  where  there  is  also  a  reading-room. 
Gaming  is  prohibited. 

A  portion  of  the  time  not  occupied  in  theibathing  process 
may  be  agreeably  employed  in  rides  and  wa  ks  in  the  nei^ 
bourbood,  whose  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  cannot  fail  b» 
afford  pleasure  and  amusement.    The  favourite  excorsioo 
is  to  Haute^ombe  on  the  opposiln  or  north-west  shore  of 
the  Lac  du  Bourget  (Borgbetto).    This  monastery,  beauti- 
fully situated  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mont  du  Chat,   was  founded  in  1125.    Its  Gothic  chapds 
were  the  burial-places  of  the  princes  of  Savoy,   canons  of 
CIteaux,  etc.    Among  them  is  an  archbishop  of  Cantorbury, 
son  of  Count  Thomas  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  1270.    The 
building  was  pillaged  and  desecrated  at  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  the  coffins  were  opened  and  rifled,  and  the  monuments, 
paintings,   and  stained  glass  broken  and  effaced.    It  was, 
however,  restored  by  Charles  Felix,  king  of  Sardinia,  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  condition ;  the  tombs  have 
been  renovated,  the  walls  painted  afresh,  and  the  windows 
replenished  with  Bohemian  glass.    About  half  a  mile  behind 
the  abbey  is  an  intermittent  spring,  called  Fontaine  dts 
JHerveiUet. 

The  west  shore  of  the  lake  consists  of  a  tall  precipice  of 
limestone,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  extending  from  Haute-Combe  to  the  castle  of  Bor- 
deau.  One  of  the  meditations  oiTLamartine,  that  entitled  **Le 
Lac,"  was  inspired  by  the  scenery  of  this  spot.  Behind 
Bord^au  commences  the  ascent  of  the  Mont  du  Chat;  the 
probable  route  of  Hannibal;  the  old  Roman  road  has  been 
recently  replaced  by  a  fine  causeway,  skilfully  conducted  in 
zigzags  up  the  hill. 

At  the  south  extremity  of  the  lake  was- the  castle  of  Boar- 
get,  the  residence  of  the  ancient  counts  of  Savoy,  down  to 
the  time  of  Amadeus  Y.  or  the  Great,  who  was  boro  in  it  in 
12i9.  He  sent  for  the  painter  Giorgio  di  Aquila,  a  pupil  of 
Giotto*  to  decorate  its  interior ;  and  sdme  fragments  of  fresco, 
now  nearly  elDiced,  in  a  cabinet  formed  in  the  thiokness  of 
the  wall  of  one  of  the  towers,  are  probably  a  part  of  his  work. 

Chambbrv  ( a  posts),  the  route  from  Aix,  is  very  heaatiful 
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«is  it  passes  below  the  finely  wooded  slopes  or  the  Mont 
«l'Azi,  and  Dent  deNivolet,  its  undulations  often  presenting 
-views  of  the  lake  of  Bourget  and  the  Gne  range  of  the  Muni 
<lii  Chat.  The  approach  to  Charub^ry  (Bloute  127.)  is  high-v 
1^  picturesque,  and  offering  some  beautiful  views. 

ROUTE  121. 

GBIfEYA  i;0  CHAMBEBT,  BT  RUMlLf^T.  (.iapOSl&) 

There  is  so  little  to  interest  the  traveller  in  this  route». 
^hat  it  is  generally  avoided  by  strangers,  who  prefer  going  by 
J|.nnecy,  though  it  is  a  Utile  further  round. 

From  St.  Julien,  the  point  at  which  the  route  by  Annecy 
separates  tram  ihatbv  Rumilly,  the  latter  takes  a  more  wes- 
terly course  toward  the  Rhone;  it  rises  over  the. ridge  otiho. 
Blount  Siof],  but,  at  a  place  1200  feet  lower  than  the  point  of 
passage  to  Annecy.  Heoce  it  descends,  into  the  beautiful 
little  valley  of  the  IJsses,  at 

Franffy,  4  posts,  a  neat  little  town,  with  good  houses,  and 
V)1erable  inns..  Many  'Roman  antiquities,  in  coins,  medals, 
and  inscriptions  have  been  found  here. 

The  road  rises  steeply  from  the  vale  of  the  Usses,  and  is 
carried  oyer  a  country  where  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  can  be 
traced,  which  is,  at  one  point,  only  a  few  miles  from  Seissel; 
there  it  takes  a  course,  up,  and  high  above  the  valley  of  the 
Charon,  and  presents  many  and  extensive  views  into  and 
over  this  valley.  This  is  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
route. 

Humillify  3  posts.  Here  the  Charon,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Elpha,  is  crossed.  In  every  village  along  this  route, 
Roman  coins  and  medals  have  been  found.  At  Rumilly, 
these  and  other  relics  have  been  dug  out.  The  antiquity  or 
Runiilly,  RumiUiacum,  is  high;  it  lay  in  the  principal  road 
from  Ail  to  Geneva,  but  nothing  islcnowp  of  its  early  his^ 
tory ;  and  of  later,  traces  of  a  fire  or  a  plasue  alone  mark  the 

nress  of  time  in  the  history  of  most  of  the  Savoyard  townSv 
is  class.    IV  has  now  a  population  of  nearly  4000  inha- 
bitants. 
From  Rumilly  to 

Albmi  (14  posts)  the  drive  is  very  beautiful,  especially 
under  the  hill  of  Ghautagne,  where  the  village  of  Bloye  is  sl-^. 
mated.  At  Athens  the  road  by  Rumilly  aiid  Annecy  fron^ 
^neva  to  Chambery  unite.    '    •  ' 
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ROUTE  122. 

CBAaiBBV  TO  LAIfSLBBOURG  VT  L^HdPITAL  GOKFLAKS,  HOC- 
TIBRft,   TIGNBS,   AHD  THE  COL  D*ISBHAN. 

JlfonCmetVIatt.  2  posts.  TRoute  127.}  Here  the  roates  to 
the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Yal  Is^re  diviae  :  the  former  crosses 
the  Isere  to  enter  the  valley  or  the*Arc  at  Aiguebelle,  aod 
iM>ntinue  to  it  to  Lanslebourg ;  the  latter  aseends  by  the  eo- 
\|re  coiirse  Of  the  Val  Isere,  and,  after  crossing  the  Col  d'l- 
«eran,  descends  by  the  valley  of  the  Arc  to  Lanslebourg. 

This  is  a  post  road  to  rildpital,  the  distance  bein^  i  \\i 

r»8ts.    The  first  post  station  from  Montmeillan  is  Oressy, 
3/i  posts.    Thence  to  l'H6pital,  1  3/4. 

Montmeillan  is  left,  after  having  ascended  through  id 
s(ecp  streets  to  where  two  roads  branch  off:  one,  on  the  left, 
leads  to  Aix;  the  other,  on  the  right,  proceeds  along  (he 
mountain  side,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isere,  to 

St,  Pierre  d*Albigny,  a  neat  little  town  with  a  good  inn. 
There  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  before  reaching  St.  Pierre. 
The  Isere  Qows  through  a  portion  only  of  its  broad  winter 
t)ed,  leaving  the  blanched  stones  to  mark  Us  extent  at  thai 
season.  T^e  slopes  around  Montraeilian  and  St.  Pierre  are 
celebrated  for  the  wine  they  produce: 

A  little  beyond  St.  Pierre  is  a  fine  feature  ip  the  scenery 
of  the  valtey,  the  Chateau  de  Miolans«  It  i^  built  on  a  mass 
of  rock  jutting  out  of  the  mountain  side  in  a  most  command- 
ing situation,  The  ascent  is  gradual  to  the  platform,  which 
on  the  top  of  the  rock  is  extensive  enough  for  the  castle.  Its 
elevation  is  about  BOO  or  900  feet  above  the  Is^re,  command- 
ing extensive  views  up  and  down  the  valley,  and  across  into 
the  valley  of  the  Arc ;  for  it  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Arc  and  the  Isire, 

*'Thu  old  towers  of  the  Chateau  de  Miolans  overhang  inac^ 
cessible  preclpicQ^,  ft)ur  or  five  times  their  height.  The  look 
out  upon  the  beautiful  scenes  in  the  vaUey  below,  from  the 
^lits  whkh  serve  as  windows  to  the  cells  in  the  towers,  must 
often  to  the  poor  prisoners  within  (for  this  was  the  state  pri< 
son  of  Savoy)  have  created  a  desire  for  liberty,  and  at  the  same 
moment  have  crushed  the  hope  of  its  attainment. 

'^The  chAteau  originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient families  in  Savoy,  distinguished  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century.  Between  that  period  and  the  sixteenth,  many  of 
the  barons  of  Miolans  were  celebrated  as  soldiers,  and  other 
members  of  the  family  were  eminent  in  the  church,  as  bish- 
ops of  the  Maurienne ;  but  the  male  liiie  becoming  extinct 
in  1523,  the  chdteau  was  bought  by  Charles  III.,  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  converted  into  a  state  prison,  which  continued  to 
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l^c  Us  appropriation  .until  the  events  of  the  French  revolution 
Ainited  Savoy  to  France,  when  the  castle  ofMiolans  was  dis- 
iiiantlcrl.  However  strong  it  might  have  been  as  a  prison,  as 
a  military  station,  at  lea«t  since  the  use  of  cannon,  it  must 
tiave  been  defenceless.  Now,  it  is  interesting  only  to  the 
painter  and  the.  antiquary ;  rank  weeds  fill  its  courts,  its  draw- 
bridges are  decayed;  its  walls  are  crumbling  to  the  earth, 
.aiHi  bear  to  oblivion  in  their  ruin  the  names  written  upon 
ihcm  by  the  soldier  in  the  euard-^room,  and  the  captive  in 
liis  cell.  Where  formerly  I  he  sighs  of  ibe  poor  wretch  once 
pierced  the  walls  of  the  dimgeon^  blasts  of  wind  have  now 
Itassed  through  a  thousand  rents,  and  whistled  the  requiem 
^f  feudal  tyranny." — Journals  of  an  Aipine  Traveller, 

A  path  on  the  northern  side  of  the  road  leads  down  through 
meadows  and  vineyards  to  the  village  of  Fraterivein  the  road 
i)eyond  Mio1an« ;  thence  through  the  village  of  Gre«sy,  and  the 
linmlets  of  St.  Yial  and  Fronteney  to  rti6pital  Conflans  (ad 
JPublicanos),  (Route  119.) 

At  rHdpital  the  Arly  is  crossed  to  pursue  the  course  to  the 
4ipper  valley  of  the  Isere,'a  district  iiistinguished  as  the  Ta- 
•rentaise.  The  journey  to  Mouiiers,  distant  about  16  English 
miles,  is  through  a  picturesque  valley.  The  road  lies  on  the 
4'ight  bank  of  the  isere,  through  a  succession  of  beautiful 
scenes.  The  dicection  of  the  valley  in  ascending  from  Mont- 
nieillan  to  Gonflans  is  N.  £.,but  from  Conflansto  Moutiers 
M  is  a  little  east  of  south . 

Above  Conflaiis  Ihe  valley  is  'much  narrower;  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  mountains  are  more  richly  wooded,  the  valley 
{retired  and  pastoral  in  its  character.  The  ruins  of  cfa4teaux 
«'ire  often  seen,  on  heights  that  jut  out  on  rocks  in  commancU- 
4 ng  situations  from  the  rich  backgrounds  of  forest  trees. 

The  first  village  that  is  passed  is  La  Bdtie  {Oblimum),  and 
the  neit  of  any  importance  is  Roche-Gavins,  which  is  about 
halfway  between  Gonflans  and  Moutiers.  About  10  miles  from 
Conflans,  near  the  hamlet  of  Petite  Gour,  there  >s  a  fine  cata- 
ract, which  dashes  down  amidst  immense  rocks,— a  spot ' 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  general  fertility  and  repose 
•of  the  valley.  .About  three  miles  farther,  the  valley  opens 
into  a  rich  little  plain,  where  the  pretty  village  of  Aisueb!an- 
chc  is  situated.  Here  the  road  rises,  and  baving  pflssed  its 
K^resl,  descends  into  a  deep  defile  that  leads  to  Moutiers,  by  a 
road  terraced  on  the  steep  slope  of  this  ravine,  from  which  it 
abruptly  enters  the  basin  of  the  Yal  Is^re,  m  ^hich  Moutiers 
Tarentaise  {DartntaHa)  is  situated  on  the  confluence  of  the 
3serc,and  theDoron  ofBozel. 

Motifterx.— Inn:  Poste.  GhezGenar^l.  Inhabitants  2000. 
This  capital  of  the  Tarentaise  derives  its  present  name  from 
4in  old  monastery,  which  was  buiJU  at  a  little  distance  from 
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the  ancient  Darcntasia,  whic4iii«-as  destroyed  many  ceDiiiri?5 
^ince.   The  anrient  city  was  the  seat  or  the  bishops  of  U^rtb- 
tusia;  and  it  is  highly  probable  Ihat  in  this  city,  ^hirh  gave 
iis  name  to  the  bishopric  as  early  as  the  year  4S0,  and  to  tfa? 
pfdvinee  of  the  Tarentaise— having  been  destroyed  at  an  m- 
*  recorded  period — its  bishops  built,  at  a  little  distance,  aoo- 
Iher  church,  and  a  monastery  Tor  ibe  clergy,  who  came  lo  fix 
Ihcir  residence  in  Ihe  present  Mouliers;  and  preserved  tfef 
primitive  title  of  their  seat,  which  has  not  varied  for  thirteen 
4  eiiluries.    That  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  should  have 
been  found,  is  not  very  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considcre«l 
that  the  Ostragoths,  and  the  Lombards  in  the  seventh  centary, 
and  the  Saracens  twice  in  the  ninth  century,  having  ytcnt- 
frated  into  the  valleys  of  the  Maritime,  Cotfiaii,  and  Grecian 
Alps,  destroyedHhe  habitations,  and  ruined  the  tolins  and 
villages.    It  is  often  afterwards  mentioned  in  local  archives 
connected  with  the  church,  and  in  the  wars  or  the  sixieenib 
and  seventceitth  centuries,  and  in  1630,  when   it  was  almost 
depopulated  by  the  plague.    The  history  of  its  church  is  per- 
fect from  its  first  archbishop  in  '420  to  its  last  in  1793,  a 
period  of  1373  years.   The.city  now  contains  an  hospital  for 
the  poor,  which  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century,  and  ao 
EeoU  des  Mines,  with  a  laboratory  for  practical  eianiination 
of  the  productions  of  the  mines  of  Pesey. 

But  its  salines  are  now  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Moo- 
iiers.    They  are  admJrably  conducted,  and  produce  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  tons  of  salt  yearly,  extracted  from  a  saline 
source  which  is  only  impregnated  to  the  amount  of  1  83  per 
cent.,  even  in  the  strongest  of  its  three  springs. 
•  These  springs  rise  at  the  base  of  a  vast  mass  of  limestone, 
in  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Doron,  about  a  mile  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Isere.  The  water  rises  with  force  from  its  source, 
and  emits  carbonic  gas  and  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  springs  are  warm,  and  that  of  the  strongest  99"  Fareo- 
heit.    During  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  the  salines  of 
IHou  tiers  ceased  to  flow  for  48  hours:  when  the  reflux  took 
place  the  quantity  was  increased,  but  the-saline  impregnation 
was  weaker.  The  saH-works  at  Bex  (Boute  56.)  are  conducted 
in  a  singilar  way,  but  with  a  vast  dilTerence  in  the  saline 
strength  of  the  water.    At  Mouliers  it  has  scarcely  half  the 
strength  of  that  of  sea-water ;  yet  it  is  worked  to  some  profit 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  process,  and  the  use  of  water  as  the 
motive  power  for  the  pumps. 

Besides  common  salt,  the  water  contains,  in  small  propnor- 
tions,  sulphate  of  linfie,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

There  are  four  great  evaporatlng-houses  filled  with  faggots 
of  black  thbrn.    The  water  from  the  mines  is  pumped  to  the 
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top  df  the  first  and  secoiM)  of  these,  which  are  uncovered,  ami 
then  allowed  to  pass  through  perforated  canals,  slowly  drop-r 

Sing  and  spreading  over  the  extensive  surface  of  the  branches. 
ly  this  process  the  sulphate  of  lime  attaches  itself  to  tho 
-wood,  and  ihe  water  loses  so  much  by  evaporation,  that  the 
proportion  of  salt,  after  the  operation,  is  increased  nearly  one 
lialf :  i,  «.  to  about  3  per  cent.   It  is  then  pumped  above  the 
third  bouse,  constructed  in  the  same  way,  except  that  it  is 
covered,   to  prevent  the  saliee  solution  from  being  again 
weakened  by  rain.   In  this,  the  evaporation  leaves  the  solu- 
tion of  the  strength  of  12  per  cent.'   A  fourth  house  now  re- 
ceives it,  and  in  favourable  wealfaer  it  there  acquires  a  strength 
of  22  degrees.   The  process  of  pumping,  after  percolation  and 
evaporation,  is  carried  on  by  the  force  of  a  canal  of  waterv 
detached  from  the  Doron,  and  the  machinery  scarcely  ever 
requires,  interference.. 

<*  ''When  the  brine  has  acquired  the  strength  of  20  per  cent, 
it  is  conducted  into  a  large  building,  where  there  areboiling 
pans,  and  the  salt  is  crystallised  in  the  usual  manner. 

So  much  fuel  is  saved  by  this  system  of  evaporation  by  the 
air,  that  only  one  sixte^lh  of  the  fuel  is  consumed  which 
would  be  required  for  evaporating  the  brine  as  it  comes  from 
the  springs.  The  faggots  are  changed  once  in  about  5  or  a, 
years :  they  decay  soonest  in  the  first  evaporating-houses, 
where  the  solution  is  weakest :  those  In  3d  and  4th  are  more 
durable,  from  the  coating  of  selenite  they  acquire,  which, 
when  broken  off,  resembles  the  stems  and  branches  of. en- 
crinites. 

There  is  another  mode  of  evaporating  from  cords,  invented 
by  an  ingenious  Savoyard,  of  the  name  of  Buttel.  It  consists 
in  suspending  cords  from  the  roof;  and  fixing  them  tight  at  the 
bottom :  they  are  about  1&  feet  long.  These  cords  are  placi^d 
as  thickly  as  possible,!  consistentiwith  frees  ventilation ;  &nd 
the  upper  encis  ar6  so  fastened,  that  the  water  pumped  over 
them  trickles  down,  Only  by  these  cords,  very  slowly.  By 
repeatedly  allowing  the  orine  thus  to  descend,  the  whole  of 
the  water  is  evaporated,  and  the  cords  left  incrusted  with  a 
cylinder  of  pure  salt,  which  is  detached  by  a  particular  instru- 
ment. This  practice  of  completing  the  process,  by  evapora- 
tion in  the  air,  is  discontinued  now,  though  the  cords  are 
used  for  getting  a  higher  concentration  of  the  brine  than 
heretofore :  this  strong  solution  is  sent ,  like  the  rest,  to  the 
boiling  pans..  The  weak  solution  used  to  rot  the  cords;  butj 
by  only  using  them  after  5  per  cent,  had  been  obtained  in 
the  sQlution,  they  have  been  known  to  remain  30  years  in 
use,  without  being  changed ;  some,  of  these,  originally  1/2  an 
inch  in  diameter^  are  coated  wilh^ypsum  2  or  3  inches  thick. 

25. 
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These  works  betong  to  the  governinent,  thottgh  ibej  yield  ar 
•oiiual  profit  of  only  50,000  rrancs»2000/. 

From  iiodtiers  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice  tlie  road  agato  takr 
•  N.  E.  direction;  and, on  leaving  the  little  basin  of  Mooiicr.' 
lo  ascend  the  Mre,  it  passes  through  a  gorge  wiueh  coou- 
naes  a  short  way,  and  then  opens  at  the  village  of  SI.  Marcd. 
The  scenery  around  is  very  fine  and  picturesque.  The  roatf 
which  fomerly  passed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  la^re,  now  n«e> 
high  on  the  right  bank,  and  is  carried  over  a  neck  of  rock  a: 
a  great  height  above  the  torrent.  The  view  looking  dovs 
and  back  upon  St.  Marcel  from  the  rock  is  very  fine.  Thh 
road  was  made  by  Victor  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1766 
The  defile  at  the  base  of  this  rock  is  only  wide  enough  fortlK 
torrent  of  the  Isere. 

The  valley  opens  above  this  defile;  and  immediately  beyoiui 
it,  below  the  road,  is  seen  the  village  of  Centron,  still  pre- 
serving the  name  of  the  Gentrones,  an  alpine  people  who  Jd- 
habited  th.s  valley. 

About  10  milles  from  Moutiers  is 

Aime  (Axuma),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Gentrooes, 
and,  according  to  inscripliuns  found  there,  was  evideoUj 
called  Forum  Claudii  before  the  name  of  Axuma  was  gifeo 
to  it.  On  a  hill  above  it,  there  are  the  remains  of  Roman 
fortifications;  some  round  lowers  of  great  antiquity,  bodiin 
the  town  and  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  fort  are  still  standiog, 
(he  masonry  having  been  strong  enough  to  hold  the  masses 
together  through  so  many  ages.  There  is  also  a  subterraneous 
communication  which  traverses  the  town,  from  some  ruins, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  temple,  to  the  fortress;  the  vault  of 
this  passage  is  supported  by  columns  of  stone,  each  shaft  of  a 
single  piece.  Here  some  inscriptions  have  been  found,  par- 
ticularly one  in  honour  of  Trajan  :— 

mp  q^sAni 

DIVf  VERXM  F.  TBAIAMO. 

AUG.  GEBM.  OAC- 

cos.  POMTIFICI.  MAX. 

TRIBUNI.  POTEST. 

XII  IMP.  VI.  COS.  V, 

P.  P. 

DBVICTIS   OACIS 

FORO  CLAI7DII   PUBL. 

An  andeat  comoMinicatton  between  ttie  town  and  the  fwi 
may  also  be  traced  in  steps  cutout  of  the  rock  upon  wliicb 
the  hitter  stands.  That  the  former  eitentof  Aime  greatly 
exceeded  its  present  boundaries,  was  shown  by  some  disco- 
veries of  subterraneous  stilictures  opened  in  forming  a  new 
toad. into  the  Upper  Tarentaise  in  1700. 
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Al>ov.e' Aime  Ihc  formation  of  a  new  carriage  road  is  iii 
vapid  progress,  and  the  inhabitants  hope  tliat  their  Goycrnr 
orient  will  soon  open  it  across  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  . 
make  this  a  high  road  to  Turin  The  beauty  and  interest 
or  sii£h  a  route  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  great  influx  of  stran- 
4^ers,  besides  the  benefit  of  communication  between  different 
communities  of  the  same  stale. 

Generally,  the  valley  of  the  Is^re,  from  Aime  to  Houtiers, 
is  wild  and  dreary,  and  not  picturesque.  The  vine  grows  a? 
far  as  the  village  of  Bellentres,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to 
ji  he  village  aud  valley  of  Laudn^  that  lead  to  the  mines  of 
Vescy,  the  most  celebrated  in  Savoy.  They  are  situated  near 
1  he  foot  of  the  glacier  of  the  Ghaffe-Quarr^,  and  more  than 
:5000  f«et  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  the  or^  is  a  fine-grained 
^ulphuret,  of  lead  ;  it  contains  about  60  ounces  of  silver  per 
itm.  These  mines  in  17S5  yielded  annually  about 4000 marks 
•ii>r  silver,  and  40,000  quintals  of  lead :  they  are  now  less 
productive.  The  height  of  the  mines  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
Siheir  being  worked  to  great  advantage. 

As  the  valley  is  ascended,  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
opens  to  the  observer  a  more  obvious  course  than  that  of  the 
road  up  the  Is^re,  which  turns  again  from  St.  Maurice  to 
liie  W.  and  S.  S.  W.,  and  continues  in  this  direction  to  its 
source  in  the  Iseran. 

Bourg  St.  Maurice  (Berigentrum).  Excellent  Inn:  Hdtel 
<1es  YQyageurs ,  ehez  MayaU  (Route  114.)  Thus  far  up  the 
Val  Isire  there  is  a  good  char  or  carriage  road  but  beyond 
St,  Maurice  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  go  further  up  the 
valley,  to  go  on  horseback  or  on  foot;  it  requires  one  day 
to  go  from  Bourg  St.  Maurice  to  La  Val,  and  another  across 
ihe  Col  d* Iseran  to  Laftslebourg  and  the  Mont  Genis. 

From  Bourg  St.  Maurice  to  St.  Foi  (Route  1 13.)  The  ap- 
proach to  St.  Foi  from  tfie  meadows  below  ii  offers  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  the  vaUeys  of  the  Alps.  Having 
climbed  the  tortuous  and  difficult  chauss^e  which  leads  to 
the  village,  the  route  continues  for  a  long  way  by  a  wild  and 
lofty  path  on  the  mountain  side  high  above  the  torrent, 
through  the  village  of  La  Tulle  to  Brennieres. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  savage  grandeur  of  this  route  ;  — 
the  deep  ravine  is  too  narrow  for  the  structure  of  a  path  lower 
down  towards  the  torrent.  On,  the  opposite  side  the  enor- 
mous glaciers  that  stretch  from  the  Ghaffe-Quarr^  along  the 
crest  of  the  mountains^  offer  the  grandest  scene  of  its  class 
to  be  foitnd  anywhere  in  the  Alps.  The  most  niQffnificent 
view  thus  presented  is  opposite  to  the  village  of  La  Gure,  of 
which  the  spire  seems  to  touch  the  glaciers.  More  than  once 
this  village  has  been  destroyed,  by  the  fall  of  ice  and  rocks ; 
hut  the  danger  is  defied  for  the  sake  of  (he  little  lai]4  which- 


its  terrace  above  the  Ts6rc  afTords.  From  the  {glaciers  a  bun- 
tired  lines  of  cataracts,  from  the  melting  «jf  the  glaciers, 
seem  to  stream  down  upon  the  village. 

Soon  after  passing  La  Gure  the  road  }et  ascends  to  a  ridge, 
iKhich  being  crossed,  the  path  leads  steeply  down  to  the 
Is^re  in  the  depth  of  the  ravine.  Here  alpine  horrors  await 
the  traveller.  The  overhansiing  rocks  darken  the  pass,  and 
a  fragile  bridge  only  in  a  wild  situation,  over  a  lateral  stream, 
enables  the  traveller  to  ascend  the  valley.  A  Jittle  beyond 
this  bridge  the  defile  opens  into  the  plain  and  village  of 

Brennieres.  Here  the  Isere  is  crossed,  and  the  path  as- 
cends on  the  other  side  through  a  rugged  pine  forest,  where 
the  path  is  carried  very  high  to  avoid  a  ravine.  The  eye 
cannot  penetrate  to  its  depth,  though  the  roar  of  the  torrent 
is  heard  in  these  solitudes  In  passing  over  this  ridge,  there 
is  one  spot  where  a  cleft  in  the  mountain  side  can  only  be 
passed  upon  the  trees,  rocks,  and  stones,  which  the  peasants 
have  jammed  into  it,  to  form  a  path,  which  thenee  descen- 
ding almost  to  the  river  side;  continues  a  short  way  only, 
before  another  expansion  of  the  valley  forms  a  Jittle  welJ- 
cultivated  plain,  in  which  there  is  a  large  village, — 

Tignes,  The  approach  to  it,  issuing  from  the  defile  below, 
is  very  striking.  The  Inhabitants  are  robust  and  indepen- 
dent, and  are  great  breed erS  of  mules  and  cattle.  Directly 
opposite  to  Tignes  is  a  yaltey,  where  one  may  pass  by  the 
Col  dc  Large  to  Entre-deux-Eaui  (Route  123.). 

On  leaving  the  plain  of  Tignes  a  steep  rugged  path  leads 
up  the  mountain  side,  to  pass  another  of  those  ravines,  which 
in  this  valley  so  singularly  alternate  with  the  little  plains. 
This,  the  lost,  separates  the  plain  of  Tignes  from  that  of 
La  Val.    The  forest  trees,   from  their  greater  elevation;  are 
more  stunted,  the  rocks    more .  denude^,   and   the  whole 
passage  between  the  two  villages  is  unmatched  in  apparent 
danger  from  falling  rocks,  *and  in  savage  wildness.    In  the 
midst,  a  fragile  bridge  crosses  the  torrent,  and  soon  after 
the  traveller  finds  himself  in  the  plain  of  La  Yal,  where  bar- 
ley is  raised,  and  where  irrigation  is  so  well  managed,  that 
there  is  an  appearance  of  luiuriant  vegetation.    This  is  the 
highest  church  village  in  the  Yal  Is6re :  it  is  surrounded  by 
lufty  mountains,  crested   with  snow  and  glaciers.  At  the 
head  of  the  valley,  the  Col  de  Galese  above  its  glaciers  can 
easily  be  seen.  (Route  112.) 

A  miserable  hovel  called  an  inn  js  the  only  place  of  re- 
ception at  La  Val. 

To  cross  the  Col  d'Iseran  the  path  ascends  gradually  from 
(he  valley,  by  a  stunted  pine  forest.  There  Is  a  hamletcalled 
Furno,  further  up  the  valley  on  the  route  to  the  Galese,  but 
Ibis  is  avoided,  and  by  the  time  !he  traveller  arrives  opposite 
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to  it  he  has  attained  a  great  elevation.  The  way  to  the  Cot 
requires  a  guide  Trom  La  Val,  as  the  course  is  trackless,  and 
only  known  by  bearings:'  the  ascent  is  easy.  Some  crosses 
made  the  loss  of  life  in  these  solitudes;  in  one  instance  by 
murder,  in  another  a  ^oor  soldier  was  found  dead  from  cold 
and  exhaustion.  Near  the  summit,  the  soil  produces  myriads 
of  flowers>  and  of  great  variety.  The  view,  on  looking  back 
upon  the  ridge  of  the  great  chain  is  exceedingly  grand,  but 
not  so  fine  as  from  the  Col  d'IseraR,  and  the  descent  on  the 
other  side.  Here  the  traveller  looks  over  a  thousand  peaks, 
whose  black  and  scathed  precipices  appear  to  spring  out  of 
the  sea  of  glaciers  which  extends  from  the  Levanna  (Route 
112.)  to  the  Roche  Melon  (Route  127.). 

From  the  col,  the  course  lies  down  a  high  valley  over  a 
lofty  pasturager,  which  terminates  at  the  bottom  in  a  deOle, 
across  which  a  cataract  falls.  The  descent  from  this  ravine 
is  very  difficult  and  fatiguing  down  to  the  plain  below,  where 
the  pasturages  and  cfadletsofSt.  Barthelemi,  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bonncval,  offer  abundant  summer  resources  to 
the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  proprietors. 

From  these  pasturages  the  descent  is  very  sleep  and  fati- 
guing. The  valley  of  the  Arc  is  seen  below,  and  on  the  left, 
looking  up  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  glaciers  of  the 
Levanna  seem  to  fill  it;  across  these  a  path  leads  in  5  hours  to 
Oros  Cavallo  in  the  Yal  Forno,  and  thence  in  ten  hours  to 
Lanzo. 

The  first  village  reached  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc  is  Bonne- 
val :  here  the  inn  is  detestable ;  so,  in  fact,  are  all  in  the  val- 
ley, until  the  tsaveller  reietch  Lanslebourg,  yet  four  hours  down 
the  valley  from  Bonneval. 

After  crossing  the  Arc,  the  road  descends  to  Bessans,  pas- 
sing on  the  left  the  valley  of  Averole,  by  which  the  Col  de 
Lautaret  an(i  .the  valleys  of  Yiu  and  Lanzo  on  the  side  of 
Piedmont  may  be  reacfaed,^-one  of  the  wildest  passes  in  the 
Alps. 

At  Bessans  the  Arc  is  again  crossed,  and  a  high  ridge  is 
passed  which  divides  the  Commune  of  Bessans  from  that  of 
Lans  le  Yilliard,  a  village  about  a  league  above  Lanslebourg. 
FromLAis  le  Yilliard  a  path  leads  into  the  great  route  of  the 
Mont  Ceniis.  If  the  traveller  have  started  early,  he  may 
reach  the  posthouse  on  the  mountain  on  the  day  or  his  depar- 
ture from  La  Yal;  if  he  be  late,  it  will  be  better  to  proceed 
down  the  valley  to  Lanslebourg,  and  enjoy  the  comfort  of  ao 
excellent  inn  there— the  Hdtel  Royal. 
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VAKOISC. 

A  char  may  be  laken  as  far  as  Bozel  for  ibis  joarn«y,  bat 
l»»yond,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  horse  or  proceed  on  foot.  It 
«eq  Hires  two  days,  and  the  place  of  rest  is  Pralorgnan. 

The  road  passes  by  the  salines  of  Afoutiers  (Koule  192. ), 
•nd  ascending  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doron,  reaches  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ibe  Rock  of  Satins,  situated  opposite  to  the 
confluence  of  the  valley  of  Bozel,  or  the  Doron,  with  that  of 
St.  Jean  Belleville.  Ascending  the  latter,  there  are  two 
mountain  passes,->one  leads  to  St.  Jean  Mauriennc,  the 
other  to  St.  Michael,  both  in  the  valley  of  the  A  rc:— either  an 
#asy  day's  journey. 

The  Chdteau  de  Salins  was  anciently  the  residence  of  tbe 
archbishop  of  the  Tarentaise;  its  ruins  are  situated,  immedi- 
ately above  the  salt  springs,  in  the  valley  below.  These  are 
guarded  with  great  care,  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  country 
scaling  any  of  the  water  and  making. their  own  salt! 

Salins  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Darentasia.  Of  the  castle  of  Salins  some  ruins  exist.  There 
ore  records  of  its  importance  in  1082,  when  the  tyrant  Ayme- 
i:ic,  of  Aigueblanche,  was  defeated  by  Humbert  II.,  whose 
succour  had  been  solicited  by  the  oppressed  subjects  of  Ayme- 
ric.  Humbert  retained,  at  their  request,  the  government  in 
i^is  own  hands,  and  established  at  the  town  ajid  the  Chateau 
de  Salins  the  tribunals  of  his  new  province:  and  documents 
bearing  date  1358,  show  that  these  still  existed,  though  it  is 
known  that  the  town  was  destroyed  about  the  end  of  the  14th 
century, by  a  fall  from  the  mountains  on  the  ^est.  This  fall 
of  rocks  and  stones  so  filled  the  viUley.  that  the  lower  town 
was  buried  beneath  tbe  mass.  All  that  remained  were  the 
parts  most  elevated.  Subsequent  falls  destroyed  %hat  xt- 
mained,  except  the  castle,  and  this  has  been  demolished.  A 
tew  miserable  houses,  rebuilt  around  the  Salinas,  await  a 
similar  fate  from  the  threatening  appeaf^nce  of  the  rocks 
above. 

The  castlC)  however,  remained  long  alter  the  destruction 
of  the  town  in  the  14th  century.  Books  still  exist,  which 
were  printed  at  the  chateau  very  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
printing.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  press  in  Savoy  wm 
established  there,  and  that  Maurice  Mermilliou  was  the  Gaiton 
of  the  Tarentaise. 

Salins  lies  south  of  Moutiers.  From  the  confluence,  the 
road  into  the  valley  of  Bozel   takes  an  easterly  direction 
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through  scenes  which  are  rich  in  wood  and  highly  cultivated, 
and  where  there  are  many  beautiful  points  of  view. 

A I  the  village  of  Brida  or  La  Perri^re,  which  is  reached  in 
•n  hour  fr,oni  lilpuUers,  there  are  mineral  springs,  and  esta*- 
blishments  enpmsiontot  the  invalids  who  resort  to  thern.^. 
coffee  and  reading  room*,  jeu  de  billiards,  and  other  resour-. 
ees  for  the  convalescent^  The  waters  are  so  much  inipregnated. 
with  suJphuretM  hydrogen  as  to  be  perfectly  detestable  to 
Ihe  taste. 

AtBrida  the  Doron  is  crossed,  and  a  tolerable  road  leads 
to  Bozel.  Between  the  two  villages  the  country  is  rich  in 
cuHivatioA  :  vines  andfruitrtrees  Ia  the  iialley,  corn-fields  and» 
pasturages  on  the  belts  of  the  mountains,  and  above,  pine  fo- 
rests, surmounted  by  snows  and  glaciers,  the  valley  being, 
closed  at  the  bead  by  the  mountains  of  Pesey,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  in  form,  in  the  Alps,  the  Chaffe-Quarr^. 

At  Boiel  mules  can  be  hired  for  continuing  the  journey^ 
Above  this  village  the  valley  widens,  and  the  scenery  increases 
ID  grandeur,  except,  that  in  passing  under  the  intermediate 
■Dountain  ofPlagny,  this  conceals  the  Cbaffe-Qoarr^. 

The  ascent  to  the  village  of  Ghampagny  is  deep  in  the  valley, 
aad  on  the  banks  of  the  Doron,  of  which  the  broad  stony  bed 
marks  its  wider  winter  course.  On  approaching  Champagny, 
the  road  is  distinctlv  seen  which  leads  up  to  the  mines  of 
IPesey.  (Route  12S.)  It  is  a  good  mule-^ptfth,  and  leads 
across  the  col  to  the  valley  which  descends  to  Landry  in  the 
Yal  Is^re.  The  lateral  valleys  of  the  Doron  abound  with 
beautiful  scenery,  and  most  of  theni  lead  to  points  of  view  in 
the  mountains,  where  some  of  the  finest  alpine  scenes  are 
presented^  particularly  in  the  valley  of  A  Hues,  and  at  the 
chftlets,  of  Chiltelel,  near  the  Col  de  Forclaz,  whence  Mont 
Blanc  can  be  seen»  and  a  vast,  extent  of  the  peaks  of  the 
great  chain. 

A(  Ghampagny  the  road  to  Pralorgnaru  lie^  up  that  branch 
of  the  Doron  which  flows  from  the  south.  After  passing  the 
irillage  oCYillard  Goitreaux,  thus  named  from  the  prevalence 
of  goitre  among  the  inhabitants,  the  road  ascends  by  a  steep 
path  to  a  narrow  v^ev.  On  the  right  there  is  a  qataract, 
formed  by  the  fall  of  the  Doron  into  the  gorge  at  Bellentre. 
As  the  valley  widens  it  has  the  character  of  park  scenery  thai 
lerminates.in  the  little  plain  of  Pralorgnan,  which  is  tracked 
hy  the  glaciers  apd  ^thed  peaka  of  the  Vanoise. 

The  beautiful  meadows  and  calm  retirement  of  the  valley 
«f  Pralorgnan  is  very  striking.  On  entering  the  village*  a 
narrow  lane  oh  the  left,  leads  to  the  only  inn  or  house  of 
teception  for  strangers,  where  miserable  accommodation  only 
«ao  be  obtained.  The  innkeeper  is  a  large  proprietoi',  having 
iMMireen  900  and  900  cQwa  io  the  mountains. 
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Prom  the  inn  door  the  path  to  the  Vanoise  lies  directly  oj^ 
on  the  right,  and  the  ehAleis  in  the  mountains  are  readied 
In  an  hour.    Each  step  becomes  more  and  more  dreary,  until 
ft  arrive  at  the  tases  of  the  bleak  and  streaming  glaciers  of 
the  Aiguille  de  la  Vanoise.    On  reaching  the  titoramef  it  is 
necessary  to  climb  them  on  Toot,  and  let  the  mules  scramble 
•8  they  may,  or  as  the  guide  can  assist  them.     At  Vbs  base 
of  these  fnoratne«  there  is,  in  the  winter,  a  lake  formed.    To 
its  basin  there  is  but  one  entrance  :  within,  nothing  can  ei- 
ceed  the  savage  solitude  of  the  spot,  surrounded  by  black 
preciphses  and  glaciers;  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  get  out, 
eicept  by  the  way  one  gets  in.    No  trace  of  a  path  appears. 
Under  the  advice  of  the  guide,  however,  the  glaciers  may  be 
dimbed  and  traversed-~a  most  fatiguing  and  difficult  task. 
Having  surmounted  the  difficulty,  the  traveller,  after  cross- 
ing a  few  patches  of  snow,  enters  upon  an  open  plain,  cover- 
ed with  rich  pasturages,  but  bounded  by  enormous  glaciers 
and  inaccessible  peaks.    On  the  plain  of  the  col,  which  is 
now  gradual  to  the  summit,  poles  are  placed  to  guide  travel- 
lers when  snow  conceals  the  track.    The  path   is  long  and 
tedious,  across  these  solitudes,  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Va- 
noise to  the  summit.  Three  little  lakes  are  passed,  the  source 
of  streams  which  descend,  on  one  sjde  to  the  Doron,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Arc.    On  the  right,  enormous  glaciers  are 
seen,  which  extend  to  the  Koehe  Chevriere,  the  vast  moao- 
tain  which  is  seen  from  the  ascent  to  (he  Mont  Genls,  over- 
hanging Termignon. 

From  the  col ,  the  descent  towards  the  chdiets  of  Entre- 
deux-Eaux  is  rapid  and   difficalt.    The  long  sterile  valle; 
above  these  chAlets,  which  leads  by  the  Col  de  Large  to  Tigaes, 
in  the  Val  Isftre  (Route  122.),  is  seen  below  the  traveller,  who 
finds  the  descent  so  fatiguing,  that  the  rest,  and  refreshment, 
bread,  meat,  and  wine,  which  he  must  bring  with  him  from 
Pralorgnan,  will  here  be  most  welcome.    Milk,  cheese,  and 
butter,  perhaps  eggs,  may  be  got  at  the  chalets. 
"  After  an  hour's  rest,  as  refreshing  to  the  traveller  as  to  hk 
mule,* the  torrent  is  crossed,  but  instead  of  pursuing  its  course 
through  its  deep  gorge  to  Termignon,  a  path  is  followed  which 
leads  up  on  the  opposite  mountain  to  the  Plan  de  Loup,  a  long 
PjEisturage,  not  so  wild  or  high,  but  about  the  breadth  of  the 
€ol  de  Vanoise.    The  scene,  looking  back  npon  the  valley  of 
£ntre-deux-Eaui,  and  the  Col  de  Vanoise,  is  very  sublime, 
and  seems,  when  thus  spread  out  before  the  observer,  of  a 
much  greater  extent  than  can  be  imagined  by  those  who  paos 
them. 

On  the  col  of  the  Plan  de  Loup,  another  small  lake  is 
passed,  then  a  long  and  most  fatiguing  Qescent  comraeaees, 
which  leads  down  to  the  hamlet  ofSt.  Marguerite.   Soon  aOer 
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'        the  paih  enters  a  pine  Torest,  through  which  a  miserable  road 

u        (eads  duwii  lo  the  valley  abore  Ternngnon,  into  which  (here 

»       aie  sonie  magnificent  peeps.    There  is  stilly  however,  a  long 

%       and  fatiguing  descent  to  make  before  that  little  town  can  be 

reached.  There  is  a  path  which,  going  from  the  hamlet  of  St. 

Bltirguerite,  skirts  the  Mont  Parotiffa,  behind  Lans1ebourg» 

and  leads  directly  to  ihe  latter  town,  but,  though  a  shorter, 

it  is  even  more  fatiguing  than  the  route  to  Termignon,  and 

one  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass  with  a  laden  mule.    At  Ter- 

inignon  the  path  from  the  Yanoise  falls  into  the  great  route 

l        t>r  ihe  Genis,  which  in  an  hour  takes  the  traveller  to  Lanslc- 

bourg  (Route  127.). 

''  ROUTE  124.    (See  Route  127. ) 

;  ROUTE  t25u 

r  »ONT  DE  BEAUVOISIN  TO  AIX  BT  THE  MONT  DU  CRAT. 

The.road  to  the  Mont  du  Chat  leaves  Pont  deReauvoisin  to 

'         follow  a  course  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Guier^  Vif, 

through  the  villages  of  Relmont  and  Tramonex  to  St.  Genix , 

a  large  village  near  the  coupuence  of  the  Quiers  with  the 

Bbone,  thence  lurBlng abruptly  up  Ihe  laltrer  river,  it  continues 

'  on  its  left  bank  for  about  10  niiles,  through  some  fine  seenery> 

^  until  it  reach 

^  Yenne,  a  little  town  most  agreeably  situated  on  a  rising 

-  ground  above  the  Rhone,  nearly  opposite  to  a  fort,  finely  placed 

on  a  rock  above  the  Rhone,  called  St.  Pierre  Ghdtel ,  which., 
on  the  French  side  of  the  river,  defends  tbe  passage. 

Yenne  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  under  the  name 
of  Ejaiina,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  £pa(>na.  It 
lies  in  the  ancient  route  from  France  tb  Italy,  by  (he  Mont 
(Ki  Chat,  which,  wa^  much  used  before  the  opening  of  the 
Grotto  near  les  Echelles.  The  whole  neighbourhood  is  very 
rich  in  cultivation.  Corn,  wine,  and  fruit-trees  abound.  The 
w.hi.te  win«8  named  Maretel,  and  AUesss^  grown  at  Lucy,  on 
Ihe  banks  of  the  Rhone,  a  little  north  of  Yenne,  owe  their 
cxceUence  to  plants  which  wece  brought  her«  from  Cyprus,  by. 
9  duke  of  Savoy,  or  tbe  lords  of  hU  court. 

From  Yenne,  a  road,  which  is  not  in  a  very  praiseworthy^ 
condition  in  tbe  plain,  though  it  is  the  Foujle  of  a  daily  dili-^ 
^ciice  from  Lyons  to  Aix  le  Rains,  leads  directly  towards  the 
Montdu  Chat,  by  Chevalu,  distant  four  miles  from  Yenne. 
This  village  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  ex- 
treme richness  of  the  country  cannot  fail  to  draw  the  attention 
or  the  traveller,  and  when,  beyond  Chevalu,  the  road  ascendsi 
and  rises  high  enough  above  the  surrounding  CQuptry,  its, 
vxcessi^e  fertility  is  it&  striking  feature. 
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The  road  over  the  mountain  is  well  constructed.  Th«> 
•ummitofthc  Moiitdu  Chat  rises  on  the  right;  on  tbe  lea. 
tftcep  slopes  and  precipices  descend  to  (he  base,  ending  in  nrfa 
IMsturages,  in  which  there  are  some  little  lakes  ur  tarm. 
llany  tourniquets  in  (be  road  give  a  gradual  asieni,  and  at  tbt 
end  ofan  hour  the  summit  is  attained.  Tbe  scene,  on  lookiiii! 
bark  towards  France,  is  one  of  the  mosi  fertile  in  the  world, 
studded  with  villages  and  towns,  and  so  extensive,  that  where 
the  distant  mountains  of  Tarrare  do  not  limit  the  horizon,  — 
It  subsides  into  indistinctness,  hnmediately  below ,  on  ibe 
same  side,  arc  the  rich  pasturages  of  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Mont  du  Chat.  Beyond  these  are  the  valley  of  the  Afadoe. 
and  the  hills  and  plains  which  extend  to  the  Ain. 

On  the  summit  of  the  pass  there  is  a  level,  about  300  yards 
across.    The  road  passes  on  the  southern  side  of  a  larpc 
mass  of  rock  which  is  upon  it.    The  summit  of  the  pass  ii 
covered  with  stones,  rocks,  and  brushwood.  A  temple  formerly 
stood  here,  of  which  the  Toundations  may  foe  traced,  and  many 
of  the  stones  around,  made  part  of  the  building.    The  stones 
liavc  been  well  cut,  and  the  cornices  of  many  are  yet  tolerably 
perfect.  An  inscription  was  found  here  by  Dr.  Cramer,  which 
fias  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to 
Alercury.   **  We  have  said,"  he  observes,  **  that  the  temple 
on  the  summit  of  the  Mont  du  Chat  was  reported  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  Alercury,  but  the  inscription  itself  hardly  bears  out 
this  opinion.  M.  Albanis  de  Bcatimont,  in  his  description  of 
tbe  Alpes  Grecques,  calls  this  mountain  the  Alons  Thuatcs. 
but  without  giving  bis  authority.  Now,  Tbcut  and  Tbait,  in 
Armoric,  arc  the  names  of  the   deity  who  presided  over 
|iighways,and  who  was  much  worshipped  by  the  Gauls;  hence 
Cassar  says,  that  the  people  principally  worshipped  Aferrury, 
who  h&d  the  same  oflBce  among  the  Roman  deities.  The  name, 
therefore,  of  Mons  Thuates,  would  argue  a  passage  here  of 
very  high  antiquity,  and  the  temple,  if  really  dedicated  ts 
Mercury ,  would  tend  strongly  to  the  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,*^  ^  Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Hannibal. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  De  Luc,  and  by 
Wirkbam  and  Cramer,  that  the  army  under  Hannibal  here 
encountered  its  first  difficulties  in  passing  the  Alps.  After 
having  ascended  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Yienne,  he  led  his  army 
across  the  country  of  the  Ailobroges,  by  Bourgoin,les  AbreCs, 
lind  Aouste  (Augusta  AUobrogum),  now  a  village  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Guters,  nearly  opposite  to  Yeiinc,  ihence  by 
ilhevalu  (Leviscum),  across  the  Mont  dii  Chat  to  Chambery 
(Lenimcum). 

The  form  and  character  of  the  Mont  du  Chat  agrees  entirely 
with  the  account,  by  Polybius,  of  those  events  which  couM 
<>nly  in  such  a  peculiar  locality  occur«  but  the  inquiry  < 
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be  condensed  into  the  space  (hat  could  he  afTorded  here,  ll 
has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  above  authors,  that  the  army 
passed  the  Mont  du  Chat  to  Chamb^ry,  thence  to  Moiitmeil^ 
iaii,,  and  up  the  Yal  Is^re  to  Gonflans,  Moutiers,  and  St.  Mau-. 
rico,  and  passed  into  Italy  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

From  the  sammit  ofthe  Mont  du  Chat,  5000  feet  above  the 
level  or  the  sea,  the  view  on  the  eastern  side  is  one  of  sur^ 

fiassinff  beauty.  It  appears  to  overhang  the  lake  of  Bourget, 
nto  whose  deep  blue  waters  it  seems  only  a  leap  Beyond 
is  the  rich  valley  of  Chamb^ry,  extending  from  Albens  to  the 
Mont  Granier ;  the  town  of  Aix  seems  to  be  at  your  feetacTOSs 
Ihe  take  :  on  (he  right,  the  city  of  Chamb^ry  lies  like  a  mo-^ 
del;  hundreds  of  hamlets  and  villages  speckle  the  beautiful 
valley,  which  is  bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  rich 
slopes  ofthe  Mont  d'Azi,  and  the  Dent  deNivolet,  lar beyond 
are  seen  the  mountains  which  bound  the  Val  Isere,  and  th& 
snowy  summit^  of  those  which  extend  to  the  Dauphiny  Alps. 
The  descent  is  peculiarly  exciting.  The  road  is  safely  and 
finely  made,  whicn  winds  down  the  steep  side  of  (he  moun* 
lain,  but  in  many  places  the  parapet  is  seen  to  cut  abruptly 
against  (he  deep  blue  lake,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being 
thousands  of  feet,  aplomb,  below. 

On  reaching  (he  base,  however,  there  are  fields. rich  woods^ 
and  villages  on  the  steep  slopes  which  rise  from  the  lake, 
|)ut  this  extends  only  to  Bordeau,  beyond  this  village  there  is 
no  path  by  the  lake :  its  shores  are  too  abrupt,  at  least  as  far 
as  Uautecombe,  If  the  traveller  would  go  direct  to  Aix,  a 
path  on  the  left  leads  to  the  village  of  Bordeau,  where  a  boat 
can  be  laired  to  cross  the  lake  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  a  walk 
of  twenty  minutes  leads  to  Aix,  and  the  comfortable  pension 
of  Maison  Vernat. 

The  direct  road  continued  to  Chambdry  from  the  Mont 
du  Chat,  passes  through  Bourget,  whe^e  the  plain  of  Cham- 
)>dry  commences,  this  is  traversed  for  about  seven  miles  to 
the  city  from  Bourget  through  the  villages  of  Motteand  Bissy* 
and  amidsM  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  cannot  be  ima- 
gined. 

ROUTE  ISW. 

POUT  DB  BBA17TOI8IN  TO  CHAMBERT,  BY  AltfUBBELLETTE. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Pont  deBeaavoisin  the  high, 
road  to  Les  Echelles  is  left ;  and  at  ti|e  village  of  Domcssin  i| 
narrow  road  turns  off  to  (he  left,  and  leads  over  a  low  hill 
well  wooded,  and  thence  through  a  remarkably  rich  plain, 
tkai  extends  to  those  limestone  precipices  which  are  a  con-. 
VHiaatlon  of  the  ridge  of  rocks  that  make  so  formidable  Hk 
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tMirrier«t  les  Ecfaellcs^  Avoiding  the  principal  road  to  I^ 
]lridoire,  and  crossing  the  plain  direct  from  near  Pont  lie 
Ueauvoisin,  the  path  abruptly  approaches  these  precipices. 
i^iose  to  their  bases  a  zigzag  path,  very  steep,  leads  np  the 
talus  formed  during  many  ages  by  the  debris ;  in  some  ptaoes. 
Iiowever,  the  path  is  so  narrow,  that  the  wall  of  (the  precipice 
can  be  touched  by  one  hand,  whilst  the  otber  overhangs  the 
steep  and  dangerous  descents  below  :  in  some  places  two  per- 
sons cannot  pass  each  other.  A  little  time  is  gained  by  this 
short  cut,  and  there  is  some  chance  of  adventure,  and  tbe 
situations  are  striking,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  fatigue. 
It  leads  to  the  same  hamlet,  Bridoire,  which  is  highly  pictu- 
resque in  its  situation ,  its  cottages,  and  its  water-mills.  From 
this  place  the  road  ascends,  crosses  a  ridge,  and  enters  upoa 
the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Aiguebeliette,  a  rich  open  valley^ 
finely  wooded ;  and  where  a  view  of  the  lake  is  obtained,  the 
whole  scene  is  beautiful. 

The  road  undulates  amidst  the  maenificent  walnut  trees 
which  atM>und  here,  and  passes  through  the  village  of  Lepin, 
VlTering  some  very  fine  views.  There  is  a  singular  character 
of  tranquillity  and  retirement  in  the  spot :  the  scenery  re- 
sembles that  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  Cumberland  lakes; 
but  the  visit  of  a  traveller  is  so  rare  an  occuirencc,  that  in» 
siead  of  a  crowd  of  visitors,  and  a  season  for  visiting,  a  year 
piny  pass  away  without  any  other  stranger  being  seen  than  a 
little  uegociant  making  a  shorter  cut  to  Chamberjr  than  by 
the  great  road  to  Les  Echelles. 

A  ridge  divides  the  village  of  Lcpin  from  that  of  Aiguebel- 
iette \  at  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  on  the  left,  overhanging 
the  take,  is  a  chateau,  in  a  most  romantic  and  beautiful  si- 
tuation ;  the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  des^cends  to 
Aiguebeliette,  and  passes  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  its  barons; 
it  is  of  high  antiquity ;  its  foundation  is  unknown,  and  it  i$ 
therefore  attributed  to  the  Romans :  it  is  recorded  to  have 
|>ecn  repaired  in  the  11th  century.  It  was  burnt  and  de- 
molished by  one  of  the  dauphins  of  Vienne,  in  the  f5th  cen-. 
lury. 

Aiguebeliette  is  a  poor  little  village,  in  a  most  beautiful 
situation ;  it  has  a  miserable  little  inn,  which  cannot  furnisb 
even  decent  wine  and  refreshment  in  a  country  so  abundant 
*r-not  even  fish  from  the  lake  :  these  are  taken  and  sent  to 
distant  markets.  The  government  claims  a  beggarly  tax  upon 
the  right  to  fish  of  about  12<.  a  year;  the  lake  is  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  carp,  trout,  and  other 
fish.  The  lake  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  two  wide;  its 
depth  varies,  but  it  is  generally  about  150  feet  deep.  Around 
the  lake  are  fields  and  meadows,  but  most  of  the  slopes  of 
Ibe  surrounding  mountains  are  wooded.    Oats,  hurley,  pota? 
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toes,  Indian  corn,  and  ilax  are  grown  in  the  spots  cultivated. 
It  is  curious  that  a  tradition  exists  here  that  Hannibal  pas- 
sed ivith  a  part  of  the  Carthagenian  army  by  Aiguebellette; 
and  the  inhabtCants  also  speak  or  a  distinguished  stranger 
^bo  lived  long  in  retirement  in  this  beautirul  solitude,  and 
left  many  proofs  of  his  benevolence,  but  died  without  leav- 
ing a  name. 

On  proceeding  from  Aiguebellette  the  path  skirts  the 
churchyard,  and  enters  a  line  of  meadows  beneath  magnifi- 
cent walnut  trees.  Soon,  however,  it  begins  to  ascend  the 
mountain  side,  and  rises  over  the  intervening  trees,  presen* 
ting  views  of  the  lake,  the  villages  around  it,  and  the  distant 
bills  which  slope  down  and  border  the  Rhone.  The  road 
now  becomes  very  steep,  ascending  in  zigzags,  sometimes 
sunk  in  the  crues  or  the  mountain,  at  others  rounding  the 

I»rojectionS|  and  increasing,  as  the  observer  rises  above  the 
ake,  the  beauty  with  the  extent  of  the  vfew.  At  length,  after 
a  very  fatiguing  ascent  for  an  hour,  the  summit  is  attained, 
and  a  glorious  view  is  presented  over  the  basin  of  Chambery, 
similar  to  that  which  is  seen  from  the  Mont  du  Chat;  but, 
though  not  so  elevated,  it  is,  perhaps,  superior;  the  idea  of 
a  fall  into  the  lake  of  Bourget  does  not,  as  there,  make  the 
traveller  shrink  from  the  parapet.  Instead  of  looking  down 
into  the  lake,  it  is  seen,  at  its  nearest  point,  about  eight  miles 
off,  resting  at  the  base  of  the  steep  Mont  du  Chat ;  and  op- 
posite to  it  are  the  houses  of  Aix. 

Chambery  seems,  from  the  Aiguebellette,  to  be  just  below 
the  observer ;  and,  in  the  road  to  it  from  Les  Echelles,  which 
may  be  seen,  the  cascade  ofCouz  is  distinctly  observed;  it9 
bright  white  line  forming  a  very  small  speck  amidst  the  ex- 
tent and  scale  of  the  surrounding  objects.  The  vaHey,  too,, 
between  the  Dent  de  Nivolet  and  the  Mont  Granier  is  more 
opened,  and  the  richly-wooded  and  cultivated  scene  more 
extended  :  few  such  glorious  views  are  presented  as  that  of- 
fered to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  from  the  mountain  of  Aigue- 
bellette. 

The  descent  from  the  summit  of  the  col  may  be  made  by 
two  routes :  that  on  the  right  seems  to  have  been  the  old  Ro- 
man road,  but  it  is  now  impracticable  for  horses.  There  are 
traces  of  its  having  been  a  well-constructed  road,  in  the  re- 
mains of  high  and  very  thick  dry  walls,  which  supported, 
towards  the  plain,  its  terraces.  Albanis  de  Beaumont  says 
that,  after  half  an  hour*8  descent  by  this  road,  there  are  many- 
stone  coffins  found  at  the  foot  of  the  lateral  rocks,  with  slabs 
which  formerly  covered  them,  upon  which  some  charactertf^ 
are  seen,  though  they  are  too  much  effaced  to  be  read  : 
blocks,  too,  of  cut  stone  are  found,  and  he  conjectures. that 
tljLey  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel>dedicatedto.St.  Michael,  which 
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was  attached  to  an  hospital  thdt  existed  here  in  the  9tli  ceo- 
tury»  and,  probably,  under  some  other  denomia«UoD,  eTcii 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

The  road  at  present  used  from  the  sununit  of  the  Col  d'Ai- 
euebelletle  to  Chamb^ry  '\&  the  best,  though  only  practicabk 
for  pedestrians  or  cattle  :  it  might  easUy  be  rendered  fit  for 
the  passage  or  chars;  but,  as  there  is  little  kitercoorse  across 
it,  there  is  no  sufficient  motive  Tor  its  iroproveinent. 

The  first  village  reached  after  an  hour's  descent  is  Tiroinf, 
ingeniously  conjectured  by  Beaumont  to  be  derived  from  Via 
Minima t  because  it  lay  on  the  shortest  route  from  Lemincooi 
(Chamb^ry)  to  Vienna,  Allobrogum  (Yienne,  on  the  Rhdne). 
In  going  to  or  from  Gbambery  by  this  route,  instead  of  that 
by  Les  Eehetles,  the  pedestrian  will  gain  two  hours ;  the 
whole  distance  from  Pont  deBeaiivoisin  requiring  ahout  eight 
hours. 

From  the  village  oT  Yimine  to  the  hamlet  of  Cognin  is  a 
short  hour's  walk  over  a  bad  road,  but  through  beaatifsi 
scenes:  thence,  in  half  an  honr/kfae  traveller  will  reach  Gham- 
bery. 

ROUTE  I2T.  * 

FONT  DE  BBADTOISIN  TO  TURIH,  BT  LBS   ECHBLLES,  GHAB- 
BBBT,  AND  THB  PASS  OF  THB  HONT  GBHIB. 

Postes  37  3/i,  about  180  English  miles. 

Diligences  go  three  times  a  week. 

Pontde Be.au voisln  (Inn:  la  Poste)  is  the  last  village  in  France: 
it  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Guiers  Yif;  here  crossed  hy  a  bridge, 
at  one  end  of  which  are  stationed  French,  and  at  the  other 
Sardinian,  custom-hbuse  officers,  ready  to  scrutinise  the  pass- 
ports and  the  baggage  of  trayellers  arriving  from  either  side. 

After  passing  for  a  mile  or  two  across  the  plain,  the  road 
begins  to  ascend,  to  a  height  from  which  a  fine  view  is  attain- 
ed over  the  fertile  fields  of  France,  and  then,  bending  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  enters  the  grand  gorge  of  La  ChaiUe. 
The  highway  is  here  formed  either  by  blasting  a  passage 
through  the  solid  rock,  or  by  supporting  it  upon  terraces  of 
solid  masonry. along  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  On  the  opposite 
side  rises  a  bare'  escarpment  of  limestone,  forming  cliffs  se- 
veral hundred  feet  high;  and  in  the  depths  of  the  gorge  below 
rushes  the  white  foaming  river.  The  spot  has  been  descri* 
bed  by  Rousseau  in  a^passage  which  deserves  quotation  :— 

**  Non  loin  d'une  montagne  couple,  qu'on  appelle  le  pas 
des  EchelleSf  au-dessous  du  grand  chemia  taille  dans  le  roc, 
et  a  I'endroit  appel<i  Ghaillcs,  court  et  bouillonne  dans  des 
gouffres  affreux  une  petit^  riviere  qui  paralt  avoir  mk  s  les 
ereuser  des  milliers  de  si^cles ;  on  a  bord^  le  chcuiia  d'oii 

*  Route  124  is  incorporated  willi  this  route. 
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parapet,  pour  pn^venir  ies  malheurs ;  cela  raisalt  que  je  pou- 

yais  regarder  le  fond  et  gagner  des  vertiges  toul  a  men  aise. 

Bien  appuy6  sur  le  parapet,  j'avancais  le  nez  ct  je  restaisia 

des  beures  entieres,  entrevoyant  do  temps  en  temps  cctte 

^ciime  et  cette  ean  bleue,  dont  j'ententiais  Ies  mugissement9 

a  t ravers  Ies  cris  des  corbeaux  et  des  oiseaux  de  proie  qui 

Tolaient  de  roche  en  roche  et  de  broussailles  en  broussailles  y 

a  cent  toises  au-dessous  de  root.    Dans  fes  endroits  o^  la  pente 

t        <itait  assez  unie  et  Ies  broussailles  assez  Claires  pour  laissei' 

passer  des  cailloux,  fen  aliais  cbercher  d'aussi  gros  que  Jcf 

poiivais  Ies  porter ;  je  Ies  rassemblais  sor  le  parapet  en  piles^ 

puis,  Ies  lanQant  Tun  apr^s  I'autre,  je  me  d^lectais  a  Ies  voir 

rouler,  bondir,  et  voler  en  mille't^clats  avant  que  d*atteindre 

le  fond  du  precipice.*' 

SLes  Echelles.  (Inn:  Poste.)   A  village  also  situated 

'  on  the  Guiers,  which  here  descends  from  the  mountains  of 

the  Grande  Chartreuse,  to  which  a  road  leads  from  Lc» 

s         E(;fkclle#. 

I  The  valley  beyond  this  village  is  a  complete  eul-d9'sae  -^ 

a  wall  of  limestone  800  feet  high  stretches  directly  across  it; 
and  from  Ies  Echelles Hhe  eye  in  vain  seeks  at  first  forth? 
means  of  exit.    At  length  a  little  hole,  like  the  entrance  to  a 
\         beehive,  may  be  discerned  in  the  face  of  the  precipices  half- 
1  way  up,  towards  which  the  road  winds.    On  a  nearer  ap- 

proach, this  is  discovered  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  tunnel  of 
large  dimensions,  pierced  directly  through  the  mountain.    It 
is  25  feet  high  and  wide,  and  nearly  1000  long,  excavated  in 
i  the  limestone  rock.    This  noble  work  was  commenced  by 

Napoleon,  and  finished  bv  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  f817.  There 
'.  exist  two  older  roacU ;  toe  most  ancient  of  these»  however,. 

\  by  no  means  deserved  that  name*-it  was  a  mere  path,  of  the 

most  rugged  and  difficult  kind,  partly  conducted  through  a 
cavern  by  means  of  ladders  placed  one  above  the  other.  This 
was  called  the  Chemin  de  la  Grotte,  or  leS  Echelles,  from 
which  the  neighbouring  village  derived  its  name.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  passage  was  increased  a^  time6  by  the  mountain 
torrent,  which,  when  swollen,  took  its  course  through  the 
cavern.  It  was  utterly  impassable  for  beasts,  travellers  were 
sometimes  carried  through  it  seated  upon  an  arm  chair,, 
attached  to  the  backs  of  stout  Savoyard  peasants,  who  per^ 
formed  the  service  of  beasts  of  burden,  as  the  South  Ameri- 
can Indians  do  at  the  present  day,  on  some  of  the  passes  ot 
the  Andes. 

The  approach  to  the  old  road  from  the  side  of  France  Wa» 
fiy  a  deep  fissnire  low  down  in  the  corner  of  the  valley,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Gallery. 

An  improved  road  was  made  in  1670,  by  Duke  Charles 
Emanuel  II ,  of  Savoy,  at  considerable  cost,  by  removing 
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vatt  masses  of  rock»  so  as  to  render  it  passable  Cor  carria^se^. 
Napoleon,  however/  with  his  usual  originality  and  peneira- 
Uou»  slruck  out  a  new  line,  and  boldly  pierced  through  the 
mountain,  forming  a  carriage-way,  along  which  two  diligences 
folly  loaded  may  pass  abreast.  On  issuing  out  of  the  Gallery, 
the  old  road  is  seen  on  the  right.  By  tracing  it  downwards 
about  half  a  mile,  the  traveller  may  approach  the  old  roads, 
on  the  side  of  Savoy,  the  most  ancient  is  now  blocked  up  and 
impassable.  A  pompous  inscription,  written  by  the  Abtx^ 
St.  Rf^al,  commemorating  the  enterprise  of  Charles  Emaniir*! 
in  forming  his  road,  —  which,  though  steep  and  narrow,  and 
very  inconvenient,  was  a  grand  undertaking  for  the  period, 
~may  still  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  rock. 

Our  route  is  now  carried  through  a  rocky  and  narrow  ra- 
vine, which  gradually  expands  into  a  pretty  valley. 

1  l/2St.  Thibault  deCoux. 

Not  far  from  this  a  little  waterrall  descends  from  the  clilT 
on  the  right,  described  by  Rousseau,  in  his  usual  strain  of 
exaggeration,  as  "  La  plus  belle  que  je  vis  de  ma  vie.'* 

Another  contracted  ravine  must  be  passed  to  reach 

1  1/2  Chambery  (Italian  Ciamb^ri).  Inns:  le  Petit  Paris; 
la  Poste. 

Chambery  ,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  is  an  archbishop's  see, 
and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  withtu 
a  circle  of  mountains. 

Several  towers  and  other  fragments  exist  of  the  ancient 
Castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  The  Gothic  chapel  built 
within  its  enclosure  (1415)  survived  the  conflagration  of 
1798 :  it  is  passed  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter  the  tt)wn 
from  Lyons.  That  valuable  relic  the  Santo  Sudario  (holy 
napkin),  now  at  Turin,  was  for  a  long  time  deposited  in  it. 
Francis  I.  of  France  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  from  Lyons 
to  see  it ;  tliere  is  another  of  these  holy  impostures  kept  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  shown  to  the  populace  on  ail  great 
disi^ays  of  the  relics.  The  infallible  popes  should  settle 
wli^ich  is.  genuine  :  in  the  meantime  both  are  worshipped. 

Before  the  French  revolution,  there  were  20  convents  in 
Chambery :  there  are  still  seven,  four  of  which  are  nunnerief:. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  at  present  are  the 
Three  Barracks. 

There  is  a  PubWc  Library  containing  16,000  volumes,  an 
incipient  museum,  and  a  few  pictures,  none  of  them  calcu- 
lated to  afford  the  stranger  much  gratification  :  there  is  also 
a  Theatre. 

The  Royal  College  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Je- 
suits, who  Oil  the  offices  of  teachers  in  the  various  branches 
of  learning  aqd  science. 

St.  R<^al,  author  of  the  "Conjuration  Centre  Yenise,  '*  was 
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t>orn  atChambf^ry,  1639;  and  the  Comte  XavicricMatstre, 
author  of  the  ''Lepreux  de  la  valine  d'Aoste,"  is  also  a 
native.  This  town  also  boasts  among  her  citizens  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Man  uf  Ross  in  General  de  Boigne,  who, 
having  made  an  immense  fortune  iii  the  British  East  Indian 
service,  bestowed  the  greater  portion  of  it.  to  the  amount  of 
3,417,850  fr.,  in  benefiting  his  native  place  Be  founded 
fwo  hospitals,  and  set  on  foot  many  improvements.'  A  new 
street  has  been  named  after  him,  and  a  monument  has  re- 
cently been  erected  to  his  memory.    He  died  1830. 

Chaihbdry  is,  on  the  whole,  a  dull  town,  with  litUe  to 
interest  the  traveller :  it  is  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  manu- 
facture of  silk  gauzes.    From  Chamb^ry  to  Grenoble  7  posts. . 
About  20  minutes*  walk  to  the  south  of  the  town  is  Let 
CharmetteSy  the  residence  of  Rousseau  |)nd  of  his   frietid 
Madame  de  Warrens.    There  is  nothing  in  the  place  at 
present  worth  notice  independently  of  its  connection  with 
J.   Jacques :  the  house  has  the  appearance  of  a  poor  farm- 
house, and  Rousseau^s  room  was  the  oue  over  the  entrance. 
Those  who  have  time  on  their  hs^nds,  and  desire  an  agree- 
able two  hours'  walk,  may  visit  the  rayine  called  Le  Bout 
du  Monde.  The  road  to  it  turns  out  of  that  to  Turin  at  the  end 
of  the  Faubourg  de  Montmeillan,  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
l^eysse  by  the  side  of  the  great  dyke,  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Lcysse,  where  it  crosses  the  stream,  and,  passing  on  the  right 
the  picturesque  castle  of  ChalTardon,  enters  the  gorge  of  the 
Dorifl^t,  which  is  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  high  cliffs,  formini; 
the  base  of  the  Dent  de  Nivolet,  and  has  no  outlet.    Behind 
a  paper  milt,  built  by  one  of  the.Montg61flers,  the  stream 
falls  m  a  pretty  cascade  over  the  wall  of  rock  here  formed  of 
remarkably  regular  and  thin  horizontal  strata,  through  some 
of  which  the  water  forcing  its  way  forms  singular  supple- 
mentary jets  at  a  distance  from  the  main  fall.    A  pleasant 
excursion  of  a  day  or  two  may  be  made  from  this  spot  to  the 
baths  of  Aix,  and  the  Lac  de  Boufget  (Route  120)« 

In  the  course  of  the  neit  stage  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the 
castle  of  BMie,  and  fariher  on,  close  to  the  road,  that  of 
Chigneit,  links  of  a  line  of  forts  extending  through  the 
country,  on  whose  towers  watch-fires  were  lighted  to  alarm 
the  inhabitants,  in  time  of  war,  in  case  of  foreign  inroads. 
For  these  riide  means  in  the  middle  ages,  telegraphs  have 
been  Substituted.  Up  the  valleys,  of  the  Arc  and  ]sere»  the 
chain,  of  old  castles  continues  almost  without  an  interrup- 
tion. The  mountain  seen  on  the  right  is  the  Mont  Grenier, 
57(T0  feet  high.  The  side  facing  Cnamb^ry  is  a  perpendi- 
cular escarpment,  produced  by  an  immense  mass  of  the 
mountain  having  broken  off  in  13i8:  it  overwhelmed  the 
country  at  its  base  with  ruin,  and  buried  sixteen  villages. 

26 
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The  marks  of  this  catastrophe  are  still  yisifole  io  the 
series  of  hillocks,  now  covered  with  vineyards,  called  l^ 
Abymes  de  Myans.  The  Mont  Grenier  stands  in  the  an^lt* 
between  the  valley  of  Chambcry  and  that  of  Gresivandari. 
which  leads  to  Grenoble:  it  is  traversed  by  the  Isere.  ()n 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  down,  stand  ibe 
ruins  of  the  Chateau  Bayard ^  the  cradle  of  the  iUustriou? 
knight,  "sans  peuret  sans  reproche." 

a  Montnieillan.  (Inn  not  good.)  This  little  town 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isere,  at  the  junction  of 
four  roads :  that  of  the  Mont  Cenis.  issuing  out  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mauhenne;  that  from  the  Tarentaise  and  Little  Si- 
Bernard  (Route  122.);  that  from  Grenoble  down  the  fertile 
and  bcautirul  valley  of  Gresivandan ;  and  that  fvoin  Ghani- 
ebry.  The  Castle  of  Montmeillan  was  long  the  bulwark  of 
Savoy  against  France.  Henry  lY.  while  besieging  it  in 
1600,  was  nearly  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  from  >ts  walls, 
which  covered  him  with  dirt  and  made  the  king  cross  him- 
self devoutly ;  upon  which  Sully  remarked,  that  he  was 
happy  to  see  that  bis  Majesty  was  so  good  a  Catholic  It 
was  bravely  and  skilfully  defended  for  thirteen  roonihs 
against  Louis  XIII.  by  Count  Geoffrey  Bens  de  Cavour.  The. 
works  were  finally  demolished  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  took  the 
place  in  1705.  A  few  scanty  fragments  of  wall,  partly  over- 
grown with  briars  and  nettles,  crowning  tbenrock  above  the 
town,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  former  bulwark  orSavoyt 
and  the  key  of  its  Alps. 

A  good  white  wine  is  grown  near  Montmeillan. 

The  bridge  over  the  Isere,  crossed  in  proceeding  toward* 
the  Mont  Cenis,  commands,  in  clear  weather,  a  fine  view  «f 
Mont  Blanc,  which  is  seen  from  no  other  point  in  our  route. 
The  road  then  pursues  a  course  to^j^ards  the  Arc  ;  then,  tak- 
ing that  river  for  its  guide,  enters  the  valley  of  the  Mau- 
rienne,  which  extends  up  to  the  Mont  Cenis. 

1  1/2  Maltaverne.    A  good  inn. 

1  1/2  Aiguebelle.  The  country  hereabouts  is  dreary 
and  unhealthy  from  marshes  which  produce  malaria  and  it's 
consequences,  goiUe  (§  19.)  The  Coitle  above  the  town, 
called  La  Charbonniere,  was  the  birthplace  of  several  counts 
of  Savoy. 

2  3/4  La  Grande  Maison. 

2  St.  Jean  de  Maurlenne.  (Inn:  Hdtel  de  TEurope, 
Clean  and  comfortable.)  The  chief  town  in  the  volley  coa- 
tams  nothing  remarkable. 

v«n'^^^*?®Y®'^^*<>f  St.Juliefn,  grown  on  the  dehHs  and  gra- 
repuie  ''^"8**^  **^^"  ^^  ^^^  Arc,  produce- a  wine  of  some 
.  a  St.  Michel.    Inn  :  Hdtel  de  Londres. 
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•«  1/2  M  odane.    The  la$t  scene  of  Sterne's  "Senlimenial 
Journey*'  is  laid  here. 

The  scenery  of  ihe  valley  now  becomes  interesting,  The 
road  ascends  high  above  the  Arc,  and  the  gorge^in  whose 
depths  it  flows,  serves  ais  a  natural  and  tremendous  fosse  to 
the  rort  Lesseilion,  built  on  the  opposite  height,  'and  com- 
Hianding,  with  .its  many  mouthed  batteries,  rising  tier  above 
tier,  the  passage  (o  Italy.  A  light  bridge,  spanning  the  black 
gorge  ^hich  separates  the  fort  from  the  road,  is  a  striking 
object :  it  is  called  the  Pont  du  Diable. 

2  Verney.  Near  this,  Horace  Walpole  lost  his  lap-dog, 
■which  was  carried  off  by  a  wolf  pouncing  down  upon  it  from 
♦he  forest. 

At  Terrnignon  the  path  from  the  Col  de  Vanolse  ( Route ^ 
l^a.)  joins  our  Toad. 

2  Lanslehourg.  Inn:  H6tel  Royal,  good.  This  village  lies 
al  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Cenis.  After  passing  a  large  barrack, 
the  road  crosses  the  Arc,  and  bidding  adieu  to  that  stream, 
begins  to  ascend  the  mountaia  by  easy  and  well-constructed 
zigzajgs.  £xtra  horses  are  necessary  to  reach  the  summit; 
ami  it  takes  about  3  1/2  hours  for  a  carriage  to  mount  from 
Lanslebourg  to  the  posthouse  of  the  Mont  Cenis.  It  is  possible 
to  walk  up  in  a  shorter  time,  avoiding  the  zigzag  and  foUow- 
iivg  the  old  road,  which  debouches  near  the  20th  Refuge. 

Between  Lanslebourg  and  Susa  there  are  twenty-three 
l^ouses  of  Refuge  planted  at  intervals  by  the  road  side,  occu- 
pied by  cantonuiers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  road 
and  assist  travellers.    Each  house  is  numbered,  beginning 
from  the  Piedmontese  side  of  the  mountain.    Near  No.  22. 
avalanches  sometimes  fiill:  (he  dangerous  spot  may  be  passed 
in  three  or  four  minutes.  No.  20.  is  called  La  Ramasse.  Here 
sledgjes  are  kept;  and  in  winter,  when  deep  snow  covers  the 
inequalities  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  travellers  may 
descend  in  one  of  them  to  J^aqslebourg  in  ten  minutes !  The 
sjedge  is  guided  by  a  peasant,  who  places  himself  ia, front; 
and,  from  the  experience  gained  in  coilectiug  (ramai«er ) 
and  transporting  wood  in  this  manner,  lliey  are  so  skilful, 
that  there  is  little  risk  in  this  extraordinary  mode  of  travelling. 
The  perpendicular  descent  is  600  metres— nearly  2000  feel. 
The  17th  Refuge  is  the  barrier  of  Savoy :  bore  a  toll  of  6 
francs  per  horse  is  levied,  and  goes  to  keep  the  road  in  repair. 
Soon  after  the  point  culminant  of  th^pass  is  reached,  6780 
feet  above  the  sea  level ;  thence  the  road  descends  lo  the  plain 
of  MonI  Cenis;  andapersoivmay  arrive  at  the  posthouse  from 
lanslebourg,  on  foot,,  in  a  hours  and  20  minutes.    The  road 
fviisses  near  the  margin  of  a  considerable  lake,  which  is  gene- 
i^y  frozen  during  six.  months  of  the  year:  it  is  famed  fur 
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its  delicious  trout:  the  fishery  belongs  to  the  muiiks  of  (Ik 
Hospice. 

3.  Posthouse  of  the  Mtmt  Cents  (  Monte  Cenisio  ) ,  i 
tolerable  inn ,  iwbere  travellers  may  regale,  on  ihe  excelleD: 
I  rout  of  tW  lake,  and  sometimes  on  ptarmigan,  for  whict 
they  will,  however,  pay  handsomely.  This  magnificent  road, 
another  monument  of  the  genius  of  the  imperial  road-maker. 
Napoleon,  was  commenced  by  his  orders  in  1803,  and  finisbeii 
In  1910,  at  an  eipense  of  300,000/  The  engineer  was  tbe 
Chevalier  Fabbroni.  It  is  one  of  i he  safest  roads  over  the 
Alps,  and  ihe  most  practicable  in  winter  time. 

About  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Post,  is  the  MospiceyOrigh 
nally  founded  by  Charlemagne,  who  crossed  the  Mont  Cenli 
with  an  army  in  the  9lh  century.  The  existing  edifice,  built 
by  Napoleon,  is  now  occupied,  hair  by  a  corps  of  carbineers, 
who  examine  the  passports  of  alt  travellers  crossing  the 
mountain;  the  other  hair  by  monks  or  the  Benedictine  order, 
who  exercise  gratuitous  hospitality  towards  poor  travellers. 
The  bouse  contains  two  or  three  neat  bed-  rooms  for  guests  or 
the  hi;<her  class. 

At  Grande  Croix,  an  inn  at  the  lower  extremilj  of  (be 
plain,  is  a  group  oriavems  occupied  by  carters  and  muleteers: 
there  the  descent  begins.  The  road,  as  originally  constructed, 
skirled  along  the  sides  or  the  mountain ;  but,  owing  to  its 
fearful  exposure  to  avalanch(;s,  this  portion  of  it  has  beea 
abandoned,  and  a  new  line,  supported  on  a  lofty  causeway, 
and  reached  by  winding  tourniquets,  descends  directly 
through  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  St.  Nicolas,  quite  out  of  (he 
reach  of  avalanches,  except  between  the  Sdand  4th  Refuges, 
where  they  still  sometimes  Tall  in  spring.  A  gallery  cut  in  the 
rock  where  the  old  road  passed,  is  now  abandoned;  it  exbibifs 
a  most  singular  scene  of  confusion,  the  roof  having  partly 
fallen  in. 

The  barrier  of  Piedmont  standi  in  tbe  midst  of  the  little 
plain  of  St.  Nicolas.  On  issuing  from  (his  plain,  a  magnifi- 
cent mountain  on  the  left  is  seen— the  Kochemelon :  on  its 
summit  is  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  des  Huges,  formerly 
visited  by  pilgrims,  but  of  late  abandoned  on  account  of  tbe 
risk  and  difficulty  of  the  ascent.  From  its  top  a  view  maybe 
obtained  of  a  part  of  the  plains  of  Italy.  These  are  not  visible 
from  any  part  of  the  Mont  Cenis  road  above  Molaret.  The 
new  road  no  longer  passes  through  Ferriereand  Novaiise,  but 
proceeds  directly  to 

3  M  o  I  a  r  e  t,  the  first  Piedmontese  village,  near  which  there 
is  a  small  inn.  A  new  gallery  haa  been  cut  in  the  rock  be- 
tween (his  and 

SSusa.  Inn  :  La  Posta,  very  comfoKahle.  This  little 
town  of  2000  inhabitants,  planted  at  (he  point  of  junction  of 
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t  lie  roads  over  ibe  Mont  Gen^vre  (Route  130. )  and  the  Mont 
Ceil  is,  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  ofits  antiquity,  having 
been  founded  by  a  •Roman  colony  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
under  (he  name  of  Segusio.  The  only  thing  worth  notice  is 
Vbe  A.rch  of  Triumph,  of  theCorin^ian  order,  erected  about 
eifthi  years  b.  c,  in  honour  of  Augustus :  it  is  outside  the 
to.inrn,^  in  the  governor's  garden.  The  inftcriptions  upon  It 
commemorate  the  names  of  the  various'  tribes  ruled  over  bj 
Coltius.  the  barbarian  sovereign  of  this  district,  from  whom 
the  neighbouring  Alps  were  named  Gottian.  He  was  a  prinoe 
of  ^reat  bravery ;  and,  having  bid  defiance  to  the  Roman  arms 
in  his  fastnesses,  was  at  length  gained  over  as  an  ally  by 
Augustus. 

Here  was  formerly  a  fort  of  great  strength,  which  command- 
ed both  the  valleys,  called  the  fort  of  Brunette :  it  is  now  de- 
molished. 

Susa  is  situated  on  the  Dora  Riparia  (Duria  Major),  and 
our  road  was  by  the  side  of  it  all  the  way  to  Turin ,  wh^re 
it  joins  thePo.  From  Susa  to  St.  Antonio  2 1/2,  St.  Ambrogiol, 
RivoU  1  3/4,Turin  1  3/i.  {Livrede  PoHe,  1831^. ) 
1  l/2St.  Gior(gio. 
1  St.'  Antonio. 
1  St.  Ambrogio. 

1  Rivoli.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  place  of  the 
same  name  on  the  Adige,near  which  Napoleon  gained  a  great 
victory.    ' 

There  is  an  ugly  palace  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  here. 
1 3  i  Turin.  See  Mrs.  Starke's,  the  Handbook  for  Northern 
Italy,  and  the  Guide  du  Voyayeuren  Ualie,  by  Richard. 

r    y^  ROUTE  128. 

VONT  CENIS  TO  SUSA ,  BY  THE  LITTLE   MONT  GENIS  AND  THE 
COL  DE  CLAIREE. 

-♦  (Ten  or  twelye  Hours.) 

Those  who  would  make  an  excursion  by  the  Little  Mont 
Cenis,  a  singularly  wild  route,  instead  of  quietly  descending 
by  the  high  road  from  the  Mont  Cenis  to  Susa,  may  accomplish 
it  easily  in  twelve  hours. 

The  posthouse  of  the  Mont  Cenis  (Route  127; )  is  left  by  a 
path  which  descends  directly  to  the  lake,  then  skirting  its 
upper  border  and  across  the  meadows,  it  soon  ascends  rapidly 
towards  the  pasturages  which  lead  to  the  chlilets  of  the  Little 
Mont  Cenis,  which  are  distant  from  the  posthouse  two  hours. 
The  mountain  slopes  around  the  plain  of  the  Mont  Cenis  offer 
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some  of  the  richest  pasturages  in  the  Alps;  those  'which  .'C'. 
to  the  Little  MoiU  Ceiiis  are  of  great  extent. 

A  very  little  way  beyond  the  chalets  of  the  Little  Mon 
Cenis,  the  col  is  attained,  and  the  ralley  which  descends  ( 
Bramante  in  the  valley  or  the  Arc,  aitd  which  lies  at  rigfa! 
angles  with  the  path  across  the  col,  is  seen   through  a  grea: 
part  of  its  length.    On  the  opposite  side  of  this  valley  rj>e.* 
the  peak  of  the  Grand  Yal  Ion:  and  a  little  on  the  lelt,  from  a 
deep  turn  in  the  valley  below,  called  the  Combe  d*Anibio. 
rises  one  of  the  finest  peaks  in  the  Alps,  the  Mont  d'Ambio 
on  it,  though  its  accessibility  seems  a  miracle ,  is  the  stalior 
used  in  the  triangulation  and  measure  of  an  arc  of  the  nirrf- 
dian  across  the  great  chain.    The  entire  crest  of  the  Anibin 
is  covered  with  glaciers,  and  every  crue  is  traced  by  a  white 
bed  of  snow  that  rests  within  it.    At  the  lower  eitremitr  of 
the  valley  of  Bramante  the  mountains  of  the  Yanoise  close  the 
view. 

To  ascend  this  valley  it  is  necessary  to  mount  from  the 
col  of  the  Little  MontGenis  directly  up  some  rocks,  and  con- 
tinue for  a  short  time  on  that  side  of  the  mountain ;  the  path 
afterwards  descends  among  vast  rocks  which  strew  this  ste- 
rile-looking valley ;  and,  alter  leaving  on  the  right  the  turn 
in  the  ravine  below,  which  forms  the  Combe  d'Ambin, 
through  which  a  stream  like  a  thread  of  silver  flows,  the  path 
ascends  up  a  rugged  and  broken  course  until  it  reaches  tbe 
chalets  of  Savines.    Here  there  is  a  rich  little  spot  of  mea- 
dow land,  and  a  scanty  herbage  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley. 
On  tbe  left,  a  rugged  path  leads  across  from  the  jiostbouse 
on  IheCenis,  by  some  little  lakes  in  the  mountains  of  Bard, 
to  this  valfey,  above  tbe  chalets  of  Savines  :  it  is  rather  shor- 
ter, but  more  fatiguing.    Wolves  are  so  common  in  the  fo- 
rest of  Bramante,  jower  down  the  valley,  that  the  dogs  kept 
at  the  chAlets  of  Savipes  are  of  great  power,  having  ibeir 
necks  armed  with  spiked  collars.    The  wolves  here  are  pro- 
bably the  successors  of  those  ravenous  rascals  that  gobbled 
up  Walpole's  poor  little  dog  Toby,  as  bis  master  passed  with 
the  poet  Gray  at  tjie  foot  of  the  forest  on  his  way  into  Italy. 
The  herdsman,  who  always  has  his  rifle  ready,  is  prepared, 
when  he  hears  the  alarm  from  his  dogs,  to  go  and  destroy  tbe 
marauder. 

Having  ascended  above  the  meadows  of  Savines,  the  path 
rises  amidst  rocks  and  stones,  and  at  length  reaches  a  \iii\e 
lake  in  an  elevated  plain,  in  which  all  seems  desolate,  soli- 
tary, and  sterile.  The  black  precipices  of  the  mouataio  of 
Bard  on  the  left  hand,  and  those  of  the  Mont  d'Ambin  on 
the  right,  bound  its  sides ;  from  the  Ambin  enormous  gla- 
ciers sweep  down  to  the  lake,  and  small  cataracts,  from  the 
melting  of  the  ice  on  cither  side,  mark  their  courses  by  light 
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lines  of  foam  that  stream  down  the  prerlpices,  an<J  make 
itieir  dark  masses  still  blacker.  Amidst  this  apparent  steri- 
lity  thousands  of  gentianeila,  ranunculus  glacialis,  violets, 
niiiiJ  a  hundred  other  alpine  flowers,  grow  and  bloom  unseen, 
i  n  every  swampy  spot,  and  between  the  stones  with  which 
cbe  plain  and  col  are  covered. 

This  lake  is  filled  by  the  meltings  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
l%f  ont  d'Ambin.  It  is  called  the  Lac  Blanc,  or  Lac  de  Savi- 
lies  :  it  is  about  a  mile  long.  At  its  upper  extremity  is  a 
low  ridge,  certainly  not  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake;  this  is  a  crest  of  the  great  chain,  the  Col  de  Clair^e  : 
across  it  two  paths  lie  :  that  on  the  right,  by  a  wild  and  dif- 
ticult  course,  leads  over  the  Col  de  Touilles  to  Salabertrand 
in  the  Val  d'Exilles. 

The  route  to  Susa  lies  on  the  left ;  by  it  the  descent  from 
the  Col  de  Clairt^e,  is  down  a  steep  and  rocky  hollow,  which 
terminates  at  the  crossing  of  a  bright  stream  near  a  pastu- 
rage. This  spot,  where  wine  may  be  cooled  in  the  stream, 
is  a  delicious  place  of  rest,  and  where  the  refreshment,  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  traveller  to  take  with  him  from  the 
inn  on  the  Mont  Cenis,  will  be  fully  enjoyed.  From  this 
place  of  rest  a  steep  slope  leads  down  to  the  pasturage  seen 
from  the  resting-place.  It  is  a  flat,  surmounting  enormous 
precipices,  which  seem  to  forbid  any  attempt  to  descend 
from  them.  And  there  will  be  little  disposition  immediately 
to  seek  a  path,  for  from  this  spot  one  of  the  most  glorious 
yiews  in  the  Alps  is  presented.  Immediately  below  is  the 
deep  basin  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Clair^e,  which  is  almost 
always  filled  with  vapour  that  seems  to  boil  as  in  a  caldron ; 
when  the  clouds  from  it  rise  high  enough  to  catch  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  they  disperse. 

Beyond  this  valley,  the  mountain  above  Chaumont,  in  the 
Val  d'Exilles,  bounds  the  view;  but,  turning  towards  the  left, 
the  Combe  of  Susa  is  seen  over  the  intervening  moun- 
tains, even  to  its  termihation  in  the  plains  of  PiedmoYit, 
stretching  away  to  the  horizon  far  beyond  the  hill  of  the  Su- 
perga. 

On  the  right,  are  the  precipices  which  must  be  climbed, 
though  they  seem  to  be  utterly  impracticable,  by  those  who 
would  go  from  the  Col  de  Clair^e  to  the  Col  de  Touilles.  * 
So  abrupt  are  the  edges  of  the  precipices  that  divide  the 
lower  valley  from  this  pasturage,  that  descent  seems  hope 
less.  "We  stood,"  says  one  who  has  travelled  much  in  these 
unfrequented  passes  of  the  Alps,  "on  the  brink  of  enormous 
precipices,  their  outlines  at  our  feet  cut  abruptly  against. the 
clouds,  into  which,  through  occasional  openings  made  by  the 
wind,  we  could  see  the  black,  deep,  and  shadowed  valley. 
The  scene  was  most  impressive.    Our  guide  was  puzzled  foi 
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a  short  time  by  the  cluucU  which  obscured  the  point  for 
which  wc  shouUl  make.  At  length  he  led  us  down -the  pre- 
cipice liy  a  most  extraordinary  paib,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
diocover  :  it  was  lilce  winding  steps  which  had  been  radcty 
*Mit  iu  a  crevice  :  it  seemed  like  a  descent  through  achimuey. 
triow  this  rift,  a  steep,  difficult,  stony,  and  most  fatiguing 
^ath  brought  4is  to  some  Piedmootese  chalets. 

"Though  the  caldron  or  clouds  seemed  to  sink  as  we  des* 
rended,  they  sometimes  in  their  changes  enveloped  us ;  and 
we  were  glad  to  bear  the  voice  of  a  boy,  who.  having  beard 
ui,  shouted  to  us  from  the  chAlets,  to  tell  us  what  direction 
we  should  take. 

"A.  still  more  difficult  path  led  us  further  down  to  some 
other  cbAlels,  below  which  there  were  extensive  pasturages 
OH  a  sleep  slope.  Having  crossed  these,  we  entered  a  wood, 
down  through  which  the  most  abrupt  and  fatiguing  part  of 
our  route  lay,  which  would  scarcely  have  heeri  practicable 
but  for  the  entangled  roots.  From  the  wood  we  emerged 
1  pun  a  rocky  slope,  and,  after  a  march  of  eight  or  nine  hours, 
reached  a  few  scattered  stone  huts  at  the  head  of  the  Yai  de 
(^lair^c.  On  looking  back,  we  appeared  to  have  descended 
the  face  of  a  precipice,  down  which  the  numerous  streams  of 
the  Clairee  ran  from  the  summit,  as  if  they  issued  from  the 
sky,  to  the  torrent  by  which  we  rested,  the  white  lines  were 
traceable  through  three  or  four  thousand  feet  of  their  des- 
cent. 

'  *Tbe  pass  of  the  Clairee  is,  on  the  Italian  side,  the  steep- 
est that  I  have  ever  traversed.    This  was  one  of  the  many 
difficult  passes  by  which  the  Vaudois,  in  1687,  under  their 
pastor  and  captain,  Henri  Arnaud,  relumed  to  their  valleys. 
They  had,  after  entering  Savoy,  wandered  by  a. course  rather 
difficult  to  irace,  until  ihey  had  crossed  the  Col  de  Bon- 
bomme,  whence  they  descended  into  the  Tarentaise,  travers- 
ed the  Mont  Iseran  into  the  valtey  of  the  Arc ;  thence  by  the 
Munt  Cenis,  the  Little  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  Col  de  Clair^, 
into  the  valley  of  the  Clairee.    Here  they  encountered  the 
troops  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  prevented  their  en- 
try into  (he  valley  of  Exilles  by  the  Clairee,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  return  and  cross  the  Got  de  Touilles,   from 
%hii'h  the  southern  branch  of  the  Clairee,  called  the  Ciauri, 
flows.    The  account  of  their  sufferings,  before  they  cleared 
these  mountain  passes,  and  so  signally  defeated  their  ene- 
mies at  the  bridge  of  Saibcrtrand,  forms  a  part  of  one  of  (he 
most  interesting  narratives  ever  published  ;  it  was  written  by 
Henry  Arnaud  himself,  their  colonel  and  pastor,  and  tran- 
slated not  lon^  since  by. the  late  Hugh  Dyke  Acland,  from  a 
rare  copy,  under  the  title  of  ''The  Glorious  Recovery  by  the 
Vaudois  of  (heir  Valleys."    An  account  or  these  interesting 
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f»eoplc,  and  of  thU^  their  most  remarkable  advenlure,  ha& 
t»f»eii  lately  given  to  the  world  by  Dr.Wm.  Beattie,  in  his  hiS"> 
tory  or  the  Waldenses,  recently  published  by  Virtue,  and 
>v  tiich  contains  engraved  viQivs  of  tbe  eventful  scenes  through 
^wliich  they  passed. 

''  The  recolleelion-of  their  perilous  adventures/*  says  the 

author  of"  Excursions  in  tho  Alps/'  **  nvas  vividly  recalled 

^whilst  sitting  on  a  spot  which  they  also  hadvisited,  resting 

ourselves  from  a  fatiguing  descent  which  they  had  encoun-. 

tered.aod  in  sight  of  the  savage  mountain  of  Les  Touilles^ 

t>y  which  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  encounter  yet 

r«irther  dangers.    The  few  miserable  huts  near  ms  wcreun-* 

inhabited,  and  neither  afforded  shelter  nor  fbod.    Continuing 

ouQ  route,  we  kept  close  to  the  torrent,  from  which  a  large 

stream  was  separated  for  irrigation.  By  the  side  of  thechaiuiet 

or  this  stream  we  continued  some  way;  then  the  ruad  sanl^ 

lie  low  it;  afterwards  we  ascended  rapidly  by  a  steep  path  cut 

out  at  the  foot  of  precipices,  which  rose  Ip  unbroken  grand-^ 

et.r  directly  over  us. 

**  Along  the  face  of  these  rocks  the  channel  for  the  water- 

^'oiirse  was  rut;  and  though  at  our  greatest  elevation  aboyq 

the  valley  of  Cialrde,  we  were  at  least  a  thousand  feet  higher 

ihsni  the  natural  bed  of  the  torrent,  we  were  still  below  the 

bead  of  tbe  artificial  channelwhence  its  waters  flowed  rapidly 

towards  us.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  the  fact  before  our  eyes; 

and,  as  we  looked  hack  into  the  short,  deep,  narrow  valley 

that  we  had  left,   and  whilst  we  saw  the  Clair^e  foaming 

clown  its  cotirse,  the  aqueduct  seemed  to  ascend  steeply  from 

the  valley.    This  water  is.  led  round  the  brow  of  the  moun-? 

tain  to  irrigate  the  meadows  above  Jaillon.    From  the  high^ 

pst  point  of  our  passage  the  view  up  the  valley  of  the  Doira 

lo  Exilles  was*  very  fine;  and  immediately  after  passing  this 

point,  the  Combe  of  ^usa  opened  to  us  from  between  the  Ro-* 

rhe  Melon  and  the  Col  de  Fen^tre,  to  the  plains  beyolid  Turin. 

We  soon  fell  into  the  high  road  from  the  Mont  Cenis  (route 

127.);  and  about  seven  o'clock  reached  the  Qdtel  de  la  Poste 

atSusa."      ' 

ROUTE  129. 

GRRN0»L^  TO  ftRIAN^OW  BT  BOrRG  D*0YSAW8,   AlH)  THE  COt 

i>R  LAUTARBT.  ((vrenoble  to  Lyon,  13  3/4  p.  —To  Valence, 
1 1  1/2  p.  See  Guide  en  France,  by  Richard. ). 

(Two  days.) 

Grenoble  (GratianopoJis)isthe  chief  city  in  the  department 
of  the  Is^re;  it  is  an  important  place,  beautifully  situated, 
asad  having  a  population  of  291,000.    It  is  celebrated  for  i*a; 
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public  institutions,  and  for  the  great  interest  of  the  objcrf> 
ni  its  neighbourhood.  These  will  be  detailed  in  our  Tutune 
l^andbook  for  France.  It  is  here  only  mentioned  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  an  excursion  across  the  Col  de  Laataret  to  ihe 
msfi  of  the  Mont  Gen^vre. 

There  is  a  good  road  from  Grenoble  by  Vizille  Gap  and 
Entbrun  to  briancon,  and  a  diligence  goes  to  the  latter  town 
ihree  times  a  week  from  Grenoble;  but  it  is  50  miles  further 
and  through  a  road  that  is  generally  uninteresting,  whilst 
Ihat  by  the  Col  de  Lautaret  abounds  with  some  of  the  finest 
scenes  in  the  Alps. 

To  save  this  distance  Napoleon  commenced  the  constrac- 
lion  of  a  new  road  by  this  pass,  and  many  nnagnificent  works 
were  completed  upon  it,  but  since  his  abdication  it  has  been 
abandoned.  The  new  line  was  called  ''  Route  d^Espagne  en 
ItaUer 

On  leaving  Grenoble  for  Vizille,  after  crossing  the  long 
rich  plain  formed  by  the  aHuvium  of  the  two  rivers  the  Isere 
and  the  Drac,  the  road  rises  steeply  to  the  village  of  Brie; 
Ihe  views  of  Grenoble  and  its  neighbourhood  on  looking 
back  are  very  fine.  After  proceeding  aloiig  the  elevated 
ground  for  some  distance  the  road  descends  towards  Yiziile, 
arid  presents  fine  views  of  this  town,  on  the  Romancbe,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Drac,  and  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. 

Vizille,  3  1/2,  leagues  has  about  SOOO  inhabitants.  K  is 
considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  first  French  revolution,  for 
here  the  parliament  of  Danphiny,  first  made  a  declaration  fatal 
to  the  power  of  the  Bourbons. 

Here  was  the  chateau  of  the  celebrated  constable  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Lesdigui^res.  It  had  since  Ihe  revo- 
lution become  the  property  of  M.  V^vi^s  thetbrother  of  the 
minister,  who  had  established  cotton  or  flax  works  here;  but 
it  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  1825,  and  It  yet  remains  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  ashes. 

A  char  may  be  used  as  far  as  Bourg  d'Oysans.    The  high 
Toad  to  Gap  crosses  the  Romancbe.    That  to  the  Col  de  Lao- 
faret  ascends  by  the  right  bank  of  this  river  through  a  nar- 
row, but  beautiful  and  well-wooded  valley,  which  runs  with 
nearly  the  same  wild  character  into  th^e  heart  of  the  moun<r 
tains  for  Q  or  7  leagues.    In  some  places  the  valley  widens 
enough  for  the  establishment  of  a  village  or  a  hamlet.    Of 
^hese  Chichiliane,  Gavet,  land  La  Clavet  are  the  principal. 
Near  Gavet  there  are  some  iron-works.    This  remarkable 
iravine  or  combe,  which  is  also  an  English  or  rather  Celtic 
name  for  a  defile,  bears  the  name  of  the  Combe  de  Gavet  and 
extends  from  the  plain  of  Vizille  to  the  plain  of  the  Bourg 
4JOy8ans,  which  is  a  fertile  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  rooiiii- 
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aiiis.  li  is  within  record  that  a  large  lake  was  formed  in 
.he  eleventh  century  by  the  Tailing  of  (he  neighbouring  niuun^ 
.tains  at  the  entrance  of  the  Combe  de  Gavet;  this  daniniecl, 
ihe  river,  and  the  waters  accumulated  in  the  plain  above» 
1  iici  formed  a  large  lake,  of  which  the  surface  was  three 
cagues  long,  and  one  wide,  and  its  depth  from  60  to  80  feet. 
This  lake  existed  for  about  200  years.  At  length,  in  Sep- 
tember 1^29,  it  burst  its  barrier,  rushed  into  the  Combe  of 
Gavet,  swept  away  in  its  fury  every  thing  that  it  touched; 
rapidly  passed  into  the  Drac,  and  thence  into  the  Iseran,  then 
flowing  over  the  plain  below  the  two  rivers,  submerged  a 
great  part  of  Grenoble. 

Bourg  d'Oysans,  7  i]^  leagues  from  Yizille,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  near  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  plain.  The  vegetation  of  its  valley  is  remarkably  rich; 
the  lofty  mountains  that  surround  it  offer  in  some  places  pre* 
cipitous  faces  that  present  extraordinary  instances  of  tortuous 
strt^tification.  On  approaching  the  Bourg,  the  enormous 
ji^loutdeLens,  wrapt  in  glaciers,  closes  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  divides  the  torrent  which  flows  from  the  dark  gorges  of 
the  Yen^on,  which  descends  from  the  valley  of  St.  Christo- 
pher, from  that  of  the  Romanche,  which  flows  through  the 
Combe  of  Valval. 

The  inn  at  Bourg  d'Oysans  chez  Ratoux  is  the  only  endur- 
able one  on  the  route,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  divide  the 
journey  here,  and  rest,  at  11  leagues  from  Grenoble. 

From  Bourg  d'Oysana,  the  road  is  practicable  throughout 
only  for  mules.  In  many  places  a  good  char-road  remains; 
but  from  point  to  point  the  road  has  been  allowed  to  fall  so 
entirely  to  decay  that  it  is  now  become  impracticable. 

A  little  beyond  the  Bourg;  the  road  twice  crosses  the  Ro- 
manche, and  ascends  by  its  left  bank  very  high  above  the 
Infemets,  as  the  inaccessible  combe  of  Malval  is  called,  and 
at  least  800  feet  over  the  torrent.  The  ancient  road— for 
this  course  was  known  to  the  Romans,  from  Briancon  to  Gre- 
noble—passed -much  higher  behind  Mont  Lens,  where  there 
is  a  village  of  this  name,  4200  feet  above  the  level  or  the  sea. 
In  carrying  the  new  road  along,  above  the  torrent,  where  the 
escarpments  of  the  mountains  are  bare,  smooth,  and  nearly 
perpendicular;  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  cut  away  the 
rock  in  open  day,  to  terrace  the  road,  this  has  been  done;  but 
where  masses  which  could  not  be  removed  projected,  these 
have  been  boldly  cat  through,  and  a  gallery  has  been  made, 
in  one  place,  200  feet  longer  tnan  that  of  Gondo,  hi  the  route 
of  the  Simplon.  (Route  57.)  Three  lateral  openings  were 
found  to  be  necessary  to  light  the  gallery,  from  either  of  these 
a  sight  of  the  foaming  course  of  the  torrent,  800  feet  below, 
is  most  appalling.    At  the  further  end  of  the  gallery^  the  road 
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sweeps  down  to  the  banks  or ihe  river,  and  then  passes  nearlr 
on  its  level  lhrou;zh  another  gallery.  Such  are  the  eiiraor^ 
dinary  works  on  this  route,  now  useless  to  the  world.  Tor  the 
want  of  doing  something  more  to  make  them  available. 

From  the  last  gallery,  the  road  rises  up  through  a  sterile 
valley  filled  wiih  rocks  and  blocks  of  enormous  size  that  have 
fallen  from  the  mountains  above;  in  the  midst  of  ^och  a 
desert  lies  the  hamlet  of 

La  Dauphiney  A  leagues  from  Bourg  d'Oysans  :  here  re- 
freshment may  be  had  at  a  miserable  auberge.  Above  La 
Dauphine  the  same  savage  and  rocky  character  of  the  vallei 
prevails. 

Numerous  streams  are  crossed  which  descend  in  falls  from 
the  glaciers  that  crest  the  precipices,  and  foaming  uver  the 
sleep  talus  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  valley  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  mountains,  cross  the  road  and  add  to  the 
fury  of  the  Komanche.  Not  far  from  la  Dauphine,  on  the 
left,  a  magnificent  cataract  gushes  out  from  the  fop  of  (be 
precipice,  and  falls  in  a  large  volume  into  the  valley  below ; 
this  is  called  he  Saut  de  la  Pucelle,  The  universal  story 
of  a  peasant-girl,  leaping  down  unhurt,  to  escape  the  vio* 
leuce  of  a  chasseur  is  applied  to  this  fall  also. 

So  vast  are  some  of  the  blocks  that  strew  the  valley,  that 
one  among  others  measures  50  paces  in  length,  and  against 
several,  stone  huts  and  chAlets  are  raised  and  sheltered ;  for 
though  there  appear  to  be  little  herbage  here,  what  there  is 
is  rich  enough  to  induce  those  who  have  herds  to  send  them 
here  to  pasturage. 

Still  further  up  the  valley,  on  the  left,  are  the  icad>mines 
of  La  Freux,  belonging  to  M.  Marat  de  rOmbre,  where 
many  workmen  are  employed  to  rise  the  ore  and  smelt  it. 
The  adits  are  seen  high  up  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
mountains;  and  ropes  and  machinery  extend  into  the  valley 
below;  these  mines  are  said  to  be  worked  to  advantage. 
The  conffpletion  of  this  road  to  Grenoble,  would  be  to  the 
proprietors  a  measure  of  great  importance. 

At  the  head  of  this  savage  valley  the  road  rises  to  the 
miserable  village  of  La  Grave  where  there  is  a  wretched 
inn.  The  author  was  once  detained  there  in  a  storm,  and 
the  filth  misery  of  such  a  gUe  cannot  be  imagined  and.  It  is 
rare  to  find  bread  there.  £ggs,  however,  may  be  had,  and 
good  wine. 

The  situation  of  La  Grave  is  very  fine,  directly  opposite 
to  the  vast  glaciers  of  the  Mont  de  L«ns.  During  the  winter 
the  cold  precludes  the  burying  of  the  dead,  the  ground  Is  too 
hard  :  the  bodies  are,  therefore,  suspended  in  the  granges 
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^nlil.  the  relurRiiig  spring;  so  wretchedly  are  ihcy  off  for 
fuel  that  dried  cowdung  is  chiefly  used. 

On  leaving  La  Grave,  the  psith  descends  to  pass  some 
r6cks;  then  rising,  it  leads  abnjptly  to  a  tiirn  in  the  valley 
thai  overlooks  a  very  fine  fall  of  the  Rornanchc,  all  its  waters 
being  ppured  into  a  deep  al)ys<^;  to /lank  this  ab)ss  the.  road 
makes  a  tilHe  detour,  rises  above  the  liead  of  the  fall,  and 
soon  after  (hi;  travcH^r  reaches 

Villard  d'Arene,  a  village  as  wretched  and  as  filthy  as 
l^a  Grave.  Here  the  mountain  of  the  Laiitaret  comrnences, 
or  rather  the  mountain  ridge  or  barrier  that  divides  .the 
valley  of  the  Roinanche  from  that  of  Moneslicr  or  the  Gui- 
sanne.  This  pass  rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  6OOO  feet 
above  the  level  ojf  ihe  sea;  the  col  is  covered  with  ihc  most 
beautiful  pasturage,  and  is  one .  of  tlie  richest  spots  in  the 
Dauphiny  Alps  for  the  harvest  of  the  botanist. 

On  the  summit,  two  leagues  from  Villard  d'Arene,  there 
is  a  Maison  Hospitalier,  one  of  those  fomided  by  Hum- 
bert II.  ill  the  eleventh  century;  this  is  kei^t  by  a  peasant 
appointed  to  the  duty ;  but  travellers  are  cautioned  not  to 
trust  to  getting  fed  there,  though  wine  always^  and  bread 
and  curds  may  sometimes  by  found  on  the  Laularet. 

The  scene  from  tbie  col  is  most  sublime  :  immediately 
jibove  it  on  the  right  is  the  Mount  d'Arcines,  scathed,  and 
pinnacled  with  rocks,  and  clothed  with  enormous  glaciers, 
ending  on  side  of  the  Eomanche,  in  the  glacier  ofTabuchet, 
"Whence  t^is  river  has  its  source;  on  the  other  side,  the  river 
(iuisanne  is  seen  tumbling  down  the  Mont  d'Arcine,  from 
i      its  glaciers,  to  flow  through  tlie  valley  of  Moneslier. 

From  the  Col  de  Lautaret  a  st^ep  road  descends  into  the 
sterile  and  miserable  valley  of  the  Guisanne  to  the  Grst 
bainlet  La  Madelaine,  thenCe  to  La  Lozet,  where  there  is  a 
more  tolerable  inn  than  any  since  Bourg  d'Oysans;  still 
>owcr  is  the  village  of  Cassci  at  the  base  of  the  placier  of 
Lasciale;  and  at  Ihc  end  of  three  hours,  or  toiir  leagues,  from 
Ihe  Col  de  Lautaret,  arc  the 

Baths  of  Moiiesthr,  fourteen  leagues  from  Bourg  d'Oy- 
sans: here  there  is  aii  inn,  to  which  the  fifth  and  privations 
of  those  passed  en  rovite  reconciles  the  traveller,  and  almost 
persuades  him  that  it  is  tolerable. 

The  mineral  waters  here  are  both  drank  and  employed 
in  baths,  and  are  so  abundant  that  they  are  employed  to 
lurtia  mill.  Below  Monestierihc  valley  exhibits  cultivation'; 
barley  is  grown,  and  the  meadows  by  irrigations  arc  very 
productive;  and  after  the  naked  and  sterile  route  from  La 
Dauphin  to  Monestier  the  appearance  of  trees  is  bailed  as 
giving  tbe  highest  charm  to  the  scenery. 
.    the  vholc  course  of  thj  Guisanne  can  be  seen  to  ISrian;*  >n, 
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where  the  forts  of  this  frontier  town  are  seen,  piled  abo«i 
each  other;  beyond  is  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  ovpr 
which  is  seen  the  peak  of  the  Monie  Vise — this  is  a  mag- 
nificent scene. 

There  are  several  villages  in  the  Yal  Monestier  below  the 
baths;  the  principal  are  La  Salle,  Chantemerle,  so  nanieif 
from  the  number  of  blackbirds  that  frequent  it;  and  St.  Cbar- 
frey.  The  approach  to  Briancon  is  strikingly  fine,  its  walls 
and  fort  rising  as  they  do  to  the  highest  VInfemet,  which  is 
placed  on  a  peak,  nearly  10,000  feet  above  ine  level  of  the 
sea:  the  broad  rich  valley  of  the  Durance  below  the  ton n, 
and  the  mountain  boundaries  to  the  valley  make  this  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  towns  and  scenes  in  the  Alps. 

Briancon,  i  1/2.  Inhabitants  3000.  This  town  has  gate5, 
walls,  and  regular  defences,  and  every  strong  position  is 
occupied  with  a  fort  or  battery:  it  guards  the  frontier  of 
France  by  the  pass  of  the  Mont  Gen^vre  and  the  valley  u( 
the  Durance. 

It  is  a  city  of  high  antiquity.  Pliny  attributed  its  fouiH 
dation  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  chased  from  the  borders  of 
thelakeof  Gomo;  others  have  given  its  foundation  to  Belio^ 
vesus  or Briennus.  Ammianus Marcellinus  calls  it  Yirgaolia 
Castellum ;  it  held  a  Roman  garrison.  St.  Ambrose  was  here 
on  his  way  to  Vienne  in  Dauphiny  when  be  heard  of  thf 
death  of  the  emperor  Yalens,  whom  he  was  going  to  baptize. 

So  strong  was  the  position  of  Brian^on ,  or  so  small  ibe 
community,  that  the  barbarians  who  dismembered  the  Roman 
empire  appear  to  have  respected  or  despised  it ;  for  no  mention 
is  made  of  their  desolating  presence  in  this  little  city.  This 
was  probably  due  to  the  strength  of  its  position.  After  the 
Roman  power  had  ceased,  Brian^n  became  a  republic,  until 
it  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  the  Dauphins.  It  was  in 
part  burnt  in  the  wars  of  Calvinism,  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  t69i,  and 
again  in  1693,  its  archives  were  consumed,  and  with  them  tbe 
records  of  the  civil  and  military  history  of  theCottian  Alps. 

Numerous  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  and  medals,  have 
been  found  here,  which  give  to  Briangoa  a  high  antiquity. 

This  little  city  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  France,  having 
less  than  3000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  steep; 
but  many  of  the  houses  are  well  built.  It  boasts  of  a  Grand 
Place,  and  its  old  church  is  worth  a  visit. 

The  city  itself  is  strong  from  its  position  and  moral  de- 
fences; but  the  seven  forts  which  guard  it  render  it  almost 
impregnable.  Between  the  city  and  some  of  these  forts  there 
is  a  bridge  over  the  deep  bed  of  the  Durance,  which  Toams 
beneath  vast  precipices:  the  bridge  is  of  bold  construction, 
a  single  arch  of  130  English  feet  span  and  180  feet  above  tbe 


torrent :  il  was  buill  in  1730,  under  the  direction  or  the 
lM[«lr^hal  d'Asfeld. 

ROUTE  180. 

BKIANCON  TO  SUSA.  BY  THE  PASS  OF  THB  MONT  GBNfeYRB. 

Oh  leaying  Briancon  for  the  Mont  Gen6vre»  the  valley  of 
the  -Durance  is  ascended  by  a  narrow  gorge  for.  more  than  a 
league,  Jiul  to  La  Vachette,  a  little  hamtet  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mont  Gen^vre;  here,  on  the  left,  in  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  Yaliey  or  the  Guisanne,  opens  the  Val  de  Neuvache,  a 
large  and  productive  valley.  It  is  also  called  the  YaldesPres 
from  its  rich  meadoWs;  its  mountains  are  clothed  with 
forests;  through  it  the  river  Clrir^e  fioinrs  for  10  leagues,  and 
then  loses  its  name  in  b  less  important  torrent—-  Uie  Du- 
rance, which  has  scarcely  run  two  leagues  fVom  its  source 
in  the  Mont  Gen^vre.  At  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Genivre  is  a 
fountain  which  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and 
served  to  commemorate  the  construction  of  the  new  route; 
this  was  removed  by  the  Bourbons,  lest  some  thirsty  way- 
farer should  bless  his  memory. 

The  ascent  commences  through  a  ^ine  forest  and  by  a 
series  of  admirably  constructed  zi^ags  leads  the  traveller  up 
to  the  col,  and  presents  at  every  turn  a  variety  in  the  viewl 
of  Briancon,  and  its  forts,  the  valleys  of  the  Durance  and  • 
Neuvache,  and  the  surrounding  mountains;  these  so  tntacfi 
relieve  the  tedium  of  ascent  that  the  summit  is  attained  be- 
fore the  traveller  has  an  idea  that  he  has  accomplished  a 
distance  of  nearlv  two  leagues. 

The  plain  of  the  Moot  Gen^vre  is  remarkable  for  the  cul* 
ture  of  barley  on  its  summit,  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  there  are  fine  pasturages  on  the  slopes  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  On  the  plain  there  is  a  village^ 
called  the 

Bmirg  Mont  GenSvre,  three  leagues  from  Briancon,  which 
is  inhabited  all  the  year:  here  is  the  eqstom-house,  a  trou- 
blesome place  to  those  who  enter  to  delie  France. 

On  the  plain,  and  almost  firom  a  common  source,  two 
rivers  rise— the  Durance,  which  flows  through  France,  into 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Doira-Susana,  which  flows  into 
the  Po  and  the  Adriatic. 

On  the  summit  of  the  plain  an  obelisk  was  erected,  to 
commemorate  the  construction  in  1807  of  this  fine  road  over 
the  Alps;  it  is  60  feet  high ,  and  had  on  its  pedestal  inscrip- 
tions to  record  the  event :  these  the  Bourbons  removed.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  wicked  and  the  weak  who  ordered  the 
<)estruction  of  such  memorials  as  these,  and  the  record  on  the 
fountain  at  the  fool  of  the  Mont  Genevre,  can  have  thought 
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that  with  their  removal  the  tam€  of  Napoleon  would  be 
forgotten?  Some  retribution  has  already  fallen  upon  such  foUj 
and  injustice. 

On  leaving  the  col  of  the  Mont  Genevre,  the  course  of  (ht 
river  is  followed  for  two  leagues  d<iwn  a  series  of  tourniquets, 
made  in  the  loose  soil  on  the  side  of  Mont  Chaberton,  alosf 
which  the  road  is  carried,  untM  it  reaches  tbe  bed  ofthr 
tiver,  and  crosses  it  about  two  miles  from  Cesanne ;  the  road 
then  continues  to  this  vHlage,  Where  the  slreiam  from  thf 
Mont  Gen^vre  falls  into  a  larger  branch  which  descends  from 
the  loHy  mountains  that  bound  the  Protestant  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont. 

Below  Cesanne,  the  course  lies  doWn  a  principal  yallej  to 

OtUx,  three  leagues,  a  targe  Tillage  at  flie  entrance  to  (be 
valley  of  Bardonneche,  whence  there  is  a  pass  by  the  OA  de 
de  la  Rue,  to  Modane,  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Arc.  From  Ouli. 
4t  is  about  two  leagues  to  Salabertrand,  a  place  memorable 
for  the  battle  fougfat  and  won  by  the  Vaudois,  under  Henri 
Arnaud,  on  their  return  to  their  valleys  after  expatriation, 
in  1689,  when  they  were  opposed  by  2500  regular  entrenched 
troops,  three  times  their  numbers,  and  commanded  by  the 
Mftrquess  de  Larrey,  who  was  wounded  in  the  action :  every 
spot  around  has  interest  in  connection  with  that  event:  es- 
pecially the  mouiftains  in  proximity,  that  by  which  they  hid 
descended  on  the  night  of  the  battle;  and  that  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  which  they  crossed,  by  the  Col  de  Sou. 
to  go  into  their  valleys  after  their  victory. 

Beyond  Salabertrand  tbe  valley  narrows  considerably,  and 
forms,  a  good  league  below,  near  the  fort  of  Exilles,  a  deep 
defile:  in  the  midst  or  this  the  foH  is  placed,  which  perfecth 
commands  the  valley;  here  the  river  is  crossed,  and  the  roaii 
thence  continues  on  its  right  bank,  beneath  the  heights  of 
Chaumont,  — a  spot  rendered  memorable  by  the  fate  or  the 
Comte  de  Belleisle,  who  fell  here  on  the  9th  of  July,  1717 : 
his  desperate  valour,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  promise 
of  a  Bdton  de  Mareschal  or  France,  if  he  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  pass,  was  checked,  after  he  iiad  received  many  severe 
wounds,  by  a  toup  d^  grace  ftrom  a  grenadier  of  tbe  regiment 
ofMonserrat.  I 

The.  valley,  in  and  below  the  defile,  is  richly  wooded,  and 
preserves  nearly  the  same  character  for  three  leagues  from 
Salabertrand  to  Susa,  (Route  i27.}»  82  miles  nrom  Gesaooe. 
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!  ROUTE  13i. 

CESANKB  TO  PIGNBROL,   BY  THE  COL  DE  SESTHIEBBS. 

"From  Cesanne,  Ihe  road  made  by  order  of  Napoleon  lo 

descend  into  Ilaly,  is  more  direct  ihan  that  by  Turin;  but  the 

miserable  policy  of  the  Sardinian  government  bas  allowed 

'  ttiis  road  beyond  Cesanne  to  fall  into  decay,  and  thus  almost 

compelled  travellers  to  pass  by  Susa  and  Turin. 

The  route  by  the  Sestrieres  from  Cesanne,  crosses  the 

Boire,  and  the  ascent  to  the  col  immediately  conimences, 

by  a  series  of  zigzags  like  that  of  the  descent  from  the  Mont 

r  Geileyre,  each  can  be  seen  from  the  other  across  the  valley 

of  the  Doire,  a  lengthened  snake-like  course.  The  road  from 

Cesanne  soon  reaches  the  hamlet  of  Champlas ;  still  the  roaci 

continues  to  ascend  over  fine  pasturages,  tilt  it  reach  the  Col 

^e  Sestrieres  and  its  chdiets:  the  plain  of  the  col  is  nearly 

^   t<wo  miles  long.    On  the  side  towards  the  Yal  Pragelas  the 

view  is  wild  and  fine,  of  the  valley  and  the  Mont  Albergian. 

A  bo  ye  tbe  fort  of  Fenestrelles,  the  road  leads  down  by 

tourniquets  to  the  banks  of  the  Clusone,  and  to  the  first 

^    village.  Seslrieres,  four  leagues  from  Cesanne,  and  thence 

to  Traverse:  the  broad  bed  of  the  river  beneath  the  dark 

pine  forests  opposite  to  Pragelas,  gives  rather  an  appearance 

of  sterility  to  the  valiey. 

Fenestrelles,  four  leagues,  a  village  of  800  inhabitants, 
with  a  tolerable  inn.  The  fort  of  Fenestrelles  is  a  place  of 
great  strength,  which  guards  the  approach  to  Piedmont  by 
this  valley;  it  rises,  from  the  defile  formed  by  the  base  of 
Ihe  Mont  d'Albergian,  and  the  mountain  which  commands 
the  left  bank  of  the  torrent;  up  the  latter  an  immense  line  of 
connected  fortifications  rises,  and  a  gallery  leads  up  through 
these  defences  from  terrace  to  terrace  by  3600  steps  to  reach 
the  highest  battery.  On  tbe  summit  is  a  basin  covered  with 
verdure,  called  the  Pr^  de  Catinat,  from  that  celebrated  ge- 
neral having  encamped  there.  Not  far  from  the  summit  is 
the  Col  de  la  Fen^tre,  which  looks  out  upon  the  combe  of 
Susa  and  the  valley  of  the  Doire :  there  are  remains  of  old 
forts  on  the  basa  of  the  Albergian.  but  they  are  neglected  as 
unnecessary.  The  village  of  Fenestrelles  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  defile  below.  The  fort  of  Fenestrelles  is  used  as  a  state 
prison. 

From  Fenestrelles  to  Pignerol  there  are  eight  leagues, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Clusone  : 
there  is  little  interest  in  the  valley,  or  variety  in  tbe  scenery: 
it  is  generally  narrow,  but  where  there  is  cultivation,  corn 
and  wine  abound.    The  mulberry,  for  silk-worms,  flourish- 
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M  In  the  valley,  and  fruit  and  forest  trees  luxuriate,  as  diej 
are  almost  always  found  to  do  on  the  side  of  Piedmont, 
formerly,  this  valley  yas  filled  with  a  Protestant  commo- 
nity,  but  their  living  in  It  is  now  prokibited ;  the  Yaudois 
churches  are  not  permitted  out  of  the  valleys  of  Rora,  U 
Tour,  St.  Martin,  and  Angrona.  The  ralley  of  L^  Toaris 
Known  also  as  the  valley  of  Lucerne,  and  tlie  Y al  P^ce. 

Below  Fenestrelles,  the  route  passes  throagh  nameroH 
villages  and  hamlets— Montole,  Rouse,  YiUaret,  and  Chapellc 
'before  reaching  Perouse,  the  principal  town  in  the  valle;; 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  valley  of  Perouse.  It  is  si- 
tuated directly  opposite  to  the  valley  of  St.  Ufartin,  or  the 
Germanasca,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 

Protestant  Yallets.  A  good  road  leads  op  by  the  tor- 
rent of  the  Germanasca  to  Pomaret  and  Perrier,  througli 
scenes  of  great  richness  and  beauty.  Above  Perrier  two 
branches  meet;  that  to.  the  S.  W.  leads  to  Rodoretto  and 
Pralis;  that  on  the  N.  W.  has^  above  a  defile  on  its.  opposite 
side;  amidst  fruit-trees,  com,  and  past^rages^  the  commune 
pf  ManeUle.  A  little  beyond,  the  road  enters  a  deep  ravine 
of  the  Germanasca,  which  is  singularly  wild  and  beautiful; 
a(  its  upper  extremity  it  opens  into  the  valley  below  theCotn- 
mune  of  JIforceJ,  nearly  opposite  to  the  vauley  which  leads 
across  the  Gol  de  ia  Fontaine  to  Pralis. 

Continuing  up  the  valley  of  the  Germs^nasca,  the  house  of 
M.  Tron,  the  Syndic  of  Marcel,  is  passed;  a  singularly  hand- 
some structure  in  such  a  situation.    He  is  a  man  remarkable 
for  his  hospitality ;  but  this  virtue  does  not  exfjend  to  bis 
wife  end  family,  and  the  stranger  who  expects  ^  receive  it 
will  fare  ill  in  his  absence.    About  a  league  above  this  spot 
is  the  hamlet  of  Balsille ;  and  immediately  over,  the  celebn-. 
^d  Castella,  a  terrace  on  the  side  of  a  peaked  mouutain, 
where  the  Vaudois  entrenched  themselves  under  Henri  Ar-. 
naud.    Here  the  little  handful  of  brave  men,  only  between 
600  and  700,  struggled  for  their  fatheriand,  and  fought,  for 
^lu-ee  days,  the  united  armies  of  France  and  Sardinia,  amooot- 
iii'g  to  aa^OOQ  men,  when  the  latter,  found  it  necessary  to. 
bring  up  artillery,  which  was  accomplished  with  excessive 
difficulty,  the  heroic  Yaudois,  foreseeing  that  against  tbe 
cannon  they  could  not  hold  their  posilion,  retreated  during 
the  ni^ht  without  losing  a  man :  and  the  following  day  their 
sovereign,  of  Sardinia,  haying  quarrelled  with  his  allies, 
agreed  to  restore,  them  to  their  valleys  and  their  hearths.    No^ 
history  exists,  so  replete  with  wonderful  adventures  9S  tkat 
of  the  simple  peasants  of  these  valleys,  who  fought  and  suffer- 
ed, and  reconquered,  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

Above  the  Balsille,  one  of  the  grandest  assemblages  of 
fiiaterials  for  alpine  scenery  is  ^o  be  found,  iq  cataracts,  fa-t 
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^%L#ii«s,  and  mouDtains :  frdm  the  head  of  the  valley  there  is  a 

^xass  by  the  Col  de  Pis^  to  Pragelas  in  the  valley  of  Clusonc. 

'^X'tie  author  has  crossed  from  Pragelas  to  Perouse  in  one  day^ 

£tnd  he  knoi^s  no  finer  traverse  in  the  Alps. 

From  Perouse  to  the^  Balsille,,  and  return  to  Perouse,  may 

%be  accomplished  easily  in  a  day.. 

On  thfe  route  from  Perouse  to  Pignerol,  ^rne  fine  qunr- 
v^es  are  passed,  where  stone  is  raised  Tor  the  public  works. 
*yt  Turin;  nearly  opposite  to  these  is  seen  another  of  the  Pr^- 
testanl  churches,  St,  Germano,  and  the  little  valley  which 
1  eads  to  Pvamols  still  further  down  is  the  church  of  Pra-* 
"tf-uslin,  nearly  opposite  to  where  the  valley  widens,  and  the 
I'oad  enters  upon  the  plains,  through  the  hamlets  of  Port  and 
^badia,.  to  Pignecol. 

ROUTE  132; 

PlfiNEROL  TO  EMBRCN    BT  THE  VALLEYS  OF  THE  YACDOIS^, 
AND  THB   C0L  DE  LA  CBOIX. 

From  Pignerol  to  La  Tour  a  diligence  travels  daily;  the 
distance  is  not  more  than  10  English  miles  :  the  route  lies, 
through  St.  Secondo  to  Bischerasco,  5  miles,  and  a  miles  far- 
ther to  the  first  Protestant  community  at 

St.  Giovanni,  Here  a  new  church  was  biiilt  whilst  Pied- 
mont was  under  the  government  of  Napoleon.  Upon  the 
restoration  of  the  bouse  of  Sardinia,  the  Catholics,  whose 
church  is  on  the  other  side  of  a  little  stream,complained  that 
the  voices  of  the  Protestants  in  singing  disturbed  their  devo- 
tions, and  an  order  was  given  to  shut  out  the  abomination 
by  a  large  barricade  of  wood^  which  the  Vaudois  were  com- 
pelled to  erect  before  the  door  of  their  church.  This  has 
now,  however,  dropped  away  bit  by  bit,  and  little  remains 
of  this  evidence  of  intolerance.  The  church  is  of  a  singular 
form— a  horse-shoe^but  it  is  not  favourable  to  the  preacher 
or  bis  congregation. 

A  short  league  beyond  St.  Giovanni,  through  a  fertile 
country  lies  Ln  Tour,  the  principal  town  of  the  Protestant 
communities;  their  church,  St.  Marguerite,  is  situated,  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  near  the  rock  of  Castelluzzo,  celebrated 
in  their  history. 

There  are  excellent  inns  at  La  Tour  :  the  Canon  d'Or, 
kept  by  Bartolemo  Revel,  is  on  the  St.  Giovanni  side  of  the 
torrent,  which  flows  from  the  Val  Angrona.  The  town  of  La 
Tour  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  . 

At  La  Tour  a  hospital  has  been  established  lor  the  sick 
and  poor  among  the  Protestants,  by  funds  raised  chiefly  in 
Uolland,  Russia,  and.  England;  more  recently,  ia  college. has 
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been  estahlished  there  for  the  edoralion  of  Youne  meR  f„ 

ihe  ministry  of  the  Vai.dois  chonhes.  and  ibey  haw  U, 

'*!?  •,"  ^^^JT^  T'>'»  '"''""Hon  was  opened  in  tbe  tsr 
«37  t  IS  chieny  endowed  by  fond*  raised  in  tbTafo, 
countries,  but  qwing  in  a  great  measqre  to  the  liberrtit*  fc 
e.ertiom,  and  the  zeal  for  (he  cause  of  the  VaiidoU   "f  Lk^ 

^nrf  .h'i"'''n**'P*"*'S  'S""".".'  fo"-  Ihe  interest  be  bas  trt« 
voir.  *""  ■"'  "'"""8"  '"'^*  «<•"««  M  theil^"*- 

Thei-e  is  no  part  of  the  Alps  that,  for  richness  and  bmmv 
n  the  lower  valleys,  and  for  wild  aid  magniflSnl^nm  ^ 
the  defiles  and  mountains,  surpasses  the  #ai  eys  ofX^o- 
dois.  Easy  of  access,  by  good  roads  from  Turin.  UjZ 
their  principal  town,  is  reache<l  in  six  hours  from  that  eT 
[ji'."V*'*"l"*"'*  f"  dil'^eoces  frpm  Turin  to  P^„ero  il 
da  ly  from  Pignerol  to  U  Tour,  over  fine  roads,  and  tK 
a  country  luxuriant  in  vegetation.    There  are  good  in^.i 

Wlii^nrM?  V'""*  ^'»'^.  <•"•""»  f"'  e,cur,ions1Zirc" 
vility  of  all  classes  to  strangers,  especiallv  EniHisb  bu^tu. 
be  a  recommendation  to  ramblers  in  IbeiV  couhirj'  W  be 
Yaudois  generally,  but  especially  of  the  monntai^rs  fttot 
been  iustly  said.ihat  "they  are  far  superior  in  moVTiiii^ti^ 
to  the  Roman  Calholie  inhabitants:  they  are  from  ancimSbft 
honest,  civil  and  quiet;  and  from  their  siluHtion  and  ra ," 
simple  and  laborious."  "ecessin 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions  from  La  Tour  is  into 
he  vallej  ot  Angrona.  whicS  is  surrounded  by  lofty  ™un- 
tains  and  pasturages.    It  is  richly  wooded  down  to'thHw 
defiles  of  lis  torrent,  and  presents  every  variety  of  soene^T 
but  some  of  IIS  wild  scenes  are  associated  with  the  r  iKr^: 
as  the  Barricade,  ofPra  del  Tor,  which  defended  brTn 
gave  security  to  their  families  who  sought  refuge  Vithin  this 
grand  and  most  picturesque  defile.    Al5.ve  it  "S  the  i^'^^* 
of  these  mountains,  concealed  from  the  world  for  maDv  mm 
he  rBarbes  or  teachers,  held  their  institution  forinstrS" 
and  fitted  their  pupils  for  the  ministry.  Every  foot  of  mS 
in  this  valley  IS  sacred  in  the  history  of  thfs  extraord?D,r 
people.    In  the  Pra  del  Tor  there  has  lately  been  erS  a 
Ca  hohc  church,  but  the  heart  of  the  vaHeys  is  not  ihehart 
or  the  people.  ^  ucan 

»h  J^  M? ^^"'*H^".  "™^y  ^^  ^«"«**  *»y  following  the  high  road  ro 
»he  village  of  Angrona,  which  offers  from  many  beaSiful 
points  of  view  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  The  return  ^y  bo 
made  through  the.  deflles,  or  on  the  steep  slopes  that  hound 

;t:irhUwth&^^^      '''  ^'^  AnVon,,  Wilis;! 
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Trom  La  Toor^  up  the  valiey  of  the  Felice,  the  road  passes 
>y  the  hamlet  of  Si.  Marguerite,  where  is  situated  the  Pro- 
testant church  of  La  Toiir.  Beyond  ibis  hamlet,  the  ascent 
of  the  valley  is  rich  and  picturesque.  About  an  hour  and  a 
tiair  rrom  La  Tour,  the  village  of  Villar  is  passed,  and  thence 
to  Bohbio  is  scarcely  another  hour. 

From  Bobbio  a  pass  up  the  mouniainsleads  by  Serra  le  Cruel, 
and  the  Col  Julien  to 

Pralis,  From  La  Tour  thi^  is  a  day's  journey,  but  there  are 
few  eicursions  that  offer  more  striking  scenes,  especially  from 
the  Col  Julien.  Near  the  summit— '^  Alps  o*er  alps,"  are  seen 
piled  in  the  most  sublime  confusion ,  and,  surmounting  all, 
tlie  Monte  Yiso.  So  near  does  the  lattw appear,  that  the  path 
to  the  Col  de  Yiso,  on  the  side  of  France,  can  be  distinctly 
traced.  The  descent  towards  Pralis  is  very  long  and  fatiguing. 
¥'roni  Pralis  the  author  went  in  one  day's  march  across  the 
Col  de  la  Fontaine  to  the  Balsille ,  and  through  the  valley  of 
St.  Martin  to  Perouse. 

On  leaving  Bobbio,  a  long  wall  is  seen ,  an  embankment , 
made  to  ^uard  the  village  from  the  inundations  of  the  Pelice; 
it  was  built  by  a  grant  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  during  whose 
protectorate  one  of  these  fearful  calamities  had  nearly 
destroyed  Bobbio.  A  little  beyond,  the  river  is  crossed ,  and 
the  mountain  ascdnt  begins;  soon,  on  bending  to  the  left,  the 
scenery  becomes  wild  and  savage.  The  last  view  down  the 
Talley  towards  BobKo  is  very  fine. 

After  a  long  course  amidst  strangely  situated  hamlets, 
where  rocks  and  trees  of  the  wildest  character  make  up  a 
rapid  succession  of  picturesque  scenes ,  the  path  reaches  a 
dreary  mass  of  rocks,  over  which  is  poured  the  torrent  of  the 
Pelice,  and  further  progress  seems  forbidden.  Up,  amidst 
these  rocks,  however,  a  path  is  found ,  which  enters  a  deep 
ravine,  Within  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  fort  of  Mirabouc , 
l)uilt  against  the  steep  escarpments  of  the  mountain.  The 
ravine  is  utterly  impassable  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  fort ; 
nor  is  there,  a  path  on  the  side  where  the  ruins  of  the  fort 
stand,  that  does  not  pass  through  the  line  of  its  former 
gates.  The  fort  was  demolished  after  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution,  in  1796. 

Above  the  fort  Mirabouc,  a  path  through  a  narrow  and 
sterile  valley  enters  upon  the  meadows  and  pasturages  of  the 
Bergerie  de  Pra  —  the  highest  hamlet  in  the  valley ,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  fertile  pasturages,  and  where  barley  and  po- 
tatoes are  raised.  This  is  the  station  of  the  Sardinian 
custom-house  on  the  frontier. 

The  ascent  to  the  Col  de  Croix  is  by  a  steep  arid  difficult 
path,  made  in  zigzags,  up  the  abrupt  side  ofthe col,  towards 
Piedmont.   This,  however,  is  soon  surmounted,  and  from 

27. 
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ibe  highest  poiDt  which  overlooks  the  side  of  lUly,  the  deilt 
ofBliraboiicis  a  savage  scene  The  col  is  nearly  level  Her 
half  an  hour ,  and  then  the  path ,  traversing  the  side  of  t 
holtov»  gradually  subsides  to  the  valley  of  the  Guil ,  inihia 
the  territories  of  France.  On  the  eol  there  is  a  statiuD  tf 
the  douane,  and  at  La  Monta,  in  the  valley  of  the  Giiil»  Ha- 
veners are  eiamined ;  thence  the  distance  through  the  hanlcC 
ofRistolasto 

'  AbrieM  is  about  i  miles,  where  there  is  an  kin,  ralte 
better  than  one  might  eipect  to  find  in  the  mountains.  At 
Abries  the  torrent  from  Yalprevaire  flows  into  the  Gail,  and 
a  path  up  its  course  leads  to  several  mountain  passes.  Behnr 
Abries  the  road  through  the  valley  of  the  Guil  leads,  in  about 
two  hours,  to  the  fort  of  Queiras,  passing  in  the  descent,  tkoie 
valleys  in  which  there  are  still  Protestant  cominunities, 
particulariy  that  of  St.  Yeran,  in  a  valley  which  joins  from 
the  left  the  valley  of  th^  Guil,  at  Ville-vielles ;  and  the  valley 
of  Arvieux,  which  enters  that  of  the  Guil  near  Queiras.  To 
these,  and  the  Yal  Frasseniires,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
l)urance,  the  name  of  the  Pays  de  Neff  has  been  given,  to 
commemorate  the  services  rendered  to  these  communities  by 
this  young  Swiss  Protestant  minister,  who  devoted  his  life  to 
renovating  and  sustaining  the  religious  worship  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  that  had  existed  in  these  valleys  from  tine 
immemorial.  Neff  seems  lo  have  taken  for  his  model  Obertin, 
^he  good  pastor  of  the  Band  la  Roche,  ne#  Strasbourg,,  for  be 
not  only  regarded  with  the  deepest  interest  the  religious 
faith  and  practice  of  these  people,  but  he  established 
schools,  and  taught  them  reading,  writing,  arithnietjc,  agri- 
vulture,  and  the  elements  of  much  useful  knowledge,  not 
before  possessed  by  them.  He  died  in  18^.  His  Bame 
ihroughout  these  valleys  is  remembered  with  the  deepest 
reverence  and  affection. 

The  Ghdteau  de  Queiras  is  finely  situated  in  Uie  valley :  it 
is  garrisoned,  and  entirely  commands  the  pass,,  and  from 
every  point  of  view  presents  a  most  picturesque  disject. 
There  is  a  tolerable  inn  at  Queiras. 

Below  the  chdteau  the  road  skirts  the  deep  bed  of  the  river 
for  a  short  way,  then  descending  to  the  torrent,  which  it 
crosses,  it  continues  for  nearly  two  hours,  through  one  of  the 
finest  defiles  in  the  Alps.  In  some  places  the  mountains 
jseem  to  close  in  above  the  traveller;  and  it  is  often  necessary 
ti>  cross  the  Guil  to  find  a  path  on  one  side,  which  is  forbidden 
on  the  other  by  projecting  rocks  or  perpendicular  precipices 
of  vast  height ,  whose  bases  sink  like  a  wall  in  the  torrent. 
Sometimes,  when  both  sides  forbid  a  passage  in  the  depth 
of  the  ravine,  the  road  runs  high  above  the  river,  and  on 
these  higher  paths  the  yellow  rind  and  tortuous  branches  of 
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«ile  stonepinc  overhang  the  gorge,  and  enrich  its  sublimity, 
^with  a  touch  of  objects  in  such  situations  beautirul:  some 
luAtiilets  are  passed  in  this  savage  ravine.  At  length  the  roa^ 
ofiierges,  winds  up  a  steep  and  rugged  path ,  crosses  the 
t  orreiit  orSeiJIao,  and  descends  upon  Guillestre,  a  little  bourg 
^^wiiich  was  one  of  the  stations,  during  the  war ,  for  English 
firisoners. 

A  little  below,  the  road  passes  beneath  the  fort  of  Mont 
Sauphin,  which  guards  this  entrance  to  France  —  a  garrison 
singularly  placed  on  a  rock  that  is  insulated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Guil,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Durance.  Here  the  great 
route  from  Grenoble  to  Brian^on  is  entered;  and  the  course- 
down  the  valley  to  Embrun  (2  hours)  is  by  an  admirably 
formed  and  well-kept  road. 

ROUTE  133. 

FJUBRUN  TO  SALUZZO  OR  SALUCES,  BT  THE  COL  DE  YISQ. 

From  Embrun  to  Abries  (Route  132.) 
After  passing  RistoJas.and  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Guil 
to  La  Monta— where  the  path  to  the  Col  de  Croix  turns  off  to 
the  left— the  route  to  the  Monte  Yiso  continues  up  the  valley 
t,o  the  highest  village,  TEchalp,.  about  a  mile  and  half  above 
La  Monta.  Atl'Echalp  guides  may  be  obtained  for  excur- 
sions either  across  the  Monte  Yiso  to  Saluzzo,  or  into  the  val- 
leys and  recesses  of  this  remarkable  mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Guil  above  Abries  is  narrow  and  savage: 
bare  and  precipitous  escarpments  descend  to  the  torrent,  and 
.  form  its  left  boundary :  the  bed  of  the  Guil  is  filled  with 
enormous  rocks.    The  path  to  the  Col  de  Yiso  ascends  above 
the  right  bank  over  steep  acclivities  and  pasturages.   Above 
these  the  head  of  the  Monte  Yiso  is  continually  presented, 
iilling  the  open  space  in  the  view,  formed  by  the  sides  of  the 
valley  of  the  Guil.    After  a  long  and  fatiguing  ascent  to  the 
ch.^lets  and  the  Bergerie  de  Monviso,  the  pasturages  are  at 
length  left,  and  the  ascent  lies  over  the  remains  of  a  road^ 
rudely  paved  with  large  rough  stones,  so  destroyed  in  many 
places  by  the  rocks  which  have  fallen  from  the  impending 
precipices,  t<hat  the  ascent  is  dangerous  and  impracticable  for 
mules— the  danger  lies  in  their  liability  to  slip  between  the 
rocks  and  stones,  and  thus  break  their  legs.    This  paved 
road  formerly  reached  to  the  Gallery  of  the  Traversette^ 
wbich  pierced  the  mountain  250  feet  below  the  present  crest, 
but  its  entrance  has  been  closed  by  the  debris  of  the  preci- 
pices which  overhang  the  pass;  masses  from  these  have  fallen 
and  destroyed  the  path  within  it»  range.  From  the  last  traces 
of  the  road,  the  traveller  must  scramble  up  the  trackless  slope, 
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lowarils  the  ntoiinlain  which  overhangs  him ;  this  steep  ascenf, 
over  beds  of  sriuw,  keeping  dose  to  the  impending  rurL<, 
leads  up  to  the  col  of  the  Yiso,  5  hours  distant  from  Abfie>. 

From  the  col,  the  view  down  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  ovrr 
the  plains  of  Piedmont,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world.  This  vast  expanse,  seen  from  a  height  of  lO.l^i 
Kngli^h  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  commands  a  vie«. 
which  ei tends  to  100  miles  distant  in  ihe  horizon.  The  rotb 
iind  vast  precipices  in  the  foreground  and  on  the  col,  thedcr;) 
subsidences  of  the  mountains  which  bound  Ihe  valley  of  (ht 
Po  immediately  below  the  observer,  till  they  sink  lower  and 
lower  into  the  plains,  are  most  impressive.  On  the  piaiti, 
bright  but  indistinct  masses,  mark  the  poi^itions  of  the  ioiiit» 
and  cities  of  Piedmont  within  the  view,  and  this  indistioci- 
ness  contrasted  with  the  sharp  and  defined  forms  of  (be 
enormous  peak  of  the  Yiso,  rising  yet  3000  feet  higher  ami 
in  close  proximity  to  the  observer,  produce  an  indescribable 
efTect  upon  his  mind  and  feelings;  this  view  extending  to  an 
indistinct  horizon,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  sublime- 
scenes  in  the  world.  The  traveller  who  would  enjoy  it  shouM 
leave  Abries  so  as  to  be  on  the  Col  de  Viso  by  10  o'clock  or 
earlier.  This  can  only  be  made  certain  by  starting  soon  aDrr 
4  in  the  morning  from  Abries  ;  before  mid-dar,  vapoar  gere- 
rally  rises  in  the  plains  and  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  obscuies 
the  prospect. 

The  col  is  n  mere  ridge,  so  narrow  that  it  is  traversed  in  a 
few  paces.  On  it  are  the  remains  of  a  redoubt ;  and  herf, 
during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  many  struggles  were 
made  and  battles  fought  for  the  possession  of  this  position. 

Some,  with  no  better  foitndation  than  the  fact  that  tbe 
plains  of  the  Po  could  be  seen  from  the  col,  have  supposeti 
that  this  was  the  route  of  Ilpimibal ;  but  the  same  authority 
that  records  his  having  shown  the  plains  to  his  army,  states 
that  Ihe  army  encamped  on  the  summit,  and  waited  three 
days  for  stragglers.  Here,  100  men  could  not  have  encamped, 
and  the  pass  must  then  have  been  impracticable  to  elephaals 
and  even  horses,— for  the  gallery,  which  pierced  the  moun- 
tain 250  feet  below,  to  avoid  the  traverse  of  the  last  and 
steepest  part  of  the  crest,  was  only  made  in  the  15th  century ; 
but  this  too  was  imputed  to  Hannibal,  as  if  a  mountain  couM 
be  pierced  more  rapidly  by  an  army  than  by  as  many  men  as 
could  be  brought  to  apply  their  labour  efficiently  upon  a  point 
60  limited. 

But  the  question  about  the  construction  of  this  gallery  hns 
been  recently  settled  by  the  discovery  of  documents  at  8a- 
luces.  It  had  been  attributed  to  Hannibal— to  Pompey— to 
the  Dauphin  Humbert  of  Vienne— to  the  Saracens— and  to 
l^rancis  I.,  and  the  advocates  for  each  found  arguments  Iq 
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cstipport  their  opinions.  II  was,  however,  executed  under  Ihe 
sudors  of  Ludovico'II.,  Marquis  of  Saluces;  who,  with  a  spirit 
t3(Moiid  his  age,  undertook  this  extraordinary  work  for  the 
c^oirimercial  interests  of  his  people,  by  making  a  route  three 
«Jays  shorter  than  any  other  from  Saluces  to  Dauphiny.  By 
treaty  with  Rene,  king  of  Provence,  who  contributed  towards 
Ihe  expenses  on  his  side  pf  the  mountain,  this  road  was  open- 
ed to  receive  from  France  by  laden  mules,  salt,  drapery,  and 
nietal  wares,  in  return  for  nut  oil,  wine,  rice,  and  flax  from 
the  marquisate  of  Saluces.  By  means  of  this  gallery,  and  the 
roads  constructed  as  approaches,  this  intercpurse  wa?  open  6 
pr  8  months  in  the  year. 

The  length  of  the  gallery  was  about  250  English  feel,  and 
10  feet  high  and  10  wide.  It  was  begun  in  1478,  and  was 
completed  in  liSO;— an  extraordinary  work  to  accomplish  in 
that  time,  especially  as  they  could  only  labour,  at  t^at  height, 
about  7  or  8  months  in  the  year. 

At  present  not  a  trace  of  the  gallery  remains :  the  rocks 
have  fallen  and  buried  the  entrance  on  both  sides.  This  had 
frequently  occurred— in  1620,  1670, 1798,  and  1812— and  the 
fallen  masses  had  been  removed  by  Ihe  people  of  the  com- 
munes on  either  side  of  the  mountain.  Jn  1823  a  mass  fell,  and 
so  entirely  closed  the  entrance  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  that 
where  it  was,  cannot  be  clearly  seen;  it  had  some  lime  before 
been  buried  on  the  side  of  France.  It  has  ceased  to  be  impor- 
tant for  commercial  objects  since  the  opening  of  the  route  by 
jlhe  Mont  Genevre,  and  it  will  now  in  all  probability  remain 
for  ever  closed. 

The  ascent  to  the  col  on  either  side,  but  particularly  on 
that  of  Piedmont,  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  gallery ;  for 
though  the  perpendicular  difference  of  height  was  not  more 
than  300  feet,  this  was  the  most  dilTjcult  part,  for  even  now, 
in  the  descent  towards  Piedmont,  its  inclination  exceeds  45 
degrees. 

Down  this  steep  and  difficult  path  the  traveller  has  to 
proceed  towards  the  valley  of  the  Vo.  To  descend  thither 
he  moves  beneath  precipices  that  eyery  moment  threaten  to 
^ury  him,  and  these  subtend  such  vast  angles  above  him, 
that  the  precipices  are  a  thousand  limes  more  impressive  than 
loftier  ones  at  a  greater  distance. 

About  1000  feet  below  the  col,  a  mass  of  rock  is  turned 
abruptly,  and  on  the  right  there  lies  a  scene  unsurpassed  for 
the  immensity  of  the  objects  above,  below,  and  around  the 
observer.  On  looking  up  to  the  right  towards  the  Monle 
Viso,  this  mountain  rises  in  all  its  magnificence  on  one  side  of 
a  deep  valley,  in  which  are  some  little  dark  lakes,  the  source 
of  the  Po,  which  below  them  is  seen  to  trickle  in  a  silver  line 
(luwn  the  black  rocks,  from  the  base  of  the  Vise  into  the  vair 
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he  hastily  left  Carmagnole  to  join  a  body  or  Swiss  tnopi 
under  the  caniinal  Schinnerat  Pignerol.  On  his  way  Chitber 
he  stopped  to  dine  at  Y illefranche,  where  the  French  sur- 
prised him  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  gallant  party  ihcii 
felt  hack  upon  Fossano  to  await  the  descent  of  the  French 
army  under  Francis ;  who,  whilst  other  passes  from  Fnnce 
were  carefully  guarded,  descended  by  this  from  the  Argeo- 
tiere.  The  Swiss,  who  were  at  Coni,  hastened  to  join  Schio* 
ner*s  troops  at  Pignerol.  Their  defeat  at  Marignano  by  Fran- 
cis soon  followed ,  and  their  long-sustained  reputation  for 
invincible  soldiers  was  there  lost.* 

Soon  after  passing  Rocca  Sparviera  the  road  winds  down 
to  the  river,  crosses  the  Stura,  and  continues  on  its  left  bank 
almost  throughout  the  valley.  The  cultivated  land  whiA 
borders  the  Stura  Is  very  rich  and  luxuriant :  the  chestost 
trees  are  of  great  magnitude;  and  the  forms  of  themountaios 
which  bound  the  valley  are  highly  picturesque. 
About  four  leagues  from  St.Dalmazio  the  traveller  readies 
Vemont,  a  town  formerly  remarkable  for  its  fort,  which 
guarded  the  valley  of  the  Stura  and  the  communication  with 
France  by  the  Col  d'Argenti^re  :  it  was  built  by  Charies 
Emanuel  I.  in  the  sixteenth  century ,  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  which  had  been  razed  by  the  Austrians  in  1559-  It 
has  been  memorable  for  its  sieges  in  almost  every  war  betweea 
France  and  Sardinia  In  ihat'of  1744,  when  the  Spanish  and 
French  armies,  commanded  by  the  Infant  Don  Philip  and  the 
Prince  of  Cond6,  invaded  Piedmont,  they  forced  the  narrow 
pass  of  the  Barricades,  descended  the  valley  of  the  Stura.  and 
took  the  fort  of  Demont  by  the  use  of  red-hot  shot.  After- 
wards they  besieged  Coni,  and  fought  a  battle  which  they  won 
from  Charles  Emanuel  III.,  who  succeeded,  however,  in 
throwing  supplies  into  the  city,  which  was  gallantly  defended. 
After  a  long  and  tedious  investment,  the  storms  of  autumn 
and  the  want  of  supplies— which  were  cut  oCT  by  the  Pied- 
niontese  peasantry— compelled  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  and 
recross  the  Alps  towards  the  latter  end  of  November,  when 
they  suffered  the  severest  privations  from  cold,  hunger,  and 
fatigue.  Though  pursued  by  the  troops,  assailed  by  the 
peasants,  and  exposed  to  storms,  yet  they  returned  to  France, 
over  frozen  roads  and  through  deep  snow,  with  all  their 
artillery,  and  with  a  few  guns  taken  from  their  enemies,^ 
the  miserable  trophies  for  which  they  sacrificed  thousands  of 
lives  and  millions  of  treasure :  on  their  way,  they  destroyed 
the  fort  of  Demont.  It  was  agahi  restored,  but  finally  deoio- 


*  Sismondi  has  made  sad  rigmarole  of  the  topography  of  this 
advoiiturc. 
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'lishrd  ill  1801;  when  Piedmont  having  become  a  parlor 
Ji^i  ancc,  the  fbrta  that  guarded  the  defiles  on  the  rrontiers  gf 
XIauphiny  were  razed.  Since  the  restoration  of  Piedmonl 
f  he  reconstruction  of  many  has  been  contemplated,  some  are 
i3eguu,  and  this  among  them/  The  mound  upon  which  the 
i*uins  stand  is  situated  in  the  middle  or  the  valley,— the  river 
I  massing  on  One  side,  and  the  road  on  the  other.  Further  up 
the  valley,  and  not  far  from  the  fort,  is  the  bourg  of  Demont, 
^«9vhere  there  is  a  tolerable  inn.  From  Demont  to 

VenadiOf  the  scenery  is  in  many  places  highly  picturesque, 
— a  charm  for  which  it  is  much  indebted  to  the  magnificent 
old  trees  which  form  fore-grounds  to  beautiful  views  of  the 
river  and  the  mountains ;  and  these  are  heightened  by  the 
ffstoons  of  vines  and  gourds  which  decorate  the  branches^ 
From  the  town  of  Venadio  the  scene  down  the  valley  is  very 
fine.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  char ;  but  mules  may 
be  hired  for  continuing  the  journey  up  the  valley,  and  across 
the  Argentiere  into  France. 

Above  Venadio  the  change  is  rapid  to  wild  and  alpine  sce- 
nery, varying  from  a  road  by  the  stream  which  ripples 
through  quiet  meadows,  to  narrow  paths  which  overhang  the 
course  of  the  torrent— a  course,  too  narrow  in  the  ravine  for 
a  path  by  the  river,  it  is  therefore  carried  on  ledges  of  the 
precipices  above,  and  forms  in  some  places  fearful  mule  paths 
for  the  traveller's  ascent  of  the  valley.  Such  scenes  are  ob- 
served near  Zambucco.  Above  are  the  villages  of  Pied  dc 
Port  anil  Pont  Bernardo.  At  a  place  called  the  Barricades— 
a  narrow  defile,  where  defences  qf  the  valley  were  formerly 
greeted,  and  which  was  often  the  scene  of  desperate  conflicts 
r-the  road  is  carried  along  a  shelf  of  rock  above  the  river, 
and  has  been  cutout  of  the  precipices  which  darken  and 
overhang  the  ravine,  and  ofTers  an  almost  impregnable  bar- 
rier to  the  passage  of  the  valley.  Above  the  Barricades  the 
road,  or  rather  path,  lies  amidst  the  debris  of  the  mountains 
which  bound  the  valley,  andolTera  scene  of  wild  desolation. 
Above  It  lie  the  villagies  of  Praynard  and  Bersesio  ;  the  latter 
is  the  principal  place  between  the  Barricades  and  the  Col 
d' Argentiere  ;  here  accommodation  may  be  found,  after  a 
long  day's  journey  from  Coni,  preparatory  to  another  from 
fiersesio,  across  the  mountain  to  Barcelonnette. 

Bersesio.  Above  this  village  the  scenery  is  wild  and  rug- 
ged, the  mountains  presenting  a  thousand  pinnacles  of  rock, 
blighted  and  scathed.  Still  in  the  valley  barley  is  cultivated, 
and  the  pastures  are  rich;  and  the  villages  of  Argentiere  and 
La  Madelaine  are  found.  Soon  after  passing  the  latter  of 
these  the  path  leads  abruptly  to  the  Col  d' Argentiere,  7200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Before  arriving  at  the  crest, 
^fae  path  skirts  a  little  lake,  the  source  of  the  Stura,  called 
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Ia  Madelfl Jne :  it  is  about  600  or  700  feet  across.  This  1 
is  supposed  to  be  the  source  also  of  the  CJbayette  a  stream  oik- 
the  side  of  France ;  for,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  col  o& 
that  side,  and  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  lake,  a  spring— 
the  source  of  the  Ubayetie— gushes  out :  this  sprUig,  it  is. 
helieved,  communicates  with  the  lake. 

From  the  summit  the  view  is  very  exteosive,  especially 
towards  France,  looking  down  the  course  of  the  Ubayelie 
towards  L'^Arche,  the  frontier  station  of  the  French  douanei. 
Below  L'Arche  there  is  little  interest  in  the  scenery.  The 
road  descends  through  the  villages  of  Gcrtamusa  and  Itfey— 
ronne  to  the  junction  of  the  Ubayelte  with  the  Ubaye,  where 
tiwo  roads  lead  into  (he  Embrunnais,  —  the  principal  follow^ 
ing  the  course  of  the  Ubaye  to  Barcelonnetle,  the  other  lead— 
iiig  by  the  camp  of  Tournoux,  the  village  of  St.  Paul,  aud  the^ 
Col  de  VarS;  to  Guillestre  and  the  valley  of  the  Durance. 

The  scene  is  fine  from  where  these  roads  separate.  Cb4^ 
telard,  in  a  well>cultivated  little  plain,  is  left  on  the  rights, 
and  the  road  passes  on  through  Jausier.  There  is  not  much, 
interest  generally  in  the  scenery  except  at  Pont.de  €luse,near 
Jausier,  where  the  rocky  defile  through  which  the  IJbaye 
struggles  offers  some  fine  paints  of  view. 

Barcelonnette  has  2^00  inhabitants,  and  a  very  decent  inn. 
The  town  is  larger  and  better  buili  than  one  would  expect  to. 
find  in  a  valley  so  sequestered,  aud  having  so  little  commuoi- 
cation  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  proprietors,  of  the  Alps  and 
pasturages  of  the  valley.  More  than  100,000  sheep  are  pas^ 
tured  in  its  communes  :  from  their  wooV  some  coarse  goods, 
consumed  chiefly  by  the  inhabitants,  are  made;  there  is 
much  corn  also  grown  in  the  valley ;  but  for  almost  every 
thing  else  they  are  indebted  to  strangers,  in  other  valleys  or 
other  countries;  it  Is  not  long  that  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
has  been  practised  among  them. 

This  valley  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  there  is  little  of 
its  history  to  be  relied  upoQ,.  except  in  connection  with  thai 
of  Embrun,  which  has  been  better  preserved.    It  is  known 
that  it  was  subjected  to  irruptions  by  Saxons  and  by  Saracens, 
who  made  their  way  from  Marseilles ;  these  were  defeated 
by  Charles  Martel.    Under  Charlemagne  France  had  the  be-^ 
nefit  of  a  protecting  government.  In  the  sixth  century,  a  con-- 
vent  of  Benedictines  established  here  did  much  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley ;  but  all  the 
wars  in  which  Provence  has  been  engaged  have  extended  their 
horrors  in  t^his  valley,  and  it  was  often  liable  to  the  irruptions 
of  the  Sarei.cens,  particularly  in  the  tenth  century.    From  the 
fourteenth  century,,  it  was  alternately  subjected  to  Savoy  or 
France :  An^deus.  conquered  it  in  1388.    It  was  reattiichc^ 
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la  PFOvence  by  Ren^  of  Arijou  in  1417;  it  was  again  taken^ 
b^  the  dtil^e  of  Savoy,  Charles  III.,  In  1537.  In  the  middle 
of  th^  sixteentli  century,  the  inhabitants  adopted  the  refor-i 
m^  doctrines,  but  they  were  shortly  after  either  forced  to 
abiuce  Uiem,  or  were  expelled  their  country. 

Napoleon  contemplated  the  construction  of  a  new  road- 
through  the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  to  pass  the  Col  d'Argen* 
Vi^re  and  enter  Piedmont,  by  the  Yal  de  $tura.  Since  his 
abdication  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  abandoned;  but  its. 
benefits  to  sa,000  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  by  the  greater 
developmeat  of  their  energies  and  the  increased  prosperity  of 
^Parcelonncitte,  ought  to  have  some  weight  wiib  the  govern- 
ment of  France. 

There  are  many  conuanunications  with  the  neighbouring 
>a\\eys»  by  passes  m  the  mountains;,  as  with  Embrun  by  the 
Col  de  la  Vacherie,  and  with  Colmar  and  Alios  by  the  val- 
leys of  the  Tinea  and  the  Yaro,  which,  discharge  their  streams, 
iiear  Nice. 

Soon  after  leaving  Barcelonnette  near  the  village  of  St/Pons,, 
the  roins  of  an  old  castle  are  seen  in  a  fine  situation. 

The  roads  down  the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  are  in  so  wretch- 
ed a  state,  that  the  want  of  embankments  exposes  the  in- 
{habitants  of  the  valley  to  the  frequent  loss  of  communication, 
from  the  destructive  effects  of  the  torrents.  Not  far  below 
Barcelonnette ,  it  is  necessary  to  ford  the  beds  of  the  Bachelar^ 
the  Rio  Bourdon,  and  other  torrents,  for  want  of  bridges. 

The  Qrst  large  village  below  Barcelonnette  is  LaThuiles^ 
and  the  next  after  crossing  the  Ubaye  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
l|6ol«iLn8,  thence  down  the  valley,  there  is  a  tolerable  char 
road.  Amidst  dreary  and  wild  scenes,  the  general  character 
of  the  valljesy  of  Barcelonnette,  there  is,  however,  a  striking 
exception  in  a  villoige  beautifully  situated,  called 

Lai  LofizeUey  the  Goshen  of  the  valley «,  It  is.  agreeably 
wooded :  near  it.  is  a  little  lake  which  abounds  in  fine  troii|» 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  firuit  trees  and  a 
lertile  soil.  \  little  vray,  noweycr,  below  the  village,  the 
scene  changes  again,  to  sterility.  After  crossing  a  ridge,  a. 
|eries  of  tourniquets  lead& down  the  p^ss.of  La  Tour,  or,  as. 
It  is  called,  th^e  Chemin,  HoycU :  a  part  of  the  road  in  the 
valley  admirably  made ;  but^  unconnected  as  it  is  with  the 
country  above  or  below  by  any  road  so  good,  it  \s  worthy 

less. 

Below  these  tourniquets  the  valley  offers  some  of  lis  most^ 
wild  and  grand  scenes.  On  looking  back  from  the  path  car-. 
»ed  along  the  brinkof  the  precipices  high  above  the  torrent, 
^e  Ubaye  is  seen  in  its  deep  course  issuing  from  the  defile 
of  La  Tour,  and  beyond,  the  grand  forms  of  the  mountain 
f^t  Cugulion  4es  Trots  ]£v&ques,  which  divides  the  valley  of 
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Varcflonnette  from  that  of  the  Yar,  the  scene  is  one  of  safaga 
dreariness. 

The  road  continues  on  the  leTt  hanlc  of  the  river  high  abnvf 
its  bed;  until,  leaving  the  side  of  the  hill  upon  whicKibeFurt 
of  St.  Vincent  is  placed,  a  very  diiBculi  path  leads  donn  in 
the  river,  which  is  crossed  to  arrive  at  the  little  village  o( 
CJbaye. 

From  this  place,  one  road  passes  down  by  the  river  lo  its 
confliieoce  with  the  Durance  at  La  Brioule;  aiid  another,  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  Col  de  Pontis,  wkich  leiiis 
to  Savines  on  the  Durance,  in  the  high  road  from  Gap  (o 
Kmbrun,  which  is  distant  from  Savines,  8  miles  (Route  185.). 

From  (he  ascent  to  the  Col  de  Pontis,  on  looking  hack 
lowards  the  valley  of  the  Ubaye,  the  hill  of  St.  Vincent  is  a 
atrikingly  fine  object,  surmounted  by  forts  which  romieriy 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  Barcelonnetie,  when  it 
was  under  the  dominion  of  Sardinia.  By  a  wise  arrangement, 
it  was  ceded  to  France  in  exchange  for  the  valleys  ofPrageiai 
and  Exilles,  when  the  states  of  France  and  Sardinia  prudently 
agreed  upon  the  chain  of  the  high  Alps  as  their  line  of  de- 
marcation. 

ROUTE  135, 

PASS  OF  TUB  COL  pB  TBNDB  FBOBI  TUBIN   TO  NICE. 

S7  1/2  Posts,»about  115  English  Miles. 

The  road  quits  Turin  by  the  Porto  Nuovo,  and  continues 
by  the  side  of  the  river  Po,  to 

%  1/i  Carignano.  This  town,  of  7200  inhabitants  on  its 
left  bonk,  has  long  been  an  appanage  to  the  younger  branrh 
of  the  royal  f^imily  of  Sardinia,  who  purchased  it  from  tiie 
Marquises  of  Komagnano;  the  son  of  the  king  bears  the  titio 
of  Prince  ofCarignan.  The  objects  best  worih  notice  here  are. 
the  Church,  the  marble  tomb  of  Blanche  of  Montferrat,  and 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Jacques  Provana. 

The  Po  is  crossed  a  mile  or  two  after  quitting  the  town. 

2  1/i  Raceonigif  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maira.  The  Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan, 
recently  fitted  up,  and  the  park  attached  to  it,  merit  notice. 

1  1/2  Savigliano,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  stiN 
retaining  its  ancient  fortifications,  though  no  longer  a  place 
of  strength.  At  the  end  of  the  principal  street  is  a  THanK. 
phal  Arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Victor  Ama- 
deus  with  the  Princess  Christine  of  France. 

2  1/iCcntallo. 

1  1/2  font,  or  Cuneo.  Inn :  La  Posta,  a  gooil  sleeping 
place.  An  episcopal  city,  with  a  population  of  18,000  souls, 
and  once  a  strong  fortress,  of  which  conspicuous  luention  is 
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nrfeode  in  all  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
k^at.tle  of  Marengo;  after  which  its  forlifications  were  demo- 
kistied  by  the  French^  and  converted  into  agreeable  protne- 
■jades  (Route  IBi.). 

The  fatality  of  the  cholera  at  Coni,  in  1835.  was  greater 
t;lian  in  any  other  part  of  Europe^ 

^bout  6  Tillies  beyond  this  city,  the  road  quits  the  great 
plain  of  the  Po  and  its  tributaries,  to  dive  into  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains.  The  ascent  thus  far  from  Turin  is  scarce- 
ly perceptible.  Near  San  Dalmazzo,  distinguished  by  its 
ancient  Benedictine  abbey,  the  Monte  Vise  is  seen  in  cleaf 
^^w^eather  towering  over  the  intervening  Alps,  and  the  general 
line  of  the  range  in  colossal  eievalion«  Us  snow-clad  peak- 
rising  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  a  truly 
niagnificent  object. 

From  San.  Dalmazzo  a  road  turnsolfon  the  west  to  the  Col 
ci*Argenvi^re,  and  to  Barcelonnettein  France.  See  ^oute  135« 
1  3/4  Robillante. 

i  Limone,  the  station  of  the  douaniers,  who  annoy  tra- 
vellers coming  from  Nice,  though  it  is  under  the  same  go- 
vernment, as  much  as  if  they  came  from  France  or  the 
Milanese.  Here  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  was  built  by  Victor 
Amadeus,  to  carry  the  road  over  the  torrent  of  the  Verme- 
nagno. 

The  next  stage  comprises  the  ascent  of  the  col  which  is 
surmounts  J  by  skilfully  constructed  tert-aces,  forming  a  series 
of  zigzags.  About  halfway  from  the  summit,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  former  princes  of  Savoy,  and  continued  down 
to  the  French  occupation  in  179i,  to  bore  a  tunnel  through 
tbe  mountain,  and  thus  avoid  altogether  the  tedious  passage 
ever  its  crest.  If  completed^  it  would  have  been  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  would  have  surpassed  every  si- 
milar work  in  the  Alps. 

The  culminating  point  is  a  narrow  ridge,  6162  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  north  and  west  it  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  Alps  from  Monte  Yiso  to  Monte  Rosa ;  white*  on  the 
south,  the  Mediterranean  may  be  faintly  discerned.  Near  the 
top  there  is  a  house  of  refuge :  a  succession  of  more  than  fifty 
zigzags  conducts  the  road  down  to 

4  Tende  (Inn,  H6tel  Royal,  good),  a  little  town  on  the 
Boya.  Here  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  castle,  the  resi- 
dence formerly  of  the  counts  of  Tende. 

The  narrow  defile  of  the  Roya  presents  some  striking 
scenes,  especially  heair  Saorgio,  where  a  fort  perched  on  a 
rocky  knoll  commands  the  passage  of  the  gorge.  It  was 
Uken  by  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  179^.  Below  Saor- 
gio there  is  a  very  savage  defile,  through  ^hich  the  road 
passes  on  the  banks  of  the  Roya  to 
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t  fl/i  Chiohdola.  At  tbe  little  inn  on  the  Roya  heris  ep 
celleot  trout  may  be  procured.  This  is  the  best  sleeping 
quarters  between  Coni  and  Nice.  Tbis  village  »  very  prett?, 
and  most  beautifully  situated  in  tbe  vale  of  the  Roya,  tbiw^ 
overhung  by  abrupt  and  barren  peaks. 

Tbe  road  now  crosses  the  Col  de  Brovis,  a  spor  or  eff-sd 
from  the  main  chain  of  Alps,  4877  feet  high.  At  its  seoik 
base,  close  under  the  hill,  lies 

2  1/8  Sospello,  deep  sunk  in  the  little  vale  of  the  Bevera^ 
which  abounds  in  thick  woods,  in  olives,  and  figs.  The 
Kevera  forms  a  junction  with  the  Roya  about  18  miles  below 
^Gbiandola,  and  thence  flows  4  miles  further  into  the  Med^ 
lerranean  at  Yentimiglia.  Inn  detestable ;  mosqaitoes  in 
myriads.  . 

Another  minor  ridge,  called  the  Col  de  Brans,  3945  feet 
above  the  sea,  remains  to  be  surmounted  before  the  traveller 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  river  Paglione,  to  reach 

8  1/4  La  S^arena, 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  bleak  and  bare  ridges  of 
limestone,  traversed  by  the  road,  to  ihe  luxuriant  vegeution 
and  high  cultivation  of  the  Rivieia,  is  very  strtkiiig. 

8  1/3  Nice,  in  Route  136. 

ROUTE  136. 

NICE  TO  GENOA,  BT  THE  CORinCE  OR  RlTIBaA. 

35  3/4  PosU)=about  130  Eng.  Miles. 

This  road,  commonly  called  the  Riviera,  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  routes  into  Italy.  It  is  less  a  passaf 
the  Alps  than  a  road  by  which  they  may  be  avoided,  as  it  is 
carried  all  along  the  shores  or  on  slopes  of  the  subalpiDe 
chain,  just  before  it  dips  into  the  sea.  It  is  not  liable,  nke 
other  passes  into  Italy,  to  be  obstructed  by  snow,  on  which 
account  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  roads  to  or  from  that 
country  in  the  winter  season. 

This  route  along  the  Maritime  Alps,  was  the  earliest  pas- 
sage frequented  by  the  Romans  :  it  was  called  the  Tia  Au- 
relia,  and  was  the  first  which  they  carried  out  of  Italy  beyond 
the  Alps.  Caesar  entered  Italy,  this  way  when  about  to  en- 
counter Pompey,  and  cross  the  Rubicon,— a  circumstanoe  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil  :— 

Aggeribus  socer  Alpinis,  alque  arcc  M onoeci , 
Descendens ,  gener  adversis  instructus  Eoisy 

The  Cornice  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  ledge  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  which  overhang  the  sea  in  this  route, 
and  combines  the  advantage  of  alpine  scenery  possessing  all 
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^^t:s  grand  and  savage  features  on  one  side,  with  the  deep 

■blue  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  of  which  it  seldom  loses  sight, 

OYi  the  other.    It  is  carried  along  the  shore  round  capes,  on 

Xurnlng  the  sharp  angles  of  which,  the  most  exquisite  pro« 

aspects  unexpectedly  burst  into  view  :  sometimes  it  ascends 

^  spur  of  the  Alps  in  order  to  avoid  a  detour,  and  then  an 

^^eictensive  view  is  displayed  of  the  long  curve  of  the  beach, 

'w^ith  receding  bays  and  advancing  headlands  stretching  out 

one  beyond  another  in  the  distance.     Numerous  antique 

t.owns,  abounding  in  curious  relics  of  architecture  not  yet 

described  in  any  English  work,  stud  the  margin  of  the  shore, 

-and  picturesque  white  latteen  sails  sparkle  along  the  dark 

l>lue  sea. 

NiCB.  (Ital.  Nizza.)  Inns  :  Hdtel  des  Etrangers ;  Hdtel  de 
York;  Pension  Anglaise;  Hdtel  de  I'Europe. 

Nice,  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  is  less  remarkable  for 
anything  which  it  contains  than  for  its  situation  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  foot  of  ihe  Alps .  which 
shelter  it  as  with  a  wall  from  most  of  the  cold  grinds,  except 
the  bise  or  west  wind.  All  the  rich  vegetable  productions  of 
a  southern  climate— oranges,  figs,  olives,  pomegranates,  ca- 
pers, myrtles,  and  even  palm  trees -flourish  around,  and  in 
the  open  air.  On  account  of  these  peculiar  advantages  of 
climate,  it  is  annually  resorted  to  by  invalids  in  the  winter 
season,  and  the  English  usually  form  a  predominating  colony 
here. 

Nice  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Paglione,  and  along 
the  margin  of  a  little  bay  :  it  is  provided  with  a  small  port 
and  pier,  at  which  the  steamers  to  and  from  Marseilles  and 
Genoa  touch.  The  ground  plan  of  the  town  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  triangle.  The  language  of  the  lower  orders  is  a  singu*- 
lar  dialect,  in  which  Latin,  French,  and  some  words  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  are  intermixed.  The  quarter  called  Croix  de 
Marbre  is  that  in  which  the  English  chiefly  reside,  though 
its  situation  is  not  well  chosen  for  invalids  :  a  row  of  houses 
built  under  the  shelter  of  the  old  castle,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  would  be  far  preferable.  Nice  is  most 
•agreeable  as  a  residence  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January.  In  February,  the  Vent  de  Bise 
begins  to  blow,  and  drives  away  the  invalids.  Persons  in 
bad  health  ought  to  avoid  the  heights  above  the  town,  which 
are  much  exposed  to  cold  blasts  from  the  Alps  :  from  these 
the  town  itself  is  sheltered. 

The  rocky  eminence  crowned  by  Fori  Montauhan^  and 
bearing  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory  a  lighthouse, 
commands  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful  view  all  along  the 
coast  westward  to  Antibes,  in  France,  and  Cannes  (where 
Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  have  built  themselves 
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\illas),  and  eastward  it  eitends  to  Mentonc,  and  i&e  picto- 
reique  casUe  of  Monaco ;  the  Island  of  Corsica,  more  tban  90 
Miles  off,  is  also  visible  in  clear  wealber.  On  ibe  east  side 
of  the  promontory  or  Montalban  lies  the  little  town  of  ViUa 
Franca,  the  place  for  quarantine,  and  a  station  for  galler 
slaves,  situated  at  the  end  of  a  nearly  oval  harboar,  deep  and 
large  enough  to  hold  100  ships  of  the  line,  hut  exposed  to  the 
south,  where  it  is  entered  by  a  narrow  mouth.  The  east  slopf 
of  the  hill  is  so  much  more  sheltered  than  even  fiice,  that 
aloes  and  lemon  groves  flourish  in  ihe  open  airatVilla  Franca. 
Outside  the  bay  there  is  a  considerable  Fishery  of  Ttmny, 
which  begins  in  April. 

The  eminent  naturalist,  M.  Risso,  who  resides  at  Nice, 
has  published  a  most  valuable  descrijption  of  its  geology,  na- 
tural productions,  etc. 

Very  pretty  boxes,  toys,  etc.,  iu  the  style  of  Tunbridge 
ware,  and  even  larger  articles  for  household  furniture,  are 
manufactured  at  Nice  from  the  olive  wood.  From  ibe  wood 
of  the  fig  tree,  turned  in  the  lathe,  baked  in  a  furnace,  and 
covered  with  a  black  varnish,  light  cups,  and  other  utensils 
capable  of  holding  hot  water,  are  formed.  The  stalks  of  the 
IMilm  leaved  are  converted  into  walking-sticks. 

The  journey  to  Genoa  along  the  Riviera  may  be  perform- 
ed in  a  light  caliche,  with  post-horses,  in  2  1/2  or  even  2 
days,  halting  at  One^lia.    Few  travellers,  however,  will  be 
willing  to  pass  over  its  interesting  scenes  in  so  hurried  a 
manner.    It  is  a  country  to  be  dwell  upon  :  the  artist  mar 
enrich  his  sketch-book  at  every  step,  and  the  architect  or  an- 
tiquary will  find  ample  field  for  the  most  interesting  resear- 
f'hes.    Persons  travelling  in  a  heavy  carriage,  which  requires 
four  horses,  should  be  cautioned  that  in  some  places  the  road 
is  steep  and  narrow,  and  runs  along  the  verges  of  precipices, 
whose  bases,  200  or  300  feet  below,  are  washed  by  the  Medi- 
terranean: parapets  are  not  always  provided  in  such  spots; 
and,  unless  the  horses  are  very  quiet,  and  accustomed  to  the 
road,  there  is  some  danger.    With  a  heavy  carriage,  the  tra- 
veller should  compel  the  postilion  to  drag  down  every  hill, 
and  the  drag-slafT  should  be  let  down  always  in  ascending  the 
hill;  lest  the  horses  should  back  over  the  precipice.    With  a 
light  caliche  there  is  little  to  fear  on  this  score:  and,  indeed, 
since  the  opening  of  the  road  only  one  carriage  has  been  over- 
turned down  the    precipice.    With  Vetturino  burses  the 
journey  may  be  made  in  four  days,  and  may  be  thus  advaa- 
tageously  divided.  Start  from  Nice  in  the  arternoon^  or  earlier 
to  visit  Monaco,  and  rest :  — 

1st  night  at  Men(onc>  where  there  is  a  very  comfortable 
little  inn. 
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•td,  Qfidg)i«-rgood  Inn; 

3(1,  Savona—capital  inn ;  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  to  Genoa. 

A  long  and  laborious  ascent  leads  oat  of  Nice  to  an  eleva* 

lion  of  1500  or  1600  feet  above  the  city.    On  this  height  the 

v*oad  is  carried  along  for  some  distanc^e ;  and  offers  a  series  of 

views  of  extraordinary  beauty,  extending  over  Nice  and  Villa 

F«'anca,  which  appear  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator;  while,  if  he 

look  back  along  the  coast  of  France,  he  may  discern  the  Es-^ 

t^reUes,  Cannes,  Antibes,  and  the  castle  of  the  Iste  Ste.  Mar- 

f;uerite,the  prison  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Masque,  and  the 

Islands  of  Hy^res,  rising  against  the  horizon.    Further  on 

lb«  road,  Eza  appears  below,  singularly  perched  on  a  rock ; 

and  at  the  sea  side,  the  castellated  Monaco,  also  crowning  a 

rocky  promontory. 

At  Turbia  (a  corruption  of  Trophoea  Augusti)  stands  the 
remarkable  ruin  of  a  Roman  monument  erected  to  comme- 
morate tfe  conquest  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  by  Augustus ;  a  design  which  would  have  long  since 
been  frustrated  by  the  destruction  of  the  inscription,  had 
the  fact  not  been  recorded  by  Pliny.  It  is  a  vast  circular 
structure  anrmounted  by  a  tower.  The  village  has  been 
built  out  of  its  fragments  and  masses:  the  ground  is  strewn 
ivith  blocks  and  inscriptions,  and  bas-reliefs  are  built  into 
some  of  the  walls. 

We  now  enter  the  principality  of  Monaco,  which,  though 
only  eight  miles  long  by  Ave  broad,  is  yet  governed  by  a 
sovereign  prince,  under  the  protection  of  Sardinia,  who  levies 
duties  and  taxes ,  and  is  occasionally  very  troublesome  to 
travellers,  by  means  of  his  douane  and  police  oflQcers.  His 
revenues  are  derived  chiefly  from  oranges  and  lemons,  which 
grow  abundantly  in  his  territory.  The  principality  was 
founded  in  the  tenth  century ,  in  favour  of  the  Grimaldi 
family ;  but  when  the  male  line  became  extinct ,  it  descen- 
ded through  the  females  to  the  family  of  Matignon.  The 
reigning  prince  resides  chiefly  al  Paris. 

Monaco,  the  capital,  is  a  singular  town,  fortified,  and  con- 
taining 1300  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  an  elevated  rock,  a 
promontory  above  the  sea,  on  the  shore  of  a  little  bay,  on  the 
right  of  our  road.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Her- 
cules, aiid  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  'Tortus  Herculis 
Monoeci.'*  It  has  the  honour  of  having  been  mentioned  by 
Virgil.    Close  to  the  castle  cactuses  grow  in  profusion. 

,6  Mentone,  also  within  the  principality,  is  a  much  larger 

place,  of  3000  inhabitants,  provided  with  a  port.    Mentpne, 

though  counted  6  posts  from  Nice ,  is .  not  more  than  20 

English  miles  distant. 

Near  Mentone  a  fine  arch  has  been  thrown  across  the 
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forge  of  the  Baassi  Rossi,  on  the  hfeli  road  to  TentiiiiiBfia. 
The  traveller  shoald  not  fail  to  aligiit,  enter  a  rinejard  od 
the  right  hand  close  to  the  bridge,  and  examine  this  exCraor-' 
dinary  stroctare,  in  such  a  siiiiatioB,  It  is  called  the  Pont  St. 

Louis. 

1 1/i  Yentimiglta  (JIMum /nfemefttim).  Inn:  Hdlei 
de  Turin.    This  sinall  town  has  been  recently  Tortified. 

Near  Bordighiera,  and  in  of  her  places  along  the  coast,  pata) 
trees  grow  in  the  open  air ;  but  they  will  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised as  such  at  first,  owing  to  the  practice  of  swatliiog  their 
branches  to  protect  their  leaves ,  which  Torm  an  Important 
article  of  commerce,  being  exported  to  Rome  and  other  hige 
cKies  of  Italy,  to  be  used  in  the  religious  ceremonies  oTPaim 
Sunday. 

3  St,  Remyy  or  Sti  Remo,  is  a  considerable  town,  of  11.000 
inhabitants ,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU.  It  exports  large 
quantities  of  oil,  dried  fruits,  and  lemons. 

S  1/4  St.  Stephano.  The  scenery  falls  off  in  inletesi 
between  Porto  Maurizio  and  Oneglia.  The  route  is  chiefly 
on  the  shore,  and  is  a  wretched,  uninteresting  portion  or  the 
route. 

2  3/i  Oneglia,  a  town  of  5000  inhabRanls.  the  birthplafe 
of  Andria  Doria  :  it  is  famed  for  good  oil.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  In  the  campaign  of  1703-4. 

4  Alassio. 

1  1/2  Albengay  a  very  ancient  and  interesting  town.  The 
Album  Ingaunurn  of  the  Roman  itineraries  contains  many 
interesting  relics  of  the  middle  ages,  such  as  a  circular  baptis- 
tery. Several  remarkably  lofty  towers,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  feudal  fortifications  still  remain. 

The  streets  of  many  of  the  old  towns  through  which  fbe 
road  is  carried  are  so  narrow,  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  on 
both  sides  are  grooved  by  the  marks  of  the  ailetree.  From 
the  scarcity  of  ports  in  some  parts  of  the  coast,  vessels  of  90 
or  40  tons  burden  are  drawn  up  high  and  dry  on  the  beach. 
Several  of  the  torrents  descending  from  the  Alps  require  to  be 
fbrded;  a  process  attended,  at  times,  with  some  risk,  owing 
to  their  sudden  increase  after  rain  :  they  subside,  however, 
equally  fast. 

The  views  of  the  bay  of  Albenga,  from  either  of  its  head- 
land boundaries,  are  singularly  beautiful. 

The  last  hill  on  the  road  remains  to  be  surmounted  before 
reaching  Finale.  Its  ascent  is  not  less  than  three  miles  iong, 
and  the  descent  by  zigzags,  on  the  east  side,  two  miles.  To 
avoid  this  unnecessary  labour,  the  government  are  at  present 
constructing  a  new  line  close  to  the  sea.  In  1S^8,  at  least 
400  workmen  were  employed  in  opening  a  tunnel  fhmugh 
a  part  of  the  mountain  for  it  to  pass,  and  thus  preservi*  it» 
level  without  ascent  or  descent. 
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S  Tindle,  a  town  of  7600  inhabitants. 

Soon  after  leaving  Finale,  the  road  passes  the  western 
lieadland  of  the  little  bay  of  Noli ,  by  a  gallery  cut  in  the 
rock » 600  feet  long.  The  effect  of  looking  from  it,  on  emeig- 
iofi  upon  the  deep  blue  sea,  is  very  striking. 

The  little  fishing  town  of  Noli,  once  a  republic !  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Ad  Nayalia  of  Antoninus.  The  town  is  deeply 
embajed  between  the  capes  of  Noli  and  Vado.  The  road 
round  the  latter  is  very  fine  to 

Ta  do  ,  which  is  passed  a  short  while  before  reachng  Sa^ 
vona;  it  was  the  Roman  Vada  Sabatia. 

3  3/4  Sav<ma, 

Savona  (Sabatium) ,  an  episcopal  town  of  U,000  inhabi- 
tants, was  at  one  time  the  most  important  seaport  on  this 
coast  neit  to  Genoa,  and  eicited  the  fear  and  jealousy  of  her 
citizens ,  who,  to  keep  down  so  formidable  a  rival ,  ruined 
the  harbour  for  a  time  by  sinking  two  old  vessels  laden  with 
stones  at  its  mouth,  in  1535.  The  French  afterwards  repaired 
the  damage,  and  it  is  once  more  a  flourishing  port,  carrying 
on  a  considerable  export  trade  of  sail-cloth,  cables,  soap,  fruit, 
and  lace.  There  are  several  fine  churches  here.  The  Duomo, 
richly  decorated,  contains  paintings  by  Albano. 

Between  Savona  and  Genoa  the  magnificent  new  roadie 
conducted  on  a  perfect  level,  near  the  sea,  partly  along  arched 
terraces,  partly  through  cuttings  and  blastings  by  gunpowder 
in  the  solid  rock.  As  a  work  of  engineering,  it  is  not  sur- 
passed  on  any  alpine  pass. 

Cogureto,  or  Gogoleto ,  a  humble  village,  would  be  passed 
unnoticed ,  except  for  a  claim  which  it  sets  up  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  Christopher  Columbus.  The  generally  received 
opinion,  founded  on  Columbus's  will,  is,  that  Genoa  was  the 
place  where  that  great  m«n  first  drew  breath.  Here«  ne- 
vertheless, is  shown  the  identical  house  by  the  sea  side ;  and 
it  is  marked  by  more  than  one  inscription  to  commemorate 
the  fact.  The  will,  it  must  be  observed ,  does  not  express 
that  he  was  born  in  the  Mty  of  Genoa,  but  that  he  was  a 
Genoese, — "Siendo  yo  naeiao  in  Genova^** — being,  as  the 
will  was  written  in  Spanish  and  in  Spain ,  as  applicable  to 
the  state  as  to  the  city.  At  Gogoleto  the  torrent  Leone  ii» 
crossed  by  a  ford  :  it  is  at  times  a  dangerous  stream,  when 
swollen  by  rains. 

4  1/a  Yoltri. 

The  tall  white  tower  of  the  lighthouse  of  Genoa,  seen  at  a 
long  distance  off,  announces  the  approach  to  that  proud  and 
stately  city, 

3  1/9  Getioa. 

See  Handbook  for  Northern;  Italy. 
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lic conveyances,  6. 

—  to  Blenne ,  by  the  MiiRster 
Thai.  6. 

—  to  Schaffhausen.  10. 

—to  Soleure,  by  the  Ober  Hauen- 
stein  11. 

—  to  Lucerne,  by  the  Unier 
Hauenstein.  16. 

—  to  Aaraii.  19. 

—  to  Zurich.  20. 
Basle  Campagne.  6—11. 
BATHs,of  Baden.  23. 

—  Gais.249. 

—  Grange  (Grenchen).  16. 

—  Heinrichsbad.  252. 

—  Leuk.  147. 

—  Locche.  147. 

—  Pfeffers.239. 

—  Rosenlaui.  111. 

—  Schintznach.  23. 

—  Slachel  berg.  256. 

—  Weissbad.  250 
Balterkinden.  87. 
Batz,  value  of.  xiv- 
Baveno.  228. 

—  to  Varallo.  325. 
Bedretto,  val.  139-143. 
— ,  hamlet  of.  143. 
Bears  of  Berne.  92. 
Beatiis,  cave  of.  98. 
Beaufort.  Maxime  de.  429. 
Beauvoisin,  Pont  454. 
Bellagio.  314. 
Bellegarde.  195. 
Belglrate.  230. 

Bellenz.  304. 

Beilinzona,  304.  Castles.  304. 

—  to  Magadino  and  Locarno.  305. 

—  ^Lugano,  by  Mont  Cenere. 
309. 

— *  to  Splfigen  and  Coire.  by  the 
pass  of  the  Bernardin.  305. 

Beresal,  223. 

Bergamasqiie  shepherds.  282. 

Bergell,  299. 

Bcrgun.281. 

Bernardin  pass.  300.  Village.  302. 

BER^B.  88.  Clock-lower;  foun- 
tains. 89.  Bernese  Alps.  90. 
Minster.  90.  Museum.  90. 
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Bgfim:Tbe  8aN«iigrabeR.02.Cliar 

nadcfl.93.Histonrof.9i 

Bbrnb  to  Tbun.  96. 

^to  Lausanne,  bjr  Freyburg. 
157. 

— lo  I  Jiiisanne,  by  Morafc>  162. 

-to  PteuCcWleV  165. 

Rernina  pass.  285. 

Benesio.  485 

JB^tba,  queen  of  Burgundy.  161. 
Saddle  of.  161. 

EerUiollet,  the  cbemlst,  birtb- 
place  of  434. 

Bessans.  445. 

Bfix.  211.  Salt  mines  and  works. 
211. 

—to  Sion ,  by  the  Diablerets.  217. 

Biasca.  142.  Cburdi  of.  142. 

Biberegg.  267.  Cradle  of  tlie  Re- 
dings.  267. 

Biel.  9. 

Biella.  3»,  Notre  Dai^e  d'Oropa. 


Bii^.  stream  oi  ^5.  . 

9ienne'9. 

— ♦  to  Basle.  9. 

—to  Berne.  10. 

—to  Neuch&Ul.  169.  To  Yverduik 
169. 

Bierme.  lake  of.  169. 

Bionnassi,  glacier  of.  422. 

fiin.  valley  of  the.  6.  Source  of:  7. 

Bivio  S^alfa  279. 

Blakenstock.  127. 

BIfgno,  val.  142— 27Q. 

Blistered  feet,  to  cure,  xxxviii. 

Bliimlis  alp.  %4S., 

Bobbio.  477. 

Boden  See.  232. 

BORhy,  gorge  of.  127. 

Boleta  or  Boletone.  317. 

BoHingen.  154. 

Bon-homme.  Col  de.  422. 

Bonneville.  397—429. 

Boiiivard.the  Prisoner  of  CbiUon. 
209. 

Bonstetten.  48. 

Borgomaniera.  320. 

Borromean  islands.  228. 

Borromeo,  San  Carlo.  138.  Sta- 
tue. 230. 

Bosspns,  glacier.  4P6i, 

90t2berg.  20. 


B<Btzlifi8eii.3t3 

—  parliament  of.  IS. 
Bourg  d'Oysans  40 

--  S.  Maurice.  390. 404^  U^ 

Bourget  Laide.  435. 

Bovaret.  216. 

Bozel.  447. 

Bramegg,  ascent  of.  8St» 

Branch ier,  St.  358. 

Bregaglia,  val.  298. 

Brennet,  lake.  179. 

Brennieres.  444. 

Brenva,  elacier.  428. 

Breven.  413. 

Breuil.347. 

Briancon^  470. 

—to  Susa,  by  the  pass  of  lliellofli 

Genevre.  471—472, 
Brida.  447;. 
Brieg.  220. 
Brienf.114. 

-  lake  of  115. 
Brienzergrat.  11^ 
Brislenstock.  133. 
Brockedon,  ^m. ,  quotalioi& 

from,  334-435. 

Broye.  valley  of.  1624 

Bruck.  20. 

Bninlg.  the  pass  eC  7^ 

Brunnen.75. 

Brugg.  20. 

Brussoiie  332. 

Burglen.25$ 

Bussingpn.  66. 

Buet.  402. 

Buffalora  pass.  28C. 

Bulach.  33. 

Bulle.  156. 

Buntschi.  153. 

Buonaparte  a^  Fort  Bard.  350l 

-rat  the  Great  St.  iteniaid.3M; 

Burglen.  l32. 

BulUsbolz.  18. 

Byron,  Lord,  his  description  of 
the  Alps  as  seen  firom  tne  ian, 
xliv.  Scenery  of  his  drama  of    ' 
Manfred.  196.  His  Swiss  tour,    j 
196.  Description  of  the  Slaub- 
bach.  102  Of  the  Wengem  Alp, 
andjts  avalanches.  106.  Unes 
on  the  ossuary  of  Morat  162. 
On  Lake  Leman ,  in  a  cain.  196.     I 
In  a  storm.  1S7.  ClaRitt- 206 
Chillon.209.    j  ! 
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C^adcnabtta.  3t4. 

4j:aesar  at  Geneva.  196. 
<::»lixtus  II.  Pope.  126i. 
<:^<mlviny  John,  at  Geneva.  186. 
Vis  lavs.  187   Coodemoalion 
of  Servetus- 187. 
•C^ampea,  V31.380. 

Oani|M)  Dolcino.  295t^ 

<::appel.  49. 

OaraifieM  pass.  294. 

<::arifirnano  488. 

4::aroline,  queen  of  England.  315. 

Oa  rouge.  162 

<^asac€ia.  299. 

Oastaspgna.  299 

dastella,  terrace  of.  474. 

Oastelio.  141.  Church  of  San.  141. 

iZastels.  277. 

C^ard,  engineer  of  the  Simplon. 

i    -Cenis,  mont.  460.  TJttle.  462. 

dentron,  village  of.  412. 

Ceresol.  383. 

Cerislo,Laeo.313. 

Cernetz.  284< 

Cbrvin,  Mont.  346.  pass  of.  344 
—347. 

Cesanneto  Fignerol,  by.  Uie  Col 
de  Sestrieres.  473. 

Cliaire-Quarri.  424. 

Chaille,  La.  454. 

Cliaine,  La.  177. 

Cliaiies  a  poiteurs-  xxnu 

Ch&lets  and  pasturages.  Ltiv. 

Chambave  wiM.  3fi3. 

Chambery,  436.  456. 

Cliambery  *  to  Geneva,  436. 
,}     —  *  PontBeauvoisln.  454. 
t     ~  to  Lanslebourg .  by  the  Col 
dlwran.  438-445. 

Ceaiiovny.  406.  Origin  of  the 
i         name.  407  Guides.  408.  Excur- 
-         slon  aronnd.  409i  Montanvert. 
•         409.  Jardln.  411.  Flegere   412. 
4        Breven.  413  Source  of  Arvey- 
,;         ron.  414.  Chapeau.  415.  Ascent 
sfL         of  Mont  Blanc.  416. 
\      ^^  to  Geneva.  406. 
I     Chamodny  lo  Martignr  by  the 
L         Tele  Noire.  418. 
y      —the  Col  de  Balme.  |20. 

—the  Col  de  Bon-homme.  422. 
— lo  Cormiyeur,  by  t|M  Col  de 


Bon-homme  and  the  Col  de  la 

Seigne.  422-428. 
Champ  Fleuri  glader.  152. 
Champignol.  153. 
Chapeau.  415. 
Cliapiu.  422. 
Char-^-banc.  xxvi, 
diaries  the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  173 
Charmontane  glacier.  373. 
Ciiasseral.  172. 
^mont.d. 
Chat,  Mont  du.  449. 
Chateau  d'Oex.  155. 
Chateau  Duing.  433. 
— de  Queiras.  478. 
Cliatel  St.  Denis.  156. 
Chitillon.  348. 

—  *  to  Visp,  by  Uie  pass  of  most 
Cervin.  348. 

—  *  to  Aosla.  352. 
Chaux  de  Fonds,  La.  175. 
Chaux  de  Milieu.  176. 
Cheeses,  Swiss.  lxxvi..256. 
Cliede,  cascade  and  lake.  401. 
Chicwenna,  296. 

—to  Como.  297. 

—  *\jo  Spmgen.  296. 

—to  St.  Mauritz,  by  the  pasi  of 

the  Malola.  296 
Chillon.  castle  of  209. 
Ciamot.  275. 
CimadeJazi  342. 
CI  me  du  Fours.  425. 
Glair^e.  Col.  463. 
Clarens.  206.  Byroads  descriptlOB^ 

4vD. 

ClarideiLalps.  257. 

eleven.  296. 

CI  use.  La^  pass  of  176. 

ClusetteJa.  defile.  178. 

Clusone,  valley  of  the  473^ 

Cluzes.  398. 

CooNB,  val  de.  376.  Iron  minef. 

—village  of.  378  Glacier  of.  379. 

— fenttre  de.  379. 

Coirs.  244.  Church  of  St.  Lu- 
cius.  244.  Bishop's  palace.  344> 
Post-horses.  245.  Money.  245- 
Romansch  tongue.  245.  Go- 
vernment of  the  Grlsons.  246. 

—  •  to  Pfeffcr's  balhs.  244. 

—  *  to  Constance.  244. 

—  «toZurich.244. 

-^*  to  SchafTliauseR  through  Tog- 
geaburg.  254. 
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Com  to  Andematt  by  tbe  Vor- 

der  Rbeiuthal.  272. 
^to  St.  MauriU  by  tbe  Jiilier. 

278. 
— to  Ponte  in  the  Engadine, 

by  tbe  Albula.  280. 
—to  Splug;en,  by  tbe  Via  Mala. 

286. 
—10  Bellinzona,  by  tbe  Ber- 
nard! n.  286.  300. 
—to  Ckiaveona,  by  tbe  Splu- 

gen.  286.  293. 
Colnmbus,  birthplace  of.  495* 
Col  d'Anterne.  403. 
^dpBalme  420. 
— de  Bon-hoDime.  424* 
-de  Cotma.  327. 
— de  Gauche.  424- 
— de  Lautaret.  445* 
—do  Mont.  889. 
— de  )a  Seigne.  425. 
— deTende.  489. 
— de  Tamie.  434- 
— de  Vanoise.  448. 
— de  Viso.  479. 
Colico  298. 
Coloona,    Prosper,  surprised 

by  the  French.  483. 
Colossus  of  Carlo  Borromco. 

230. 
Columbier.  173. 
Coluret,  mile.  384- 
Combal,  lake  of.  426. 
Combe  de  Savoie.  429. 
Gomblou.  428. 
Como,  lake  oC  315. 
Concise.  173. 
ConOans.  43 
ConU  4B8* 

CoMSTAKCE.  30.    Minster.  80. 
Great  council  of  Constance. 
31.    Huss.  31. 
— lake  oC  232. 
—to  St.  Gall.  233. 
CoifSTAifCBtoCoirp.  232—237. 
Contamines.  422. 


CoDlo  Mente.  299. 

CoppeU  200. 

Coquempin  wine.  219. 

Cormayeur.  356. 

— *  to  Turin.  356. 

— *  to  Marligny,  by  tbccolde  | 

Ferret.  375. 
—to  St.  MaurioP.  by  tbeLaUe 

St.  Bernard.  390. 
— *  to  Chamouny.byUieAUte 

Blanche.  428. 
Cornice.  490. 
Cortaillod.  173. 
Cossouex.  4  80* 
Courrendelia.  8.  *    ^ 

Coury,  lugelram  de,  defcilw- 

87. 
Couvrecle.  411 . 
Coverdale,   Miles,  priois  tte 

first  Englisli  BiMe^t  Zondi. 

Cramer's  •« Dissertation oalM 

Passage  of  Banaibul," ^' 

tract  from.  450. 
Cramnient,  mout.  390*   ^^ 

from.  391* 
Cran.  434- 
Credo.  123. 
Crenone,  val.  142* 
Cretinism.  xcTi.    . 
Creux  de  Vent  moantain.  ITJ. 
—echo  of.  178. 
Cri<«olo»  villages  of.  482. 
Croii,  Coide.  477. 
Croix  de  Nivolet,  col.Sw; 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  ei»h»w- 

nienl  at  Bobhio  baill  Dy* 

477. 
Cruseilles.  431. 
Culm  Haus  inn.  67. 
Curaglia.  276. 
Custom-bouse,  Santiniai-AT'i 


Dacbsfelden.  8b. 
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X>ala  river.  149* 
13almazio,  St.,  483. 489. 
IDanceof  Deatli.  S. 
Daelschbach  waterfall.  i27. 
XDavy,  Sir  Humphry,  grave  of. 

192. 
Duuben  See.  146. 
IDazio  Graode.  140. 
13emont.  484* 

I>eut  dc  Janian,  pass  of.  455. 
Dessaix^s  mooumeut.  361. 
Destal.  341. 
I>e¥n*s  bridge.  134. 
l>iablerets.  317. 
Biemtigen  Ihal.  150* 
l>ietikoo.  94* 
Vijon.  180. 

— ^to  Geneva.  481. 

Diligences  id  Switzerland,  xii. 

Diodali  campagna.  194.  215. 

DireeiUms   for  traveiling  in 
Switzerlaud.  xxxv. 

in  Piedmont  and 

Savoy.  817. 

Disiderius,  king  of  Lonibardy. 
140. 

Disseotis,  abbot  of.  138. 

DiuentU  abbey.  274* 

— to  Reichenau.  374* 

— to  Bl^no  by  the  Lukma- 
nler.  376. 

—to  Andermatt  by  the  Ober- 
alp.  274* 

Distances  in  Switzerland,  xix. 

— in  Piedmont.  318.  354. 

Divico,  conqueror  of  the  Ro« 
mans.  211. 

Dobbia^  vaU  330. 

DOdi  berg.  257. 

Doire,  river.  349. 

D61e,  view  from  the.  182. 

Domdidier.  165. 

Domessin.  451. 

Domleschg  valley .  387. 

DomodV'Ssola.  123.  227. 
» 350. 


Domach,  battle  of.  7- 

Doron  de  Beaufort.  429. 

-de  Bozel.  439. 

Doubs,  river.  175* 

Douvaioe.  215. 

Doveria.  225. 

Drainage,  of  the  lake  of  Lun- 

gern.  82. 
Dranee,  inundation  of.  36. 
Dugia^  val.  327. 
Duing,  ch&teau.  433* 
Duport,  Baron.  381.  432, 
Dupr6. 161. 


Eau  Morte.  434* 

Eau  Noire.  418. 

Eschallans.  174. 

Echelles,  Les.  455. 

Rcluse,  1*,  fort.  195. 

Egineutbat.  121. 

Eginen.  120. 

Egeri,  lake.  260. 

Eglisau.  32. 

Eigher,  greaf,  107. 

—Klein.  107- 

Einsiedetn  abbey.  259.  Pilgri* 

mage  described.  263. 
—to  Schwytz.  258. 
Elsmeer.  108. 
Elm.  270. 
Embrun  to  Saluzzo  (or  Salu. 

ces),  by  the  Col  de  Viso. 

479.  483. 
Emme,  river.  86. 
Emmenthal,  valley  of.  87. 
Engadine  described,  281. 285. 
Eogelberg,  village  and  abbey 

of.  126. 
Engelhcerner.  111. 
Eogestein.  87. 
Eoglie.  93. 

English  war,  and  Barrow*  18. 
Eiitleboch.  86. 
Entremont,  val  d*.  358. 
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CoinfoAiNlenDattbytlieVor-i     i«toi»  Gol  d&  «2at 
der  lUieiiillial.  272.  y/  i  orclaz,  St.  GemK.  42». 


9  St.  Mauriu  by  the  JaH; 
278.  A/ 

—to  Ponte  in  the  Eor  '^ 
bytbeAlbala.  2S0,    '^ 
— tu  Splugen,  by  the ' 

286. 
— to  Bellinzona,  '/         < 

nardin.  286./  '  ^ 
—to  Chiavenr^  •' 

gpn.  286.  *   • 
Coltinibas,  ^• 

Cold'Antf/in    the   AVps, " 
^(tp  Bat'   om.  425.  465. 
-de  Be  iiey  of.  472. 

-de  ' 

— dr>  *40. 

_,><!iistein,  castle  of.  12^. 

_y/«  of  the  Rhine.  26i^ 
^(icigoy.  397. 

/^uJhoru.  i07. 

^  asccm  of.  lOSL 

faverges.  434. 

feJlenberg,  M.  88, 

Fenestrelles.  473. 

Fenfetre,  Col  de.  373^ 

fennel  thai.  15i. 

Feroey.  194. 

FerniDgen.  128. 

Ferret,  Col  de.  374.  Celebra-^ 

ted  view  from.  375. 
Fideris  baths.  277. 
Filisur.  280. 
Finale.  495. 

Finster  AarhoitL  107.  119. 
Fiora.  131. 

Firn,  meaning  qt  hxiz. 
Fleg^re.  412. 
FUms.  272. 

Flowers,  alpine.  463.  \xu 
Flueien.  78. 131. 
Flue,  Nicolas  von  dii.  70« 
FlumeL  429. 
FopplvK) ,  gorge  of.  122.. 


rorcola  pass.  303. 

Forraaaza.  122.  Vattef .  14S- 

Fort  Roc.  355. 

iF6tschari-kise.i55. 

Foally.  422. 

Fountaios.  vau 

Fraocis  de  Sales.  4^ 

Fraagy.  437. 

Fraubronnen.  87. 

Fraueiifeid.  37- 

FRaTBUBG.l5d.Saarine  (Saanc) 
ri  ver.158  .Suspeiisionbri4g& 
158.  Cbar«H  of  St.  Nicho* 
las.  159.  Organ  of.  159. Caa- 
ton  of.  159.  PeosiooDai  or 
Jesuits  school.  160.  Liiae- 
treeof.160.  Rathhaus.  160« 
Rue  Coon  Chemin.  160.  Roe 
Grande  Fontaine.l60.Gorge 
de  Gotteron.  161  Gmllo  oC 
$t.  Magdalene.  161. 

Frick.l9. 

Frohnalpstock.77. 

Frutigeo.  144- 

Frulval.  122. 

Furca,  pass  of.  128. 

Fursl,  Walter.  7€. 

Fttseli,  Henry.  34.- 

G. 

Gadmen.  116.  128. 
Gadmen,  river.  11^6. 
Gaisbaibs.249. 
Galese.  384. 
Gall,  St.  38. 
Galleustock.  123. 
Gallerie.  150. 
Ganther.  222. 
Gardoval.  283. 
Gattinara#  328. 
Gavet,  village  of.  466. 
G^nt,  Col  de.  356. 417. 
Gemmi  pass  of.  143. 
Gerbva.  182.  Inns.  132.  Im.- 


iS3.    Domes. 
484.  Mu- 
irary;  Mu- 
lb6.  Ju- 
|hn  Gal« 
.188, 
>gar- 
lUtion. 
^es.490. 
i90.    Pass- 
es ;  diligences. 
^rs.l92.E;ayirons. 
<;CofMoDt  Blanc.  192, 
vf  Salfeve.  193.  Campa- 
^   Diodati.  194.  Ferney. 
'194,  Perte  du  Rhone.  19$. 
Geneva ,  Lakebf,  196  lo  216. 

—  lo  Chamb^ry  ,  by  Annecy. 
4ao.437.  by  Rumllly,  4a7. 

— *  to  Dijon.  182. 

—  lo  Martigny  and  the  Sim<- 
plon  by  Lausanne.  199. 

—to  MartJgny,byThonpn.215^ 
•?-  to  Chamouny.  395. 

—  money  of.  ivii. 
penevreyMonUiili. 
Genlis.  181. 
Germanasca.  ^f 
Geroliingen.  166. 
Gersau.  74. 

Gessler's  castl<?and  death.  55« 
Gessner,  the  poet,  birthplaceof. 

36'.     ' 
--naturalist,  birthplace  of.3Q, 

—  moiiumenl3  to.  36.  270. 
Gestad.."^. 
Gelroz',  glacier.  36{^.  Ingenious 

mode  of  prexehjLing  its.  in- 
crease. 372.  ' 

Gex.  182. 

Gliiandola.  490, 

Gibbon^s  house  al  Lausanne* 
202. 

Giesbach  Falls.  14^. 

Giornico  (Iruis).  144.  Church. 


GLAciBfis.IxxTiii.  Number  and 
extent.  Ixu.  Movement  and 
melting.  Ixxxi.  Crevices. 
Ixxxiii.  Colour,  ixxxiv.  Guf-. 
fer,  Ixxxiv,  Bedsnow,  Ixxxv,. 
Increase  and  diminution, 
Ixxxv.  Moraines,  Ixxxvii.Use 
of,  Ixxxviii.  Preparations  for, 
crossing,  xlii..  The  most  re- 
markable in  extent,  xlv.. 
Mode  of  Preventing  their 
accumulation.  372. 
Giarnisch  mountain.  255.'269, 
Glarus.  255.Mai.ufacluresi256, 
Cheese.  256.  Roads  au4 
paths  from.  256. 

—  *toSt.  Wesen,  256. 

—  to  Stachelberg  baths.  256. 

—  to  Rfeffer*s  baihs.  270. 
^r-  to  Coire.  270. 

—  to  Altdorf,  by  iheKlausen.. 
257. 

—  lo  Schwylz ,  by  the  Kl0n« 
thai  and  Muotla.  268. 

Glarus  to  Weseu«  254* 

-T-  slate.  270, 

Gletscher ,  meaning  of.  Ixxix. 

Glys.  220. 

Gjotfre,  xcvi.  855f . 

Goldau.  60. 

Gondo  gorge.  22^. 

Gorges,  alpine,  xlvlii.' 

GOschenen.  136. 

GptUiel^B,  castle  of.  30. 

Grafenort.  126. 

Grandson.  173.  Battle  of.  173.. 

Graubundteti.  247. 

6raveUoBa.  228. 

Grenier,  Mont.  ^51, 

Grenoble  toBfian^x)n,by  Bourg 

d'Oy^an&y,  and  the  Col  di^ 

Lautaret.  405.  ij70. 
Gressonay.  33l>  332« ' 
Grey,  Jane,  letters  of.  34* 
Grey  league.  247^^  First  furma- 

tjonof  273.. 
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Gries,  pan  of.  130. 

Grimiui  pass.  151. 

GrimscI,  ho^pioe  of  the.  117. 

Pass  of.  145. 
GriDdeuwald.  107. 
^glaciers  of.  108. 

—  to  Meyringen ,  by  the  Grt- 
Scheideck.110. 

GaisoNs,  language  of.  2&5. 
History  anU  governmeut  of. 
346. 

—  coinage  of  the.  xyii. 
Grisanche,?al   387. 
Gross  Uocbstetien.  86. 
Grotle,  Chemin  dela.  455. 
GrulliorRutli.76. 
Gruy^re8,    village    of.    155. 

Castle.  15e.  Counts  of.  156. 
Cheese  154- 156. 

Gste)g.l53. 

Gadiii.130. 

GulTer.huiv. 

Guides  iu  Switzerland.  xivL 
When  and  where  indispen- 
sable, xxviii.  At  Ghamouny. 
408.  In  Piedmont  and  Savoy. 
816.408. 

Guil,  the.  479. 

Guttauen.  116. 

Guxen.  xcv. 

Gyswyl.81. 

H. 

Habsborg,  castle  of.  22, 
Hahnenh<*rg.  127. 
Halden,  Henry  an  der.  81. 
Hemmerlein,  birthplace  of.  86. 
Handek,  falls  of  the  Aar,116. 
//anni^arj  route  over  the  Alps 

395.450.458.480. 
Hauenstein,  Ober.l2.  Unter. 

17. 
Hasli,  upper.  146. 
Hasli,  or  Meyringen.  143. 
Hau8erbrucke.428. 
Haute  Combe.  436. 


Haute  Luce.  428. 

Heinrichsbad*  25t 

Herbageres.  420. 

Hen.  439. 

Herisau.  259. 

Hermance ,  mounlain  of  43!. 

HerreoreuU*  convsput  of.  136. 

Herzogenbuchsee.  39. 

Hlnter  Rhein  that  387.  90^« 
Source  of.  301. 

Hinter  Rhein.  301* 

Ho!wyl.88. 

yft^/^ein  —  collection  of  to 
drawings  at  Basle.  3*  Anec- 
dotes of.  3. 

Hollow  way.  55. 

Hdpital  Couflans.430. 

Horgen.40.  46. 

Hortense,  ex -queen  ofH^Uaid. 
39. 

Horses  and  mules  in  Switiff* 
land,  xxix* 

Hospice  ale  Acqua.  143* 

—  near  Mount  Cenis.460. 
Hospital,  or  Hospenthai.137. 
Houses  of   refuge,   beiwflfl 

Lanslebourg  and  Sasa .  4^ 
Hugi,  Professor.  143.119. 

—  observations  on  glacieo- 
txxzl.  Ixxxvi. 

Hindelbanck ,  monument  to 
Madame  Langhaos.  89. 

Hundsaln.  138. 

Uuss,  John,  his  prison.  SO*  His 
execution  31. 

Hutten,  Ulrich  von.  41. 

HuUwyl.  87. 


Ibach.  63. 
Ictymuli.838. 
Iffigen  thai.  151. 
Ilanz.273. 
Im  Boden-lld, 
Imden.  150. 
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Im  Grand.  116. 
^        Iin-Hof.ii6. 

/nn— source  of  Ihe.  800. 

—  valley  of.  281. 
I       laiiftofSwilzeriand.xxxt.Char- 
f  ge»in.xxuii  xxxit. 

— >of  Piedmoot  and  Savoy.  317. 

I  InTBBLAGBUr.  99. 

InuDdaticm  in  the  Val  de  Bag- 

nea.  869. 
Inii8.iAl* 

Isenthal  valley  of.  78. 
Is^re,TaMeyof.438. 
l8eran«  Col  d\444. 
laola  Bella.  228. 
— Madre.  230. 
«-*SenGiulio.  326. 
Italy,  approach  to.  227. 
Ivouoe.  196. 
Ivrea.  349. 
lTrogDc>  355. 


Jardin.  Le.  411* 

Jamao.  dent  de.  155. 

Jegislorf.  87. 

Jon,  col  de.  333. 

•*  Journal  of  an  Alpine  Tra- 

▼eller,  "  extract  from.  438. 
Jorat.  162. 
Joux,  Chateau  de.  176.  Lacde. 

179. 
Jovet^inont.352. 
Julier  pass.  279. 
Jongfrau.  106. 
t/ura,  Yiew  of  the  Alps  from. 

xliii. 
—  character  of  its  scenery,  l. 

K. 

Kaisentuhl.  82. 
Kalfeuser  thai.  271. 
KaiDor,  251. 
Kander  riYcr.  99—144. 


Kandersteg.  144. 

Katzis.  288. 

Keilh ,  marshal.  173. 

Ki'ller's  map  of  Switzerland , 

its  great  lvalue,  xxxviii. 
Kemble,  John ,  grave  of.  204. 
Kinzfg  culm.  258. 
Kirch«t.  116. 
Klausen  pass-  257. 
Klcenthal.  269. 
Klosters.  278. 
Kius.  13—133. 
Kuonau.  50. 
Koenigsfelden.  21. 
Kosciuskzo.  lA.  Grave  oC  87. 
Krachenthal.  183. 
Kreutzstrasse-  17—38. 
Kussnacht.  55. 
Kyburg ,  castle  of.  37. 


Lac  des  Brennets.  176. 
Ladders ,  Lei  tern.  149. 
La  Gure,    magnificent  view 
opposite     the    village    of. 
443. 
Lakes  of  Switzerland,  xlvi  Bur* 

sting  of.  142—467. 
Lauzette.  487. 
Landtnberg.  81. 
Landesgenieinde ,   or  general 

assemblies.  132—266. 
Landquart.  277. 
Langbans,  monument  of  ma- 
dame.  39. 
Langnau.  86. 
Lanslebourg.  459. 
Lario ,  lago.  31 5« 
La  Scarena.  490. 
La  Tour,  town  of.  475.         , 
Lauffen .  castle  of.  26. 
Lauffenburg.  11. 
Laupen ,  battle  of.  157. 
Lausanne.  201.  Cathedral.  201« 
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HoQfe  of  Gibbon.  202.  Pro- 

Dienadeft.  ^3. 
— lo  Martigny ,  by  Veray .  204. 
—lo  Berne,  by  Freyburg.  162. 

— Dy  Morut.  165. 

—to  Geneva.  201. 
Lautaret.  469. 
Lauterbruunen.  102. 
Lavaier  ,   birtbplace  of.   84. 

Death  of.  84. 
Lawinen.  xc 
Leagae  of  ten.  Jurisdictions. 

277. 
Leoourbe,  general.  75.  118— 

127.  150.  184. 
Leman,  lake.  198.  Byron^sver^ 

ses.    196.    Steamers,  199. 

Routes  by  the  side  of  200. 
Leuk^  bathi  of.  147.  Village 

of.  149. 
Leranlina,  val;  LeTinenthal. 

140. 
Lepin.  452. 
Lenz.  278. 
Lenzburg.  88. 
Les  Echelles.  455. 
Leseiiion ,  Fort.  459. 
L'fI6pital ,  town  of.  430. 
Lichtensteig.  253* 
Liddes.  358. 
Lieslhal.  11.  Slaughter  of  the 

men  of  Basle  at.  11. 
Limonade  gazeuse.  xxxt. 
Limone.  489. 
Limmat  river.  33 
Linlh,  valley  of.  48.  River.  43. 

Canal.  42. 
Locana.  382.     > 
Locarno*  806.  Situation  ;  Ma- 
donna del  Sasso ;  decay  of. 

307.  Criminal  statistics  ■  308. 
Lode.  175. 

Lohnkutscher ,  Swiss,  xxii. 
Loison.  128—130—134. 
Louis-Philippe  a  school  master 

286. 


Lowert.  61. 
Lucendro^  lake  138. 
LucBBRB.  50.  Bridge.  K^.  Ar* 

senai.    51.    Stadthans.  5f. 

Monument  to  the  memory 

of  the  Swiss  guards.  52.  To 

mount  Rigbi.  52. 
— to  Schwjtz  and  BrttDnen.55. 
— toFluelen.  71. 
— to  Meyringen   and  Briem, 

by  Alpoach  and  Sarnen.  79. 
Lucerne ,  lake  of.  71. 
Lucerne    to     Berne,  bj  lie 

Enttlebuch.  85. 
—to  Berne  ,  bj  Summiswald. 

87. 
Lugano.  310.  Cburehrs.  S!0. 

Manufactures.    810.    Eofi- 

roDs ;  Monte  Salvador^.  BfL 
— *  to  Bellinzona.  310i 
—to  Como.  311.  To  the  lake 

ofComo.  312. 
—  lake  of.  315. 
Lugni  lake.  300. 
Luino.  312. 
Lukmanier  pass.  276. 
Lungern ,  lake  of.  82. 
— ,  village  of.  85. 
Lutschine,  river.  101. 
Lys,  val  de»  332. 


Macdonald ,   passage  of  ^^ 

Splugen  by  marshal.  294> 
Macugnaga.  334 — 339. 
Maderan  valley.  133. 
Madulein.  283. 
Magadino.  305. 
Maggia,  val.  308. 
Maggiore ,  lake,  228.  308. 
— ,  steamer  on.  .231,  306. 
Maglan.  399.. 
^aira  val.  298. 
Maisons  dejefuge.  Lxxif* 
<Malans.  277. 
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Malaria,  danger  fitmi.  sxiivii. 

348. 
'Maioya ,  or  Maloggia.  300. 
Maria  Zttm  Sehnee.  65. 
Jdartigny,  218. 
— <to  tbe  Great  St.  Bernard  and 

Aosta.  357. 
^-to  Lausanne  and  Geneva 

245. 

—  to  Geneva,  by  Tlionon.  2i«. 

—  to  Cormayeur ,  by  the  Col 
de  Ferret.  374 

— to  the  glacier  of  6etroz.d73. 

—  to  Ghameuny,  by  the  Col  de 
Balme.  420. 

by  Tfile  Noire. 

his. 

Marti  nS'Brtieki  109. 
Marilnntoch.  109. 
Masox,  thai.  303. 
Massa,  stream  of.  120. 
Massena.  130. 
Matteribal.  344.  346. 
Mauensee ,  lake  of  87. 
Maupertuis^s  tomb;  7. 
MayenfeUl.  277. 
Muyenthal.  128. 
Megeve.  428. 
Meiien.  41* 
MeiHerie  rocks.  216. 
Meinau,  island  of.  32. 
Meira ,  vale  of  the.  297.  Mala- 

r4a  of.  297- 
Me{;:p:enhom.  73. 
Melchihal ,  valley  of.  61 . 
Melede.  312. 
Mennggio.  313. 
Mendrisio,  312. 
Menthon  ,  birthplace  of  Saint 

Bernard.  434. 
Mentone.  493. 
Merde  Glace.  410. 
Metlenberg.  108. 
Me>en.  428* 
M47eii>vand ,  419,  123. 
M<*}rii)gen.  412. 


Meyrrngen  to  ]fnleriatheo•114• 
l\fezzola,]ago.  297. 
Miage  glacier.  427. 
Miijan.  232. 
^— to  Geneva ,  l»y  the  Simplon* 

199.  217.  218.  232. 
Minidunum.  161. 
Miolan  castle-  438. 
Mirabouc,  fori.  477. 
Misocco.  302. 
Mittaghorn   l52. 
Moesa  river.    442, 
— ,  source  of  the.  301, 
Molaret.  460 
Mole,  the.  396. 
Moleson.  155.  156. 
Monaco.  493. 
Money,  Swiss,  xin. 
Monch.  106. 

Monestier,  baths  of.  469. 
Mon  tan  vert.  409. 
Montreux.  208. 
MoNT  Blanc,  vievir  of,  from 

Sallenches.  400. 

—  viewed  from  the  Val  d'AosIa; 
Ascent  of.  446. 

—  view  from  the  Col  de  Bal- 
me. 424, 

Montfcov6n.'455.  * 
Mont ,  col  do.  380. 
Mont  Cenis  to  Susa,  by  the 

Little  Mont  Cenis  and  the 

ColdeCiair^e.,461. 
Mont  du  Chat.  437.  450. 
Mont  Jore.  4^2.  ' 
Mont  Joii  423. 
Montroeillan.  '438.  458. 
MonTB  Rosa.  146.  Seen  from 

Macugoaga.  339.  From  the 

Moro.  340. 
Mont  Richer.  179. 
Mont  Sion.  431. 
Mont  Tendre.  179. 
Moraines,  liii.    , 
Morat  (Vfurten).  162.  Castle. 

162.  Charles  the  Bold.  162. 
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Battle  oi;  ddS.  Town^ouw 
oC  I6S.  MflDchwyler.  168. 
Lakeof.  I6S. 

MorgarUn^  tnilUe  of.  266. 

Morgenlhal.  S9. 

Iforfes.  SOi. 

Iforge  river.  152. 

Morgei.  350. 

Moro,  roonte  389.  Pass.  541* 

lf«ilet,ChAlet8of  425. 

MoUen  Tra?en,  177.  Resi- 
dence of  Rousseau.  177. 

Mondon  (Sfilden),  162. 

Mouth  of  a  river,  malaria 
near,  xxxvn. 

Mootiers,  Grandval.  8. 

^Tarentaise.  440.  lu  salt 
springsand  works.  440.441. 

^loLaDslebourir,  by  the  Col 
de  Vaiioise.  446.  449. 

Muhli-Uial.  128. 

Aluliera,  Cima  de.  888.  Pie. 
838. 

Munster-thal.  6.  8. 

Mumter.  120. 

Munslogen.  96. 

MootU  thai.  268.  BatUe  of. 
268. 

Blarchison  ,  Mr. «  researches 
at  QEaingen.  28. 

Morten.  162. 

Museom  club.  86.  Manufac- 
tures. 86. 

Mutlen    268. 

Mythenberg.  62.  267. 

N. 

Nsfels,  battle.  254. 

Nant  Bourant.  423. 

Napoleon  Bonaparic,  public 
improYenients  effected  by, 
nearLe^  Echelles.  455. 

Naters.  120. 

Neff  Felix.  478. 

Nellenbalm.  108. 


Nbokb4T«,.  Ncanbarg.  166. 

Lake  of.  166.0Vd  ca8tle.l66. 

Chareh.  467.  Hdtelde  Viile.  i 

167.      Gymnanan.     1^. 

Chaumont.    168.  lUwAder 

stone,   Pierre  &  hot  168. 

Gorge  of  tbe  Seyon.  168. 
Neufchiklel  to  La  Gkaox  de 

Fons.  174* 
Neueneck.    157. 
Neuveville.  172. 
Nice.  49i* 
—  to  Genoa,  by  the  Corsice 

or  Riviera  ,  490. 495. 
Nicholas  da  Mira.  141* 
Niesen.  96. 
Noli,  bay  oC  495. 
Nolla ,  torrent ,  288. 
Notre  Damedes  Ennites.259. 
Notre  Dame  de  la  GorgSi  4^^ 
Nofasca .  383. 
Novate.  297. 
Nufanen  (NoTena) ,  P^ss  ot 

143. 
Nydau.  10. 
Ii^yoQ.  200. 


Oberalp,  pass  and  lake.  S75. 

Ober-gestelen,  119. 

Ober-haoenstein.  12. 

Ober-halbstein.  278. 

Ober-matt.  128. 

Ober-sax.  273. 
OberandUnter  AarGWcher, 

119. 
OEhntngen,  quarries  of.  38. 
Oe^chinen ,  valley  of.  14&- 
Olivone.  276. 
Qlten  17. 
Omegna.  320—325. 
Oncino,  village  of.  48S. 
Oneglia.  494. 
Orfoe  val.  174- 
Orca  val  de*  379. 


^Orop»|  milt  I  saiictudry  of. 

328. 
^  Orsera.  186. 

Orsine,  val.  4l8. 
^  Orta,  lake  of.  336—626. 
,  Ortss  tsoi^rfi  of.  326. 
Ouches.  405.  422. 
Ouchy.  201.  "Prisoner  of  Chil- 
lon,"wrilteiilhere,  201. 
-.  Oulx.  472. 

P. 

'    Paesana.  482. 
-    Pain  de  sucre.  368. 
^   Palnr-trees.  484. 
Panteobriicke.  257. 

\  grew  ofer  one,  described. 
*  Jxviii.  High  road  o?er  them, 
f  lui.Modeofpassingin  win- 
ter. Ixxiii.  Vegetation  on  the 
high  Alps.  Ixx. 
'    Pass  of  the  Grimsel.  H5. 

• — Gries.  120. 

— Furca.  123. 

-^SoTenen.  127. 

— SUGotthard.  129. 

— Susten.  128^ 

— Nufanen.  148; 

— Gemmi.  143. 

— Rawjl.  150. 

•-^Sanetsch.  152. 

— Simplon.  218. 

— Lukmanier.  276* 

— Jolier.  278. 

*— Albula.  281. 

— Finstermunz.  281. 

— Bernina.  285. 

— Splu^en.  298. 

— Maloja.  298. 

^Bernadin.  300. 

—Col  de  Tende.  488. 

—Cornice  or  Riviera.  490. 

Passports  in  Switzerland,  xiii 
93. 
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Pastrycooksin  the  Grisons.280 
282. 

Payerne.  161—165. 

Pays  de  Neff.  478. 

Pella.327. 

PelKna,  val.  373. 

Pelissier,  pont.  405. 

Perouse,  town  of.  474. 

Pesey,  mines  of.  443. 

Perte  du  Rhdne.  11)5 

Pestalozzi.  174.  Birthplace  of., 
36.  ' 

Pesterana  ,  val.  .  335.  Gold 
mines.  335.  • 

Peterzell.  253.  ' 

Pfaifensprung.  133. 

Pfkffer's  Baths  described 
243. 

—Convent.  239. 

Pfyn.  37.  ' 

Pianazzo.  294.  Fall.  295. 

Piano  del  Re,  the.  482. 

—  di  Fiorenza.  482.  '. 

PiEDMOiiT.  316.  Roads,  accom- 
modation ,  etc.,  among  the 
Alpsof.  317,  Wineandmo-} 
ney.  318.  Plains  of.  480. 

Pierre  Perluis.  8. 

Pignerol  to  Embrun  ,  by  the, 
valleys  of  the  Vaudois  and 
the  col  de  la  Croix ,  475  — 

Pilate,  mount.  53. 
Pilgrimage  to  Einsiedeln.  262, 

266.  * 

Pollegio.  i4f.  - 

Piotella,  forest  of.  139. 
Piz  Beveren.  288. 
Plan  des  Dames.  424. 
Playfair,  professor.  80. 
Pleurs.  296—299. 
t^iiny's  Villa.  314. 
Po,  pluins  and  valley  of  the. 

480.  Source  of.  481. 
Polenzerlhal.  276. 
Poljgny.  181. 

29 
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PkHilM-lier.  i76* 

Poot  Beauvoisin  to  Atx,  by  (he 

Mont  dtt  Chat.  449—451. 
—to  Cbambery ,  by  Aigucbel- 

lettp,  451—456. 
—to  Turin,  by  Le»  Echelles 

Chsmb^ry,  and  the  Pass  of 

the  Mont  Cenis.  454. 
Poute.  38!. 
— toVilleoeuve,  by  Val  d'Orca. 

38S. 
Pont  d'Ael,  Roman  aqueduct. 

377. 
— PelissSen  405. 
Ponte  Trera.  313. 
Pontet  423. 
Pontresina.  285. 
Porlma.  843. 
Port  Yallais,  211.  216. 
Posting  in  Switzerland  xix.  In 

St.-GaH.  236. 
Poteooe,  or  gallows.  137. 
Praborgne,  or  Zermalt,  346. 
Pralis.  477. 
Pralorgnan.  447. 
Pra,  val.  381. 
Pragel  pass.  269. 
PreirHa.  122. 
Vit  St.  Didier.  800. 
Prettigau,  le.  277. 
Prieur^,  le.  406. 
Proteafant  vatleys   of  Pied- 

monu  474*  479. 
Prou,  plain  of  359. 
Puschiavo.  285.  Lake.  286. 
Puftklav.  285.       ^ 

R. 

Racconigi.  488. 
Ragatz.  238. 
Ranz  de  Vaches.  Ix. 
Ranzola,  col.  332. 
Rappergchwyl.41.Bridge  of.42 
Rawyl.  451.  Pass  of.  450. 
RAzliberg,  glacier  of.  154 . 


Reale,  colde.  379.  View  of  tlie 

Alps  from.  379. 
Reding  Aloys.  75. 
Reichenau.  286. 
—,  island  of.  28. 
Reicheiibach,  fallsot.  112. 
— ,  baths  of.  112. 
Requisites    for    IraveWing    ia 

Switzerland,  xxxviii. 
Retti,  castle  of.  113. 
Reuse  river,  source  of.  177. 
Reuss  valley.  138. 
— river,  source  oC  137. 
RhseUkon.277.     . 
Rhealt.  288. 
Rheinfelden.  10.  19. 
Rhine  at  Basle,  1.     Falls  of, 

at  Schaffhausen  26.  Ancieiit 

bed  of,  near  Sargans.  45. 

Sources  of.  275.*  276.  300. 
— ,  change  of  its  course.  243. 
Rho. 232. 

Rhoden,  outer  and  inner.  248  ■ 
RhonB|  source  and  glacier  of. 

123.  At  Geneva.  183. 
— ,  perte  du.  495. 
Rhone  ,  encroachments  on  the 

Lake  of  Geneva.  198, 
—,  valley  of  the.  213. 
Rhoetzuns.  287. 
Richtensweil.  4i« 
Rifle  matches,  liii.    . 
RiGHi,  ascent  of.  63. 

,  from  Kussnacht-65. 

,froDiWeggis,66. 


Rinder  Horn.  145» 

Ripaille.  245. 

Riva ,  lake  oU  297. 

—in  Val  Sesia.  329. 

Riviera.  490. 

Roads  across  the  Alps.  Ixxi. 

Rocca  Sparviera.  483. 

Roche  Blandie.  395. 

Rochefort.  178. 

Rofla. 292. 

Rogers ,  Samuel  i  his  dcs^ip- 


tion  of  a  mule  crossing^  the 
Alps,  ixxiv.  Of  an  alpine 
road  Ixxiii.  Of  the  first  view 
of  the  Alps.  xliy.  Lines  on 
the  lake  ofLacerue.  71. 
Rolle.  201. 
Romafifiiano.  820. 

to  Turin.  328. 

Roman  Catholic  cantons,  lines 

ou  by  Wordsworth,  ivi. 
Romanche,  val.  469, 
liamansch  language,  245»288. 
Romont.  161. 
Rouco.  380, 
Rorichach.  237. 
HosA,  monie.  33 J  • 
— ,  view  of.  332. 
Ko«enIaui  glucier.  Hi. 
Hossberg ,  fall  of  the,  56—61. 
RolheDthurm,  266. 
Kolsbery,  caslle  of.  79. 
Bougemont  (Retchmund).i55. 
Rousseau  on  the  Lake  of  Bien- 
ne,  170.  At  Moutiers  Tra- 
cers. 177, 
— at  Geneva.  489  ;  at  Vevey. 
204;  at  Clarens.  206.  His 
description  of  a   romantic 
spot  Dear  Potit  Beauvoisin. 
454. 
Les  Rousses.  182. 
RiiuTBS  skeleton.  Ixii. 
Roveredo.  303. 
Rudolph  ufBrlach.  157. 

— ,  murder  of.  88. 

Rudolf»zelI.  28. 
Ruliberg.  57. 
Rumilly.  437. 
RulU.76. 
Ruz,  val  de,  174. 


Saane,  valley  of.  154. 
Saanen  (Gessonay).  154* 


INDEX.  git 

Saas,  valli'y  and  village .  342- 

343. 
Salaberlrani).  472> 
Sal^/e ,  mont,  193-. 
Salleuches.  400—428. 
^-vf  aterfall  near  Martigiiy,  214. 
—to  HdpitHl  Gouflans.  42t$. 
Salle,  la.  356. 
— ,  ch&teau  de  la.  430i 
Saltine.  222. 
Saluces.  4.80. 
Salvadore  ,  monte  j  view  and 

geology  of.  311,. 
Samadau.  283. 
—to  Tirano,  285. 
Sarnen.  80. 
— ,  lake  of*  81. 
Sanelsch,  pass  of,  l&2w 
Sanfront.  482* 
San  Marco.  123. 
Sargans.  45* 
Sassi  Grossi.  141«l 
Sararanche,  vat.  385* 
Savigliano.  488. 
Savona.  4.95* 

SAVor.  316.  Routes  in.  319; 
Saut  du  Dou&s.  175^ 
Schabzieger  cheese.  256 « 
ISchachen.  127.132.  85. 
^Schachenihal.  257. 
ScHAFFiiAUsmf.  25.  Aflm';ter*25« 

Falls  of  the  Rhine,  S5. 
— *  to  Basle.  11. 
— to  Constance ,  25. 
—to  Zurich.  82. 
Schb nis,  valley.  29 J, 
Schxuen berg j  general.  125,. 
Scheidpck ,  lesser*  104^ 
— ,  great.  110. 
Schel  linen.  133. 
Schinner,  Matthew,   ard4*U 

shopofSion.  447. 
Schiniznach  baths,  S3. 
Schmadribach,  103. 
Schreckhorn.  107. 
Schuolz^  284.^ 
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INDEX^ 


PkHilM-lier.  i76*  i 

PoQt  Beauvoisin  to  Aix,  by       I 

Mont  dtt  Cbat.  M9— /<       I 
—to  Cbambery ,  by  hSy 

lelle,  451—456.      ^;' 
—to  Turin,  by  i-'yttotialhal. 

Cbambery,  ar 


tbeMonlCe  ^  gj. 
Poole.  381.     ^.  55.  62^ 
— toVilleof  ^. 

38J,         ^. 
Pont  d'     ^  |)est  J  for  visiting 

377    ;^and,  xxxv. 
— P^*  >,  hotel.  182-200. 
Poi»    ^90. 
Pr  ;5s,pa8S.  271. 
r  ^>/Jiorn.  419. 

^jjfoe,  Col  de  la.  425. 
^ijbacb.  112. 
^ementina.  306. 
Sempacb ,  lake  and  battle  ol. 

17. 
Sempione.  225. 
Sennbutte.  Ixxvii. 
Sennwald.  238. 
Sense,  stream  ofl  157^ 
Sentis.  251. 
Sepiimer  pass.  279. 
Sens.  388. 

Serri^res,  glen  05:172. 
Servoz.  402. 
Serveius,  dealb  of.  187.. 
Sesia,  vaL  321.  329. 
Sesto  Calende.  231. 
Setrieres,  col  de.  473. 
Sewen.  82. 
.54enwW,*  Capt.,  account  of 

Sixt.  403.  Sketch  of  Cba- 

mouiiy.  407. 
Siders.  220. 
Sidli  alp.  124. 
Sieben  kurfursten.  239^ 
Sierre.  149—220, 
Signau.  86. 
SibJbrucke.  46. 


Sils.  3«l>« 
Silva  Plana.  279. 
SimmeDec^  castle eC  154« 
Simmenibal.  144.  l^i. 
Simmen,  riTer^  151. 
Siropeln.  225. 

SiMPLaN    BOAjD.  218—231 

— bospice.  224- 
—village.  %1^. 
Slngen^  27. 
Sion.  219.  To  Bex,  by  Diaiiie- 

reta.  219.   To  tbe  Simpimu 

219, 

—  *  to  Tbun,  by  the  Ra»jl. 
150. 

—  *  to  Saroeq,  l>y  theSinelsci, 
152. 

Siselen.  166.. 
Sissacb.  16. 
Sitten.  219. 
.Sixt,  valley  of.  403. 
Skeleton  lours.  Ixii. 
Snow  line.,lzxi](,. 
Snow,  red,  Ixxxvi. 
Soow-Tstorms,    xpv.   T>9B^ 

from.  xcir. 
Social  des  DinuLDch^.  hi. 
SoLBjOKB.  13.   Cathedral,  i^- 

Clock-lower  13.    Ar8««« 

14.  Museum.  14f  CoDvent. 

14.    AsceolofthcWeisa»- 

stein  from.  15^    GonTCtlot 

Santa  Verena.  15^ 
— toBienne.:J6. 
— •toBiasle.13. 
— to  Berne.  87^ 
Sololburn.  13. 
Sonunariva,  villa*.  314* 
Sonceboz.  9. 
Soyhifere.  7. 
Spietz^casUeof.  144- 
Splugen.292. 
Splugen  pass.  293,    Catena 

of.  294. 
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re.  392; 
293. 


3. 

.passorUwGEKAT. 
».    HQgpke,    869. 
,.  Monks.  359.864- 
.  260.  Jupiter  Pen- 
.   364.    History  of  the 
jss.  364. 
».  Bemard^ihs  ''Apostle  of 
the  Alps. ''  434. 
— -,  pass  of  the  LitiU,  890. 443* 
The  route  of  Hanuibal.  393. 
St.  Bernardino.  802. 
St.  RIalze.  i66. 172. 
I^r.  Branchier  to  Aosta.  369. 
St.  Cergues,  beautiful  view  of. 

182. 
St.  Columbanus,    church   of., 

136. 
St.  Dainoazio  to  Embrun^  by 
Barcelonnette  and  the  Gol 
d*Argenti<!re.  483.  488. 
St.  Didier.  391. 
St.  Foi.  389. 

St.  Gall.  234*  Abbey  of.  33& 
Freudenberg..236.    Posting 
regulations.  286. 
— *  to  Goostance.  234. 
— -lo  Coir?  and  Pfeffers.  28Z 
—to  Gais  and  AppenzeL  ?48. 
— to  Herisau  and  Rappersch- 

wyl.  252, 
St.  Gervais,  balhs.  491. 
Sr.  Gittcomo.  296.  Valley.  296. 
St.  Gingoeph.  216. 
St.  Giovanni.  475. 
St.  Gotthard,  passoM29.  Hos- 
.    pice  of.  188. 
St.  Imier,  val.  9. 
St.  Jacob,  battle  of.  7. 
St.  Joire.  404. 
St.  Julien.  43d. 
St.  Marcel.  442. 


St.  Martin.  400.    View  from 

(he  bridge.  400. 
St.  Maurice,  in  Savoy.  890. 
-^lo  the  col  du  Mont.  889. 
—to  Gormayeur,  by  the, Little 

St.  Bernard.  390. 
— »  Vallais,  bridge  and  abbey, 

213.  214. 
St.  Maurits,  baths«279.Ch«rch 

280. 

—to  Coire,  by  the  Julier.  278. 
— lo  Finstermunz,  down  the 

Engadlne.  281« 
—to  Tirano,  by  the  BernSna. 

285. 
—to  Chiavenna,  by  theMaloJa 

300. 
St.  Nicholas,  vallpy.  844. 
St.  Nicholas  deVeros.  422 
S^  Nic^lausen.  81.     Burial 

place  of  82. 
St.  Petronilla,  chapel  of.  142 
Si.  Pierre.  858. 
-de  Joux,  chAtt'au  of.  176. 
->«-d'Albigny.  438, 
—isle.  170. 
St.  Remy.  866.  494- 
St.  Stephano.  494. 
St.  Sulpice.  177. 
S!.  Th6odule.  34T. 
St.  Thibault  de  Coux.  456. 
St.  Vincent,  hiirof.488. 
St.  Wolfgang.  50u 
Staad.  152,^ 

Stachelberg  bathjs.  956. 
Sta€l,  madame  de.  200. 
Slaefa.  41* 
Staffeiegg.19. 
Staffelhaus.  67. 
Stalden.348. 
Stalvedro,  glen  ot  149. 
Stmiit.    124.    Buochs.     124. 

Ralhhaus  of.    124-    Parish 

church  of.  125.  Nicolas  won 

derFlue.81. 
StanzHadt.  124* 
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Staubbach.  i03. 
Siauffacher  Werner.  76. 
Stbambiis,  Swiss. 
^Constance  U>  Sehafibauseo. 

27. 
»lBke  of  Zurich.  36.  39. 
—lake  of  WallenstadU  hk- 

of  Lucerne.  ?!• 

_^of  Thau.  97. 

Miggiore.  305.  308. 

. GoiDu.  314 

^NeufchAtel  to  Moral.  163. 
Stein.  28. 128. 
— 'glacier  of.  128. 
Steincn.  267. 
Stierenbach.  127. 
Stockhorn.  96. 

Stone,  imineose  blockft  of,  in 
the  valiej  of  the  Romauche, 
468. 
Storm  among  the  Alps,  descri- 
bed by  Byron.  197. 
Stoss,  chapel  and  tight  of.  249. 
StrsUtiugen,  tower  of.  144< 
Stunde  or  hour,  leoglhof.  lix. 
Stura,  the.  483. 
Summisvvald.  87* 
Sureneck.  127. 
Sursee.  17. 
Suoz.  284. 
Sumvix.  274- 

Sureuen,  pass  of.  124—127. 
Susa.  460. 
SusL  128. 
Susten,  passof.  128. 
Suwai*row*8  march  over  the 
SuQotthard.  127. 131. 135. 
139.  Across  the  Kiozig  culm. 
258.     At  Muotta.  268.     At 
Giarus.  271.    Up  theSernfl 
IhaL  272. 
Swiss,  origin  of  the  name.  62. 
^, their  moral  condition.    1. 
Effects  of  travelling  upon. 
Hi.  Of  the  catholic  religion. 
Ivi.    Swiss    iiberly.   Aviit 


IKDEX. 

Towns    Iviii.    Sin^iosr-  t^* 


Husbandry.  !». 
Switzerland.  Pass^rls.  xiiL 
Money,  xiii.  Measures  cf 
distance,  xix.  Modes  oftra- 
veiling,  xix-  PustiDg.  xx- 
Diligence,  xxi.  Voituriers. 
xxii.  Char- ft -banc.  xivi. 
Guides,  xxvi.  Mules.  xx'X. 
Inns,  xxxi.  Directions  fur 
travelling  in.  XXXV.  Objecls 
best  worth  notice,  xlii.  Ske- 
kton  tours*  ixti.  Alpine 
passes.  Ixvsii.  Chalets  and 
pasturages.  Ixxv.  Glaciers. 
Lxxviii.  Avalanches  arid 
snow  storms,  xciv.  GoUre. 
xcvi. 

T. 

Tacitns.  164. 

Taconay  Glacier.  405. 

Tarasp.  284. 

Tamina.  239. 

Tanuinges.  403. 

Tarentaise,  439. 

Tavannes.  8. 

Tavernier.  180. 

Tavetsch.  275. 

Tell  William,  btrtfaplac&132. 

Lands  on  the  Platte. 

77  Shoots  Gessler.  55.  Death. 

132. 
Tell's  country.  72.    Chapels. 

56—77.     Forest    cantons. 

72.    Rutli.  76. 
Tellen  Platte.  77. 
TcUenburg^  castle  of.  144. 
Tende,  cot  de.  489. 
Tesch.  345. 
T^lede  Rang.  175. 
Tftle  Noire.  418. 
Teufelstein.  133* 
TeulTelen.  166. 
Teuffen.249. 
Thiel,  or  Zihl,.  rircr.  166. 


^ 


imiEl- 


51^ 


ThiLrinattey,  150, 
TboDus,  Viillpy  of.  434* 

— ,  i:liiirchaDclteiT^M:eof.  97, 

—  to  \evvy,  by  tli«  Simmeii 
Ih^U  153. 

— ,  Lake  of.  97* 

Thiisis.  288. 

TliurgOTia,  canlOT><  233- 

Ticiiiij,  137.     \uikY  of,  305. 

Tierei'kaaien.  578- 

Ti|5ii«,  4^ii, 

Tinp,  la,  pas*  of,  15S, 

Tiozt^u.  27&, 
'      Titlis.  iSfi, 

"      I'ddLvn   St^e^  or  L^e  of  ihe 
Dead.  119. 
Tojfgenhurig.  253* 

Toiirmentffi.  icv, 
ToiirnQneJit?,  vaU  347- 
Tourniqucts.  h%\l 
Tonsmnl  rOnTcrturtf.  176, 
'J^ourti;itiagne.  220.  WalerfaJl, 

Toiri*,  Skklitom*  in  SwJlzjer- 
hvnd.  liii.  In  HkdmonI  nM 
S4ivo]r.  319. 

Tratieilmg  in  Swifzerlandt  dJ- 
*  feciions    for.    mv.     B^at 

$eu9orL    iiiv.     RtquisUes 
for.  iixfiii. 

Travera,  val,  177, 

Trdb.  75» 

Tretanlaif  glacier  of.  423« 

Treinula,  vul.  139* 

lV<!rHoliie,  miutral*  139.. 
I      Tfesa.  313. 

TrifcuL  419. 

Triti**  273. 

Trioler,  fi lacier,  375. 

TroDS,  liie  ajcamorc  oL  273* 

Ttoii  perdu.  :38t>« 

Trnmmcln.  139, 

Tmli".  394, 


Turhla.  493. 

Turin  td  Cormayeur.  34 S. 

—to  Nic«.  4»S* 


Lilrtclieii.  120. 
(Juflpunaeii,  castle  oC  lOO^ 
— ,  barous  of.  100, 
1)  J  tier  llauensteiu.  16* 
Untfrsee*  JS, 
OuLer^ceo.  99. 
UiJU^r-SULden.  153, 
Urbucli*  valley  of,  116. 
Uri,  bay  of.  76- 
— ^t  canton  of.  129, 
— ,  K^ll^yof^  135. 
Dmerlocb-  135. 
Urser^n,  valley  of,  136. 137^ 
f/dsf^  i-arineof  ibe.  431. 
-If alley  of  the.  437. 
Uzddch.  42, 

Vallals,  213.  116.  220, 
Valla i^  upper.  119. 
Valleys  of  SwiiJttfrland.  itix*. 
— ,  Proteslant,  474. 
Vdllenffin.  174. 
Val  Moul-Joie.  422* 
V^lorsine.  4t8. 
Va noise  pass.  44^-- 
VaiiiODe.  334— '337^ 
f^araiioy  SaCFO   MOPtC.    33i* 
325. 

—  *  lo  Aroua.  ^31., 

—  *  toBiiTetio.  325u 
—to  tihaiillon,  32&. 
Varen.  150. 

Fandois^  vniU^t*  474-    47di. 

Mareb  of  the.  464- 
Vaumarcus,  fori  of*  173^ 
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Yenadio.  4^5. 

VeoUmiglia.  494i* 

Verlohrnes,  loch^  289« 

Verrei.  550. 

Verri^res  de  SaUse,  176. 

Versoix.  200. 

f^evey.  IM.  204.   Kousseau^s 

meDtion  of.  20A.    F6te  des 

Vifl^nerons.  205l. 
Via  Mala  described.  389. 29i. 
Vier  WaldstadterSkee.  72. 
Viesch.  120. 

Viescher-Hoerner,  120.  • 
ViUard  d*Ai«De.  469. 
ViUeneuTe.  210.  855. 
Vimine)  viNage  of.  454* 
ViDdonissa.  21. 
Visp.  220. 
Visp  lo  ChMiiloD^by  MontCer- 

vin.  344. 
— *  lo  tfie  va!  Anzasca ,  by  lUe 

monte  Moro.  344* 
Vizille.  466. 
Vogogna.  227. 

~to  Visp,  by  the  Moro.  333. 
Voiluriers,  Swiss,  xxii. 
Voltaire.  194* 
Vordei"  Rhein  the).  272. 
Yosa,  Gol  de.  422. 


W. 

Wadenschwyl.-4l. 
Waldeoburg.  12. 
Waeldi.  SSi 
Waldnacht.  127. 
M^allenstadt,  lake  of.  44. 
— ,  town  of.  45. 
Walperschwyl.  166, 
Wasen,  or  Wesen.  116. 128. 

133. 
Watchmakers  of  Geneva.  190. 
praterfalis  Swiss,  xlvil. 
Watlwyii  253. 


V^eggis.  66.  Pathwp  %he  K'^ 

Khi.  66. 
Weid,  hill  ot  33. 
Weissbad.  250. 
WeisscDlniiig.  iSd; 
— ,  baths  of.  158. 
Wei9»en»tem   mounimn^  as- 
cent from  MjiBster.  8.  From 
Soleure.  15^ 
Weissenstein  in  the  GrHoas, 

281. 
Weissen  Thor  pass.  346* 
Wdsshorn  (Gervin).  146. 
Wellhorn.  114. 
Wengern  alp.  104* 
Werdenberg.  238. 
Werner,  poet.  i4& 
Wesen.  43. 
— ,  toGlarut.  254* 
Wetterhom.  106L 
Wildhaus,  birthplace  of  Zwiik 

gli.  253. 
Wildkircblein.  251. 
Wildstrubel.  151. 
Wimmis,  castle  of.  144* 
Wind  aocompanyiog  aTalan- 

ches,  Ixxxxiit,  223. 
Wiodisch.  21. 
Winkelried,  Arnold,  his  noble 

devotion.  18. 
— ,  statue  of.  124.  House  of. 

12£^. 
Winter  {ourney  over  the  Alps. 

Ixxiii. 
Winterthur.  38. 
Wivilo,  connU  165. 
Wolfenschiess.  126. 
Wolfsherg,  chtteao  of.  20. 
Wolves,  common  in  the  forest 

ofBramante.462. 
Wordsworth*8  sonnet.  Ivi. 
Wrestling  matches.  Ixii.  86, 
Wyndham  and  Pocock.  Vi% 
Wyl.  253. 
Wylensteiii.  76, 
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Yenne.  449. 

Yverdan.  174-  Castle  of,  174- 
— to  GeneTa,  bjr  Orbe.  178. 
— to  Neuciifttel.  Mh- 


ZeliDg^richten  Bund.  247, 
Z'^rmatt.  44* 
Zeraetz.  2S4. 
Zihl,  river..  10. 
Zimmerman.  20.  41* 
Zoilbriicke.  243. 
Zschokke,  Henry.  20. 
^ucbwyl.  87. 
^U6.  46. 

— ,  lake  of.  47. 

*  to  Zurich.  46. 

l^uBicB.  33.  Cathedral  of  St^ 


Peter,    34*    Latater.    34. 

Zvvingli.  84.    Church.  84, 

Lake  of.  3d. 
—to  Constance.  87. 
^to  St.  Gall.  38. 
—to  Berne  by  Badeo.  38. 
— to  Goire,  by  lake  of  Zuriclu 

39. 
—to  Zag   and    Lucerne,  by 

Horgen  and  the  Righi.  46^ 
— to  Lucerne,0Ter  theAlbis.48. 
— coins  of.  xviii, 
Zulz.  284. 
Zweilntscbenen.  101. 
Zweisimmen.  154* 
2^ing-feste.  Ixii.  86. 
Zwingli^  at  Zurich.  34.     His. 

death  at  Kappel.  49.  Birthr 

place.  254. 
Zwing  Uri.  133. 
Zwirghi.  113. 
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LIBRAIAIE  DB  MAISON,  SUCCESSEUR  DE  M.  AUOLV, 
Quai  des  Augustins,   39,    ft  Paris. 
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Notice  sur  le  ehemin  de  fer;  1  vol.  in-18,  plan,  vues.     2  fr. 

BELGIQDE  ET  HOLLANDE. 

BELGIQUE  ET  HOLLANDE,  1  gros  vol.  in-lS,  oru^  d'ooe 
carle  routi^re  etde  plans.  Tfr. 

ATLAS  HISTORIQUE  de  la  Belgique  ancienneet  modems, 
dopuis  Jules  C^sar  jusqu^ft  nos  jours,  par/.  Jussereti 
in-fulio,  orn6  de  cartes.  15  fr. 


^ 


i 


BORDS  DD  RmN. 

BOIUDS  DV  RHIIV.  Itin^niire  artistique,  pittoresque  et  hi$tn^ 

rique  ;  1  fort  volume  in-i8,  cartes  et  ¥ues.  7  fr , 

—  l^e  in^me,  Edition  de  Heidelberg,    i  fort  vol.    in-12,  en 

frangais*  42  fr^ 

L.e  infime,  id,       en  allemand.  42  fr. 

—  T^c  lufime ,  1  vol.  in-i2 ,  accompagii6  d'uQ  panorama  de  B 

pieds  de  long.  6  Tr. 

SUISSE  ET  TYROL. 

SUISSE  ET  TYROL,  Nouvel  Ebel,  gros  vol.  in-12  deplus 
de  600  pages,  grande  carte  de  Keller,  vues,  cartes.  9  Tr. 

SUISSE,  m£me  Edition  que  le  pr^c^dent,  i  gros  vol.  inlS.  7  fr, 
CiENLVE   (Guide  du  voyageur  ^),  1  vol.  in-18,  orn^  d'ur^ 
plan.  1  fr.  50  c. 

CHAMOUNY  (la  valine  de),  vue  en  quelques  jours,  brochiir^^ 
in-18,  avec  carte.  i  fr.  50  c. 

OBERLAJ^ID  (r\  vu  en  Sjours,  brochure in-i 8.  4  fr.  5<»  r, 
li  UIDE  THROUGH  S WITZERLAIVD  AND  GH AMOUN  \\ 
{GtUde  du  voyageur  en  Suisse,  en  anglais^,  orn6  des  pano- 
ramas de  Zurich,  Basle,  Lucerne,  Berne,  et  de  la  magoiU- 
que  carte  de  la  Suisse  de  Keller,  grav^  sur  acier,  1  fort 
vol.  in-18,  papier  v61in.  7  fr.  60  c, 

CARTE  DE  SUISSE  DE  KELLER,  nouvelle  Edition,  su- 
p^rieurement  grav^e  sur  acier  et  beaucoup  am^lior^e ;  collee 
siir  foile  et  dans  un  ttuu  8  fr. 

TYROL  (Guide  du  voyageur  dans  le),  1  vol.  in-12,  carle,  3  fr. 

SAVOIE  ET  PitMONT. 

S AVOIE  et  PIEMONT,  1  vol .  in-18,  cartes.  5  f r. 

EAUX-D'AIX. 

GUIDE  DU  VOYAGEUR  AUX  E  AUX  D'AIX  EN  SAVOIE. 

JoU  vol.  in-18 ,  otn€  d'une  carle  des  environs  d'Aix  et  de 
vues.  3  fi» 

ITALIE. 

ITALIE,  1  gros  vol.  in-12,  carte,  plans.  8  fr. 

— I.e  meme,  1  fort  vol.  in-J8,  carte,  plans.  7  fr. 

iiOi\l£  VUE  EN  8  JOURS,  1  vol.  in-18,  avec  plan.  1  fr.  50  r, 
MANUEL  DU  VOYAGEUR  EN  SIGILE,  1  vol.  iD-18,  carle. 

3fr, 


I 


y/  DBSCRtPTlON.mS  lA  CATQEDttAU  DB  IfflLAW^ 

ff  i  vol.  in-4»,  orn6  de  65  gravures,  30  fr* 

/  TABLEAU  aiSTORIQUE  ET  PITTORBSQCE IME  lA 

^  ROUTE  DU  SMPLON,  DE  GENEVE  A  MOAN.  In-4' , 

40  ?aet.  .  ,  ^  &  • 

MANUEL  PITTORESQUEDE  L^ETRANGER  AlHUU 

4  fart  vol.  in-8»,  plan  rt  ¥ue8.  ^0  tr. 

DESCRIPTION    DE  LA  VILLE  DE  MILAN  ET  DK 

SKS  ENVIRONS^  y  compris  la  Chartreuse  prtsParie.  JoJi 

▼ol.  111-18,  cartoDD^,  ora^  de  Tues  et  d'ua  plan.  h  f*^* 

ALL^HAGNE. 

ALLEM AGNE,  manuel^a  Toyageur  eo  AUemagney  i  fort  v»l. 
iu-18  oro6  d*une  carte  routine.  7  fir.  50  c. 

GRANDE -BRET A6NE. 

ANGLETERRE,  £C0SSE  et  IRLANDE,  i  v<d.  in  iS,  carte, 
plans,  vues,  ouTrage  enti^eroent  neuF.  7  fr.  50  c. 

i  LONDRSS  ET  SES  ENVIRONS  (Gaide  a),  i  vol.,  3  carles. 

I  »  7fr.  60c. 

\  PARIS   A  LONDRES  (Routes  de),  vol.  ia-l8,  orB6  d'one 

carte.  A  fr* 

ESPAGNE. 

ESPAGNE,  guide  da  voyageur  en  Espagne  et  en  Portogal, 

1  (brt  vol.  in-18^  onui  d'une  carte  rouii^re  (sous  presse\ 

»  1  fr.  50  c. 


AMIENS  (Histoire  die  la  Tille  d'),  par  Dusevel^  i  vol.  w-8* 
avec  12  lithographieji.  12  fr. 

ARLES.  filudes  archtologiques ,  histori^es  et  statniiqaes, 

coDieDant  la  descriptioB  des  raonumens  antiques  et  arader- 

Des,  ainsi  que  des  notes  sur  le  terriloire,  par  Bstrangia,  in-8", 

orn^  de  plusieurs  planches.  10  fr. 

Sans  planches.  ,     ,  7Cr.  50c. 

CLERMONT  (Guide  du  toyageur  3r\  A  Royal,  &  Gergovia,  an 
Mont-Dor,  di  Saint-Nectair,  di  Volvic,  ^  Ponlgibaud,  etc.,f>tc, 
1  gros  vol.  io-18,  avec  un  plan  etbeaucqup  de  planches.  5  fr. 

NOTICE  HISTORIQUE  SUR.€OMPI^NE  KT  TORRE- 
FONDS.  Brochure  in-8*  de  9a  pages,  papier  fin  saline, 
ormfee  de  deux  jolies  lithographies.  2  fr.  15  c 
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